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PREFACE. 


BY    THE    TRANSLATOR. 


As  my  principal  object  in  presenting  the  follow- 
ing work  to  the  eye  of  the  Enghsh  reader  is  utility, 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  appear  before  the  public  in  the 
humble  capacity  of  a  translator.  And  so  far  from 
deeming  any  apology  necessary  for  the  task  which 
I  have  undertaken,  I  rather  join  in  regretting  that 
a  work  so  generally  prized  by  biblical  scholars  as 
the  Hermeneutics  of  Dr.  Seller,  and  which  still 
retains  its  high  character  in  the  Universities  of 
Germany  and  Holland,  should  have  hitherto  been 
veiled  from  the  English  reader  beneath  the  garb  of 
a  foreign  tongue.  "  It  is  much  to  be  regretted," 
says  an  accomplished  divine,  "  that  the  writings  of 
that  distinguished  man  [Ur.  Seller]  are  so  little,  or 
scarcely  at  all,  known  in  this  country.  This  can 
only  be  attributed  to  a  fact,  which  I  hope  will  not 
always  remain  to  our  disadvantage  and  discredit, 
that  the  theological  students  of  Great  Britain  have 
paid  so  little  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
German  language."*     The  duty  of  supplying,   in 


*     Dr.  Pye    Smith's    Scripture    Testimony    to    the    Messiah, 
2(1  ed.  Vol.  IJI.  p.  414.     London,  1829. 
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some  measure,  this  desideratum,  has  devolved  upon 
me ;  it  is  for  others  to  judge  how  far  the  execution 
of  the  task  has  equalled  the  anxious  care  and  the 
fidelity  with  which  it  has  been  pursued.  I  might 
here  close  these  remarks,  but  as  a  translator  justly 
incurs  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
work  to  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  give  his 
individual  sanction,  I  shall  add  a  few  words  on 
the  character  which  the  present  publication  main- 
tains among  persons  who,  from  their  peculiar 
opportunities  and  experience,  must  be  considered 
the  most  competent  judges.  For  this  the  two 
following  testimonies  will  perhaps  be  sufficient. 
Although  it  is  now  thirty  years  since  the  pious 
and  venerable  Dr.  Heringa,  who  still  fills,  with 
undiminished  reputation,  the  theological  chair  of 
the  University  of  Utrecht,  published  and  com- 
mented on  his  Dutch  translation  of  Seller's  Herme- 
neutics,  which  he  then  pronounced  to  be  the  most 
excellent  guide  extant  to  the  interpretation  of  tlie 
holy  Scriptures  ;  *  —  an  equally  high  testimony  to 
its  paramount  merits  has  been  recently  awarded  to 
it  by  the  present  distinguished  Professor  Clarisse 
of  Leyden,  who,  in  addition  to  his  other  testimonies 
to  the  value  of  the  work  in  general,f  observes,  that 

*  See  Dr.  Heringa's  Preface,  p.  xxiv,  infra. 

f  Encyclopaedia  Theologica,  pp.  198,  212,  22G,  357,  471. 
"  Aliosque  phires  ut  mittam,  Seileri  {Bihl.  Hermeneutik, — Bel- 
gice  Ihjhelschc  Uitlcgk.,  et,  ad  lianc  versionem,  Jodoei  Hennf/a) 
passim,  v.  c.  Append,  ad  P.  II.,  c.  ii..  Sect.  3,  p.  185,  et  c.  iv., 
pp.  405 — '195,  (imprimis  Append.  Hcringcv,  pp.496 — 520,  ciijus 
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the  Hermeneutics  of  Dr.  Seller,  with  the  additions 
of  Professor  Heringa  (with  which  I  have  enriched 
the  present  edition)  have  left  "  scarcely  any  thing 
further  to  be  desired  "  in  one  of  the  most  important 
departments  of  theology. 

While  I  cannot  add  to  the  value  of  these  com- 
mendations, such  authority  may  have  the  effect 
of  consoling  me  in  the  event  of  my  receiving 
any  censure  from  my  countrymen  for  giving 
currency  to  a  work,  which,  notwithstanding  its 
merits,  has  not  a  few  passages  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  have  required  the  strictures  which  the  reader 
will  observe  it  has  received  from  its  revered  anno- 
tator,  and  to  which  my  limits  alone  have  prevented 
me  from  adding  many  others :  for  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  this  work  is  liable  to  its  share  of  the 
mild  censure  which  the  Author's  writings  in  general 
have  also  received  from  the  judicious  writer  whom  I 
have  already  quoted  ;  '*  Occasionally  we  meet  with 
expressions  which  may  appear  not  perfectly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  propriety  of  some  evangelical 
doctrines ;  but  if  the  tendency  of  the  whole  be 
considered,  and  a  close  attention  be  paid  to  the 
apparently  designed  meaning  of  particular  phrases, 
I  think  that  the  objection  will  be  at  least  much 
diminished."*     With  this  caution,  I  hope  that  the 

opera  vix  quicquam,  quod  ad  N.  T.  libros,  ainplius  desiderandum 
reliquit."     Encyclopaedia  Theol.  p.  221. 

*  Dr.  Pye  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony,  Vol.  III.  p.  415. 
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work  may  be  safely  entrusted  to  the  perusal  of  the 
advanced  and  well  prepared  student,  as  well  as  the 
judicious  portion  of  the  rehgious  and  thinking 
public,  into  whose  hands  I  commit  it,  not  indeed 
without  diffidence,  but  with  the  earnest  hope  that 
it  may  lead  to  an  increasing  study  and  sound  un- 
derstanding of  the  sacred  oracles,  and  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  glory  of  God,  and  the  edification  of  His 
church. 

Although  I  have  chiefly  at  heart,  in  the  present 
pubhcation,  the  instruction  of  the  theological  stu- 
dents of  that  pure  and  apostolic  branch  of  the 
Catholic  Church  of  Christ,  of  which  I  am  an 
humble  minister,  I  do  not  think  there  is  an  ex- 
pression used  by  the  amiable  Author,  nor,  I  trust, 
by  myself,  which  can  operate  against  its  being 
equally  acceptable  to  the  Professor,  or  the  Student, 
of  any  denomination  of  Christians  ;  and  I  believe  I 
may  appeal  with  safety  to  the  work  itself  to  prove 
that  those  from  whom  I  conscientiously  differ  in 
opinion,  would  find  in  me  not  only  a  fair  and  can- 
did opponent  where  I  thought  them  in  error,  but 
their  first  and  most  zealous  defender  where  I  had 
reason  to  believe  them  wronged. 

In  the  form  of  the  work,  1  have  generally,  but 
not  invariably,  followed  Professor  Heringa's  ar- 
rangement of  the  Chapters  and  Sections,  which 
slightly  differ  from  those  of  the  original.  Any 
additions  of  my  own  to  the  text  are  inclosed  in 
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brackets,  and  I  have  distinguished  Dr.  Heringa's 
notes  and  additions  from  mine  by  affixing  to  the 
former  his  name  or  initial,  and  to  the  latter  the 
word  Translator,  or  Tr.  The  shorter  notes  will 
be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  but  where  the 
remarks  have  extended  to  any  considerable  length, 
I  have  for  greater  convenience  placed  them  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter  or  section  to  which  they  be- 
longed. 

I  have  prefixed  a  brief  Memoir  of  the  Author, 
and  have  added  an  Appendix,  in  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  supply  the  most  recent  information 
on  the  controverted  passage  in  1  John  v. 

To  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  Mr.  Hartwell  Home,  and 
all  others  who  have  encouraged  or  assisted  me  in 
my  present  undertaking,  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  returning  my  grateful  acknowledgments,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  observing,  that  I  alone  am 
responsible  for  the  character  of  the  work,  the 
selection  of  which,  whether  good  or  evil,  is  entirely 
my  own. 

WILLIAM  WRIGHT. 


London, 

January  1,  1835. 


MEMOIR  OF  SEILER. 


George  Frederick  Seiler*  was  one  of  those  benefactors 
to  humanity,  whose  whole  lives  have  been  a  continued  course 
of  exertions  to  do  good.  He  was  born  near  Baireuth,  and 
from  an  original  condition  of  depression  and  difficulty,  he  rose, 
by  the  force  of  character  and  talents,  to  distinguished  emi- 
nence as  a  writer  for  all  ranks  of  society ;  as  an  ardent  pro- 
moter of  all  liberal  knowledge  ;  as  a  divine,  a  preacher,  and  a 
university  professor.  His  writings  were  exceedingly  numerous  ; 
but  all  had  the  great  end  in  view  of  promoting  useful  literature 
in  combination  with  piety.  He  wrote  for  infants  and  school-boys, 
as  well  as  for  students  in  the  universities,  for  professed  theolo- 
gians, for  men  of  science,  and  for  persons  of  rank.  His  earliest 
publication  was  a  poem,  intended,  like  the  De  Ratione  Studii  of 
Fortius  Ringelbergius,  to  inspire  young  persons,  such  as  he 
then  was,  with  the  unquenchable  ardour  for  literary  and  scientific 
improvement.  He  became  more  extensively  known  by  a  trans- 
lation of  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland,  which  he  enriched 
with  valuable  Notes.  The  rest  of  his  publications  were  chiefly 
theological  ;  and  they  are  distinguished  by  their  candid  and 
luminous  method  of  examining  evidence  and  discussing  difficul- 
ties, by  their  spirit  of  practical  piety,  and  by  their  tendency  to 
show  the  harmony  which  ever  subsists  between  the  highest  exer- 
tions of  reason  in  all  the  improvements  of  science  and  literature, 
and  the  pure  religion  of  the  Bible. 

In  1770,  Dr.  Seiler  was  appointed  Ordinary  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Erlangen  ;  in  1772,  Preacher  to  the  University  ;  and 
in  1778,  Minister  of  the  principal  Church,  and  Superintendent  of 
the  district  or  diocese,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.      He  died  May  13,    1807,  aged  74. 

*  For  this  notice  of  Dr.  Seiler,  I  am  principally  indebted  to 
Dr.  Pyc  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony,  and  to  that  gentleman's 
private  communications,  of  all  which  he  has  kindly  permitted 
me  to  make  such  use  as  I  thought  proper.  I  regret  that  my 
present  limits  have  prevented  me  from  placing  them  more  fully 
before  the  reader. 
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The  following  are  the  latest  editions  of  some  of  his  principal 
works,  of  which  the  greater  number  are  written  in  German  : — 

Ad  morum  eorumdemque  doctrinae  historiam  animadversiones 
Theologicas.     Erlangen,   1771.     4to.      An    Apology  for   Chris- 
tianity.    Ditto,  1779.   8vo.     Attempt  at  a  Christian  Evangelical 
Liturgy.     Ditto,  1782.     1st.     Appendix — Prayers  for  Sundays 
and  Feast  Days.     Ditto,   1783.     2d.  Ditto — Considerations  on 
the  History  of  the  Passion.     Ditto,  1785.     A  general  collection 
of  the  liturgical  formularies  of  the  Lutheran    Church.     Ditto, 
1797—1804.  3  vols.  4to.     Liturgical  Magazine.     1784 — 1786. 
2  vols.  8vo.  Ditto.     Thoughts  on  Prayer  and  Communion  for 
true  practical   Christians.     Ditto,  1827.      The  same  adapted   to 
[Roman]  Catholics.  By  M.  Friederich.     Ditto,  1827.     The  bib- 
lical history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  with  short  explana- 
tory   thoughts    and    prayers.      Ditto,    1828.     2   vols.       Useful 
reflections    on    religion,   morals,    and    the   improvement   of  the 
human  race.      Ditto,    1776 — 1800.      Theologico-critical   reflec- 
tions— a  Supplement  to  the  former.     The  Bible,  with  explanatory 
Notes,  and  20  copper-plate  engravings.     Ditto,  1782.     A  Prac- 
tical and  Devotional  Exposition  of  the  Bible  [das  grossere  biblische 
Erbauungsbuch.]     17  vols.    gr.  8vo.    (Price   12  Rix-dollars — 
18  groschen.     Sold  at  18  groschen.     See  pp.  576,  586.)  Ditto, 
1816.    The  same,  enlarged.   17  vols.  8vo.    An  Abridgment  of  the 
same.     1816.  2  vols.  8vo.     The  same,  for  [Roman]  Catholics. 
Is  the  pardon  of  sin  possible  ?    Is  it  attainable  from  the  grace  of 
God  through  Christ.    Ditto,  1798.     The  Spirit  and  Power  of  the 
Bible.    Ditto,  1800.    2  vols.  8vo.     Rational  Belief  in  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  established  on  the  Grounds  of  History  and  Moral 
Argument.     Ditto,  1814.       Translation   of  Isaiah,  with  Notes. 
Ditto,  1783.     Brief  View  of  Religion,  according  to  Reason  and 
the  Bible.    Ditto,  1799.     A  general  hymn  book.     1812.     The 
Ethics  of  Reason  and  the  Bible.     1799.     8vo.     Opuscula  Theo- 
logica.     Ditto,    1793.     Translation  of  the  Psalms,  with  Notes. 
1788.  Svo.     The  Religion  of  Reason  and  the  Bible.  1798.  8vo. 
The  Old  Testament,  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools.   1815.  3  vols. 
New  Testament,  ditto.   1800—1806.    3  vols.  Svo.    On  the  nature, 
design,    and  effects  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  and   the  Apostles, 
with  Notes  by  J.  G.  Rosenmiiller.  1810.     On  Divine  Revelations. 
1796-7.     2  vols.  8vo.     Translation  of  the  New  Testament,  with 
explanations  of  obscure  and  difficult  passages.      1820.     2  vols. 
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8vo.     On  Prophecy  and  its  fulfilment.      1814.    Svo.     The  doc- 
trine of  the  religion  and  happiness  derived  from  the  Bible.   1828. 
The  same,  for  [Roman]  Catholics,     Ad  morum  eorumque  doc- 
trinam  historicam  animadversiones  theolog.     1771.  8vo.     Initia 
doctrinae  Christ,  lat.  redd.    A.  S.  Gessner.     1780.     Theses  Theo- 
logise  dogmaticse.    1820.     Theologia  dogmatico-polemica.    1820. 
System   of  evangelic  faith  and    morals.     1829.     Conversations 
between  a  Father  and  Son  on  the  first  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion.     1823.     Short  Tabular  View  of  the  History  of  the  New 
Testament  Church.  1803.  fol.     History  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
with  maps  and  plates.     1820.    8vo.     On  the  Atonement ;  or  the 
Expiatory   Death  of  Jesus.     1782.    2  vols.      Principles  for  the 
formation  of  future  teachers  of  the  people  and  of  youth.    1786. 
On  the  relation  of  Idealism  to  Religion.    1799.  8vo.     The  Spirit 
and  Sentiments  of  rational  Christianity.   1792.  2  vols.     Sermons 
for  Confirmation  in  faith  and  holiness.     Baireuth,  1798.    3  vols. 
8vo.     A  Comprehensive  View  of  Christianity.     Marburg,  1781. 
The  Essentials  of  Christianity.     Ditto,   1783.  8vo.     The  age  of 
the  harmony  of  Reason  and  the  religion  of  the  Bible.     Leipz. 
1802.  8vo.     Catechetical  Method-Book.    1795.  8vo.      On   the 
Deity  of  Christ.*     Leipzig,  1775.    8vo.     Short   Description  of 
all  sorts  of  Arts  and  Manufactures.    1803.    8vo.     Modern  Pri- 
mer and  Reading  Book,  with  the  first  Rudiments  of    Human 
Knowledge.     1812.     8vo.      On    Early    Religious    Instruction  ; 
addressed  to  Parents  and  Teachers.    1805.  8vo.    A  Hornbook  for 
Children.     1823.     Brief  History  of  the  Church  and  the  Refor- 
mation.   1818.   8vo.     Biblical  History  of  the  Israelites.     1827. 
The  Geography  of  Palestine.    Ditto.  1827.    Svo.     The  Life  and 
Doctrine  of  Jesus,  according  to  the  four  Evangelists.   Ditto.    Short 
Historical  Catechism.     Ditto.  Leipzig,  1823.     Guide  for  the  in- 
struction of  Catechumens.  Ditto.  1818.     The  shorter  Catechism. 
Ditto.  1812.     Dialogues  concerning  God  and  Jesus.   A  Collection 
of  Proverbs.  Ditto.  181 G.  System  of  Evangelic  Faith  and  Morals. 
Ditto.  1808.     Instructions  in  Morals  and  Rules  of  Prudence  for 
Youth  of  both  Sexes.    Last  Ed.    1826.    Svo.     Dissertationes  de 
tempore  et  ordine  quibus  tria  Evangelia  priora  canonica  scripta 


*  See  a  copious  extract  from  this  work  translated  in  Dr.  Pye 
Smith's  Scripture  Testimony,  Vol.  III.  pp.  417 — 443. 
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sunt.    Erlangen,  1805-6.  4to  *     Biblical  Hermeneutics.     Ditto, 
1800.    8vo. 

Some  expressions  contained  in  the  present  work  relating  to  the 
Person  of  Christ,  and  which  seemed  to  me  easily  liable  to  mis- 
construction, have  made  me  anxious  to  ascertain  Dr.  Seiler's  real 
views  on  this  fundamental  doctrine  of  our  religion.  It  is  evident 
from  the  present  volume  that  the  Author  held  the  catholic 
doctrine  respecting  the  proper  Deity  of  our  Lord ;  and  when  he 
speaks  of  the  degree  and  extent  of  the  revelations  which  Jesus 
had  received  from  the  Deity,  as  well  as  of  his  office  and  commis- 
sion, it  is  therefore  evident  that  he  refers  to  our  Lord  in  his  human 
nature,  and  to  the  preternatural  communications  made  to  his 
human  mind,  which  Dr.  Seiler  observes  that  Jesus  faithfully  de- 
livered, exactly  as  they  were  made  known  to  himself.  (See 
Obs.  p.  269,  &c.).  In  Dr.  Seiler's  work  on  the  Deity  of  Christ,  he 
maintains  the  great  doctrine  whole  and  undefiled,  and  defends 
it,  seriatim,  not  only  against  Arians  and  Socinians,  but  also 
against  those  who  maintain  that  the  Sonship  of  the  Saviour  is 
merely  an  appellation  of  him  as  the  Mediator.  His  work,  De 
Difficultatibus  Arianismi,  which  was  published  in  1776,  is  di- 
rected against  the  peculiar  views  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.  It  is  but 
fair,  however,  to  observe,  that  he  is  stated  by  Bretschneider,-]-  Dr. 
Hahn,;};  and  after  them  by  Mr.  Leonard  Woods,§  the  pious  and 
erudite  translator  of  Knapp's  Lectures  on  Theology,  to  have 
favoured  the  views  of  the  Sabellians  1 1   or  Modalists,  in  a  work 

*  Seiler's  hypothesis  is  that  Mark  translated  into  Greek  and 
enlarged  the  Syro-Chaldaic  Gospel  of  Matthew ;  that  this  Syro- 
Chaldaic  Gospel,  enlarged  in  many  places,  either  by  Matthew 
himself,  or  by  other  men  worthy  of  credit,  was  subsequently 
translated  into  Greek  either  by  Matthew  himself,  or  some  other 
person,  and  that  the  Greek  translator  consulted  the  Gospel  of 
Mark.     See  pp.  486,  604,  infra. 

f  Handbuch,  2d  ed.  Vol.  I.  pp.  566,  567.    Leipz.  1825.    8vo. 

J  Lehrbuch,  §  57.  Anm.  3,  a,  and  §  58.  Anm.  2.  f.  Leipzig, 
1828.    8vo. 

§  Vol.  I.  p.  320,  321. 

II  Dr.  Knapp  had  observed  that  "  among  the  Arminians,  and 
even  among  the  Puritans  of  England,  there  had  been  always 
many  who  were  inclined  towards  Sabellianism,"  an  error  which, 
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published  by  him  in  1765,  containing  Considerations  on  a  publi- 
cation of  the  same  year  by  G.  F.  Meier,  who  agreed  in  the  views 
of  those  who  substitute  for  the  Persons  of  the  Deity  three  distinct 
Powers  or  Attributes.  This  work  of  Dr,  Seiler's  I  am  not 
acquainted  with,  but  I  have  seen  enough  of  the  work  on  the 
Deity  of  Christ  (which  is  the  first  on  Dr.  Knapp's  list  of  books 
on  this  subject,)  to  satisfy  me  that  at  the  period  of  its  publi- 
cation, he  was  "  strictly  and  judiciously  orthodox."*  In  this 
work  he  expressly  rejects  the  hypothesis  of  Sabellius,  and  in  a 
communication  which  I  have  just  received  from  Dr.  Pye  Smith, 
that  gentleman,  in  reference  to  Dr.  Knapp's  recommendation  of 
Dr.  Seiler's  work  on  the  Deity  of  Christ,  and  his  silence  on  this 
particular  question,  observes,  "  Now  Knapp  was  a  man  very 
much  of  the  serious,  practical,  biblical  spirit  of  Seller,  and  if 
the  latter  had  belonged  to  the  Modalist  class,  he  was  extremely 
likely  to  have  known,  and  to  have  mentioned  it." 

The  great  length  to  which  the  ensuing  work  extends,  compels 
me  to  come  to  a  close ;  I  shall  therefore  only  observe  that 
some  of  Dr.  Seiler's  writings  for  the  instruction  of  youth  went 
to  fourteen,  and  even  seventeen  editions,  and  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Wiirzburg  directed  them  to  be  used  in  his 
diocese. "I" 

his  translator  adds,  "  has  always  proved  more  seductive  than 
any  other  to  mystics  and  pietists,  and  persons  who  have  mingled 
feeling  and  imagination  with  philosophical  investigation."  Ypey, 
the  ecclesiastical  historian,  classes  Dr.  Doddridge  among  those 
inclined  towards  Sabellianism. 

*  See  Ueber  die  Gottheit  Christi,  pp.  9,),  110,  118,  119  ;  and 
the  extract  in  Dr.  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony,  Vol.  III.  p.  309. 
2d  ed.  Programma  de  diflicultatibus  Arianismi  subtilioris,  im- 
primis Clarkiani.  Erlang.  1776.  4to ;  and  Considerations  on 
Meiers  new  philosophical  view  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  a 
solution  of  the  question — Are  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead 
Substances  or  Accidents,  or  neither?  Bresl.  1765.  8vo.  By 
G.  F.  Seller. 

■\  Conversations  lexicon,  last  cd.     Leipzig,  1830. 
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DUTCH   TRANSLATION. 


The  venerable  Dr.  Seiler  has  been  long  and  de- 
servedly classed  among  those  divines  and  commen- 
tators, who  still  plead  in  Germany  for  the  pure 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  As  many  of  the  other 
writings,  Latin  as  well  as  German,  of  this  learned 
and  industrious  theologian,  have  been  favourably 
received  in  Holland,  the  work,  of  which  a  transla- 
tion is  now  presented,  has  equally  commended  itself 
to  the  regard  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
our  countrymen.  This  work  was  first  published  at 
Erlangen  in  the  year  1800,  with  the  following 
title :  "  BibHsche  Hermeneutik,  oder  Grunsatze 
und  Regeln  zur  Erkiarung  der  heilige  Schrift  des 
Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments."  It  was  this  high 
character  which  induced  the  Publisher,  Mr. 
Honkoop,  to  announce  a  Dutch  translation  more 
than  two  years  since.  But  before  he  was  able 
to  procure  a  translator,  he  happened  to  intro- 
duce the  subject  to  me  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation.    I  then  gave  him  to  understand  that  I  also 
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highly  approved  of  Seiler's  Hermeneutics,  which 
I  considered  the  best  work  extant  on  the  subject ; 
but  that  it  was  a  work,  at  the  same  time,  which 
required  notes  of  a  fundamental  character,  and 
which  appeared  to  me  to  be  necessary  in  a  Dutch 
edition.  I  had  a  view  to  those  passages,  especially, 
(of  which  I  pointed  out  some  which  I  immediately 
recollected,)  wherein  the  Author  appeared  to  me 
to  incline  to,  or  make  too  many  concessions  in 
favour  of,  those  methods  of  interpreting  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  are  now,  alas!  so  prevalent  in 
Germany,  and  against  which  he  has  himself  not 
only  entered  his  protest  in  his  former  writings,  but 
given  most  appropriate  warnings  in  some  passages 
of  the  present  work.  This  conversation  subse- 
quently led  to  kind  and  repeated  solicitations  on 
the  part  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Honkoop,  urging  me 
to  undertake  the  translation,  and  the  supplying  of 
the  notes  which  the  work  required.  This  was  the 
occasion  of  the  present  work. 

In  regard  to  my  own  notes  and  additions,  which 
are  enclosed  in  brackets,  either  in  the  text  or  at 
the  foot  of  the  page,  I  shall  only  premise  one  or 
two  observations.  As  my  principal  object  was 
to  put  the  Dutch  reader  on  his  guard  against 
the  dangerous  errors  so  prevalent  in  Germany, 
I  have  in  my  notes  confined  myself  to  such  pas- 
sages as  appeared  to  me  to  have  this  dangerous 
tendency,  without  always  expressing  my  own 
opinions,  when  they  happen  to  differ  from  those  of 
the  writer  in   matters  of  less  moment.     However, 
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I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  some  supple- 
mental additions  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  I  have 
especially  taken  pains  to  point  out  the  writers 
with  whose  works  I  was  acquainted,  whom  I  con- 
sidered worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  wish 
to  pursue  their  studies  upon  any  of  the  subjects 
referred  to.  I  would  willingly  have  done  more, 
but  the  Publisher's  interest  required  that  the  work 
should  not  continue  longer  in  hand.  I  now  commit 
it,  in  its  present  state,  to  the  Dutch  reader.  Happy 
shall  I  be,  if  any  of  our  learned  countrymen 
present  us  with  a  Manual  requiring  fewer  notes 
than  that  of  Seiler  ;  in  the  mean  time  it  is  my 
wish  that  the  use  of  this  book  may  answer  the 
laudable  design  of  the  Author.  May  the  Almighty 
bless  his  labours,  as  well  as  my  efforts  to  promote 
the  knowledge  and  belief  of  the  contents  of  that 
Book,  which,  however  misunderstood  in  our  days 
by  some,  we  still  continue  to  reverence  as  surpass- 
ing all  others,  as  alone  Divine. 

J.  HERINGA,  Eliza's  Son. 


Ulrechf, 

nthDrccmher,  1804. 


ERRATA. 

Page  17.  line    7.  n. /«)•  Worterbueh  re^rf  Wbrteibuch. 

2.  from  bottom,  Jor  AI{;enieine  read  AUgemeine. 

18.    ...      9.  for  Pfeif'er  read  Pfeitier. 

28.  for  Professor  Stewart  read  Professor  Stuart. 

20.    ...      4.  from  bottom, /or  Also  (Torf  See  also. 

33.    ...    11,  &c. /or  universal  and  particular  rcarf  general  and  special. 

73.    ...    21. /or  Stewart's  rcarf  Stuart's. 

S.').    ...      2. /or  Corpus,  meum  rt'0(/ Corpus  meum. 

91.    ...      6.  Obs. /or  Hetzel  rcorf  Hezel. 

137.    ...      3.  /or  Naach  read  Nacii. 

141.    ...      5    from  bottom,  Jor  Gescbicbitc  read  Gescbichte. 

32().    ...      5.  from  bottom,  for  in  read  on. 

393.    ...     19. /or  Palestine  rcivrf  Palestinian. 

394.  note,  for  tenth  read  sixtb,  and  refer  to  the  note,  p.  (i.jl. 

407.    ...      2.  from  bottom,  for  Wathiii  read  Mattliiii,  or  Mattbaei. 

426.     ...      8.  for  exalted  read  glorified. 

47G.    last  line,  n.  add  Meringa. 

527.  line  15.  for  du  Romeinem  read  do  Romeinen. 

557.    ...      fi.  from  bottom,  n.  for  genera  rend  general. 

558.    ...   25.  for  Kerchengescliicbte  read  Kirchengescliichte. 

570    ...     10.  for  yur  read  zur. 


BIBLICAL   HERMENEUTICS. 

PART  I. 

CONTAINING  PRINCIPLES  AND  GENERAL  RULES  FOR  THE 

INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES  OF 

THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


THE  AUTHOR'S  PREFACE, 


CONTAINING   A 


BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  BIBLICAL    INTERPRETATION. 


Independently  of  all  consideration  of  its  religious 
advantages,  no  book  has  conduced  more  than  the 
Bible  to  the  high  cultivation  and  moral  advance- 
ment of  the  human  mind.  The  labour  bestowed 
by  so  many  of  the  learned  upon  the  just  inter- 
pretation of  this  inestimable  book  is  of  itself  an 
attestation  of  its  worth,  and  gives  countenance  to 
the  supposition  that  Divine  Providence  has  ap- 
pointed it  for  the  attainment  of  great  designs.  So 
long  as  the  professors  of  that  religion,  whose 
doctrine  and  morals  are  contained  in  the  Bible, 
apply  themselves,  as  they  have  hitherto  done, 
to  explain  its  contents,  the  learning  of  Christians 
will  be  eminently  conspicuous.  Nay,  a  well- 
grounded  system  of  Biblical  Interpretation  pre- 
supposes no  shght  degree  of  knowledge,  and 
almost  compels  the  instructors  of  the  rising  clergy 
to    apply   themselves   closely   to  literary  pursuits. 
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in  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  tlie  ancient 
oriental  languages, — of  the  most  celebrated  works 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, — of  ancient  history, — 
and  of  many  sciences  for  which  the  constant 
exercise  of  the  power  of  thinking  is  required.  It 
cannot,  indeed,  be  denied  that  the  interpreters  of 
Holy  Scripture,  both  Jews  and  Christians,  have 
often  swerved  from  the  truth,  and  introduced  error, 
superstition,  and  prejudice,  instead  of  a  sound 
knowledge  of  religion  and  ethics.  But  it  was  pre- 
cisely the  want  of  a  well-regulated  and  systematic 
Scheme  of  Interpretation  which  produced  such  dis- 
orders of  a  fanatical  imagination,  or,  to  say  the 
least,  such  palpable  aberrations  of  the  understand- 
ing. As  even  with  the  possession  of  much  know- 
ledge, both  philological  and  philosophical,  numerous 
and  long-continued  errors  have  been  mixed  up  with 
the  important  work  of  Biblical  Interpretation,  it  is 
evident  that  a  System  of  Interpretation,  founded 
on  sound  principles  of  reason — on  philology, 
grammar,  and  history,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
necessary  for  future  teachers  of  religion.  I  trust, 
then,  that  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  Biblical 
Interpretation,  however  imperfect,  will  have  the 
effect  of  exciting  many  divines  and  theological 
students  to  devote  all  the  powers  of  their  mind  to 
acquire  such  a  knowledge  of  languages,  of  philo- 
sophy, and  history,  as  will  prepare  them  to  expound 
the  most  important  of  books  agreeably  to  sound 
and  judicious  rules.  In  order  to  excite  and 
strengthen  such  aspirations  after  truth,  I  shall  here. 
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by  way  of  Preface,  give  a  brief  history  of  Her- 
meneutics.  But,  as  the  history  of  the  actual 
progress  of  Bibhcal  Interpretation  cannot  be  well 
separated  from  the  history  of  its  Science,  the 
object  will  be  best  attained  by  combining  a  brief 
sketch  of  both.  Students  in  theology  can,  by 
means  of  their  tutors,  or  from  the  books  referred  to 
in  the  sequel,  acquire  more  extensive  information. 

This  history  may  be  divided  into  three  periods  : — 
first,  from  the  time  of  Christ  to  the  fourth  century ; 
second,  from  the  fifth  century  to  the  Reformation  ; 
third,  from  the  latter  period  to  our  own  times. 


FIRST  PERIOD. 

FROM  CHRIST  TO  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY. 

1.  It  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel,  §  227,  how 
the  Jewish  teachers  treated  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament,  Their  perverted  and  singular  modes 
of  interpretation  will  be  best  learned  partly  from 
the  Chaldee  Targums  and  from  the  Talmud,  and 
also  in  part  from  the  later  Rabbinical  writings. 

2.  How  Jesus  in  some  measure  adapted  himself 
to  their  modes,  but  at  the  same  time  opposed  their 
errors,  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel,  §  263,  and  the 
following  paragraphs.  He  revealed  the  true  sense 
of  the  ancient  prophets,  and  restored  the  genuine 
interpretation  of  the  law. 

3.  The  Apostles  adhered  in  the  main  to  the 
interpretation    which    they   learned    from   Jesus, 

B  2 
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and  had  further  discovered  through  their  own 
reflection,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  (1  Cor.  ii.  9—14;  1  Pet.  i.  11,  12;  2  Pet. 
i.  19.) 

4.  The  successors  of  the  apostles  were  partly 
Jewish,  partly  Gentile,  Christians. 

(1.)  The  learned  converts  from  Judaism  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  did  not 
.adhere  to  the  simple  method  of  interpretation  made 
use  of  by  Jesus  and  the  Apostles  ;  they  introduced 
much  that  was  irrelevant  into  Christianity  from 
Jewish  literature,  and  they  were  particularly  de- 
voted to  the  practice  of  allegorizing,  of  which 
we  have  an  example  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas. 

(2.)  Those  Christians  who  had  formerly  been 
Gentile  teachers  brought  with  them  the  mode  of 
interpretation  which  was  made  use  of  by  the  com- 
mentators on  the  Greek  poets,  particularly  Homer. 
The  most  ancient  of  the  Fathers  were  in  the  habit 
of  straining  and  torturing  the  words  of  Holy 
Scripture,  so  as  to  make  them  available  for  their 
immediate  object,  although  they  contained  nothing 
of  that  meaning  which  they  wished  to  extract  by 
their  recondite  and  far-fetched  applications.  This 
was  called  the  interpretation  /car'  olkovo^iuw,  [or  the 
economical  method  of  interpretation.]  Tatian  and 
Athenagoras  afford  many  specimens  of  it.  The 
practice  of  allegonzing  was  introduced  at  a  very 
early  period  into  Alexandria.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria was  somewhat  moderate  in  its  use,  but 
Origen  quite  extravagant.     The  labour,   notwith- 
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standing,  which  this   great   man  devoted   to   the 
study  of  the  Bible  has  been  of  the  highest  value, 
both  with  respect  to  sacred  criticism  in  general, 
and  to  the  discovery  of  the  literal  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture in  particular.     Next  to   Origen,  Chrysostom 
has  best  unfolded  the  literal  sense,  and  has,  besides, 
avoided  the  forced  and  recondite  allegory  of  Origen. 
Jerome,  a  close  follower  of  Origen,  whom  he  kept 
perpetually  in  view,  is  unquestionably  next  to  him 
the  most  skilful  interpreter,  as  he  has  proved  both 
by  his  own  Bibhcal  works,  and  by  his  improve- 
ment and  revision  of  the  Vulgate.     This  improved 
Vulgate  was  the  foundation   of  Scriptural    Inter- 
pretation throughout  the  whole  Western  Church. 
By  the  aid  of  this  Version  it  was  that  Luther  was 
enabled  so  admirably  to  translate  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  from  the  original  text,  without  the  pos- 
session of  such  philological   knowledge  as  would 
have  otherwise  been  required  for  so  difficult  a  task. 
With   the   exception  of  Ephrem  the    Syrian,  the 
Eastern  Church,  at  this  period,  produced  no  good 
commentator  on  the  Scriptures  whose  writings  have 
survived. 

SECOND  PERIOD. 

FROM  THE  FIFTH  CENTURY  TO  THE  REFORMATION. 

1.  In  the  Greek  church,  Theodoret  made  a  good 
collection  of  Scriptural  comments,  chiefly  from 
the  writings  of  Chrysostom.  He  has  also  de- 
rived from  Origen  much  that  is  useful,  while,  like 
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Chrysostom,  he  avoided  that  Father's  allegorical 
method  of  interpreting.  Theophylact,  Euthymius 
Zigabenus,  and  QEcumenius  laboured  in  the  same 
department ;  they  made  compilations  from  the 
old  Greek  Fathers,  on  which  account  their  com- 
ments are  not  devoid  of  value.  Shorter  collections 
were  made  by  Olympiodorus  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, by  Procopius  of  Gaza  in  the  sixth,  and  by 
Nicetas  (Serronius)  at  Constantinople  in  the 
eleventh.  Such  extracts  from  the  old  commentators 
were  called  cTriro^tai  ep/nTjvHMv,  and  after  the  twelfth 
century,  Catenae  Patrum. 

2.  In  the  Latin  church  Augustine  was  the 
precursor  in  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  as 
well  as  in  theology  in  general.  For,  although  his 
o-cquaintance  with  the  original  languages  was  ex- 
tremely defective,  he  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
genius,  and  his  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature 
frequently  supplied  the  want  of  learning. 

The  Venerable  Bede  has,  in  his  '  Commentarii 
in  Libros  Sacros,'  made  compilations  from  Jerome, 
Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  other  Fathers  of  the  Latin 
church. 

Of  any  peculiar  instructions  in  aid  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  nothing  solid  or 
useful  is  to  be  found  in  either  of  these  periods. 
Nay,  what  Tichonius  has  written  in  the  fourth 
century,  Hadrian  in  the  fifth,  and  Cassiodorus  in 
the  sixth,  scarcely  deserve  to  be  named,  except  as 
matter  of  history.  Although  Augustine  has,  in  the 
third  book  of  his  '  Christian   Doctrine,'  shown  the 
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teachers  of  Christianity  how  to  make  a  proper 
use  of  Holy  Scripture  in  popular  instruction, 
we  find  nowhere  in  his  writings  any  sound  rules 
for  the  discovery  of  the  historico-grammatical 
sense.  So  much  time  was  taken  up  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches  in  refuting  the  Nestorians, 
Eutychians,  and  other  heretics  (so  called),  that  the 
critical  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  neglected. 
Few,  if  any,  new  investigations  were  attempted. 
Men  were  content  to  refute  their  adversary  by  the 
most  forced  interpretations  of  some  passage  in  the 
Scriptures  ;  if  any  of  their  interpretations  had  the 
semblance  of  an  authority  in  its  favour,  and  was 
but  supported  by  tradition,  it  carried  the  day. 
During  the  time  of  the  Schoolmen  there  were  few 
Latin  divines  who  were  even  moderately  acquainted 
with  Greek,  to  say  nothing  of  Hebrew.  When  an 
error  had  crept  into  the  Vulgate,  which  was  every 
day  becoming  more  and  more  corrupted,  all  who 
used  this  version  were  led  to  adopt  the  same 
error. 


THIRD  PERIOD. 

FROM    THE    REFORMATION    TO    THE    PRESENT    TIME. 

The  light  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  burst 
upon  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies. The  desire  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  languages  became  general.  Need  I  name 
Ficini,  Reuchhn,  Erasmus? — or  Luther,  who,  by 
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his  translation  of  the  Bible,  contributed  so  much 
to  a  better  mode  of  scriptural  interpretation  ?     By 
what  a  smooth  and  easy  path  did  Melanchthon 
lead  his  hearers  to  the  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  his  explanation  of  the  old  profane 
writers !    Matthew  Flacius,  however,  was  the  first 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  idea  of  a  peculiar 
system   of  interpretation.      His  '  Clavis   Scripturas 
Sacrse'  is  still,  in  many  respects,  a  useful  book. 
What  the  Ancient  Fathers  had  said  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  Flacius  abridged,  examined 
the   principal   parts    of    their   comments,  pointed 
out  the   way   to    the    investigation    of    the  true 
sense,  and  thereby  rendered  great  service  to   the 
clergy.     It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  theologians 
and   commentators   who    succeeded   him   did   not 
follow    in     the     steps     of    their    able    precursor. 
Theological  disputes  ensued  ;    the  Lutheran  doc- 
trines   were    reduced    to    a    system,   which,    con- 
trary to  the  design  of  the  founders, — at  least  of 
a  Chemnitz,  was  abused  so  as  to   close  the  door 
against  new  investigations.     Men  of  the  greatest 
talents  were  continually  dividing,  and  joining  the 
teachers  of  erroneous  doctrines,  as  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries.    Subsequently  the  disputes  between 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Lutherans,  after  the 
rise  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  gained  the  ascendency. 
The  members  of  this  order  applied  themselves  but 
little   to  the  study  of  Exegesis,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  John  Maldonado,  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  who  compiled  commentaries 
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on   the  greater  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  from 
the  more  ancient  Expositors.     Even  the  Protest- 
ants began  to  slacken  in  their  scriptural  studies ; 
indeed  there  were  at  that  time  too  few  helps  to  a 
better  method  of  interpretation.     These  were  first 
provided  for  them  in  other  countries  of  Europe. 
Among  the  most  important  and  essential  were  the 
Polyglots.  Cardinal  Ximenes  conceived  the  first  plan 
of  a  work  of  this  kind,  and  completed  it  at  a  muni- 
ficent expense.     Benedict  Arias  Montanus,  Xantes 
Pagnini,  G.  Michael  Le  Jay,  and  his  learned  coad- 
jutors, have  left  an  everlasting  memorial  of  them- 
selves  through   their  praiseworthy  industry ;    and 
have  thereby  conduced  to  give  the  Bible  a  celebrity 
above  all  other  books.     The  Germans  made  too 
late  a  use  of  these  important  works ;  nevertheless, 
by  their  industry  in  the  seventeenth  century,  they 
overcame  many  diflficulties  which  lay  in  the  way 
of  a  better  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.     One 
of  the   most   renowned   men   of  this  period   was 
Solomon  Glass  :  his  '  Philologia  Sacra,'  which  first 
came  out  in  1623,  was  for  more  than  a  century  a 
guide  to  the  interpreters  of  the  Bible.     The  other 
peculiar  Systems,  which  were  written  in  and  after 
that  time,  to  about  the  year  1720,  have  now  lost 
all  their  usefulness,  although  they   were  the  best 
which    then     existed    for    the    interpretation    of 
the  Bible.     The  names  of  all  these  writers  will  be 
found  in  J.  G.   Walch's  '  Bibliotheca  Theologica 
Selecta,'  Vol.  IV.  p.  209  and  the  following  pages. 
I  shall  now  mention  the  names  only  of  J.  Gerard, 
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J.  Oleavius,  J.  C,  Dannhauer,  and  superior  to  these, 
Augustus  PfeifFer,  who  introduced  a  more  improved 
method  in  his  *  Hermeneutica/  and  especially  in 
his  'Critica  Sacra;'  as  did  J.  Benj.  Carpzov, — 
and  also  Val.  Er.  Loescher,  both  in  his  work,  '  De 
Causis  Linguae  Hebr.,'  and  in  his  '  Breviarium 
Theologiae  Exegeticae.'  The  writings  of  the  last 
named  individual  were  directed  against  the  school 
of  Halle,  or  rather  that  of  Frank  ;  these  con- 
troversies were  conducted  indeed  with  a  little  too 
much  asperity,  for  Frank  and  Lang  had  excited 
hundreds  of  young  men,  in  Halle  and  elsewhere, 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and 
to  take  philosophy  less  as  their  guide  than  was  then 
usual  in  such  labours,  which  should  derive  their  light 
from  history  and  philology.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
Franke  and  his  followers  often  endeavoured  to  ehcit 
more  from  the  words  of  the  Bible,  and  especially 
the  New  Testament,  than  they  actually  contained ; 
but  this  practice  did  not  long  continue.  The  same 
school  produced  a  Rambach,  a  disciple  of  Buddeus. 
The  Lectures  which  came  out  after  his  death  on  his 
*  Exercitationes  Hermeneuticas'  exhibit  an  original 
thinker,  who  had  firmly  determined  to  shake  off  the 
trammels  of  the  then  prevaiUng  prejudices  in  regard 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  Recken- 
berg,  in  his  '  Tractatus  de  Studio  sacras  Hermeneu- 
ticae,'  made  good  use  of  the  groundwork  laid  by 
Rambach;  and  in  1736,  in  his  'Nexus  Canonum 
Exegeticorum  Naturalis,  &c.'  brought  to  light  the 
merits  of  this  divine  in  the  art  of  interpretation. 
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Sigismund  James  Baumgarten  has,  in  his  *  Unter- 
richt  von  Auslegung  der  Heih'ge  Schrift,'  1742, 
pubhshed  systematic  rules  for  the  art  of  interpre- 
tation, which  may  be  seen  in  the  '  Ausfuhrhchen 
Vortrag  uber  die  BibHsche  Hermeneutik/  pubhshed 
by  Bertram  in  1769. 

While  these  things  were  doing  in  Germany, 
another  mode  of  interpretation  was  invented  in 
Holland.  John  Koch  (Cocceius)  had,  with  all  his 
learning,  most  far-fetched  notions  as  to  the  true 
manner  of  expounding  the  Scriptures.  He  and 
his  coadjutors  fell  into  the  mystical  and  alle- 
gorical method  of  interpretation,  and  his  system 
of  Covenant-theology*  misled  him  to  the  adop- 
tion of  many  false  notions  :  notwithstanding  this, 
his  '  Lexicon  et  Comment.  Sermonis  Hebraici' 
was  the  best  dictionary  of  the  time.  A  more 
judicious  course  was  pursued  by  Vitringa,  as  is 
shown  in  his  ample  Commentary  on  Isaiah.  But  the 
leader  and  guide  of  commentators  in  every  branch 
of  sacred  criticism,  and  principally  that  of  the 
New  Testament,  was  the  celebrated  Hugh  de  Groot 
(Grotius),  who  shone  above  all  the  interpreters  of 

*  The  Cocceians  imagined  that  they  could  not  give  a  more 
sublime  and  engaging  aspect  to  the  christian  religion  than  by 
representing  it  under  the  garb  and  analogy  of  a  covenant  entered 
into  between  God  and  men.  See  Mosheim's  Eecl.  Hist.  Vol.  III. 
pp.  456  and  491.  Translated  by  James  Murdock,  D.D.,  1832. 
Their  straining  of  this  scriptural  metaphor  led  them  into  many 
chimerical  conceits.  Another  remarkable  error  of  the  Cocceians, 
consisted  in  their  system  of  interpretation,  built  on  a  plurality  of 
signification  in  words,  or  a  manifold  interpretation  of  Scripture. — 
Translator. 
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his  day,  in  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages, 
good  taste  in  the  art  of  interpretation,  an 
uncommon  genius,  and  a  noble  gift  of  elucidating 
the  obscure  and  penetrating  into  the  sense  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

The  theory  of  Scriptural  Interpretation  was 
attended  to  by  Rivet  in  Holland,  and  by  John 
Alphonsus  Turretin  in  Switzerland.  The  work 
of  the  last  writer,  *  De  Sacr^  Scripturae  In- 
terpretandge  Methodo,'  which  was  first  published 
in  1 728,  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  Teller,  that  he 
published  a  new  edition  of  it  with  additions. 

New  and  important  helps  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Old  Testament  were  provided  by  one  of  the 
greatest  of  oriental  scholars,  Samuel  Bochart,  in 
1663,  in  his  '  Hierozoicon,'  and  his  'Geographia  Sa- 
cra.' A  still  clearer  light  was  thrown  on  its  interpre- 
tation in  Holland,  after  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century :  Albert  Schultens,  the  founder 
of  a  new  and  better  mode  of  treating  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, in  his '  Origines  Hebraga3,'  1723,  examined  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  from  a  new  point  of 
view,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  their  better  inter- 
pretation, chiefly  from  the  Arabic  and  other  Semitic 
dialects.  His  *  Institutiones  ad  Fundamenta  Linguas 
HebraiccE,'  followed  in  1737.  Schroeder  continued 
with  the  happiest  results  the  work  begun  by 
Schultens.  The  immortal  John  David  Michaelis, 
with  his  successors  in  Germany,  not  only  made  use 
of  the  new  discoveries  and  treasures  of  oriental 
literature,  which  have  reached  us  from  Holland, —   i 
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as   well    as    from     England,    France,   and    Italy, 
through  the  labours  of  a  Kennicott,  a  Houbigant, 
and  a  De  Rossi, — but  by  new  investigations  con- 
tinued them  with  as  much   acuteness  as   industry. 
How  much  have  the  '  Orientalische  Bibliothek'  of 
Michaelis,  the  excellent  treatises  of  an  Eichhorn  and 
his  coadjutors,  in  the  '  Repertorium  fiir  Biblische 
iind  Morgenlandsche  Litteratur,'  and  in  the  '  Al- 
gemeinen    Bibliothek   der    Bibhschen    Litteratur,' 
with    the  writings  of  a   Doederlein,  a    Dathe,   a 
Storr,  a  Schnurrer,  a  Paulus,  a  Bauer,  an  E.  F.  K. 
Rosenmiiller,  and  others,   contributed  to   a  more 
just  and  systematic  explanation   of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament !      Glass  has  been  as  it  were  new  created, 
and   advantageously    re-modelled    by   Dathe   and 
Bauer.     We    have,  within   the   last   thirty   years, 
obtained  new  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Chaldee 
grammars ;  many  excellent  philological  tracts,  re- 
lating to  the  dialects  and  their  use ;  the  LXX,  and 
its  value  and  use  in  the  explanation  of  the   Old 
Testament, — such  as  those  of  Fischer  and  others ; 
and    how    industrious     have    been    our    modern 
oriental  scholars  in  publishing  new,  and,  in  some 
respects,  improved  editions  of  the   works   of  the 
older  ones,  such  as  Bochart,  Cocceius,  and  Walton ! 
In  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, the  Germans  have    attained   the    highest 
eminence  without  much  foreign  aid,    except   that 
derived    from    polyglots     and    various     readings. 
John   Solomon  Semler  led  the  way,    in  his  '  Vor- 
bereitung  zur   Theologische  Hermeneutik,'   1  vol. 
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Halle,  1760,  of  which  three  other  volumes 
followed  to  1767  : — he  had  strengthened  his  natural 
genius  by  critical  inquiries,  and  by  investigating 
the  history  of  the  text  of  the  Bible,  in  the  va- 
luable works  of  Richard  Simon,  J.  Clericus,  and 
J.  Morinus ;  and  being  a  man  of  strong  mind,  and 
resolute  and  independent  spirit,  he  hazarded  many 
sentiments  which  none,  before  his  time,  had  ven- 
tured to  express.  In  1761  appeared  the  '  Institutio 
Interpretis  N.  T.'  of  the  immortal  Ernesti.  Both 
these  learned  men  devoted  all  their  exertions  to  bring 
into  vogue  the  grammatical  and  historical  mode  of 
interpretation.  Mill,  Bengel,  and  Wetstein  had 
already  published  their  critical  works ;  and  Semler 
selected  the  most  useful  in  order  to  commu- 
nicate them  to  other  theologians,  in  two  treatises, 
viz.  '  J.  J.  Wetstenii  Libelli  ad  Crisin  atque  Inter- 
pretationem  N.  T.  pertinentes,'  &c.  1766;  and 
*  Apparatus  ad  liberalem  N.  T.'  as  well  as  'Ad 
V.  T.  Interpretationem,'  Halle,  1767  and  1773. 
To  this  succeeded  his  '  Neuer  Versuch  zur  gemein- 
niizigen  Auslegung  des  N.  T.'  1786  ;  and  '  Zur 
beforderung  der  Kirchlichen  Hermeneutik,'  1788. 
In  the  mean  time  Ernesti  laboured  in  his  '  Theo- 
logische  Bibliothek'  at  every  opportunity,  to 
promote  improvements  in  the  true  mode  of 
interpretation.  He  was  the  precursor  of  one  of 
whom  Germany  may  boast,  who  has  never  been 
equalled  in  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament, — 
the  immortal  Griesbach ; — and  for  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture  she  has  produced  a  Noesselt,  a  Doeder- 
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lein,  a  Knapp,  a  Dathe,  a  Storr,  a  Morus,  a  John 
George RosenmUller,  a  Schleusner,  and  many  others. 
The  Introductions  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament  by  Michaehs  (with  the  elucidations  of 
Herbert  Marsh),  and  by  Haenlein,  have  contributed 
still  further  to  promote  systematic  Interpretations. 
It   is   needless   to   mention   what   light   has  been 
thrown  on  the  just  interpretation  of  many  passages 
by  the  WUrterbuch   (Dictionary)   of  Teller.     The 
Translation  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  notes 
of  Michaelis,    together  with    some    other    good 
versions  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  as  well  as  of 
separate   portions,    have    promoted    the  just  ex- 
pression of  the  Greek  original  in   our  vernacular 
tongue    [German].      The    study   of    the    art   of 
interpretation  itself  has  gradually  assumed  a  new 
form.     To  this  Eichhorn   has  contributed   not   a 
little  in  his  works  already  referred  to,  particularly 
by   two    pieces     in    the    '  Algem.    BibHoth.    der 
Bibhschen    Litteratur,'    B.  IV.  st.  2  ;   and    B.  VI. 
St.  1.     Dr.  Ammon  has  produced  a  new  edition  of 
Ernesti,  with  valuable  additions.*     The  Lectures 
of    the    immortal     Morus     on    the    same    work 

*  I  do  not  deny  that  the  additions  of  Ammon  are  now  and 
then  valuable  ;  but  they  are  of  much  less  utility  in  promoting  the 
use  of  Ernesti  s  work  than  might  have  been  expected  from  a  new 
ed,tor._  Many  of  the  notes,  moreover,  are  of  little  importance- 
some  irrelevant;  others  abound  with  palpable  errors.  The 
reader,  m  order  to  observe  this,  has  only  to  refer  to  the  Prole- 
gomena, §  3,  6,  8,  12.  Parti.  Sect.  I.  cap.  I.  S  o  3  ^  ,  1 
cap.  11.  §  12.  Sect.  11.  cap.  V.  §  3.  Part  III.  c;p.'i;§  6* 
-P-  11.   §  1,   2.    cap.   III.   §  4.    cap.  IV.    §  G.     cap.  V.   §  3 
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were  continued  by  Professor  Eichstadt,  and 
adapted  to  our  times  by  valuable  augmentations. 
But  Doctor  Plank,  in  his  '  Einleitung  in  die  Theo- 
logischen  Wissenschaften/  (Introduction  to  Theo- 
logical Sciences,)  Vol.  II.  Part  iii.  sect.  1,  has  laid 
down  such  just  principles  of  Hermeneutics,  and  so 
applicable  to  these  times,  that  they  may  with  safety 
be  recommended  to  future  Interpreters.  G.  W. 
Meyer,  of  Gottingen,  a  genuine  pupil  of  Eichhorn, 
has  published  the  first  volume  of  a  *  Hermeneutik 
des  A.  T.'  which  is  very  copious,  and  at  the  same 
time  eminently  solid.  [The  second  volume  was 
published  at  Lubeck,  in  1800. — H.] 

The  pleasure  which  I  feel  at  the  increasing  fame 
of  Germany,  and  the  pleasing  expectations  of  the 
great  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  works  of  so 
many  learned  men,  in  the  confirmation  of  truth, 
have  encouraged  me  to  be  more  diffuse  than  I  had 
at  first  proposed.*  May  these  expectations  not 
be  frustrated  !  and  may  the   rash    and  licentious 

cap.  VI.  §  18.  cap.  IX.  §  31,  45,  47,  50.  cap.  X.  §  21,  22.— 
Heringa. 

The  reader  may  consult  the  English  translation  of  Amnion's 
edition  of  Ernesti  in  the  Biblical  Cabinet,  where  are  some 
excellent  additional  remarks  by  the  Translator ;  who,  however, 
does  not  seem  in  every  instance  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with 
Ammon's  views,  owing  to  the  concise  way  in  which  that  writer 
expresses  himself,  and  his  not  giving  examples  in  proof  of  his 
assertions. — Translator. 

*  This  may  be  pardoned  to  the  learned  German  ;  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  the  praise  rather  too  unlimited.  Since  the  death 
of  Ernesti,  the  inconsiderate  zeal  of  numbers  who  imdertook 
the   reading  and  investigation  of  Scripture,   with   the  so   called 
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attempts  at  hazardous  interpretations,  and  the  sub- 
tilty  of  a  (so  called)  higher  criticism,  which  cuts  into 

higher  criticism, — many  rash  hypotheses, — and  systems  of  the 
'  Critical  Philosophy'  [Kant's], — this  same  Germany,  which  bore 
such  excellent  fruits,  produced  also  abundance  of  weeds.  The 
'  Worterbuch  '  of  Teller  has  no  doubt  its  merits,  but  it  has  also 
great  defects ;  and  I  would  advise  no  young  man  to  attempt  to  make 
use  ofit  unless  he  compares  it  with  Lang's  work,  '  Zur  beforderung 
des  niitzlichen  gebrauches  des  Tellerischen  Worterbuch  s  [For 
promoting  the  profitable  use  of  Teller's  Dictionar}'].  The 
'  Library,'*  too,  of  Eichhom,  now  closed,  —  (supplanted,  it 
seems,  by  the  vastly  inferior  '  Journal'  of  Gabler,) — furnishes  too 
many  proofs  of  that  laxity  and  licentiousness  in  the  treatment  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  which  our  author  proceeds  with  so  much 
justice  to  lament. — Heringa. 

In  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  writings  of  Semler, 
Eichhom,  and  other  modern  divines,  so  deservedly  commended 
by  Seller,  it  should  be  observed,  that  while  it  is  impossible 
to  appreciate  too  highly  many  of  their  labours  in  the  general 
criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  several  of  their 
writings  have  tended,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  undermine  the 
Divine  authority  of  the  sacred  records.  They  have  been  herein 
opposed,  in  Germany  and  Holland,  by  some  of  the  ablest 
divines  in  those  countries.  In  order  to  acquire  full  information 
on  this  subject,  I  would  recommend  the  perusal  of  an  inte- 
resting treatise  by  Heringa,  published  in  the  Dutch  language, 
among  the  tracts  of  the  Hague  Society  for  the  Vindication  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  entitled  '  Yertoog  over  het  recht  gebruik  en 
hedendaagsch  misbniik  der  Kritiek  in  de  behandeling  der  heilige 
Schriften '  (Essay  on  the  L^se  and  modem  Abuse  of  Criticism  in 
the  treatment  of  the  Holy  Scriptures),  Amsterdam,  1793,  in 
which  the  works  of  these  and  other  celebrated  German  divines  are 
carefully  examined,  their  excellences  duly  appreciated,  and  the 
student  put  on  his  guard  against  their  errors  and  abuses.  See 
also  Ypey's  excellent  '  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,'  in  the  same  language,  12  vols.  8vo. — Translator. 

*  The  '  Algemeine  Bibliothek  der  Biblische  Litteratur,'  or 
L^niver&al  Library  of  Biblical  Literature. — Tramslaxor. 
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the  very  life  blood  of  Christianity,  not  have  the 
effect  of  introducing  a  scepticism  into  the  investi- 
gation of  Scripture  more  dangerous  than  the  dreams 
of  Mystics  and  Allegorists — nay,  than  even  igno- 
rance itself! 

The  following  are  the  peculiar  modern  Systems 
of  Interpretation,  since  the  year  1770,  according 
to  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  were  written : — 

JoACH.  Ehren.  Pfeifer,  Institutiones  Hermeneuticoe  Sacr<E, 
veterum  atque  recentiorum  et  propria  quaedam  praecepta, 
complexae.  Erlangen,  1771,  8vo.  The  author,  my  ever 
revered  tutor,  has  in  these  Lectures  taken  in  some  degree  a 
scientific  view  of  the  Art  of  Interpretation. 

Sam.  Fried.  Nath.  Mori,  super  Hermeneutica  N.  T. 
Acroases  Academicse.  Editioni  aptavit,  prsefatione  et  addi- 
tamentis  instruxit  Car.  Abr.  Eichstaedt.  Vol.  I.  Lips. 
1797  [Vol.  II.  1802],  Svo. 

G.  T.  Zaciiari^,  Einleitung  in  die  Auslegungskunst  der 
H.  Schrift  [Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Interpreting  the 
Scriptures].  Gottingen,  1778,  8vo. 

Georg.  Mayeri,  Institutio  Interpretis  Sacri.  Vindob.  1789, 
8vo.  [This  learned  writer  was  of  the  Church  of  Rome. — 
Translator.] 

J.  A.  Ernesti,  Institutio  Interpretis  N.  T.  Edit.  4.  Suis 
Observationibus  auct;im  curavit  Chr.  Friedr.  Ammon. 
Lips.  1792.     [1803—1809. 

A  translation  of  this  work,  with  additions  from  the  writings  of 
Keil,  Moras,  Beck,  &c.,  and  notes  by  Professor  Stewart  of 
Andover,  was  published  in  America,  and  re-published  in 
London  under  the  following  title  : — '  Elements  of  Biblical 
Criticism  and  Interpretation,  &c.  with  additional  observations 
by  the  Rev.  E.  Henderson.'  London,  12mo.  1828.  A 
translation  of  Ammon's  edition  of  Ernesti  has  been  since 
published  in  the  Biblical  Cabinet,  entitled  '  Principles  of  Bib- 
lical Interpretation,'  translated  by  Charles  H.  Terrot,  A.M., 
late  Follow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Edinburgh,  1832. 
See  pp.  Ifj,  10,  n. — Translator.] 
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G.   L.  Baueri,  Hermeneutica  Sacra  V.  T.     Lips.  1707,  8vo. 
,  Entwurf  einer  Herraeneutik  des   Alten    vind 

Neuen    Testaments    zu    Vorlezungen,    [Sketch  of  Herme- 

neutics    of  the   Old  and  New  Testament,     in    a  course  of 

Lectures,]  Leipzig,  1799. 
GoTTL.  WiLH.  Mayer,  Versuch  einer  Hermeneutik,  [Essay  on 

Hermeneutics,]  Lubeck,  1799.* 

*  The  following  are  the  best  works  on  the  subject  written 
since  Seller's  time  : — 

GoTTL.  WiLH.  Mayer,  Grundriss  einer  Hermeneutik  des  A. 
und  N.  T.  Gotting.  1801,  Svo.  (Principles  of  Herme- 
neutics of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.) 

C.  D.  Beckii,  Monogrammata  Hermeneutices  Librorum  Nov. 
Foederis,  P.  1.  1803,  Svo.  Lips. 

K.  G.  Bretschneider,  Historisch-Dogmatische  Auslegung 
des  N.  T.  (Historico-Dogmatic  Interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament),  Leipz.  1806,  8vo. 

D.  Car.  Aug.  Theoph.  Keilii,  Elementa  Hermeneutices  N.  T. 
Latini  reddita  a  C.  A.  G.  Emmerlung.  Lips.  1811.  This  little 
book  contains  much  useful  information  in  a  small  compass. 

Johannes  Jahn,  Enchiridion  Hermeneuticce  GeneraJis  Tabu- 
larum  Vet.  et  Nov.  Foederis,  Viennae,  1812,  Svo.  This  work 
is  too  well  known  to  require  commendation  here.  It  is, 
I  think,  the  most  useful  work  of  the  size  (184  pages)  for 
assisting  the  study  of  the  grammatical  interpretation  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  is  particularly  valuable  for 
the  number  of  Scripture  references  which  it  contains  in  illus- 
tration of  the  author's  positions ;  but  the  learned  Professor 
has  been  justly  censured  for  combining  the  Hermeneutics  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament.  See  O.  P.  B.  (viz.  Hasen- 
ritter)'s  review,  in  A.  L.  Z.  Jena,  1812,  Svo.  No.  41, 
and  Eichstadt's  remarks  in  his  preface  to  '  Mori  Acroases ' 
(an  admirable  work,  and  almost  indispensable  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  Ernesti's  Institut.).  Jahn,  who  died  in  1816,  was 
a  Divine  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  Professor  of  Dogmatic 
Theology  in  the  Imperial  College  of  Vienna. 

Jo.  Jacobi  Griesbach,  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Hermeneutik 
des  N.  T.  (Lectures  on  the  Hermeneutics  of  the  New  Tes- 

c2 
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I  now  humbly  submit  to  the  candid  judgment  of  the 
learned  reader  this  attempt  of  mine  to  furnish  a  work 
on  the  Art  of  Interpreting  the  Bible.  This  work 
contains  a  slight  augmentation  of  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  Lectures  on  Hermeneutics,  which  I 
delivered  some  years  since  at  the  University  of 
Erlangen.     As  the  objects  of  this  Science  have  been 

lament),  a  posthumous  work,  edited  by  John  Charles  Samuel 
Steiner.     Nurnberg,   1815.     8vo. 

Frederic  Lucke,  Grundriss  der  N.  T.  Hermeneutik  iind  ihrer 
Geschichte  (Principles  and  History  of  the  Hermeneutics  of 
the  N.  T.)     Gottingen,   1817.     8vo. 

T.  P.  C.  Kaiser,  Grundriss  einer  Systems  der  N.  T.  Herme- 
neutik (Principles  of  a  System  of  Hermeneutics  of  the  N.  T.) 
Erlangen,  1817. 

G.  B.  Redding,  Uitlegkundig  Handboek  voor  Ongeleerden 
(Manual  of  Hermeneutics  for  the  Unlearned).  Groningen, 
1807.     This  work  is  written  in  a  popular  style. 

George  Christian  Knapp,  Scriptavarii  Argumenti,  maximam 
partem  Exegetici  et  Historici.  Halis  Sax.  1805,  et  iterum, 
1823.    2  vols.  8vo. 

ATranslation  of  the  late  Dr.Knapp's  work,  entitled '  Vorlesungen 
uber  die  Christliche  Glaubenslehre,'  Halle,  1827,  has  been 
published  in  America  with  tlie  following  title  :  '  Lectures  on 
Christian  Theology,  &c.  translated  by  Leonard  Woods,  jun. 
Abbot  Resident  at  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Andover.' 
2  vols.  8vo.  New  York,  1832. 

J.  H.  Pareau,  Institutio  Veteris  Test.     Utrecht,  1822.   8vo. 

Novi  Testament!.     Ditto. 

Pareau's  works,  which  will  be  more  particularly  referred  to  in 
the  sequel,  are,  like  those  of  the  Dutch  divines  in  general, 
quite  free  from  that  laxity  of  interpretation  by  which  the 
German  divines  have  been  so  much  distinguished.  Also 
the  works  of  Noesselt,  Storr,  Doederlein,  Tittmann,  Alber, 
&c.,  some  of  which  will  be  referred  to  in  their  proper  places. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  second  volume  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
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from  time  to  time  examined  by  the  learned  from 
various  and  new  points  of  view,  these  Lectures  have 
consequently  assumed  a  somewhat  different  form. 
The  more  numerous  are  the  helps  to  the  expla- 
nation of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  more  accurately 
defined  should  be  their  use.  We  must  keep  pace 
with  our  contemporaries  in  the  instruction  of  stu- 


Hartwell  Home's  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  7th  Ed.  London,  1834.  English  divines  and  theo- 
logical students  are  indebted  to  this  able  and  industrious  writer 
for  pointing  out  the  best  sources  of  information  among  the  divines 
of  the  German  school,  and  at  the  same  time  discriminating 
carefully  between  the  various  characters  of  those  learned  and 
ingenious,  though  often  extravagant  and  dangerously  speculative, 
writers.  The  English  student  should  also  not  neglect  to  read 
with  attention  the  profoundly  learned  and  valuable  Lectures  of 
Bishop  Marsh.  The  best  edition  bears  the  following  title : — 
'  Lectures  on  the  Criticism  of  the  Bible,  with  two  Preliminary 
Lectures  on  Theological  Study  and  Theological  Arrangement ; 
to  which  are  added,  Two  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Biblical 
Interpretation.  By  Herbert  Marsh,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  F.S.A., 
Lady  Margaret's  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  Cambridge,  1828.' 
The  11th  and  12th  Lectures  contain  a  lucid  history  of  biblical 
interpretation,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present.  The  style 
of  this  work  is  clear  and  agreeable,  and  the  information  which  it 
contains  is  indispensable  to  the  man  of  liberal  education  as  well 
as  the  divine.  The  Dissertations  prefixed  to  Campbell's  '  Trans- 
lation of  the  Gospels'  abound  also  with  valuable  philological  and 
hermeneutical  investigations ;  and,  although  not  expressly  written 
with  this  view,  the  '  Scripture  Testimony'  of  the  Rev.  John  Pye 
Smith,  D.D.,  contains  a  fund  of  useful  information,  brought 
down  to  the  most  modern  times,  on  this  important  subject,  the 
taste  for  which,  I  am  happy  to  add,  seems  rapidly  on  the  increase 
in  this  country.  For  the  other  works  of  English  divines  on  the 
same  subject,  see  Mr.  Home's  Introduction. — Translator. 
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dents  in  Theology,  and  be  constantly  on  the  look 
out  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  knowledge  our  hearers 
immediately  require,  and  what  particular  errors  they 
should  be  guarded  against. 

The  plan  of  this  work  is  simple  : — 

The  Bible  is  a  book  given  by  Divine  Providence 
to  men,  by  means  of  human  agency  and  through 
the  medium  of  reason,  being  that  without  which 
no  revelation  could  be  received,  understood,  or 
explained.     Consequently, 

I.  All  interpretation  should  be  regulated  by  uni- 
versal Principles  of  Reason.  With  these  Principles 
the  present  work  begins.     Then  follows  : 

II.  The  Art  of  Interpretation  applied  to  the 
Bible  :  which  embraces — 

1 .  Rules  for  the  Interpretation  of 

(1.)  The  whole  of  the  Old  Testament. 
(2.)  The  several  parts  thereof. 

2.  Rules  for  the  Interpretation  of — 

(1.)  The  whole  of  the  New  Testament. 

(2.)  The  several  parts  thereof. 
The  rest  will  be  found  in  the  Contents.     If  this 
book  be  found  applicable  to  our  times,  I  trust  that 
students  in  Theology  will  profit  by  the  use  of  it. 
This  is  the  sole  wish  of  my  heart. 

G.  F.  SEILER. 

Erlangen,  1800. 


INTRODUCTION, 


CONTAINING 

PRELIMINARY    OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE    EXPRESSION    OF 

THOUGHTS  BY  SIGNS, 

AND    THE   EXPLANATION   OF   THESE   SIGNS. 


§  1.  The  mind  would,  even  without  the  aid 
of  words,  or  other  signs  of  ideas,  have  heen 
conscious  of  certain  perceptions,  affections,  and 
sensible  impressions ;  but  it  could  neither  clearly 
distinguish  them,  nor  retain  them  in  the  memory ; 
neither  would  it  be  able  to  attain  a  rational  insight 
into  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect.  For 
this  purpose  certain  signs  are  necessary  for  distin- 
guishing things  when  not  present  to  the  senses. 

§  2.  One  man  cannot  immediately  perceive  the 
thoughts  and  sentiments  of  another.  ,  As,  however, 
the  intercourse  of  mankind,  their  progressive 
improvement,  and  their  religious  and  moral 
cultivation,  rendered  a  mutual  communication 
of  thought  and  sentiment  among  the  various  mem- 
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bers  of  society  unavoidable, — it  was  requisite  that 
there  should  be  certain  means  of  promoting  this 
communication  ;  these  means  are  the  Sig?is  of  our 
Thoughts,  or  Signs  of  Ideas. 

Observation. — The  phrase  Signs  of  Ideas  is,  when  taken  in  a 
general  sense,  used  to  express  every  outward  action  which 
makes  known  to  others,  by  means  of  the  senses,  what  passes 
in  the  mind. 

See  'Ueber  Sprache  in  Riicksicht  aufGeschichte  der  Menschheit,' 
[On  Language  as  connected  with  the  History  of  Man,]  by 
C.  G.  Anton.     Gorlitz,  1798. 

§  3.  The  Signs  of  Ideas  are  expressions  of  that 
thing  which  can  be  discerned  in  the  mind, — conse- 
quently of  a  certain  definite  condition, — of  an 
experience,  a  feeling,  a  desire,  an  affection,  or  a 
clear  perception,  and  a  free  determination  of  the 
will.  That  thing  in  the  mind  which  is  intimated 
by  an  outward  sign  is  called  the  thing  signijied. 

§  4.  In  order  to  attain  the  object  of  a  mutual 
communication  of  thoughts,  each  sign  should  ex- 
press a  certain  definite  state,  perception,  and  ope- 
ration of  the  mind,  or  a  condition  of  the  same ;  that 
is,  each  sign  must  have  its  proper  signification — 
its  definite  sense. 

That  branch  of  science  which  is  occupied  with 
the  Doctrine  of  Signs  is  called  the  Knowledge 
of  Signs  (Semiotics).  It  consists  partly  of  the 
Art  of  Signification,  which  teaches  rules  according 
to  which  an  object  is  to  be  distinctly  pointed  out 
by  appropriate  signs  :  partly  of  the  general  Art  of 
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Interpretation,  or  Hermeneutics,  which  teaches  the 
rules  by  which  the  Signification  of  the  Signs  of  our 
Thoughts  is  to  be  discovered.  The  business  of  him 
who  discovers  and  expresses  the  sense  of  a  speech 
or  writing  is  called  Interpretation. 

§  5.  The  Signs  of  Ideas  are  either  natural  or 
artificial.  The  7iatural  are  so  constituted  that  they 
may  be  easily  understood  by  any  one  without  pre- 
vious instruction,  without  any  conventional  agree- 
ment, without  the  introduction  of  arbitrary  customs: 
as,  for  instance,  when  a  person  in  danger  of  drown- 
ing, and  unable  to  call  out,  beckons  with  his  hand 
for  help.  The  artificial  signs  are  such  as  have  been 
received  and  confirmed  by  convention,  or  the  intro- 
duction of  arbitrary  customs. 

§  6.  The  conceptions  which  are  pointed  out 
by  signs  are  received  from  others  by  the  eye  or  the 
ear ;  they  may  also  be  made  known  through  the 
senses  of  feeling,  taste,  or  smelling :  for  example, 
to  place  in  the  hand  a  fragrant  rose  in  full  bloom, 
is  in  many  parts  of  the  East  a  significant  act. 

§  7.  Besides  this.  Representations  (or  Types)  of 
the  things  themselves,  also  certain  Motions  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  compound  Actions,  are  signs  of 
Thoughts  and  Sentiments.  These  are  called  sym- 
bolic actions :  for  example,  Jeremiah  wears  a  yoke; 
the  high  priest  is  commanded  to  bathe  before  he 
approaches  God  ;  Baptism  ;  the  Communion. 
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Observation. — Mimes  and  Gestures,  Symbols  and  Jlieroylt/phies, 
and  such  Sic/ns  of  Ideas,  were  in  ancient  limes  necessary  and 
important  helps,  in  communicating  to  otliers  certain  kinds  of 
knowledge,  and  in  handing  them  down  to  posterity.  The 
Inlerpretation  of  Dreams  is  also  a  species  of  explanation  of 
supposed  Signs  of  Ideas. 

§  8.  We  have  hitherto  treated  principally  of 
Speech  and  Writing,  which  are  the  two  most  perfect 
Signs  of  Ideas,  by  the  use  of  which  mankind  is 
civilized,  and  religious  and  moral  instruction  im- 
parted and  propagated.  Words  expressed  in  sounds 
are  the  immediate  signs  of  ideas — words  expressed 
in  writing  the  mediate. 

Observation. — The  language  suited  to  the  infancy  of  mankind 
consisted  necessarily  of  but  very  few  sounds.  Gestures  and 
actions  were  necessary  to  express  thoughts  and  sentiments. 
An  object  or  an  action  was  frequently  signified  by  drawing  a 
sketch  or  figure  of  it.  Of  this  consisted  emblematical  and 
hieroglyphical  writing,  which  was  used  in  the  East  and  in 
Egypt  luitil  the  invention  of  letters,  which  is  attributed  to  the 
Phoenicians. 

Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  Morgenliindischen  Sprachen  und 
Litteratur,'  [History  of  Oriental  Languages  and  Literature,] 
liy  S.  F.  GuNTiiER  Waul.  Leips.  1784.  3  Abschn.  §  6. 
S.377. 

J  OH.  Nik.  Tetens,  Ucbcr  den  Urspnmg  der  Spniche  und  der 
Schrift,  [On  the  Origin  of  Speech  and  Writing,]  VVisniar,  1772. 

§  9.  Hermeneutics  (or  \\\e  Art  of  Interpretation), 
which  is  employed  in  the  discovery  and  explanation 
of  the  sense  of  a  speech  or  writing,  is,  objectively 
considered,  a  collection  of  rules,  through  the  appli- 
cation of  which  the  sense  of  the  speech  or  writing 
is   found   and   accurately    expressed.     Subjectively 
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considered,  it  is  the  knowledge  of  these  rules,  and 
the  ability  to  apply  them  judiciously  to  the  discovery 
and  expression  of  that  sense.  This  ability,  obtained 
by  exercise  in  explaining  according  to  Rules,  con- 
stitutes an  Interpreter.  The  individual  who,  with- 
out the  aid  of  fixed  rules,  but  by  the  practice  of 
reading  and  reflection  only,  has  learned  to  explain 
the  Bible,  is  an  empirical  interpreter.  Hermeneutics 
is  thus  the  theory  of  Interpretation — Exegesis  is  the 
practice.  Both  are  included  under  the  name  of 
Exegetical  Theology. 

§  10.  By  exercise  in  the  translation  and  ex- 
planation of  various  writers,  a  readiness  may  be 
acquired  in  interpretation ;  and  the  hermeneutical 
sense  rendered  so  strong  and  acute,  that  the 
meaning  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  many  passages 
may  be  easily  found  and  accurately  determined ; 
but  there  are,  notwithstanding,  many  obvious 
grounds  for  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  a 
well-ordered  and  regular  system  of  canons  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  Bible. 

1.  The  contents  of  the  Bible  require  a  more  ac- 
curate exercise  in  the  Art  of  Interpretation  than  is 
necessary  for  the  understanding  of  other  books. 
The  Holy  Scripture,  particularly  in  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  abounds  in  references  to  super- 
sensuous  and  spiritual  objects  ; — to  God,  and  other 
Intelligences; — to  the  counsels  and  will  of  the 
Supreme  Being  ; — to  conscience,  duty,  immortahty, 
and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
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2.  In  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  there 
occur  objects  from  the  most  remotely  ancient  period 
of  the  human  race,  objects  moreover  appertaining 
to  countries  far  removed  from  us;  events  such  as 
never  occur  in  our  times ;  imagery  which  we  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  using. 

3.  This  is  all  contained  in  a  language  long  since 
dead,  in  a  style  altogether  pecuhar ;  under  poetical 
forms,  and  in  prophetical  compositions ;  or  in  sen- 
tentious Aphorisms,  such  as  are  not  found  in  other 
books. 

4.  Add  to  this,  that  these  books  were  composed 
by  imrious  writers,  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to 
embrace  a  period  of  nearly  2000  years. 

5.  Further,  that  the  same  truths  of  Religion  and 
Morals  were  at  first,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the 
wants  of  the  infancy  of  mankind,  expressed  in 
symbols  ; — subsequently,  from  time  to  time,  written 
in  words,  and  finally  stripped  of  their  investiture  of 
sensible  images,  and  presented  in  a  more  refined 
and  spiritual  form. 

6.  Finally,  the  present  state  of  Theology  and 
Religion  renders  a  systematic  and  well-founded 
exercise  in  the  Art  of  Biblical  Interpretation  more 
necessary  than  ever,  inasmuch  as  nearly  every  in- 
terpreter has  a  'peculiar  opinion  of  his  own  ;  many  are 
too  apt,  without  due  caution,  to  embrace  opinions 
for  their  novelty ,  without  inquiring  whether  they  are 
also  founded  on  truth;  and  it  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  determine  which  of  the  conjlicting  inicr- 
pretatious  is  the  right  one  ;  inasmuch  as,  moreover. 
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by  the  application  of  modern  systems  of  philosophy 
to  religion, — by  proposed  moral  inieiyretatiojis* — 
and  finally,  by  the  theological  opinions  concerning 
the  system  of  acconwiodation,  new  difficulties  are 
spread  in  the  way  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures. 

§  11.  If,  then,  the  future  minister  of  religion 
would  not  be  content  with  merely  repeating  the 
words  of  others,  but  would  prefer  exam'ming  for 
himself  their  interpretations,  with  the  aid  of  his  own 
understanding,  and  choosing  the  most  probable,  he 
should  learn  the  general  and  particular  rules  of  the 
Art  of  Interpretation,  and  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  manifold  helps  to  the  discovery  of  the 
sense ;  he  should  learn  the  right  method  of 
analyzing  a  text,  and  treating  each  portion  of  it  in 
order,  so  as  to  express  and  elucidate  the  true  sense, 
as  well  of  the  peculiar  phrases  and  expressions, 
as  of  the  entire  import,  with  fidelity,  clearness, 
and  precision. 

§  12.  With  the  exception  of  the  rules  prescribed 
by  Logic  for  the  just  explanation  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  writing,  and  besides  some  exercise  in  the 
translation  of  the  books  contained  in  the  Bible,  no- 
thing is  here  presupposed  beyond  the  usual  know- 
ledge which  well  prepared  theological  students  are 


*  The  author   here  refers  to  Kant's  system,    which  will   be 
hereafter  more  fully  explained,  §  292. — Translator. 
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accustomed  to  possess  on  entering  the  university. 
But  they  are  on  this  account  the  more  required,  if 
they  purpose  becoming  interpreters  of  Scripture, 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  comprehend  these  rules, 
to  furnish  examples  for  their  exercise,  to  repeat 
them  over  and  over  again,  to  imprint  them  in  their 
minds,  and,  finally,  to  recall  them  to  their  memories 
at  their  exegetical  lectures. 


PART   I. 


GENERAL    RULES     FOR    THE     INTERPRETATION     OF    THE 

BIBLE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PRINCirLES   AND  GENERAL   RULES,    PRESCRIBED    BY  REASON 
TO    THE    INTERPRETER. 

§  13.  The  object  of  the  moralist  is  to  commu- 
nicate Truth.  Truth  can  be  discovered  only  by 
Reason,  and  must  be  expressed  or  explained  by 
Words.  Consequently  all  writings,  including  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  must  be  explained  by  the  aid  of 
Reason. 

This  will  be  still  more  evident  from  the  following 
considerations  ; — By  the  aid  of  memory,  under- 
standing, and  reason,  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  sense  or  meaning  of  words,  their  various  rela- 
tions and  connections,  their  peculiar  force,  their 
subordinate  notions,  &c.  By  the  aid  of  reason  we 
transfer  the  contents  of  a  writing  from  one  lan- 
guage to  another,  and  show  from  just  principles 
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that  it  retains  the  true  sense.  The  whole  business 
of  Interpretation  is  therefore  performed  by  the  aid 
of  Reason. 

§  14.  As  rational  instruction  is  an  introduction 
to  just  thinking,  so  is  the  Art  of  Interpretation  an 
introduction  to  the  right  use  of  Reason  in  discover- 
ing and  expressing  the  sense  of  a  writing.  The 
following  is  therefore  a  general  rule,  viz. :  Interpret 
agreeably  to  Reason. 

Observation. — The  principles  and  rules  of  Biblical  Herme- 
neutics  must  be  universally  acknowledged  as  fixed  and  binding ; 
w^ithout  this  a  unity  of  belief  is  impossible.  Our  opponent 
must  be  refuted  by  principles  which  he  holds  in  common  with 
us.  This  is  well  observed  by  C.  R.  Plank,  in  his  '  Einleitung 
in  die  Theologischen  Wissenschaften,'  (Introduction  to  Theo- 
logical Literature,)  Vol.  II.  p.  97,  et  seq.  [Translated  by  Dr. 
Turner,  New  York,  1831. — Translator.] 

§  15.  The  object  of  an  author  in  his  discourse 
or  writing  is  to  communicate  his  thoughts  to  others 
by  the  aid  of  words.  These  could  not,  however, 
express  his  thoughts  if  he  used  the  same  words  when 
in  the  same  connection,  sometimes  in  one  sense  and 
sometimes  in  another.  Reason  therefore  enjoins 
the  rule :  akvays  to  use  the  same  zvords  xvhen  they 
stand  in  the  same  connection,  in  one  and  the  same 
sense. 

If  we  are  right  in  judging  that  the  books  con- 
tained in  the  Bible  are  written  conformably  to 
reason,  the  canon  is  obvious  :  each  passage  in  the 
Bible  has  but  a  single  sense. 
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§  16.  Those  who  would  attain  the  object  and 
end  of  speech  must,  if  natives  of  a  country  which 
possesses  a  fixed  language,  call  the  same  objects 
invariably  by  the  same  names.  This  national 
agreement  in  the  fixed  use  of  the  same  words  to 
denote  the  same  objects,  is  called  the  Usage  of 
Words.*  It  must  be  presumed  of  every  intelhgent 
writer,  that  he  employs  words  according  to  the 
common  usage. 

§  17.  The  USAGE  OF  words  is,  (generally  con- 
sidered,) either  universal,  or  particular.  The  first 
takes  place  in  all  common  writing  and  speaking;  the 
latter  is  proper  to  certain  peculiar  states,  societies, 
arts,  and  sciences.  There  are  therefore  in  every 
cultivated  language  common  words  or  terms,  and 
technical  terms.  We  also  meet  in  certain  writers 
with  what  is  called  an  idiomatic  usage  of  words, 
or  a  usage  peculiar  to  those  individuals. 

§  18.  Thus,  in  the  language  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  a  general  and  particular  usage 
of  words  is  found.  In  all  passages  wherein  men- 
tion is  made  of  things  usually  occurring  in  human 
society,  or  appertaining  to  common  life,  the  gene- 
ral usage  of  words  prevails.     In  those  passages,  on 

*  This  phrase,  (in  German,  Sjjrachgcbrauch,)  equivalent  to  the 
Usus  Loquendi  of  Latin  writers,  I  have  thought  better  to  adopt 
than  to  follow  the  example  of  those  who  still  use  the  Latin 
phrase.  The  translator  of  Ernesti's  Institut.  in  the  Biblical 
Cabinet  adopts  a  similar  expression — vsac/e  of  language. — ■ 
Translator. 
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the  other  hand,  which  treat  of  the  state  of  the 
soul,  of  its  improvement  and  perfection,  of  the 
relation  of  man  to  God,  and  his  redemption  by 
grace,  &;c.,  the  particular  or  theological  usage 
of  words  takes  place.  An  instance  of  the  idiomatic 
usage  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  John,  in 
regard  to  the  word  Logos. 

§  19.  As  the  writers  of  the  Bible  were  men, 
and  wrote  for  men,  the  Holy  Scripture,  in  so  far 
as  it  proceeds  from  men,  must  be  explained  like 
any  other  human  composition.  In  those  passages 
which  evidently  contain  Divine  revelations,  the 
particular  sense  must  be  attended  to  which  is 
connected  with  the  words  according  to  the  Divine 
object.  But  as  God  can  communicate  to  men  his 
peculiar  revelations  only  by  the  Signs  of  Ideas 
with  which  they  are  acquainted,  these  must  also 
be  explained  by  the  aid  of  sound  Principles  of 
Reason. 

§  20.  As  a  rational  man  will  write  nothing 
contradictory  to  his  conviction,  or  his  other  prin- 
ciples, the  zaords  of  an  author  should  (so  far  as  can 
be  done,  with  due  regard  to  all  his  relations)  be  so 
explained  as  to  agree  with  his  known  habits  of 
thinking.  If  there  be  an  apparent  contradiction 
thereto,  there  is  possibly  a  false  reading;  possibly 
another  signification  of  the  words  is  to  be  chosen, — 
or  some  other  method  must  be  resorted  to  in  order 
to  restore  the  author's  consistency. 
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§  21,  Every  man  has  some  peculiarity  (an  in- 
dividuality), according  to  which  his  thoughts  and  the 
expression  of  them  are  fashioned.  Reason,  there- 
fore, requires  that  this  peculiar  characteristic  of  a 
writer  be,  as  far  as  possible,  studied,  and  observed  in 
interpretation.  Notice  should  therefore  be  taken  of, 
(1.)  his  country  and  origin  ;  (2.)  his  education  ;  (3.) 
the  instruction  which  he  received  in  his  youth  in  re- 
ligious and  other  knowledge  ;  (4.)  his  usual  calling 
and  habits  ;  (5.)  his  manners,  his  opinions,  and  all 
his  relations,  so  far  as  they  can  be  discovered, 
and  as  they  stand  in  connection  with  some  one  or 
more  passages  of  his  writings.  Nothing  should  be 
admitted  without  proof  which  is  inconsistent  with 
this  pecuharity  of  the  writer  ;  but  whatever  agrees 
with  it  should  be  at  all  times  presumed. 

§  22.  The  occasion  which  gives  rise  to  the  com- 
position of  a  writing  is  often  the  cause  of  an  author's 
writing  exactly  what,  and  in  the  manner,  he  does, 
and  no  other.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  an 
interpreter  accurately  to  investigate,  and  in  his 
explanation  frequently  to  recur  to,  this  occasmi, 

§  23.  The  time,  place,  and  circumstances  of  a 
writer  not  seldom  determine  his  thoughts  and  sen- 
timents ;  they  influence  the  choice  of  his  words 
and  their  combination.  The  interpreter  must  at- 
tend to  this,  so  often  as  they  appear  to  have  any 
relation  to  the  contents  or  form  of  the  writing  of 
which  he  treats. 

D  2 
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§  24.  Every  intelligent  author  proposes  to  him- 
self in  his  writings  certain  objects  which  he  seeks 
to  attain  ;  and  the  persons  whom  he  introduces  as 
speaking  have  also  their  several  objects.  In  the 
interpretation,  therefore,  of  a  work,  these  various 
objects  should  be  traced.  The  object  of  a  writer 
in  regard  to  his  whole  work  is  general;  in  regard 
to  the  several  parts  thereof  it  is  jmrticidar  or 
special.  Mediate  objects  must  thus  be  distinguished 
from  the  final  object ;  subordinate  from  the  tnatJi 
object ;  the  objects  of  the  Deity  in  the  permission 
or  appointment  of  an  event ;  the  objects  of  Jesus 
and  his  Apostles ;  the  objects  of  the  other  persons 
introduced  ;  who  have  sometimes  a  good  and  at 
other  times  a  bad  design.  It  depends  on  the 
design  and  object,  whether  a  phrase  or  passage  in 
a  writing  may  or  may  not  be  capable  of  a  quite 
different  interpretation. 

§  25.  Men  are  accustomed  to  express  them- 
selves in  various  ways,  according  to  the  several 
states  of  mind  in  which  they  happen  to  be. 
The  interpreter  must  consider  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  words  are  spoken  or  written.  It  must  be 
carefully  noticed  whether  the  speaker  was  in  a 
calm  or  an  excited  state ;  if  he  had  well  considered 
what  he  was  saying ;  or  if  he  spoke  under  the 
influence  of  passion  and  with  precipitation. 

§  26.  Every  author  writes  immediately  for  his 
4-ontemporaries,  or  at  least  for  a  certain  class  of 
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them.  He  is  consequently  bound  by  reason  and 
by  his  object  to  make  choice  of  words  to  which 
the  reader  attaches  the  same  ideas  as  the  writer. 
With  this  view  the  interpreter  must  pay  great 
attention  to  the  usage  of  words  which  prevailed 
at  the  time,  to  the  modes  of  thinking,  the  senti- 
ments, the  manners  and  customs,  of  those  for 
whom  the  writer  composed  his  work,  and  the 
occupations  and  occurrences  of  the  period  :  this  is 
particularly  necessary  when  a  passage  is  obscure, 
or  capable  of  various  interpretations.  Hence  fol- 
lows this  important  rule  :  that  interpretation  should 
be  jwef erred,  which  accords  best  zvith  the  genius  and 
the  language  of  the  writer's  contemporaries,  for  whom 
he  immediately  composed  his  work. 

§  27.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  speaker 
or  writer  propounds  truths,  which  are  understood 
with  difficulty  by  his  hearers  or  first  readers,  or 
which  are  at  variance  with  their  prejudices,  views, 
and  sentiments.  In  this  case,  the  sense  of  the 
Author  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that 
in  which  his  hearers  or  readers  understand  it.  The 
following  rule  on  this  subject  is  not  accurate, — The 
sense  of  words  consists  in  that  meaning  whicJi  the 
hearers  or  readers  actually  attach  to  them  :  it  should 
be  thus  expressed, — The  sense  is  that  which  the 
hearers  or  readers  ought  to  attach  to  the  words,* 

*  I  should  rather  say : — which  can  be  best  explained  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  modes  of  thinking  and  the  style  of  contemporary 
writers. — Hkkinga. 
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from  a  consideration  of  the  speaker's  or  writer's 
design;  (for  example,  the  phrase,  "born  again," 
John  iii.  5 — 7.) 

§  28.  A  teacher  desirous  of  imparting  nezv  im- 
portant truths  to  his  contemporaries,  is  under  the 
necessity  of  using  words  which  were  ah*eady  extant 
in  the  language  they  were  acquainted  with ;  but  he 
must  use  these  words  in  a  new  and  higher  sense, 
and  unfold  their  meaning  by  degrees :  hence 
arises  a  new  and  ennobled  usage  of  words.  The 
sense  of  the  words  in  instruction  is  not  that  which 
the  writer's  as  yet  unenhghtened  contemporaries 
attach  to  them,  but  that  which  they  have  yet  to 
comprehend,  and  by  which  they  are  to  be  brought 
to  better  views,  namely,  the  sense  which  the 
teacher  of  the  hitherto  unknown  truths  attaches  to 
the  words ;  (for  example,  "  Kingdom  of  God ;" — 
"  Messiah ;"— "  Son  of  God.") 

§  29.  Every  degree  of  fresh  knowledge  which 
a  man  obtains  must  be  united  and  brought 
into  combination  with  something  with  which  he  is 
already  acquainted.  God  can  lead  men  to  new 
sources  of  knowledge  only  by  means  of  what  they 
already  know.  Consequently  every  interpreter, 
and  above  all,  the  interpreter  of  the  Bible,  should 
trace  the  greater  or  less  degrees  of  knowledge, 
and  the  just  views,  the  errors,  and  current  fcilse 
notions  of  the  people  of  whom  mention  is  made  in 
any  particular  passages,  or  to  whom  fresh  knowledge 
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is  to  be  communicated,  inasmuch  as  every  rational 
man,  in  expressing  his  thoughts,  must  adapt  him- 
self to  the  modes  of  thinking  and  the  conceptions 
of  those  whom  he  addresses. 

§  30.  One  and  the  same  truth  may  be  expressed 
before  such  men  as  are  mere  creatures  of  sense, 
by  sensible  representations,  and  under  a  variety  of 
images;  before  others,  who  possess  a  greater  degree 
of  rational  knowledge,  in  clear  and  projjej'  words. 
Now,  as  the  Holy  Scripture  consists  of  books 
of  which  some  go  back  to  periods  so  remote  as  the 
very  infancy  of  the  world, — and  many,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  written  at  a  time  in  which  men  had 
learned  a  better  use  of  their  reason;  these  different 
periods  of  mankind  should  be  accurately  distin- 
guished, in  order  to  be  able  to  determine  exactly 
the  true  sense  of  each  passage. 

§  31.  As  prudence  renders  it  requisite  in  a 
teacher  to  adapt  his  mode  of  communicating 
truth  to  the  imperfect  modes  of  thinking  of  man- 
kind, he  is  obliged  to  connive  for  a  time  eyen 
at  their  errors,  until  these  are  removed  by  better 
instruction.  This  is  a  necessary  condescension  of 
the  wise  to  the  weakness  of  the  ignorant  and  un- 
civilized. Now  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  Jesus 
and  the  Apostles,  were  under  the  necessity  of 
communicating  truth  to  persons  who  possessed 
very  defective  notions  and  modes  of  thinking,  and 
who  abounded  in  prejudices  and  errors  in  various 
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degrees.  Few  of  them  would  have  received  whole- 
some truths,  if  the  teacher  had  not  regulated 
himself  according  to  the  prevailing  modes  of  think- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  had  he  apphed  himself  to 
the  task  of  refuting  error,  he  would  have  but  tended 
the  more  effectually  to  bar  the  avenues  to  the 
introduction  of  truth.  It  was  therefore  agreeable 
to  the  great  design  of  the  Deity,  and  the  purest 
principles  of  reason,  that  the  teachers  of  truth 
should  adapt  themselves  to  their  hearers  and 
readers,  and  even  stoop  to  their  modes  of  thinking 
in  matters  of  subordinate  import,  so  far  as  this 
could  be  done  without  prejudice  to  the  truth,  and 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  its  communication. 

Observation. — It  is  agreeable  to  the  wisdom  of  God  to  deal 
with  men  by  human  methods.  All  the  ordinances  of  religion, 
all  revelations,  imply  a  humbling  of  himself  on  the  part  of 
the  l^eity  to  mankind.  To  what  extent  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  Jesus  and  the  Apostles,  proceeded  in  this  conde- 
scension or  adaptation  of  themselves,  shall  be  shown  in  Part  II. 
of  this  work. 

§  32.  It  must  be  presupposed  of  every  author 
whose  writings  are  deemed  worthy  of  being  ex- 
plained, that,  in  accordance  with  truth  and  reason, 
he  connects  with  the  subjects  which  he  propounds 
such  predicates  as  they  will  and  can  admit.  The 
old  rule  is  applicable  here :  predicates  are  to  be  ex- 
plained according  to  the  nature  of  their  subjects ; 
and  it  is  never  to  be  presumed  that  any  thing 
is  predicated  of  a  subject  which  is  incompatible 
with    that    nature.     (Talia    sunt    sul)jecta,    qualia 
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esse    permittiintur    a    suis    piaedicatis ;    and    vice 
versa.) 

§  33.  The  style  of  a  writer,  in  treating  of  the 
same  subject,  will  be  at  one  time  more  concise  and 
obscure,  at  another  more  diffuse  and  clear ;  and  as 
consequently  both  easy  and  difficult  passages  will 
occur  in  his  works  in  treating  of  the  same  matter, 
so  it  is  agreeable  to  sound  reason  to  explain  the 
obscure  passages  by  tlie  clear,  the  difficult  by  the 
easy,  and  to  make  use  of  the  diffuse  in  eliciting  the 
sense  of  the  shorter  propositions. 

§  34.  A  judicious  discourse  or  writing  has  such 
a  connection  between  its  parts,  that  one  part  may 
be  elucidated  and  made  plain  by  the  other.  The 
attention,  therefore,  of  the  interpreter  should  be 
particularly  fixed  on  this  connection,  not  only  of  a 
shorter  passage  separately  and  with  itself,  but  also 
with  what  precedes  and  follows  it. 

There  is  a  real,  a  logical,  and  a  grammatical 
connection.  The  first  is  the  union  of  the  matter  or 
contents ;  the  second,  the  coherence  of  the  ideas, 
according  to  the  laws  of  reason;  the  third  is  the 
connection  of  the  words  and  things  according  to 
the  rules  of  grammar. 

§  35.  When  a  fixed  usage  of  words  is  intro- 
duced among  a  people,  it  must  be  presumed  that 
any  one  who  thinks  or  writes  justly  will  adapt 
himself  to  this  usage,  and  speak  and  write  on  every 
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subject  in  the  best  defined  and  fittest  words.  (§  16.) 
Consequently  each  passage  in  a  work  may  be  ex- 
plained by  such  other  passages  as  treat  of  the  same 
matter,  or  in  which  the  same  words  occur.  These 
are  the  parallel  passages,  which  elucidate  each  other 
by  their  agreement  in  words  or  things,  or  in  both. 

§  36.  There  is  then  a  parallelism  either  of 
things  or  of  words, — or  a  parallelism  of  both  words 
and  things.  These  occur  either  in  the  writings  of 
one  and  the  same,  or  of  various  authors,  whether 
they  have  written  in  the  same,  or  kindred  languages, 
or  in  languages  quite  different  from  each  other. 

§  37.  A  judicious  man  will  speak  or  write  in 
order  to  be  understood.  It  must  therefore  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  will  express  himself,  by  the  use  of 
well-chosen  words,  as  clearly  and  intelligibly  as  pos- 
sible. This  is  therefore  a  well-known  rule  : — The 
more  easy  and  natural  interpretation  ought  to  be 
preferred  to  that  which  is  difficult  and  unnatural. 

There  are,  however,  many  cases  in  which  this 
law  is  not  to  be  followed.  The  th'mg  itself  may  be 
difficult  or  even  incomprehensible  ;  the  speaker  or 
writer  may  have  his  reasons  for  not  expressing  him- 
self clearly,  but  giving  half  intelligible  hints.  The 
J'or?u  of  the  discourse  may  sometimes  require  some 
obscurity ;  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  sublime 
poetry,  enigmas,  &c.  The  author  may  have  good 
reasons  for  deferring  to  another  time  his  more  clear 
instruction.     Finally,  there  are  some  writers,  such 
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as  Tacitus,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  expressing  them- 
selves concisely,  and  often  on  that  very  account 
obscurely.  In  an  author,  whose  thoughts  are  ir- 
regular and  without  method,  nothing  can  on  the 
other  hand  be  expected  but  disorder  and  the 
obscurity  produced  thereby. 

§  38.  As  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  appointed 
by  God  to  enlighten  and  improve  mankind  ;  and  it 
is  therefore  to  be  presumed  that  those  books  and 
passages,  in  which  weighty  rehgious  truths  are  pro- 
pounded, contain  an  important,  rich,  and  compre- 
hensive sense,  so  the  following  principle  should  be 
adopted  as  a  rule :  The  most  fertile  sense  deserves 
the  preference.  But  this  rule  applies  only  to  such 
passages  of  Scripture  as  contain  either  Divine  reve- 
lations, or  other  fundamental  truths. 

§  39.  The  law  of  reason  requires  equity  in 
judging  of  what  is  said  by  others.  This  is  also 
one  of  the  most  important  duties  in  interpretation. 
If  there  be  any  doubt,  then,  whether  a  passage  of 
a  book  be  apposite  or  otherwise,  relevant  or  irre- 
levant, mixed  with  falsehood,  or  altogether  agree- 
able to  truth,  we  should  always  presume  the  most 
favourable  hypothesis ;  since  it  is  probable  that 
every  author  intends  to  make  the  best  commu- 
nications in  his  power,  in  the  expression  of  his 
thoughts  and  sentiments. 

Observation. — This  rule  is  liable  to  exception  only  in  the  case 
of  those  who  are  acknowledged  to  be  faulty  writers.        ^' 
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§  40.  The  more  an  interpreter  changes  places 
altogether  with  his  author,  in  respect  to  his  mode 
of  thinking  and  his  sentiments,  the  happier  will  he 
be  in  discovering  and  expressing  the  sense  of  his 
words.     Hence  it  follows  : — 

1.  That  every  good  interpreter  should  lay  aside 
for  the  time  his  own  system,  in  order  to  study, 
without  prejudice,  the  system  of  his  author. 

2.  That  he  endeavour  to  guard  with  all  possible 
precaution  against  transferring  into  ancient  writings 
any  modern  opinions  or  dogmas,  whether  theolo- 
gical or  fhilosofhical. 

3.  That  he  express,  without  the  slightest  par- 
tiality, the  contents  of  a  writing,  without  ascribing 
to  it  too  great  perfection,  or  denying  to  it  any 
excellence ;  but  that  he  endeavour  to  exhibit  the 
most  faithful  transcript  of  the  contents,  and  the  w^ay 
in  which  they  are  expressed.  In  like  manner,  no 
perfection  should  be  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture which  it  does  not  possess.  It  will  still  re- 
main the  most  important  book  in  the  possession 
of  mankind. 

Observation. — On  §  30,  31,  of  this  chapter,  as  well  as  the  entire 
of  the  second  section  of  the  second  chapter,  §  ol  to  §  04,  the 
reader  will  find  much  satisfaction  in  reading  the  Preface  and 
Notes  of  Dr.  Whately  (now  Archhishop  of  Dublin)  to  Arch- 
bishop King's  Discourse  on  Predestination.  Ijondon,  1821.  The 
last  edition  is  published  with  Whately's  Banipton  Lectures, 
liondon,  1833. — Translator. 


CHAPTER  II. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  RULES  OF  INTERPRETATION,  BY  MEANS 
OF  THE  SIGNIFICATION  AND  USE  OF  WORDS,  AND  THEIR 
COMBINATION. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  sense  of  a  speech  or  writing  is  either  me- 
diate or  immediate.  The  immediate  sense  is  the  tenor 
of  the  thoughts  and  sentiments,  which  is  found  in 
the  signification  of  the  words  according  to  the  rules 
of  Grammar.  Throughout  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  Scriptures,  this  grammatico-historical  sense 
alone  exists :  it  is  also  called  the  literal  sense.  How 
this  sense  is  to  be  discovered  and  determined,  will 
be  shown  in  the  following  chapters. 

But  there  are  also  many  passages  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  in  which  not  only  the  words  have 
an  immediate  signification,  but  in  which  the  things ^ 
persojis,  and  aciio?is,  expressed  by  these  words,  have 
yet  another  and  an  additional  meaning.  In  such 
passages,  there  is  but  a  si?igle  literal  sense,  as  shall 
be  shown  in  the  sequel ;  but  there  is  also  a  ?'eal 
sense,  or  a  sense  belonging  to  the  things.  This  is 
found,  for  example,  in  allegories,  fables,  ?m(\. parables. 
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We  shall  speak  of  these,  when  we  come  to  lay  down 
the  principles  and  rules  for  discovering  the  literal 
sense. 


SECTION  I. 

Of  the  proper  and  improper  sense  of  Words. 

§  41.  The  contents  of  a  speech  or  writing  are 
the  sum  of  the  propositions  which  the  speaker  or 
writer  intends,  in  all  parts,  to  express.  The  in- 
terpreter should,  consequently,  first  discover  the 
signification  of  separate  parts ;  namely,  of  words 
and  propositions,  in  order  to  be  able  to  penetrate 
into  the  sense  of  the  xvhole,  and  express  it  in  words 
of  equivalent  signification. 

§  42.  The  sounds  which  men  have  chosen  to 
denote  objects  are  altogether  arbitrary ;  but  in  the 
origin  of  speech  the  primitive  races  of  mankind 
appear  to  have  expressed  the  things  which  differed 
from  each  other  in  sound,  by  an  imitation  of  that 
sound.  For  example, — break, — thunder, — split, — 
oXoXa^ety, — Jiowl. 

Observation. — Words  of  this  sort,  which  imitate  nature,  are 
called  oyofxaroTrsTroniiMi'a,  onomatopceia.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  most  known  languages  ;  principally  in  the  most  ancient. 

Compare  '  Philosophischo  Geschichte  der  Sprache  und  Schrift,' 
[Philosophical  History  of  Speech  and  Writing,]  by  Dorsch. 
Mentz,  1791,  8vo.  More  will  be  found  on  the  subject  in  the 
books  and  smaller  treatises  on  the  Origin  of  Lang\iage,  by 
Herder,  Tiedemann,  Zobel,  Sulzer,  Des  Brosses,  and  others. 
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Many  groundless  opinions  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
Hebrew,  in  regard  to  the  probability  of  its  being  the  most 
ancient  language,  are  to  be  met  with  in  Franc.  Merc.  Hel- 
montii  'Alphabet.  Natural.;'  in  Casp.  Neumanni  '  Genesis 
Linguae  Sacrae.'  1696.  Also  in  Valent.  Loescher's  work, 
'  De  Causis  Hebraicas  Linguae.'  Lips.  1686,  4to.* 

§  43.  Most  words  have  had  their  meaning 
among  the  most  ancient  nations,  not  from  formal 
agreement,  but  from  mere  usage.  As,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  sense  was  in  some  mea- 
sure altered  by  degrees,  and  the  same  word 
obtained  a  new  signification  in  a  new  connection 
with  other  words,  it  can  seldom  be  determined  with 
certainty  what  has  been  the  primitive  signification 
of  a  word. 

§  44.  The  most  ancient  of  the  human  race 
were  not  yet  acquainted  with  invisible  and  spiritual 
objects  ;  they  observed,  by  means  of  their  senses, 
the  visible  world  and  the  corporeal  objects  around 
them,  and  were  occupied  with  providing  the  neces- 
saries of  life  :  it  is,  therefore,  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind  to  suppose  that  the 
most  ancient  languages  were  composed  at  first  of 
words  which  betokened  sejisible  objects;  at  least, 
all  radical  words  denoted  originally  either  an  object 
in  the  material  world,  or  sensible  ideas,  concep- 
tions, and  impressions. 

*  Read  in  particular  the  critical  remarks  of  Professor 
H.  Muntinghe,  in  his  supereminent  work,  '  Geschiedenis  der 
Menscheid  naar  den  Bybel'  [History  of  Man,  according  to  the 
Bible],  Vol.  I.  pp.  30— 52;  and  15—28,  note.— Heringa. 
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§  45.  In  course  of  time,  intelligent  and  self- 
observant  men  distinguished  the  power  of  thinking 
and  volition  within  themselves,  from  that  which 
was  corporeal,  and  nouns  and  verbs,  which  were 
used  in  the  beginning  only  of  visible  things  and 
corporeal  changes,  were  transferred  to  the  opera- 
tions and  changes  of  the  mind.  Many  words  then, 
besides  the  physical,  obtained  a  psychological,  a 
moral,  and  a  religious  sense. 

Hence  follows  the  rule.  When  natural  and  sen- 
sible objects  are  spoken  of,  the  word  denotes  some- 
thing phys'ical :  if  the  contents  of  the  passage  are 
of  a  spiritual  nature,  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  word 
is  to  be  adopted. 

§  46.  But  not  alone  the  physical,  but  the  spi- 
ritual sense  also  of  a  word,  is  a  grammatical  or 
literal  sense,  inasmuch  as  the  words  already  in  com- 
mon usage,  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  Grammar,  are 
applied  thereto,  in  order  to  denote  a  physical  or  a 
spiritual  object,  according  to  their  connection  with 
other  words.  For  example,  *  crap^' — *  KaraXafxPa- 
veiv/ — 'comprehend,' — '  lay  hold  on,' — ^'foundation.' 
As  this  frrammatical  sense  of  words  must  be  ascer- 
tained  from  the  history  of  each  period  of  time,  and 
the  language  current  therein,  it  is  also  named  the 
historical  sense.  And  inasmuch  as  a  certain  sig- 
nification is  altogether  proper  to  these  words, 
according  to  the  current  usage,  this  grammatico- 
historical  is  also  called  the  proper  sense  of  words. 
See  Introduction  [to  this  Cha})ter,  p.  45.] 
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Observation. — The  late  Morus,  in  his  '  Hermeneutica  N.  T.' 
Part  I.  Sect.  T.  n.  16,  p.  64,  edited  by  Professor  Eichstadt, 
has  remarked,  that  it  is  a  needless  multiplication  of  distinctions 
which  some  interpreters  make,  when  they  distinguish  between 
the  grammatical  and  the  literal  sense.  Litera  is  but  the  Latin 
word  for  ypayLfia. 

§  47.  The  proper  sense  prevails  in  the  language 
of  common  life,  where  attention  is  seldom  paid  to 
beauty  and  strength  of  expression.  Orators  and 
poets,  on  the  other  hand,  or  others  who  aim  at 
rendering  their  propositions  agreeable,  and  who 
give  scope  to  their  imagination,  are  accustomed 
to  use  words  in  an  improper  sense. 

This  improper  sense  consists  in  the  using  of  one 
word  in  place  of  another  on  account  of  some  con- 
nection or  relation  wherein  they  both  stand  to  each 
other. 

§  48.      This  connection  or  relation  is —    - 

I.  Either  a  purely  imaginary  and  arbitrary  con- 
nection, which  depends  on  our  suhjeclive  con- 
ceptions ;  and  is 

1 .  A  Resemblance,  whence  arises  the  Metaphor ; 
or, 

2.  A  Difference,  a  relation  of  its  Opposite,  whence 
arises, 

(1.)  Irony; 
(2.)  Antithesis. 

II.  Or  it  is  a  real,  objective  relation.  Here  the  one 
word  is  used  in  place  of  the  other,  inasmuch  as 
the  things  for  whose  signification  they  originally 
served,  stand  in  a  real  connection  with  those  to 

E 
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denote  which  they  are  now  used,  which  connection 
does  not  depend  on  our  thoughts ;  and  is, 

1.  Either  a  union  of  the  whole  with  its  parts — 
(1.)  A  physical,  or  psychological  union  ; 

(2.)  A  logical ;  for  example,  genus  and  species. 
Both  furnish  the  synecdoche. 

2.  Or  it  may  be  another  species  of  connection 
and  relation  in  which  two  things  stand ;  this  is  the 
Metonymy  :  whose  principal  species  are — 

(1.)  When  the  cause  is  put  for  the  effect,  or 
the  effect  for  the  cause ;  for  example,  a  person,  an 
instrument,  or  means,  a  thing  or  an  action,  for  their 
effects  or  fruits ;  and  vice  versa. 

(2.)  When  the  subject  is  taken  for  the  adjunct, 
the  thing  containing  for  the  contents,  the  possessor 
for  that  which  he  possesses,  the  object  or  subject 
for  that  with  which  it  is  occupied  or  which  is  other- 
wise conversant  about  it;  the  sign  for  the  thing 
signified. 

3.  Or,  finally,  this  change  of  words  takes  place, 
on  account  of  some  other  union,  whether  logical, 
psychological,  or  natural ;  for  example,  in  the  me- 
tonymy of  the  adjunct — as,  the  time  for  what  took 
place  therein,  the  place  for  the  thing  placed  in  it, 
the  opinion  for  the  men  who  hold  it ;  or  when  the 
abstract  is  put  for  the  concrete  name  of  a  subject, 
in  order  to  denote  a  person ;  for  example,  "  O 
God !    thou  art  my  hope,  my  refuge,"  &c. 

Observation. — The  ancient  interpreters  added  other  forms  of 
trope,  as  nietalepsis,  liyperbole,  catachrcsis,  Src.  See  '  Joach. 
Ehrenfi-.  Pfeifferi  Inst.  TIcMni.  Sac'  cap.  v.  p.  441.     But  there 
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is  no  advantage  in  the  needless  multiplication  of  things  and 
names  of  this  sort.  Uncommon  expressions  are  to  be  found  in 
all,  but  particularly  in  ancient,  languages. 

§  49.  It  will  be  useful  to  the  future  interpreter 
to  study  the  origin  of  the  manner  of  writing  in  the 
Bible  :  he  should  therefore  investigate  the  origin 
of  tropes. 

1.  Inasmuch  as  the  most  ancient  languages  had 
great  poverty  of  words,  men  were  wont  to  supply 
them  by  employing  one  and  the  same  word  to 
express  some  other  thing  that  had  yet  no  name, 
from  a  resemblance  or  connection  of  the  one  object 
with  the  other.  So  2b,  in  Hebrew,  denotes  the 
heart,  which  lies  in  the  breast,  but  is  mostly  used 
for  the  sold  of  man. 

2.  As  divers  persons  called  by  different  names 
one  and  the  same  thing  which  existed  among  a 
people,  and  especially  in  different  places,  so  the 
signification  of  words  was  gradually  changing ;  the 
old  meaning  was  forgotten,  and  a  word,  which  at 
first  was  used  in  a  tropical  sense,  came  to  denote 
the  proper  name  of  the  thing.  To  apprehend  and 
comprehend  with  the  understanding,  have  become 
proper  expressions  in  our  language,  having  been 
originally  transferred  from  corporeal  actions  to  the 
mind. 

3.  Even  in  expressing  natural  objects,  as  those 
relating  to  agriculture,  or  to  arts  and  sciences, 
words  are  used  which  had  originally  quite  another 
signification  ;  as  the  foot  of  a  mountain  ;  Cancer, 
Aries,  kc.  among  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

li  2 
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From  all  this  follows  the  Rule :  When  a  word 
is  commonly  used  in  a  language  to  express  a 
certain  object,  it  must  be  taken  as  a  projier  term, 
although  originally  used  in  a  tropical  sense. 

As  therefore  the  grammatical  and  proper  sense 
are  one  and  the  same,  such  tropes  may  be  termed 
grammatical  tropes. 

Observation. — Morus  has  used  this  term  upon  good  grounds  : 
'  Hermeneut.  Sac.  N.  T.'  Vol.  I.  P.  i.  S.  2.  cap.  iv.  p.  270. 
He  distinguishes  between  grammatical  and  rhetorical  tropes : 
by  the  rhetorical  he  understands  figures  of  rhetoric  properly  so 
called,  as  metonymy,  synecdoche,  &c. 

§  50.  In  order  to  discern  whether  a  word  be 
used  properly  or  improperly,  and  how  it  should  be 
explained,  the  following  rules  are  proposed. 

1.  The  usage  of  words  is  to  be  looked  to  in 
order  to  determine  their  proper  sense.  When  the 
proper  sense  of  words,  agreeably  to  the  usage, 
cannot  be  retained  without  giving  a  false  and 
absurd  sense,  a  trope  must  be  admitted.  It  is  also 
ascertained  from  the  usage  of  words,  what  tropes 
occur  in  common  life,  which  are  neither  gram- 
matical tropes,  nor  proper  names.  When  therefore 
a  word  is  constantly  used  to  signify  the  same  thing, 
it  must  be  understood  properly. 

2.  The  nature  and  state  of  the  thing  itself  must 
be  considered,  and  how  it  presents  itself  to  our 
external  or  internal  sense.  When  a  power,  pro- 
perty, or  action  is  ascribed  to  any  person  or  thing, 
to  which  experience  shows  that  it  does  not  belong, 
and   which  it    cannot    possess   or  perform    consis- 
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tently  with  reason,  a  trope  must  obviously  be 
acknowledged ;  as,  to  sleep  beneath  the  earth ; — the 
SMILING  landscape. 

3.  The  context  of  the  speech  and  the  scope  of 
the  speaker  or  writer  is  to  be  considered. 

4.  Adjectives  sometimes  determine  whether  a 
word  is  to  be  taken  properly  or  improperly. 

5.  The  comparison  of  other  passages  in  which  a 
word  occurs  not  seldom  discovers  the  trope  or  the 
proper  sense ;  for  one  and  the  same  thing  is  in 
many  passages  properly,  in  many  others,  impro- 
perly, expressed. 

6.  Consider  the  contents  of  the  whole  passage  : 
(1.)  In  a  prose  history  but  few  tropes  occur. 
(2.)  In  an  account  of  covenants,  agreements, 

and  such  like  actions,  men  are  generally 
accustomed  to  express  themselves  properly. 
(3.)  In  laws  and  or'dinances,  the  prince  or 
legislator  is  accustomed  to  use  definite  and 
proper  expressions.  [See  note  at  the  end 
of  Part  I.] 

7.  But  chiefly  we  must  attend  to  the  usual  style 
and  to  the  spirit  of  an  author.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  historians,  who  write  not  merely  with  ele- 
gance, but  whose  style  is  animated  and  rhetorical, 
and  who  therefore  make  frequent  use  of  tropical 
expressions. 

8.  Finally,  it  may  be  ascertained  from  the 
analogy  of  Scripture  Doctrine,  or  from  history, 
whether  a  thing  is  to  be  properly  or  tropically 
understood.  Matt.  x.  34  ;   Morus,  p.  297. 
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§  51.  The  following  rules  are  required  for  the 
explanation  of  tropes. 

1.  It  should  be  shown  that  in  the  ^Mr/ic7^/«r 
passage  an  improper  sense  must  be  adopted. 

2.  The  probable  grounds  should  be  shown  on 
which  the  author  has  used  this  precise  word  in 
place  of  another. 

3.  It  should  be  observed  what  beauty  and 
force  of  expression, — what  variety, — would  be  lost, 
if  the  proper  sense  be  adopted  in  place  of  the 
trope. 

4.  Let  the  point  of  resemblance  be  accurately 
shown,  or  the  relation  and  connection  of  the  things; 
and  the  true  and  complete  sense  of  the  author  be 
thus  exhibited. 

§  52.  Those  words  which  occurred  in  the  di- 
vision and  enumeration  of  tropes  (§  48),  under  the 
name  of  antitheses,  require  to  be  explained  in  a 
manner  altogether  pecuhar.  There  are,  for  in- 
stance, words  and  phrases  in  the  New  Testament, 
denoting  objects  and  actions  which  resemble  the 
objects  and  rehgious  actions  of  the  Old.  Between 
the  economy  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  there 
is  a  manifest  resemblance.  There  the  MediatGr  is 
Moses ;  here  it  is  Christ.  There  is  a  High  Priest, 
Sacrifice,  Reconcihation,  and  the  Holy  of  Holies ; 
here,  something  of  the  same  kind,  but  far  more  ex- 
cellent. Consequently,  in  the  explanation  of  these 
words,  the  Resemblance  must  be  first  ascertained  ; 
then  the  Difference  is  to  be  shown,  and  the  superior 
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excellence  of  the  persons  and  things  of  the  New 
Testament  above  those  of  the  Old.  There  is  some- 
thing corporeal,  here  all  is  spiritual ;  there  earthly, 
here  heavenly.  This  analogy  in  the  economy  of 
the  old  and  new  religion  is  of  the  last  importance 
to  the  accurate  interpretation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, especially  the  writings  of  Paul.  See  Mori 
'  Hermeneut.  Sac'  p.  2.94. 

§  53.  It  is  a  perverted  treatment  of  tropes,  and 
a  useless  speculation  and  refinement — 

1.  When,  in  order  as  it  were  to  exhaust  them, 
men  go  back  to  the  primitive  and  obsolete  signifi- 
cation of  words,  and  thence  deduce  an  emphatic 
meaning. 

2.  When  men,  in  proper  tropes,  presuppose  any 
other  design  in  the  writer  than  a  wish  to  introduce 
a  variety  of  expression,  to  write  with  elegance,  to 
move  the  passions,  &c.,  unless  there  are  obvious 
signs  of  another  object;  for  instance,  to  add  a 
peculiar  emphasis. 

3.  When  men  go  farther  than  the  object  of  the 
writer,  and  seek  more  in  the  trope  than  he  meant 
to  indicate ;  for  instance,  when  the  point  of  com- 
parison in  the  metaphor  is  strained  too  far,  and  all 
possible  resemblances  of  things  are  laid  hold  on, 
of  which  the  writer  himself  never  entertained  a 
thought.  Compare  Mori  '  Herm.  S.'  P.  I.  S.  2. 
cap.  iv.  p.  270—298. 
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SECTION  II. 

Of  Anthro'pomorphitic  Words  and  Phrases. 

§  54.  A  SORT  of  words  and  phrases  worthy  of 
pecuhar  observation  are  those  which  are  derived 
from  human  objects,  and  used  to  express  something 
in  or  concerning  God.  As  a  finite  being  can  have 
no  intuitive  knowledge  of  an  infinite,  so  no  lan- 
guage of  rational  creatures  can  completely  express 
the  nature  of  God,  and  render  it  capable  of  being 
comprehended.  But  one  thing  can  be  immediately 
made  known  concerning  him  : — He  is.*  Even  of 
this  we  should  have  no  idea,  if  we  had  not  an 
immediate  consciousness  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
expressions,  "  I  am,  I  work,  I  act  freely,"  &c. 
All  farther  knowledge  of  God  must  be  commu- 
nicated in  words  invented  to  express  ourselves 
intelligibly  concerning  human  and  other  terrestrial 
objects. 

§  55.  All  words  which  we  use  in  human  languages, 
in  order  to  speak  with  others  concerning  God  and 
divine  things,  have  their  foundation  in  a  resemblance 
which,  according  to  our  conceptions,  exists  between 
the  Deity  and  human  beings,  and  must  also  exist 

*  The  I  AM — who  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come — Jehovah. 
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in  a  certain  measure  between  causes  and  effects. 
This  resemblance  is  either  essential  or  non-essential. 
The  essential  is  such  as  regards  the  pure  perfections 
of  our  minds ;  that  is,  such  perfections  as  are  not 
necessarily  accompanied  by  any  imperfection, — as 
Reason,  Liberty,  PoxDer,  Life,  Wisdom,  Goodness. 

§  SQ.  Those  human  expressions,  applied  to  the 
Deity,  afford  an  analogical  knowledge.  Thence 
arise  analogical  phrases,  which  are  absolutely  ne- 
cessary whenever  we  speak  of  God,  and  would 
ourselves  acquire,  or  would  communicate  to  others, 
some  knowledge  of  his  perfections. 

§  57.  All  these  analogical  expressions  must  be 
received  properly,  although  they  give  no  immediate 
and  intuitive,  but  merely  a  symbolical  knowledge 
of  the  Deity.  God  possesses,  indeed,  reason,  wis- 
dom, goodness,  although  it  be  not  human  reason, 
human  liberty,  &c.  There  is  between  God  and 
finite  minds  a  natural  resemblance,  inasmuch  as 
they  have  been  formed  after  his  image  ;  while 
without  reason  and  liberty,  wisdom  and  goodness, 
neither  virtue  nor  happiness  can  possibly  exist. 
These,  then,  are  proper  expressions  of  that  which 
exists  in  God. 

§  58.  These  analogical  phrases  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  which  are  usually  known  by 
the  name  of  anthropomorphisms.  These  must  be 
enumerated  among  the  improper  expressions. 
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§  59.  Anthropomorphitic  phrases,  generally  con- 
sidered, are  such  as  ascribe  to  the  Deity,  partly, 
mixed  perfections ;  and,  partly,  human  imperfec- 
tions.    These  may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 

First  of  all,  human  actions  are  ascribed  to  the 
Deity.  In  order  to  treat  this  intricate  matter  with 
propriety,  we  must  invent  a  new  name,  Anthro- 

popoiesis  {avOpwrroiroiT^ats). 

Secondly,  human  affections,  passions,  and  suffer- 
ings, are  ascribed  to  the  Deity.  This  is  called 
Anthropopathy. 

Thirdly,  God  is  spoken  of  as  if  he  possessed  a 
human  form,  human  organs,  and  human  members. 
This  is  anthropomorphism  in  its  peculiar  sense. 

Observation. — Compare  '  Grundsatze  der  Moralischen  Gottes- 
lehre,'  [Principles  of  Moral  Theology]  by  K.  H.  Heydenreich. 
Leipzig,  1792,  p.  114,  &'c.  J.  H.  Tieftrunks,  '  Censur  des 
Christlich  Protestaiitischen  LehrbegrifFs,'  [Review  of  the  Pro- 
testant Christian  System,]  3  vols.  Berlin,  1795,  p.  1.  '  Ueber 
Symbolische  Erkenntniss  in  Beziehung  auf  die  Religion,'  [On 
Symbolical  Knowledge  in  connection  with  Religion.] 

§  60.  A  rational  being,  such  as  man  is,  who 
receives  his  impressions  through  the  sejises,  can 
only  form  his  knowledge  of  God  from  what  he  finds 
in  himself, — from  his  own  powers  and  properties. 
Anthropomorphitic  modes  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion are  therefore  unavoidable  in  the  rehgion  of  men ; 
they  are  absolutely  necessary.  Although  such  ex- 
pressions can  give  no  other  than  corporeal  or  sensible 
representations  of  the  Deity,  they  are  nevertheless 
founded  on  the  nature  of  tilings,  and  consequently 
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true  and  just,  when  we  proceed  no  farther  than  the 
point  of  resemblance,  and  guard  against  transferring 
to  God  qualities  pertaining  to  the  human  senses. 
God,  it  is  true,  thinks — but  that  God  possesses  human 
thoughts  is  untrue.  That  God  knows  all  things  is  a 
proper  expression ;  but  it  is  improper  or  tropical  to 
say,  God  sees  all  things.  One  is  equally  true  with  the 
other.  But  the  man  who  should  imagine  that  God 
sees,  in  the  proper  sense,  would  be  under  a  com- 
plete misapprehension. 

§  61.  In  the  explanation  of  anthropomorphitic 
phrases,  the  following  rules  should  be  carefully 
attended  to  : — 

1.  Ascertain  the  point  of  resemblance  between 
man  and  God.  Here  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
overstrain  the  images  and  figures. 

2.  The  subjective  notions  of  the  speaker  or  writer 
should  be  traced ;  and  it  should  be  shown,  as  far 
as  possible,  what  thoughts  he  or  his  contemporaries 
entertained  of  God,  or  of  divine  things. 

3.  Let  the  objective  truth  which  lies  in  the  words 
be  mifolded  and  determined  ;  and  let  it  be  at  the 
same  time  observed  how,  with  our  clearer  views, 
we  should  think  of  the  matter  in  our  own  times. 

§  62.  Anthropomorphisms  are  found  throughout 
the  entire  Scriptures,  but  in  various  degrees,  which 
the  interpreter  should  observe,  in  order  to  express 
with  accuracy  the  conceptions  of  each  separate 
period  concerning  the  nature  of  God. 
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1.  In  the  primeval  times,  during  the  infancy  of 
mankind,  conceptions  derived  from  the  human 
senses  alone  prevailed. 

2.  After  the  time  of  Moses,  these  were,  in  some 
measure,  purified,  seeing  that  Moses  forbade  to 
make  an  image  of  the  Deity. 

3.  There  was  a  still  further  receding  from  these 
low  and  sensuous  conceptions,  when  the  lyric  poets 
(Psalmists)  and  Prophets  propounded  clearer  ideas 
of  the  sublime  perfections  of  the  Deity.  Through 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  philosophy,  there  were 
many,  at  least  of  the  learned  Jews,  who  acquired 
purer  conceptions  of  God's  incomprehensible  nature. 

4.  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  endeavoured  to  com- 
municate to  mankind  more  spiritual,  and  more 
pure  and  rational  sentiments  concerning  the  Deity; 
but  the  anthropomorphitic  mode  of  expression  was 
still  unavoidable  in  their  teaching,  partly,  as  some 
of  their  propositions  were  necessarily  derived  from 
the  Old  Testament ;  partly,  as  the  people  whom 
they  addressed  had  still  many  human  conceptions 
of  the  Deity ;  partly,  as  Jesus  himself,  considered 
as  man,  could  not  think  of  God  without  human 
images :  finally,  as  the  Apostles,  although  sup- 
ported by  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  could 
not  lay  aside  themselves  their  anthropomorphitic 
ideas,  nor  express  themselves  without  their  aid,  so 
as  to  be  understood  by  their  contemporaries. 

§  63.       These    anthropomorphitic    words    and 
phrases,  nevertheless,  were  not  merely  necessary. 
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as  has  been  hitherto  shown,  in  the  communication  of 
rehgious  doctrines,  but  they  were  also  uncommonly- 
useful  in  the  enlightenment  of  rational  men  and  in 
the  furtherance  of  true  happiness.  The  attention 
was  thereby  easier  kept  up  among  the  sensuous  hear- 
ers and  readers  of  the  sayings  and  writings  of  Jesus 
and  his  Apostles ;  the  truths  figuratively  presented 
made  a  deeper  impression  on  the  mind ;  they  intro- 
duced variety  into  the  discourse ;  the  affections  were 
moved,  the  necessary  emotions  excited,  and  instruc- 
tion in  religion  rendered  easier  of  communication. 

Observation. — The  images  by  which  certain  actions  of  the  Deity 
are  expressed  in  Scripture,  are  derived  not  alone  from  human 
beings,  but  also,  on  some  occasions,  from  irrational  animals  and 
inanimate  objects;  but  such  phrases  appertain  chiefly  to  meta- 
phors. For  instance,  Joel  iii.  21.  Amos  i.  2.  1  John  i.  5. 
Jer.  ii.  13. 

§  64.  Among  tropical  expressions  we  must  also 
class  the  Prosopopoeia  or  Personification,  which 
consists  in  this, — that  sometimes  in  order  to  add 
force  and  beauty  to  the  discourse,  sometimes  for 
other  purposes,  properties  and  actions  are  ascribed 
to  irrational  and  inanimate  things,  which  properly 
appertain  only  to  rational  subjects  or  persons.  Luke 
xix.  40.     Matt.  iii.  9.     Job  xii.  17. 

Observation. — Abstract  nouns  are  also  sometimes  personified, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  put  for  concrete.     Luke  xi.  49- 

In  the  explanation  of  such  passages  as  contain  a  prosopopoeia, 
nothing  is  necessary  to  be  observed,  but  the  first  rule  w^hich  is 
given  for  anthropomorphitic  expressions.  The  point  of  com- 
parison should  be  accurately  adhered  to,  and  neither  more  nor 
less  looked  for  in  the  figure  than  the  speaker  or  vs^riter  intended. 
The  reason  may  be  also  sometimes  specified  which  induced 
the  author  to  have  made  use  of  such  unusual  expressions. 
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SECTION  III. 

Of  some  other  Properiies  and  Significations   of  Words  ;    chiefli/ 
of  Emphasis. 

^65.  As  a  speaker  or  writer  may  at  one  time 
regard  many  objects  of  one  and  the  same  species, 
and  at  another  may  treat  of  but  some  of  them,  so 
words  are  used  sometimes  in  a  more  extensive,  at 
other  times  in  a  more  precise  and  hmited,  sense. 
The  context  of  the  speech,  the  design  of  the  speaker, 
the  properties  which  are  ascribed  to  one  thing  or 
subject,  must  decide  whether  the  more  extensive  or 
the  more  Hmited  sense  is  to  be  chosen. 

§  66.  Writers  on  the  hermeneutical  art  have 
judged  it  necessary  to  introduce  peculiar  divisions 
and  denominations  of  words  ;  viz.  Vocahula. 

1.  Univoca  (univocal  terms  J,  which  always  occur 
only  in  one  signification,  and  are  proper  only  to  one 
subject :  as  Jehovah,  Isaiah  xlii.  8. 

2.  Communia  ab  uno,  or  terms  which  are  in  an 
eminent  sense  used  only  of  one  subject,  but  are 
further  employed  on  account  of  the  resemblance,  to 
denote  other  subjects,  as,  for  example,  "  He  is  a 
Cicero." 

3.  JEquivoca  (equivocal  terms),  which,  in  certain 
combinations  with  other  words,  are  ambiguous,  as 
Matt.  V.  6. 

4.  Media  (middle    terms),   divided  into  ev^ripia, 
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and  8v(T(f>7)fx,a,  which  occnr  sometimes  in  a  good, 
sometimes  in  a  bad  sense ;  the  former  in  order  to 
express  something  noble  and  honourable  ;  the  latter 
to  express  something  ignoble  and  less  honourable  : 
For  example,  "  visit,"  Luke  vii.  16.  Lam.  iv.  22. 
The  Latin  word  plebs  signifies  sometimes  the 
third  State  of  the  Roman  citizens,  at  other  times 
the  common  people. 

Observation. — See  '  Ernesti  Institut.  Interp.  N.  T.'  Part  I. 
sect.  1.  cap.  ii.  §  15;  and  what  Morus  has  said  upon  this 
subject,  '  Hermeneut.  N.  T.,'  Vol.  I.  p.  321,  &c. 

§  67.  Besides  the  principal  idea  which  is  usually 
contained  in  a  word,  it  obtains  through  its  com- 
bination with  others  an  accompanying  idea,  which 
instantly  disappears  as  soon  as  the  word  is  removed 
from  its  connection  and  considered  by  itself. 

§  68.  Emphasis  consists  in  the  augmentation  of 
the  signification  of  a /word,  which  arises  from  its 
combination  with  other  words.  In  such  cases,  it  is 
said  that  a  word  or  phrase  has  altogether  a  peculiar 
emphasis.  If  many  such  phrases  occur  in  a  com- 
position written  in  a  state  of  mental  agitation,  the 
composition  is  termed  emphatic.  Emphasis  arises 
principally  from  a  peculiar  position,  combination, 
or  repetition  of  certain  words,  by  which  more  is  said 
and  expressed  than  the  words  otherwise  signify  by 
themselves,  and  in  other  combinations. 

§  69.  When  it  is  assumed  that  there  is  any 
thing  emphatic  in  a  proposition,  this  must  be  proved. 
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as  such  expressions  deviate  from  the  common 
phraseology.  In  order  to  conduct  this  proof, 
inquiry  should  be  made  : — 

1.  If  it  be  the  design  of  the  speaker  or  writer  in 
this  passage  to  say  more  than  the  words  at  other 
times  convey  of  themselves.  This  object  may  be 
to  excite  attention ;  to  give  its  due  weight  to  an 
important  proposition;  to  express  mental  agitation; 
to  imprint  a  truth  deeply  ;  to  say  much  in  a  few 
words ;  or  to  give  additional  elegance  to  his 
discourse ; 

2.  Whether  the  words,  taken  by  themselves,  or 
placed  in  another  connection,  have  the  same  force  ; 

3.  If  the  emphasis  cease,  when  the  same  thing  is 
expressed  in  other  words; — as  by  a. periphrasis ; 

4.  If  the  speech  does  not  give  a  feeble  and  in- 
appropriate sense,  unless  it  be  admitted  that  the 
speaker  or  writer  meant  to  say  more  than  the 
words  of  themselves  express. 

§  70.  As  commentators  have  hitherto,  under 
the  guidance  of  erroneous  principles,  sought  for  em- 
phatic phrases  in  many  passages  of  the  Bible  where 
they  do  not  exist,  Ernesti,  Michaelis,  and  other 
men  of  great  learning,  have  laboured  to  oppose  this 
error,  and  have  attempted  to  fix  with  greater  accu- 
racy when  an  emphasis  is  to  be  acknowledged  in 
the  Bible.  The  following  are  the  important  rules 
which  should  be  observed  in  this  inquiry  : — 

1.  No  word  is  in  itself  emphatic,  but  becomes  so 
by  a  pecuhar  use  of  it. 
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2.  Emphatic  words  should  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  such  as  have  a  comprehensive  sense. 
For  example,  the  word  Philosophy, — how  much  it 
includes!     Regeneration,  &c. 

3.  An  emphatic  should  be  distinguished  from:  a 
subHme  expression,  which  is  contained  as  well  in 
the  things  as  in  the  words. 

4.  No  emphases  are  to  be  deduced  from  etymo- 
logy. 

5.  Not  every  uncommon  Hebrew  or  Greek 
phrase  is  emphatic. 

6.  It  would  be  a  prejudging  of  tlie  case  to  find  an 
emphasis  in  all  compound  Greek  words  throuo-hout 
the  New  Testament.  (In  some  such  cases,  in- 
deed, this  emphatic  sense  cannot  be  denied,  as 
virepv-^^wae,  Philippians  ii.  9.) 

7.  Neither  is  there  always  an  emphasis  when  an 
abstract  term  is  put  for  a  concrete.  (Ernesti, 
Institut.  P.  I.  S.  1.  cap.  ii.  §  16,  &c.,  and  Mori 
Hermeneut.  N.  T.,  Vol.  I.  p.  324.) 

8.  Finally,  an  emphasis  should  not  be  looked  for 
in  prepositions,  particles,  numbers,  or  in  every  tro- 
pical expression. 

Observation. — Ernesti  and  Moms  divide  emphases  into  tem- 
porary and  constant.  The  first  rest  on  the  arbitrary  choice  of 
every  speaker  or  writer ;  the  last  are  fixed  by  the  introduction 
of  some  peculiar  usage  [usus  loquendi].  For  example,  Jesus  is 
called,  The  Son  of  Man,  The  Messiah;  Homer  is  called 
by  the  Greeks  simply  The  Poet;  Melanchthon  is  called 
Preceptor  Germaniae.  It  is  manifest  that  these  names  are 
no  other  than  univocal  terms,  or  commmia  ah  uno.  There 
are  other  Preceptores  Germaniae,  but  Melanchthon  was  such  in 
an  eminent  sense.     Of  all  the  Apostles,  John  alone  is  named 
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eto\6yoc,  the  Divine.     This  term  is,  therefore,  in  respect   to 
him  univocal. 

Morus  has  treated  of  this  matter  fully  and  fundamentally  in 
his  Hermeneut.  N.  T.,  Vol.  1.  pp.  321—336.  To  which 
Eichstadt  has  added  some  excellent  supplementary  observa- 
tions. 


I 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OF    THE    REAL    SENSE. 

§7L  In  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  Holy 
Scripture,  there  is  indeed  no  more  than  a  single 
historico-grammatical  sense  to  be  found  ;  but  in 
many  passages  propositions  are  to  be  met  with,  in 
which  not  the  words  themselves  alone,  but  also  the 
things,  persons,  and  actions  described  by  the  words, 
have  a  signification.  These  are — Allegories,  Para- 
bles and  Fables,  Mythi  and  Types. 

Compare  F.  N.  Mortjs,  '  De  Discrimine  Sensus  et  Significationis 
in  Interpretando  '  and  '  Quibus  Causis  AUegoriarum  Interpre- 
tatio  notatur.'  Both  treatises  are  published  in  the  Sammliing 
der  Diss.  Theol.  et  Philol.  Lips.  1787,  8vo.  [An  English 
translation  of  the  former  excellent  work,  entitled  '  A  Disser- 
tation on  the  Difference  between  the  Sense  and  the  Signification 
of  Words  and  Phrases,'  by  Professor  Torrey,  of  the  University 
of  Vermont,  is  published  in  the  '  Biblical  Repository,'  Vol.  IV. 
pp.  61 — 89,  Andover,  Massachusetts,  1834, — Translator,] 

§  72.  An  Allegory  is  a  lengthened  or  continued 
trope,  and  must  therefore  be  treated  agreeably  to 
the  same  rules  which  are  applicable  to  the  expla- 
nation of  tropes.  The  most  usual  allegories  are 
continued  or  extended  metaphors.  For  example  ; 
John  XV.  1 — 5.  Eph.  vi.  11.  Isaiah  xi.  6,  7.  Ezek. 
xiii,  10,  and  following  verses.     Rom.  xi.  16,  &c. 

F  2 
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§  73.  A  Parable  is  an  historical  fiction,  in 
which  sometimes  a  truth  is  taught,  sometimes  an 
error  refuted,  and  occasionally  something  future 
predicted.  Parables  are  therefore  divided  into 
Dogmatic,  Polemic,  and  Prophetic.  2  Sam.  xii.  1. 
2  Kings  xiv.  9,  10.     Matt.  xiii. 

§  74.  In  the  explanation  of  allegories  and 
parables,  the  following  rules  should  be  generally 
observed : — 

1.  Let  the  literal  sense  be  accurately  unfolded. 

2.  Let  the  signification  of  the  things  be  traced. 
To  this  it  is  required  (1.)  that  the  main  argument 
or  subject  of  the  allegory  and  parable,  and  that 
which  is  predicated  of  it,  be  well  observed ;  (2.)  that 
the  annexed  circumstances  which  do  not  apper- 
tain to  the  essentials  of  the  image  or  history,  be 
separated  ;  (3.)  that  then  the  contents  of  the  sepa- 
rate propositions  be  expressed;  and,  finally,  (4.)  that 
it  be  shown  what  was  the  object  of  the  author ; 
why  he  chose  precisely  those  images  to  express  the 
truth ;  why  he  supphed  these  annexed  circum- 
stances, and  made  use  of  these  embellishments,  and 
this  pecuhar  dress. 

The  beauty  of  the  style,  its  sententiousness,  ele- 
gance, and  other  characteristics,  should  not  be  over- 
looked ;  but  no  peculiar  signification  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  those  properties  and  parts,  which  do  not  apper- 
tain to  the  substance  of  the  allegory  or  parable. 

Observation, — ;Fablesmay  be  easily  distinguished  from  para- 
bles ;  but  Avhen  the  word  is  used  in  the  general  sense,  as  the 
Hebrew  word  ^It'D,  the  word  Truim^oXi}  expresses  tlic  meaning 
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of  the  Hebrew,  and  has  therefore  a  most  comprehensive  sense. 
But  if  the  fable  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  parable,  it  may- 
be thus  done  ; 

The  parable  is,  in  its  peculiar  sense,  or  according  to  the 
most  limited  signification,  a  historical  fiction,  in  which  human 
beings  are  introduced  speaking  and  acting.  In  the  fable,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  speakers  and  actors  are  irrational  or  inanimate 
beings. 

No  special  rules  are  here  given  for  the  explanation  oi  fables  ; 
as  the  most  essential  of  them  will  be  found  in  what  has  been 
already  said  in  the  explanation  of  Allegories  and  Parables. 

§  75.  A  Myth  us  is  a  species  of  fable  and  alle- 
gory, or  generally  a  historic  fiction ;  but  some 
Mythi  are  distinguished  from  both,  by  containing 
something  of,  or  at  least  being  based  upon,  true 
history.  Mythi  may  therefore  be  divided  into  : — 
1.  The  poetical,  which  contain  nothing  properly 
historical,  but  are  pure  fictions  ;  2.  The  histori- 
cal, which  are  founded  on  real  events ;  and, 
3.  The  theologico-philosophical,  which  contain 
doctrinal  or  moral  instruction,  or  are  intended  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  solving  a  question,  which 
could  not  be  otherwise  answered, — such  as  the 
origin  of  evil ;  which  last  sort  of  Mythi  are  also 
in  our  times  called  Philosophemas.  The  neces- 
sary instructions  on  this  subject  shall  be  given  in 
Part  II.,  in  laying  down  the  principles  and  rules  for 
the  explanation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament.     <§  130—138.* 

§  76.  Types  are  no  other  than  instructive 
images,  which  are  used  as  means  to  describe  and 

*  The  reader  is  requested  to  refer  to  the  note  there  on  the 
subject  of  Mythi, — Translatou. 
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make  known  a  thing  not  already  known,  by  some- 
thing of  the  same  sort  which  is  known. 

Types,  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  are  specially  ap- 
pointed by  Divine  Providence,  and  distinctly  referred 
to  by  Jesus  himself  and  the  Evangelists;  for  ex- 
ample, Malachi  iv.  1,  compared  with  Matt.  xi.  24, 
and  Mai.  iv.  [5,  6  with]  Luke  i.  17. 

There  is  a  manifest  resemblance  between  the 
rehgious  economy  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
Both  being  equally  the  institution  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, the  Apostles  were  able  to  propound  the 
persons,  actions,  and  things  occurring  in  the  former 
Levitical  religion,  as  images  and  shadows  of  the 
far  higher  and  more  glorious  objects  of  the  new 
religious  economy,  and  to  use  them  with  the  best 
results  as  instructive  images. 

Many  persons  and  events  appear  throughout  the 
writings  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  which,  as 
being  well  known  to  the  Jews,  and  having  a  great 
resemblance  to  certain  persons  and  events  in  the 
institution  which  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  were  about 
to  found,  were  used  by  them  as  images  of  in- 
struction. For  example  ;  David ;  Jonah  ;  Elijah  ; 
the  Delivery  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt ;  the 
Manna  ;  the  Water  from  the  Rock,  1  Cor.  x.  1,  &c. 
This  is  the  true  divine  typification,  which  has  its 
foundation  in  the  very  economy  of  mankind. 

It  should  not,  however,  be  here  supposed 
that  such  events  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament 
were  permitted  or  ordained  by  God  o?iI?/  for  the 
purpose  of  shadowing  and  typifying  certain  things 
to  come ;   neither  must  it  be  presumed  that  the 
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Israelites  had  already,  in  those  ancient  times, 
themselves  foreseen  what  use  would  one  day  be 
made  of  these  objects  and  events  in  the  instruction 
of  mankind. 

Observation. — John  David  Michaelis'  Entwurf  der  Typiscli 
Theologie  (Sketch  of  Typical  Theology),  Bremen,  1769,  [of 
which  an  edition  vi^as  published  in  the  Dutch  language,  at  Utrecht, 
1773. — H.],  contains  too  many  antiquated  and  far-fetched 
opinions  concerning  Typology  :  more  precise  notions  on  the 
subject  will  be  found  in  the  Freymiithigen  Untersuchung  iiber 
der  Typologie  (Free  Inquiry  into  Typology)  by  D.  J.  W.  Rau, 
Erlangen,  1784,  8vo.* 

§  77.  In  order  to  penetrate  as  far  as  possible 
into  the  sense  of  a  discourse,  and  clearly  to  ex- 
press all  its  force,  it   is  also  necessary  carefully 

*  The  'Untersuchung'  of  the  Erlangen  Doctor  [Rau]  has  been 
opposed  by  Professor  Blasche  of  Jena,  in  his  '  De  Mosaisch 
Typologie'  [Mosaic  Typology].  Jena,  1789.  It  is  no  doubt 
consonant  to  Divine  Wisdom,  to  suppose  that  in  the  ancient 
economy  some  truths  and  future  events  were  prospectively  re- 
presented by  means  of  certain  persons,  actions,  events,  and  such 
like.  Nothing  was  more  usual  among  the  ancient  Prophets  than, 
in  making  important  oral  propositions,  revelations,  promises,  and 
threatenings,  to  add  certain  emblematical  actions,  or  to  point  to 
certain  persons  and  things  present,  in  order  thereby  to  give  addi- 
tional strength  to  their  oral  propositions,  to  imprint  them  in  the 
memory,  and  to  make  them  easier  of  recollection.  This  was 
quite  agreeable  to  the  Divine  ordinance  in  the  gradual  instruction 
and  moral  education  of  mankind.  It  cannot  then  surprise  us 
that  Divine  Wisdom  should  also  in  some  measure  prefigure  the 
future  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  the  sum  and 
substance  of  all  the  ancient  predictions,  by  persons,  events, 
and  actions,  during  that  period  of  expectation,  which  preceded 
the  wished-for  times  of  vision  ;  and  it  is  thus  spoken  of  in  the 
New  Testament,  particularly  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  See 
Heb.  ix.  8. — Heringa. 
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to  mark  the  Figures  of  Rhetoric,  inasmuch  as  from 
them,  when  they  occur  in  a  speech  or  writing, 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  state  of  mind 
as  well  as  the  design  of  the  speaker  or  writer ;  and 
the  entire  force  of  his  expressions  may  be  thence 
arrived  at ; 

1.  Many  questions  heaped  upon  each  other, 
sometimes  show  that  the  speaker  has  a  lively  con- 
viction of  his  subject, — at  other  times,  that  what  he 
requires  of  his  hearers  is  a  manifest,  equitable,  or 
most  important  duty ; 

2.  Exclamations  occurring  in  the  discourse  ex- 
hibit sometimes  great  joy  or  sorrow ;  sometimes 
wonder  and  astonishment ;  at  other  times  grief  and 
sympathy ; 

3.  The  repetition  of  the  same  words,  {subjuuciio, 
eiTL^ev^cs,)  expresses  the  importance  of  a  subject  or 
of  a  requisition  ; 

4.  When  men  ascend  by  steps  from  lesser  to 
greater  degrees  of  energy,  (gradatio,  K\iiu.a^,)  the 
increased  force  of  expression  in  the  last  words 
should  be  well  attended  to. 

Other  figures  of  rhetoric  are  principally  intended 
to  be  merely  ornamental,  and  appertain  to  the 
beauty,  but  have  no  influence  on  the  sense,  of 
the  discourse.  It  was  therefore  one  of  the  faults 
of  the  old  interpreters,  constantly  to  deduce  from 
these  an  augmentation  of  the  sense  and  emphasis. 

§  78.  There  occur  also  in  the  Bible,  principally 
in  tlie  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  certain  plays 
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upon  words,  which  are  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  Paronomasia,  but  which  usually 
disappear  in  translation,  in  which  case  their  signifi- 
cation must  be  left  to  the  commentator  to  explain. 
They  served  among  the  ancients,  partly  to  excite 
attention,  partly  to  assist  the  memory.  Examples 
may  be  found  in  Jer.  i.  11,  12.  Gen.  iv.  25; 
V.  29.  Of  such  allusions  of  one  word  to  another, 
and  such  ingenious  applications  of  a  noun  or  verb, 
more  should  not  be  made  than  what  they  really 
are,  namely,  well-employed  and  apposite  strokes 
of  wit,  which  were  much  used  among  the  ancients, — 
and  occasionally  the  expression  of  a  good  sentiment, 
which  served  as  a  token  of  remembrance,  by  which 
an  individual  was  reminded  of  something  useful  to 
him,  or  excited  to  gratitude  towards  God.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  plays  upon  words  should  not  be 
censured,  inasmuch  as  they  were  customary  in  those 
times,  and  employed  to  effect  some  good  object. 
Compare  1  Chron.  xxii.  9  ;  Jer.  vi.  1.;  xlviii.  2.  [For 
further  examples,  see  Stewart's  Hebrew  Grammar. — 
Translator.] 

There  have  been,  moreover,  a  few  inconsi- 
derable objections  made  against  the  style  of  the 
Bible,  which  the  interpreter  should  notice,  but 
without  dwelling  upon  them.  To  these  appertain 
Solecisms  and  Barbarisms,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Bible,  particularly  Hebraisms  and  Syriasms, 
as  well  as  the  Latinisms  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  shall  be  noticed  in  the  second  part  of  this 
work. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF    THE    TREATMENT    OF    WHOLE    PERIODS,    PARTS, 
AND    BOOKS. 

§  79.  There  are  certain  general  laws,  according 
to  which  every  one,  without  any  instruction,  is 
accustomed  to  regulate  his  thoughts.  The  inter- 
preter should  in  every  circumstance  follow  these 
laws  of  the  human  understanding.  Something  is 
first  conceived,  whether  it  be  spiritual  or  corporeal, 
man  or  irrational  animal,  the  act  of  doing  or  suf- 
fering. Something  is  thought  of  this  subject  or 
object,  which  happens  to  it  or  not,  which  it  has  done 
or  suffered.  The  natural  order  of  ideas  in  each 
proposition  is  accordingly  fixed  by  the  form  of  the 
laws  of  human  thoughts.  Hence,  then,  the  rule  of 
interpretation  : — In  every  proposition  first  seek  the 
subject,  then  the  predicate,  afterwards  the  copula,  and 
point  out  the  relation  in  which  the  two  former  stand 
to  each  other. 

§  80.  As  all  simple  periods  should  be  explained 
agreeably  to  this  natural  law,  so  should  also  the 
compounded.      But,  inasmuch  as  the  last  named 
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consist  of  several  parts,  and  these  not  seldom  at 
one  time  divided  from  each  other  by  intervening 
words,  at  other  times  artificially  involved,  it  will 
be  necessary  here  to  deliver  some  separate  rules 
for  their  elucidation. 

1.  In  the  order  of  the  words  the  natural  and 
regular  position  should  be  preferred  to  the  un- 
common and  irregular ;  unless  the  writer  has  been 
already  known  to  delight  in  involved  periods.  The 
unusual  position  of  the  words  should  have  the  pre- 
ference, only  when  the  natural  order  either  affords 
no  correct  sense,  or  one  irrelevant  to  the  design  of 
the  writer;  for  example,  Heb.  ii.  10. 

2.  The  words  which  are  placed  nearest  each 
other  should,  in  explanation,  be  left  in  this  con- 
nection until  it  be  manifest  that  their  separation  will 
produce  a  construction  easier,  more  natural,  and 
more  agreeable  to  the  style  and  design  of  the  writer. 

3.  Sometimes  also  the  interpreter  should  attend 
to  the  causes  of  this  involved  construction,  in  order 
to  show  that  he  is  justified  in  altering  the  order  of 
the  words.  Many  of  the  writers  of  the  books  in  the 
Bible,  as  being  unlearned  men,  were,  in  expressing 
their  thoughts,  easily  led  to  adopt  a  transposition 
of  words  which  was  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of 
our  grammar  and  rhetoric.  Sometimes  the  writer 
or  speaker  was  hurried  by  mental  excitement  into 
a  close  union  and  compression  of  a  variety  of  con- 
ceptions, which  were  designedly  crowded  together, 
and  which  the  interpreter  should  separate  from  each 
other. 
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§  81.  This  unfolding  and  dividing  of  separate 
phrases  and  propositions  is  the  more  necessary  when 
parentheses  occur  in  compounded  periods.  The 
most  suitable  way  of  treating  these  is  to  consider 
them  as  detached  sentences,  by  dividing  them  from 
what  precedes  and  follows,  and  commencing  their 
explanation,  after  that  of  the  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing words  is  completed.  Incidental  propositions 
should  be  treated  in  like  manner.* 

Observation. — Among  the  sacred  writers,  none  has  made  such 
frequent  use  of  parentheses,  nor  extended  them  to  such  length, 
as  Paul.     For  example,  Eph.  iii.  2 — 13. 

§  82.  Ellipses  and  Pleonasms  should  not  be  ac- 
knowledged without  proof,  and  only  when  the 
words  afford  no  rational  sense  without  admitting 
them ;  or  when  they  are  conformable  to  the  writer's 
usual  style ;  or  when  it  is  a  general  usage  in  any 
language  to  omit  a  certain  word  occasionally,  or  to 
supply  one  which  is  superfluous. 

§  83.  Periods  also  are  sometimes  without  the 
appropriate  form,  so  that  an  apposite  sense  cannot 
be  found  when  the  parts  remain  in  their  present 
connection.  It  is  then  above  all  things  necessary, 
first,  to  give  the  appropriate  form  to  the  words. 


*  The  interpreter  should  also,  in  treating  of  parentheses,  not 
neglect  to  observe  what  gave  occasion  to  such  interruption  ;  and 
he  should  sometimes  show  how  the  writer  resumed  the  discourse 
M'here  it  was  broken  off,  and  connected  it  with  the  former  part. 
— Heringa. 
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according  to  the  rules  of  grammar  and  rhetoric ; 
then  to  inquire  into  the  signification  of  separate 
propositions  ;  and  finally  to  exhibit  the  sum  of  the 
entire  sense.  Rom.  ix.  22,  23.  Here  the  chief  atten- 
tion should  be  fixed  on  the  usual  character  of  the 
writer ;  on  the  state  of  mind  in  which  he  wrote  ;  on 
the  importance  of  the  thing  which  he  meant  to  ex- 
press, and  on  which  account  he  paid  the  less  atten- 
tion to  the  form  of  his  periods. 

§  84.  Certain  phrases  and  propositions,  however 
brief,  consist  nevertheless  of  two  other  propositions, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  shown  in  them,  not  only  that  a 
certain  predicate  agrees  with  a  certain  subject,  but 
also  how,  and  why,  and  under  what  conditions  ;  — 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  only  made  known  that  some- 
thing is,  or  has  happened,  but  also  at  the  same 
time  defined,  how,  in  what  way  and  manner,  &c. 
These  are  called  exponible  propositions.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  are  the  modal,  the  exclusive, 
the  comparative,  the  exldhitive,  the  inchoative,  and 
the  continuative.  In  all  these  modes  of  speaking,  in 
order  to  make  the  case  clear,  the  chief  proposition 
should  first  be  alone  expressed,  and  then  the  nearest 
definition  of  the  thing  should  be  first  exhibited;  for 
example,  the  proposition,  ''  Mercy  is  better  than 
sacrifice,"  contains  three  several  propositions :  (1), 
"  Mercy  is  good ;  (2),  sacrifice  is  also  good ;  (3), 
but  mercy  is  better — it  is  at  all  times  a  universal 
obhgation,  more  conducive  to  the  happiness  of 
man,  and  more  pleasing  to  God." 
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§  85.  In  like  manner  we  should,  in  compounded 
periods,  not  only  in  a  general  way,  separate  the 
component  parts  from  each  other,  but  also  accu- 
rately mark  the  words  which  give  additional  limita- 
tions to  the  sense,  particularly  the  adverbs  and 
conjunctions,  in  order  that  nothing  may  be  over- 
looked which  can  serve  to  express  the  full  sense  of 
a  passage  in  other  words,  in  any  language  chosen 
for  that  purpose.  Nothing  whatever  of  the  original 
should  be  lost ;  each  variety  of  shade,  every  touch 
however  minute,  should  be  perceptible,  at  least  in 
some  degree,  in  the  copy. 

§  86.  When  a  whole  book,  or  at  least  a  pretty 
large  portion  of  it,  is  to  be  systematically  explained, 
the  following  cautions  should  be  attended  to.  The 
whole  part  to  be  explained  should  be  accurately  read 
over  at  least  three  times,  and  studied  thoroughly. 

1,  At  the  first  reading,  attention  should  be  paid 
principally  to  the  critical,  grammatical,  and  philo- 
gical  interpretation,  to  the  whole  form  of  the  style 
of  the  writer,  to  the  manner  in  which  he  exhibits 
his  thoughts,  and  above  all  to  his  idioms.  Difficult 
passages  should  not  be  dwelt  on,  but  merely 
noted,  in  order  to  direct  the  attention  to  them  at 
a  subsequent  period. 

2.  At  the  second  reading,  the  matter  and  con- 
tents should  be  chiefly  attended  to.  The  principal 
persons  and  the  important  subjects  to  which  the 
remainder  of  the  book  relates,  should  be  accu- 
rately observed  from  the  proper  point  of  view,  the 
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characters,  the  most  remarkable  events,  the  noble  and 
pleasing  actions  and  sentiments  of  the  persons  intro- 
duced, and  whatever  else  is  most  prominent,  should 
be  noted  and  retained  in  the  memory,  in  order  to 
be  constantly  before  the  mind  of  the  interpreter 
in  the  explanation  of  the  book. 

3.  Those  who  thus  act  will  be  at  the  third  read- 
ing in  a  state,  (1.)  to  examine  the  whole  book  in  its 
connection,  (2.)  to  analyze  it  in  its  chief  divisions,  (3.) 
to  separate  these  grand  divisions  into  smaller  parts. 
The  interpreter  thus  divides  the  whole  book  as 
well  as  the  smaller  parts,  without  attending  to  the 
common  divisions  into  chapters  and  verses  in  the 
printed  Bibles,  which  are  not  in  the  original,  and 
are  often  inaccurate  ;  but  according  to  their  various 
contents,  in  a  natural  manner,  so  that  he  may 
arrange  the  whole  systematically  before  him.  (4.^ 
Finally,  he  should  seek  to  avail  himself  of  the  ne- 
cessary AIDS  for  the  explanation  of  the  whole  and 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  book  ;  but  he  should  be 
careful,  at  the  same  time,  to  adhere  to  a  few  good 
and  eminently  useful  books,  that  he  may  not  dis- 
tract himself  too  much,  and  may  learn  to  think 
for  himself,  rather  than  be  a  mere  follower  of 
others. 
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APPENDIX. 

OF    VERSIONS,    PARAPHRASES,    AND    FREE    TRANSLATIONS. 

1.  Versions  are  of  two  kinds. 

(1.)  The  first  species  commonly  precedes  the  ex- 
planation and  interpretation,  and  should  generally 
be  altogether  verbal  or  literal,  inasmuch  as  from 
the  true  sense  of  each  separate  word  and  phrase, 
and  afterwards  from  their  connection,  the  whole 
import  of  a  period  is  to  be  ascertained,  and  then 
exhibited  in  words  and  phrases  of  equivalent 
signification  in  another  language. 

(2.)  The  other  kind  of  version  commences  when 
the  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  concluded.  To 
this  kind  of  translation  it  is  requisite  that  not  merely 
the  principal  ideas  be  made  in  some  measure  suf- 
ficiently intelligible  in  another  language, —  but  that 
a  faithful  picture  be  given  of  the  original,  which 
will  impart  to  others,  in  the  same  shape  and  form, 
with  the  same  images,  the  same  limitations,  and  so 
far  as  possible  with  the  same  colourings,  a  copy 
which  may  pass  for  the  original  itself.  The  less  the 
writing  is  observed  to  be  a  translation,  and  the 
more  the  reader  is  inclined  to  consider  it  as  the 
original,  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  perfection. 
In  such  a  version  nothing  of  the  original  is  to  bo 
held  as  of  trifling  consideration,  and  not  even  a 
particle,  no  collateral  signification  of  a  word  how- 
ever minute,  no  designed  position  and  connection 
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thereof, — no  beauty, — and  nothing  characteristic  of 
the  style  of  the  writer,  should  be  suffered  to  be 
lost. 

2.  Paraphrases,  if  in  other  respects  appropriate 
to  their  object,  should  also  exhibit  every  thing 
which  a  faithful  translation  contains ;  but,  inas- 
much as  it  is  frequently  the  case,  that  certain 
words  of  the  original  language  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  single  words  of  equivalent  import  in 
another  tongue,  the  interpreter  is  under  the  neces- 
sity of  using  a  greater  number  of  words,  in  order 
to  give  the  reader  or  hearer  the  whole  contents, 
the  richness,  the  strength,  and  the  full  force  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  original,  in  another  language. 

It  may  easily  happen  in  this  case,  that  the  para- 
phrast  will  choose  words  which  express  more  or 
less  than  the  original ;  that  he  will  make  additions 
which  have  no  foundation  in  the  text,  or,  at  least, 
that  he  may  here  and  there  mix  with  it  additional 
matter,  which  will  obscure,  and  sometimes  give  a 
wrong  turn  to  the  real  sense,  so  that  no  clear  and 
full  view  of  the  subject  matter  can  be  obtained. 

It  is  therefore  a  most  commendable  rule  of  pre- 
caution, to  render  the  paraphrase  as  concise  as 
possible,  to  omit  every  thing  superfluous,  and  to 
approach  as  near  as  possible  to  a  translation.  For 
first  beginners  in  the  practice  of  Exegesis,  para- 
phrases are  not  the  best  aids  to  the  necessary 
exercise  in  the  art  of  interpretation.  Good  trans- 
lations will  be  found  more  beneficial ;  after  which, 
those  brief  elucidations   of    the    text,    which  are 
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called  Scholia ;  or  the  more  enlarged  expositions, 
called  Commentaries,  of  which  notice  shall  be 
taken  in  the  sequel. 

3.  Versions  and  paraphrases  should  be  distin- 
guished from  FREE  TRANSLATIONS.  In  works  of 
this  kind,  it  is  not  required  that  there  be  so  close 
and  servile  an  adherence  to  the  usual  phrases  and 
turns  of  the  original.  It  is  allowable  to  make  slight 
additions,  in  order  to  make  the  sense  perfectly 
clear.  The  labour  in  this  department  is  not  that 
of  an  artist,  who  copies  the  entire  original  to  the 
very  minutest  touch,  but  of  a  teacher,  who  faith- 
fully communicates,  in  other  expressions,  the  same 
truths  which  he  finds  in  the  original. 

Compare  Henke,  '  Neues  Magazin  fiir  Religions-pliilosophie, 
Exegese  und  Kirchengeschichte,'  [New  Magazine  of  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Religion,  of  Exegesis,  and  Ecclesiastical  History,] 
Vol.  II.  Part  I.  p.  1,  &c. 


Note  on  §  50.  6.  (3.)  page  53. 

This  rule,  viz.  In  laivs  and  ordinances  the  prince  or  legislator 
in  accustomed  to  use  dejinite  and  proper  (i.  e.  not  figurative) 
expressions,  has  been  considered  to  he  liable  to  exceptions.  Dr. 
Heringa  observes  that  "  the  celebrated  Ernesti  made  an  unfortu- 
nate application  of  it  to  the  institution  of  the  eucharist ;  parti- 
cularly in  regard  to  the  words  of  the  institution,  this  is  my  body ;  " 
which  that  Lutheran  divine,  agreeably  to  this  rule,  had  main- 
tained should  be  interpreted  literally.  See  '  Ernesti's  Institutes,' 
Part  I.  sect.  II.  cap.  iv.  §10.  And  Dr.  Ammon  maintains,  that 
Ernesti's  interj^retation  rests  upon  grounds  rather  dogmatic  than 
hermeneutical :  he  adds,  however,  that  "  we  must  not  fail  to 
observe  that  the  copula  e(TTi,  on  which  the  proper  sense  ought  to 
depend,  was  not  used  by  our  Saviour  in  the  institution  of  the 
eucharist."  The  learned  translator  of  Ernesti,  in  the  Biblical 
Cabinet,  remarks,  ihat   "the  reader  maybe   surprised  at  finding 
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the  Protestant  Ernesti  so  anxious  to  maintain  the  proper  sense  of 
the  form  of  eucharistic  institution.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  was  a  Lutheran,  and,  as  such,  bound  to  support  the  doc- 
trine of  consubstantiation,  which  he  does  by  the  same  arguments 
and  texts  as  Jahn,  a  Romanist,  uses  for  the  support  of  transub- 
stantiation."  The  translator  adds  his  reasons,  to  which  I  beg  to 
refer  the  reader,  for  shewing,  "  upon  exegetical  principles  common 
to  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,"  why  the  expression  is  to 
be  interpreted  "  not  in  a  proper,  but  in  a  tropical  sense."  See 
his  note,  p.  147.  As  it  is  contrary  to  the  design  of  the  present 
work  to  introduce  dogmatical  arguments,  I  shall  only  observe, 
that  Ernesti's  rule,  which  is  also  adopted  by  Dr.  Seller,  may  be 
applied  equally  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  respect- 
ing the  eucharist ;  for  the  question  is  not  so  much  of  the  manner 
of  Christ's  presence  in  the  sacrament,  as  of  its  reality,  in  contra- 
distinction to  its  being  a  mere  sign,  which  is  positively  denied  in 
the  Church  of  England  article,  wherein  it  is  maintained  that  the 
body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken  and  eaten, — only  after  a  heavenly 
and  spiritual  manner;  see  XXVIIIth  Article  :  and  words  to  the 
same  effect,  and  if  possible  stronger,  are  used  in  the  Church  Cate- 
chism, by  which  it  would  seem  that  the  reformers  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  while  they  equally  rejected  the  appellations  and  definitions 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  of  Luther,  applied  a  different  rule  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  institution  of  a  religious  rite,  from  that 
which  they  would  have  done  to  the  explanation  of  a  parable.  And 
I  cannot  avoid  thinking,  that  the  rationalist  Dr.  Ammon,  is  at 
least  as  likely  to  be  influenced  by  dogmatic  grounds  as  the  sober 
and  dispassionate  Ernesti,  or  the  singularly  candid  and  impartial 
Professor  Jahn.*  Indeed,  Dr.  Ammon,  it  must  be  conceded,  seems 
anxious  to  take  the  case  altogether  out  of  the  rule,  by  his  so  po- 
sitively asserting  that  Jesus  did  not,  in  pronouncing  the  words  of 

*  It  seems  to  me  to  savour  strongly  of  dogmatical  predilec- 
tions, when  men  depart  from  their  own  rule  as  soon  as  it  seems 
to  clash  with  their  preconceived  opinions.  Not  that  I  think  that 
either  the  Lutherans  or  Roman  Catholics  would  gain  much  in  favour 
of  their  peculiar  dogmas  by  a  strict  application  of  the  rule  in 
question  to  all  the  terms  of  the  proposition  ;  for  there  is  a  wide 
departure  from  the  literal  sense  of  the  word  body,  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  define  it  as  a  substance  without  accidents. 
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institution  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic  language,  use  the  copula  eer-i, 
which  appears  in  the  Greek  translation  of  the  words  of  Christ. 
If  this,  indeed,  could  be  proved,  it  would,  by  thus  cutting  the 
knot,  tend  materially,  beyond  many  former  hypotheses,  to  give  a 
new  form  to  the  controversy  on  this  vcxata  quccstio.  The  trans- 
lator of  Ernesti  proceeds  to  say,  that  "  what  Ammon  means 
by  saying  that  the  copula  eari  was  not  used,  is  quite  incom- 
prehensible ;  as  it  must  have  been  either  expressed  or  implied 
in  the  original  Syriac  expression,  for  otherwise  there  could  have 
been  no  proposition,  either  proper  or  tropical."  But  there  is 
certainly  no  copula  in  the  parallel  passage  in  the  Hebrew  of  the 
Old  Testament,  Exodus  xii.  11.  27;  and  Avhether  the  omission 
would  alter  or  affect  the  sense  of  the  proposition,  must  depend 
altogether  on  the  idiom  and  usus  loquendi  of  the  language. 
Instead  of  entering  further  into  this  subject  at  present,  which 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  the  work,  as  it  would  lead 
me  necessarily  into  the  field  of  polemics,  I  think  it  may  be  satis- 
factory to  the  reader  to  lay  before  him  a  translation  of  Kuinoel's 
note  on  the  subject  of  this  controversy. 

"  TovTO  tffTL  TO  (TcjjAa  fiov,  t/iis  Is  my  body,  for  ovrog  6  uprog,  this 
bread,  for  the  article  is  also  joined  to  the  attribute.  See  Glass. 
Philologia  Sacra,  1,  2,  4,  p.  142.  The  explanations  of  these 
celebrated  words  in  the  dogmatical  works  of  the  three  great 
Christian  families,  are  known  to  all.  The  Papists  (Pontificii) 
understand  the  word  ean,  so  as  to  affirm  that  the  wine  is  changed 
into  the  blood,  and  the  bread  into  the  body  of  Christ.  See 
Ernesti's  Antimuratorius,  in  his  Opuscula  Theologica,  p.  1 .  ss. 
Lips.  1792,  8vo.  The  Lutherans  urge  the  Avord  lan,  and  teach 
that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  so  united  with  the  bread 
and  wine,  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  received  into  the  mouth  with 
the  bread,  and  his  blood  with  the  wine.  Finally,  the  Calvinists 
are  of  opinion  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  taken  into  the  mouth, 
and  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  received  mentally ;  and  they 
explain  eoTL  to  mean  signifies, — is  a  sign  or  symbol  of; — and  in 
proof  of  this  they  refer  to  Gen.  xli.  26,  27.  Ezek.  xxxvii.  11. 
Matt.  xiii.  37,  et  seq.  John  xv.  1,  et  seq. ;  also  to  Gen.  xvii.  10. 
and  Exod.  xii.  11,  where  the  verb  uvai  is  applied  in  this  sense 
to  the  sacraments  of  the  Old  Testament.  See  also  Wolfii  Curas 
and  the  Analecta  of  Koocherius.  That  Jesus,  speaking  in  the 
Syro-Chaldaic    language,   did    not   use     the    copula,    has    been 
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frequently  remarked  ;  so  that  in  this  case,  the  words  of  institution 
may  be  rendered  En  !  corpus,  meum  !  en  !  sanguis  meus.  See 
•Bolten's  [German]  Translation  of  the  New  Testament,'  Marc, 
p.  231,  et  seq.  Ammon's  '  Biblische  Theologie.'  B.  2,  p.  399. 
Stolz's  '  Erlauterungen,'  Heft  1,  p.  236.— Eichhorn  '(Allge- 
meine  Bibliothek  der  Biblische  Litteratur,'  B.  G.  p.  659,  sqq.)  is 
of  opinion,  that  when  Jesus  solemnly  instituted  his  last  supper, 
he  had  respect  to  the  institution  of  the  paschal  supper  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  that,  as  the  Jews  used  the  words  j^^.^n  riDSi  Exod. 
xii.  11.  27,  Jesus  said,  in  like  manner,  j^j^n  '>~1tt72  tovto  ean 
TO  (Tiofj-a  fiov,  and  '^^-[  S^H  tovto  ecrri  to  alfia  jjov.  The  ellip- 
tical form  which  was  used  by  the  Jews,  comprised  as  much  as  njp 
S^n  HDQ  This  is  the  lamb  of  the  passover;  hence,  that  the  formula 
used  by  Jesus,  is  an  elliptical  expression  for  >-iit?3  DhI?  'IH  tovto 
etTTt  6  apTOQ  Tov  o-iojuctT-oc  juou,  This  is  the  bread  of  my  body.      And 

nilD    S^rt     or    >)2"7    3^>    TOVTO  EGTl   TO  TTOTtipiOV,  OV  O   OlVOq   TOV   a'tj-UlTOQ 

/.(OV,  this  is  the  cup  or  the  wine  of  my  blood.  It  is  then  observed, 
that  a'lfxu  XpitTTov,  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  ircjjjia  Xpiarov,  the  body 
of  Christ,  are  equivalent  to  X(3t(7-oe  eaTuvpovfjierog,  Christ  cruci- 
fied, and  apTOQ  i^ai  oivoq  XpitTTov  eaTuvpovjitvov, — the  bread  and 
wine  of  Christ  crucified, — to,  the  bread  and  wine  of  that  supper,  in- 
stituted by  Christ  who  died ;  hence  that  apTog  tov  (ruficiTog  fiov  and 
iroTqpioy  tov  a'ljxaToc  fjov,  the  bread  of  my  body  and  the  cup  of  my 
blood,  are  the  same  as  if  he  had  said  ap-oc  Km  TroTrjpwy  ttjq  cia- 
drjKrig  Sia  tov  t^ov  QavaTOv  EyKaiyKTdrjfTOjjierric,  the  bread  and  cup  of 
the  covenant  renewed  through  my  death — the  bread  and  wine  of 
my  religious  supper — the  supper  of  that  religion  which  is  established 
by  my  death.     Compare  Acts  xx.  28.     Eph.  v.  25,  et  seq." 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  no  doubt  ingenious. — It  should  also 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Peschito,  or  ancient  Syriac  version, 
although  confessedly  a  translation  from  the  Greek,  omits  the 
copula  in  the  sentence  in  question  i_«f._a  OJOl  this— my  body, 
and  ^,Vj;,    QjCT  this — my  blood. 

Having  alluded  to  the  late  Professor  Jahn's  application  of  this 
rule  to  the  doctrine  of  his  Church,  viz.  that  of  Rome,  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  shall  here  subjoin  a  translation  of  his  words  :  "  In  laws, 
plain  narrations  of  events,  and  precise  doctrinal  expositions,  un- 
common and  bold  figures  are  not  generally  used,  but  only  such  as 
are  of  common  occurrence ;  therefore,  what  has  been  said  before  of 
the  bold  figures  of  the  orientals,  is  not  applicable  to  the  institution 
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of  the  Eucharist,  in  which  the  predicate  does  not  indeed  seem  pro- 
perly to  agree  with  the  subject ;  but  a  trope  would  be  altogether 
too  bold  and  unusual  in  this  simple  exposition,  and  the  less  to  be  ex- 
pected on  this  occasion,  as  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  understand 
properly — the  Mood  of  the  covenant;  Exod.  xxiv.  8,  compared 
with  Hebrews  ix.  20.  There  is,  however,  a  manifest  trope  in  the 
word  TTorripiov  [cup],  which  is  used  by  Luke  (xxii.  20),  for  the 
wine  contained  in  the  cup,  and  1  Cor.  xi.  25,  [where  this  cup  is 
the  new  covenant  in  my  blood,  is  used]  for,  this  cup  is  the  con- 
firmation of  the  covenant,"  &c.  See  Jahn's  Enchiridion  Herme- 
neuticse,  §37.111.  p.  110. 

I  beg  here  to  refer  the  reader  to  an  interesting  controversy  on 
the  true  sense  of  the  Syriac  phrase,  between  two  eminent  oriental 
scholars,  the  Rev.  N.  Wiseman,  Pro-Rector  of  the  English  Col- 
lege at  Rome,  in  his  valuable  Horse  Syriacse,  Roma^,  1828,  gr. 
Svo.  Vol.  I. ;  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lee,  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  See  his  erudite  Pro- 
legomena to  Bagster's  Polyglott  Bible,  Part  III.  §  4.  p.  31. 
London,  1831,  fol.  and  4to. 

For  the  necessity  of  conducting  such  controversies  on  principles 
common  to  both  parties,  see  Dr.  Plank's  Introduction  to  Theo- 
logical Literature,  referred  to  already  by  Dr.  Seller,  Preface, 
p.  16,  and  Observation,  §  14.  p.  32.  A  translation  of  the  part 
of  Dr.  Plank's  work  there  referred  to,  has  been  lately  published 
in  America,  with  the  following  title  : 

Introduction  to  Sacred  Philology  and  Interpretation,  by  G.  J. 
Plank.     Translated  by  H.  Turner,  D.D.    New  York,  1834. 

Translator. 
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PRINCIPLES    AND    RULES    FOR    THE    INTERPRETATION    OF 
THE    OLD    TESTAMENT    IN    GENERAL. 


INTRODUCTION. 

There  are  certain  rules  and  aids  which  may  be 
applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament.  These  have  respect  either  to  the 
explanation  of  words  and  phrases,  or  to  the  things, 
persons,  and  events  which  occur  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. This  guide  to  the  explanation  of  the 
Old  Testament  must  consequently  be  divided  into 
two  sections,  containing; 

1 .  Rules  and  principles  for  the  discovery  of  the 
true  sense  of  the  Holy  Scripture  through  the 
medium  of  philology. 
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2.  The  investigation  of  the  sense  of  the  Sacred 
Writings,  by  the  use  of  other  aids,  or  of  the  know- 
ledge of  things;  for  example,  of  History,  Geo- 
graphy, Antiquities,  Chronology,  &c. 


SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Investigation  of  the  true  Sense,  by  means  of  Philology. 

The  following  are  the  obvious  media  for  the 
investigation  of  the  true  sense  of  Holy  Scripture  by 
the  use  of  philology. 

1.  Etymology,  §  87,  88. 

2.  The  Usage  of  Words,  {iisus  loqnendi),  §  89 — 
92. 

3.  The  Context,  §  93. 

4.  Parallehsm,  §  94—100. 

5.  Semitic  Dialects,  §101  —  111. 

6.  Versions,  §112,113. 

7.  Lexicons,  §  114. 

8.  Scholia  and  Commentaries,*  §  115. 

§  87.  Etymology  traces  the  original  signification 
of  words,  and  points  out  how  they  have,  from  time 

*  These  divisions  arc  not  logically  arranged.  The  Semitic 
dialects  (5),  as  being  helps  to  the  knowledge  of  etymology  (1), 
should  have  been  placed  third  in  order.  The  context  (3)  should 
then  occupy  the  fourth,  and  parallelism  (2)  the  fifth  place.  Fi- 
nally, Versions,  Lexicons,  Scholia,  and  Commentaries  should 
have  been  placed  last,  as  being  subsidiary  to  the  former  five, 
although  it  must  be  at  the  same  time  acknowledged,  that  the 
subsidiary  aids,  especially  Scholia  and  Commentaries,  are  most 
appropriately  treated  of  among  the  helps  in  the  second  section, 
et  seq. — Heringa. 
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to  time,  acquired  a  new  sense ;  or  how,  when  com- 
bined with  other  words,  they  have  been  used  to 
denote  new  objects.  It  shows  how  the  signification  of 
words  has  been  augmented  or  diminished,  by  their 
various  forms  and  conformations,  by  the  dupHcation 
of  letters,  by  abridgment,  &c. 

From  this  it  is  manifest,  that  the  study  of  etymo- 
logy is  essential  to  the  future  interpreter.  Indeed, 
every  derivative  word  carries  with  it  something 
of  the  signification  of  its  parent  stock.  Of  com- 
pound words,  each  retains  something  of  its  original 
meaning,  and  a  third  signification  arises.  Words 
which  consist  of  four  radical  letters,  often  retain 
but  one  of  them  from  another  word.  Even 
each  separate  conjugation  among  the  Hebrews 
makes  an  alteration  in  the  meaning  of  a  word. 
How  much,  then,  is  to  be  expected  from  well 
directed  etymological  inquiries ! 

Observation. — We  here  presuppose  the  requisite  grammatical 
knowledge.  Scripture  interpreters  should  recollect,  that  besides 
the  grammars  which  they  have  at  first  made  use  of  to  learn 
the  rudiments  of  the  language,  they  should  also  study  one  of  a 
more  comprehensive  character.  For  this  purpose,  the  works  of 
Schultens,  Schroeder,  Hetzel,  Michaelis,  and  PfeifFer  will  be 
found  available  ;  but  especially  the  '  Ebraische  Sprachlehre'  of 
John  Severin  Vater.    Leipsic,  1797,  8vo. 

§  88.  In  all  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  attend 
in  the  first  place,  and  principally,  to  etymology,  if 
the  grammatical  interpretation  is  to  be  regularly 
proceeded  with ; — but,  as  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament have  been  written  at  various  times  during  a 
period  of  nine  hundred  years,  the  signification  of 
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words  has,  in  many  cases,  undergone  considerable 
alteration.  Many  are  often  used  to  denominate 
more  than  one  object ;  many,  which  w^re  at  first 
applied  to  denote  physical  objects,  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  spiritual  things,  and  to  changes  and 
operations  of  the  mind.  Many  are  taken,  some- 
times in  a  good,  sometimes  in  a  bad  sense ;  and 
not  a  few  have  obtained  by  custom  a  variety  of 
significations.  Hence  follows  the  rule  :  Etymology 
is  not  always  a  certain  help  to  the  discovery  of  the 
signification  of  words.  Usage  must,  in  doubtful 
cases,  take  precedence  of  etymology. 

Observation. — In  every  cultivated  language,  a  genealogy  may 
be  traced  in  the  signification  of  words.  The  primitive  signifi- 
cation is  generally  that  of  something  physical,  something  relat- 
ing to  plants,  animals,  human  bodies  and  members,  and  corpo- 
real operations ;  the  same  word  was  first  used  in  a  tropical 
sense,  and  the  trope  obtained  by  degrees  a  proper  sense.  So 
the  derivative  signification  arose  from  the  other,  and  this  took 
place  the  more  frequently  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
poets  and  orators  among  a  people.  It  will  be  of  uncommonly 
great  use  to  future  interpreters  to  pay  considerable  attention 
to  this  etymological  genealogy  of  words,  and  to  exercise  them- 
selves herein  with  the  help  of  correct  lexicons. 

Ebraische  Sprachlehre  [Hebrew  Grammar],  by  J,  S.  V^atek;  es- 
pecially the  chapter,  Von  der  Wortbildung,  [Of  the  Formation 
of  Words],  §  2;)— 29. 

G.  W.  Meyer,  Versuch  einer  Ilermeneutik  des  A.  T.  [Essay  on 
the  Ilermencutics  of  the  Old  Testament],  Lubeck,  Xldd.  Of 
Etymological  Analyzation,  Vol.  I.  §  22 — 29, 

The  singular  hypotheses  which  Jacob  Gousset  and  Caspar 
Neumann,  Herman  von  der  Hardt,  and,  before  him,  John 
Avenarius,  have  attempted  to  apply  to  the  fixing  of  the  sense  of 
Hebrew  words,  may  be  found  briefly,  but  at  the  same  time  amply 
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exhibited,  and  reviewed  upon  solid  grounds,  in  Solomon  Glass's 
'  Philologia  Sacra,'  edited  by  George  Laurence  Bauer,  Tom.  II. 
p.  14—18. 

§  89.  With  the  alteration  in  the  signification 
of  single  words,  there  was  in  this  manner  a  some- 
what altered  usage  of  words  introduced  from 
time  to  time,  in  respect  to  many  appellations  and 
phrases.  Three  periods  of  this  usage  of  words  may 
be  distinguished  in  the  Old  Testament;  (1.)  from 
Moses*  to  Solomon;  (2.)  from  Solomon's  time  to 
the  Babylonian  exile ;  (3.)  the  period  in  and  after 
the  exile. 

Although  many  alterations  thus  took  place 
in  the  usage  of  words  among  the  Hebrews,  the 


*  In  the  writings  of  Moses,  chiefly  in  the  beginning  of  Genesis, 
there  occur  documents  of  much  higher  antiquity  than  Moses'  own 
writings.  The  language  of  these  very  ancient  documents  is  also 
less  polished  than  that  of  Moses.  The  first  period  should,  there- 
fore, have  been  denominated — that  ending  with  Moses.  Seller 
himself  agrees  in  this,  §  92.  The  language  had  become,  in 
Solomon's  time,  polished,  enriched,  and  altered ;  but  the  circum- 
stances which  had  this  influence  on  the  language,  had  begun  to 
operate  under  David's  reign;  and  should  there  not  be  also  a  new 
period  reckoned  from  the  time  of  Samuel,  whose  institution  of 
schools  promoted,  in  some  measure,  with  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge, the  cultivation  and  enrichment  of  the  language  ? — Heringa. 

Dr.  Heringa  refers,  in  this  passage,  to  the  original  documents 
from  which  Moses  has  been  by  many  learned  men,  commencino- 
with  Vitringa*    and  Astruc.-j-    and    including  Eichhorn,   Ilgen, 


*  Observationes  Sacrse.    L.  I.  Dis.  1.  C.  iv.  §  iv.  seq. 

■\  Conjectures  sur  les  Memoires  Originaux,  dont  il  paroit  que 
Moyse  s'est  servi  pour  composer  le  livre  de  la  Genese.  Bruxelles, 
1753. 
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signification  of  most  words,  during  all  these  periods, 
remained  unchanged.  The  cause  of  this  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  circumstance,  that  as  the  laws  and 
writings  of  Moses  still  remained  as  the  groundwork 
of  religion  and  civil  polity,  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
at  all  times,  continued  to  study  the  writings  of 
Moses,  and  all  the  prophets,  in  the  subsequent 
periods,  constantly  drew  from  and  made  use  of 
his  writings. 

On  this  account,  the  signification  of  very  many 
words,  although  occurring  in  books  written  during 
and  after  the  exile,  may,  notwithstanding,  be  ex- 
plained by  means  of  the  usage  of  earlier  periods. 

§  90.  In  order  to  investigate  systematically  the 
sense  of  diflScult  passages,  by  means  of  the  usus 
loquendi  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  interpreter 
should, 

1.  Call  to  his  aid  the  usage  of  words  in  those 
times  in  which  each  book  was  composed.     If  the 

Bertholdt,  Jahn,*  Schultens,+  Doederlein,;};  Jerusalem, §  Pa- 
reaujjl  &c.&c.,  supposed  to  have  compiled  the  book  of  Genesis. 
The  subject  is  copiously  treated  of  in  the  Introductions  of  Eich- 
horn  and  Jahn,  already  referred  to,  where  the  evidence,  which  is  al- 
together internal,  in  favour  of  the  early  existence  of  these  ancient 
(supposed)  fragments,  will  be  found  fully  stated. — Translator. 


*  Einleitung,  —  and  Introductio  in   Lib.  Sac.  §§  20,  21,  pp. 
210—214. 

■j-  Opusc.  Bremse,  1774. 

%  Institutio  Theol.  Christ,  p.  113,  seq. 

§  Letters,  p.  80. 

II   Institutio  Interpret.  V.T.    P.  III.  S.  T.   C.  II.   §  2.  p.  359. 


I 
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author  has  written  more  books  or  treatises,  he  is 
the  best  interpreter  of  his  own  words. 

2.  Subsequently  those  books  should  be  made  use 
of,  which  were  composed  shortly  before  or  after 
the  period  in  which  the  author  lived. 

As,  however,  much  of  the  ancient  usage  of  words 
was  preserved  among  the  Israelites  through  the 
writings  of  Moses,  these  must  be  considered  as  the 
sources  from  which  the  interpreter  should  draw,  in 
order  to  explain  with  precision  the  Bible  from  itself. 

§  91.  When  the  interpreter  has  once  discovered 
the  general  acceptation  which  a  word  may  have, 
he  should  next  apply  himself  to  discover  what 
signification  it  7nust  have  in  its  peculiar  position 
and  connection.  This  will  be  learned  by  the  con- 
text, and  the  application  of  grammatical  rules. 
The  principal  queries  occurring  here,  are,  (1.) 
which  word  is  the  subject ;  (2.)  which  the  predicate; 
(3.)  what  is  the  form  of  the  verb  ?  Is  it  active  or 
passive  ?  is  the  signification  general,  or  limited,  so 
as  to  bring  about  a  secondary  meaning,  or  to 
give  quite  a  different  sense  to  the  phrase,  (as  the 
form  in  Pihel,  Hithpael,  &c.)  ?  Is  the  verb  regular  or 
anomalous  in  its  form  ?  How  is  the  sense  of  the 
nouns  and  verbs  hmited  by  the  annexed  particles  ? 
Sometimes  the  conformation  of  the  cognate  dialects 
must  be  attended  to,  especially  the  Chaldee  and 
Syriac. 

Compare  Meyer,  Versuch  einer  Hermeneutik,  des  A.  T.  Th.  1. 
Abschn.  2,  Kap.  1. 
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§  92.  The  above  rules,  according  to  which  the 
common  usage  of  words,  at  different  periods,  must 
be  consulted,  in  order  to  explain  a  passage,  should 
now  be  suitably  applied  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  according  to  the 
peculiar  state  of  these  writings,  and  their  various 
ages.  The  signification  of  Hebrew  words  must 
have  undergone,  in  the  course  of  time,  some  altera- 
tions. Now  as  the  books  in  the  Bible,  from  the  time 
of  Moses  to  Ezra,  were  written  at  various  periods, 
during  a  course  of  several  centuries;  so  the  same 
usage  of  words,  which  prevailed  in  the  earliest  or 
the  intermediate  periods,  is  not  always  to  be  found 
in  the  later  books.  According  as  the  Jews  were 
more  enhghtened,  many  words  obtained  a  more 
spiritual  and  a  nobler  sense  :  the  increasing  inter- 
course with  foreigners,  must  also  have  had  its 
influence  on  the  language.  The  interpreter  of 
scripture  should,  therefore,  distinguish  chiefly  the 
three  grand  periods  ;  (I.)  from  the  commencement 
of  Genesis;  (2.)  from  Moses  to  Solomon;  (3.) 
from  Solomon  to  and  after  the  exile  :  and  he 
should  explain  each  passage,  principally  from  the 
usage  of  words  which  prevailed  at  the  period  of 
its  composition. 

§  93.  This  should  not  however,  be  so  under- 
stood, as  if  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  words  which 
occur  in  the  Bible  were  so  altered,  that,  for  instance, 
in  explaining  a  book  written  after  the  Captivity, 
no  use  can   be  made   of  the  writings  of  Moses. 
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Nay,  although  Malachi,  for  example,  wrote  almost 
nine  hundred  years  after  Moses,  a  usage  of 
words  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  this 
prophet,  which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  phraseology  of  Moses.  The  cause  of  this 
agreement  arises  from  the  fact,  that  Moses,  as  the 
chief  of  the  prophets,  was  always  held  in  the  first 
estimation ;  that  his  writings  always  continued  to 
be  the  standard  of  the  religion  of  the  Israelites ; 
and  that  all  the  sacred  poets  and  prophets  bor- 
rowed from  them  many  objects,  events,  images, 
and  phrases.  Hence  arises  this  general  rule  :  The 
Hebrew  books  of  the  Old  Testament  must  be 
chiefly  explained  from  the  usage  of  words  in  the 
Old  Testament  itself. 

How  separate  books  are  to  be  explained,  prin- 
cipally, and  first  of  all,  from  the  peculiar  usage  of 
the  period  to  which  they  belong,  shall  be  more 
particularly  shown  in  the  sequel. 

§  94.  The  CONTEXT  is,  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  all  other  writings, 
one  of  the  first  means  of  discovering  the  true 
sense.  Many  books,  however,  and  separate  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament  have  this  peculiarity,  that 
the  style  is  often  abrupt ;  that  sudden  transitions 
from  one  person  to  another  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence; that  in  the  poetical  and  prophetical  writings, 
the  force  of  imagination  in  the  inspired  writers, 
produced  a  rapid  succession  of  ideas.  Hence  it 
is,  that  some  books  and  passages  consist  of  short 

H 
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unconnected  sentences,  and  that  sometimes  di- 
vers short  fragments  are  joined  together,  which, 
nevertheless,  produce  no  consecutive  discourse  or 
writing.  There  is,  for  instance,  between  the  first 
and  second  chapters  of  Genesis  a  similarity  of 
object,  and  a  resemblance,  but,  at  the  same  time,  no 
connection.  The  same  observation  will  apply  to 
many  passages  of  the  prophet  Zacharias,  whose 
book  seems  to  be  made  up  of  a  multiplicity  of 
fragments. 

§  95.  The  rules  according  to  which  verbal  pa- 
rallelism should  be  used  for  the  discovery  of  the 
signification  of  words,  are  to  be  applied  here  as 
they  have  been  already  generally  stated,  (§  35.) 
But  as  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
written  during  the  course  of  a  period  of  nearly  a 
thousand  years ;  and,  as  during  that  long  period, 
the  signification  of  many  words  was  necessarily 
altered,  the  following  rules  should  be  particularly 
observed,  in  respect  to  the  Old  Testament. 

1.  In  explaining  an  obscure  passage,  parallel 
passages  should  be  chiefly  sought  for  in  those 
books  which  were  written  at,  or  not  long  before  or 
after,  the  same  period. 

2.  When  the  sense  of  a  word  is  to  be 
sought,  which  occurs  in  a  passage  treating  of 
laws  and  sacrificial  rites,  or  of  ancient  history 
prior  to  the  time  of  Moses,  the  best  parallel 
passages  will  be  found  principally  in  the  Mosaical 
writings. 
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3.  In  poetical  works,  certain  words  have  fre- 
quently a  signification  altogether  peculiar ;  for  in- 
stance, the  word  rock,  when  applied  to  God.  In 
such  cases,  parallel  passages  are  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  writings  of  the  poets. 

4.  The  prophets  have,  in  like  manner,  their 
peculiar  language.  They,  therefore,  best  serve 
mutually  to  explain  each  other,  in  passages  where 
such  idiomatic  expressions  occur. 

As  the  prevailing  usage  of  words  may  be  ascer- 
tained with  the  greatest  certainty  from  contempo- 
raneous parallel  passages  (§  81)  ;  so  should  the 
preference  be  given  to  that  signification  of  a  word 
which  is  confirmed  by  such  parallel  passages, 
beyond  that  which  the  word  may  derive  from  an 
etymological  source. 

§  96.  Real  parallelism,  or  the  parallelism 
of  things,  in  the  sacred  writings,  is  founded  in 
the  position,  that  there  is  contained  in  the  Bible 
but  one  and  the  same  religion,  the  fundamental 
triiths  of  which  are  combined  with  a  multitude  of 
additional  precepts,  and  presented  under  various 
images  adapted  to  each  period,  and  also  variously 
expressed,  according  to  the  comprehension  of  man- 
kind, in  various  successive  times. 

§  97.  From  the  harmony  of  these  fundamental 
religious  truths,  there  arises  a  harmony  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  with  itself;  consequently  an  analogy,  or  a 
constant  similarity  of  religious  truths  agreeing  with 

h2 
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each  other,  which  may  be  denomhiated  the  analogy 
of  Scripture  doctrine. 

§  99.    This  ANALOGY  OF  ScRIPTURE  DOCTRINE  is  0116 

of  the  most  important  aids  to  interpretation.  Many 
truths  are  but  briefly  touched  on  in  the  writings 
of  the  Prophets,  Evangehsts,  and  Apostles, — at 
one  time,  cursorily  glanced  at,  and  at  another,  inti- 
mated by  obscure  images,  and  therefore  expressed 
imperfectly,  if  not  ambiguously, — a  circumstance 
which  did  not  present  any  impediment  to  the 
understanding  of  such  passages  by  the  original 
readers,  as  they  were  already  acquainted  with  the 
objects.  The  speakers  and  writers  have  also,  at 
times,  so  fixed  their  entire  attention  on  the  principal 
matter,  as  barely  to  touch  on  certain  collateral 
incidents.  Hence  follows  the  important  rule  :  Real 
parallelism,  or  the  parallelism  of  things,  and  the 
analogy  of  Scripture,  are  to  be  consulted  in  all  cases  in 
which  certain  truths  are  expressed  briefly,  obscurely, 
imperfectly,  or  ambiguonsly. 

§  99.  But  the  various  species  of  real  parallelism 
may  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  according  to 
the  contents  or  subject-matter  which  each  passage 
embraces.  These  are  either  didactic,  or  historical, 
truths.  The  first  are  either  dog?natic  or  moral. 
Both  together  produce  the  didactic  parallelism. 
The  other  is  named  the  historical  parallelism. 

From   this   must  be   distinguished  that  kind  of 
parallelism  wliich  arises  from  the  harmony  of  the 
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members  of  a  verse,  or  of  a  moral  apophthegm, 
which  shall  be  spoken  of  when  we  come  to  describe 
the  Hebrew  poetry.  One  and  the  same  object 
is  thereby  often  examined  from  divers  points 
of  view. 

§  100.  The  following  precautionary  rules  should 
be  observed  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  two  first- 
named  species  of  parallel  passages  : — 

1.  Such  passages  ought  not  to  be  referred  to 
without  necessity.  This  unnecessary  citation  takes 
place,  when  the  thing  which  occurs  in  the  pas- 
sage to  be  explained  is  either  of  itself  easy  to  be 
understood,  or,  at  least,  clearly  and  distinctly 
expressed  by  the  author. 

2.  It  would  be  only  labour  in  vain  to  compare  a 
parallel  passage  with  one  which  is  itself  more  ob- 
scure and  difficult  than  the  passage  which  it  is 
intended  to  elucidate. 

3.  The  best  passages  to  cite,  are  those  wherein 
a  matter  is  copiously  treated  of  by  the  author  him- 
self, in  accordance  with  his  peculiar  design. 

4.  When  the  same  sacred  writer  has  treated  of 
the  same  thing  in  another  passage,  he  ought,  first 
of  all,  to  be  compared  with  himself  And,  when  one 
and  the  same  thing  is  treated  of  in  the  Bible  by 
different  authors,  both  passages  tend  mutually  to 
elucidate  each  other.  This  is  chiefly  the  case  with 
respect  to  historical  passages,  in  which  one  and  the 
same  event  is  described  ;  for  example,  the  books 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  as  well  as  the  writings  of 
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the  four  Evangelists  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
also,  in  some  measure,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  Apostolical  Epistles,  where  they  introduce 
historical  circumstances. 

§  101.  The  languages  which  are  derived  from 
a  common  parent,  are  called  cognate  or  kindred 
languages.  The  more  nearly  they  agree,  both  in 
words  and  in  pronunciation,  as  also  in  their  various 
inflections  and  combinations,  as  well  as  their  sig- 
nification, the  more  close  is  their  affinity ;  the 
more,  on  the  other  hand,  they  recede  from  one 
another  in  these  points,  their  affinity  is  proportion- 
ally less. 

The  languages  which  bear  to  each  other  an 
affinity,  more  or  less  remote,  and  are  deduced  from 
a  common  source,  are  denominated  dialects  of  that 
original. 

§  102.  As  the  DIALECTS,  principally  those  of  cog- 
nate languages,  have  retained  at  least  the  greater 
part  of  the  significations  of  the  words  of  the  original 
language,  so  works  written  in  one  dialect  will  assist 
in  explaining  the  difficult  passages  of  another.  So 
often,  therefore,  as  a  passage  of  Scripture  is  obscure 
or  ambiguous  to  such  a  degree  that  no  adequate 
means  can  be  found  in  the  same  language  for 
fixing  the  true  sense,  it  is  reasonable  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  other  dialects.  An  interpretation  which  has 
already  a  seeming  probability,  may  be  confirmed 
by  the  aid  of  a  dialect.     And  in  explaining  words 
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which  occur  seldom,  or  but  once,  the  necessary 
proof  for  their  interpretation  may  be  adduced  from 
writings  in  a  dialect  of  the  same  language. 

§  103.  In  the  interpretation  of  the  writings  of 
the  Old  Testament,  it  is  on  many  accounts  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  dialects. 
Indeed,  (1.)  there  is  no  book  extant,  except  the 
Bible,  written  in  the  same  pure  Hebrew  which 
Moses  and  the  prophets  used.  (2.)  Many  words 
occur  but  once  in  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
there  are  many  others  which  occur  but  seldom. 
(3.)  In  many  passages  they  may  be  understood  in 
two  or  more  significations,  if  we  adhere  only  to  the 
usage  of  words  in  biblical  Hebrew.  It  is  only 
by  means  of  dialects  that  we  can  in  such  cases 
arrive  at  any  certainty.  (4.)  Many  objects  in  the 
Old  Testament  are  but  briefly  stated,  so  that  some 
words  seem  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity. 
By  means  of  a  cognate  language  only  can  the 
necessary  light  be  thrown  on  such  words. 

See  the  Works  on  this  subject  cited  by  Meyer,  p.  213. 

Albert  Schultens,  Vetus  et  Regia  via  Hebraizandi.  Lugd. 
Bat.  (Leyden),  1738.  4to. 

John  David  Miciiaelis,  Beurtheilung  der  Mittel,  die  ausgestor- 
bene  Hebraische  Sprache  zu  erlernen.  [On  the  best  Means 
of  learning  the  ancient  Hebrew.]     Gottingen,  1757. 

^  104.  The  family  of  Noah  naturally  spoke 
but  one  language,  which  was  propagated  among 
all   those  nations  which  were  derived  from  him. 
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Heber  was  a  descendant  of  his  son  Shem.  The 
Semitic  language  thus  prevailed  in  that  part  of  Asia, 
in  which  hither  Cappadocia,  Assyria,  Babylonia, 
Aramsea,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Arabia,  were  situated; 
but  the  pronunciation  was  altered  by  time  among 
many  of  Noah's  posterity.  Hence,  but  few  of  the 
posterity  of  Shem  retained  their  original  language 
in  such  purity  that  one  could  be  explained  by  the 
other.  The  cognate  languages,  therefore,  which 
are  of  use  in  explaining  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  Some 
of  these  have  a  closer,  others  a  more  remote  affinity 
to  the  Hebrew.  The  Arabic,  Syriac,  Chaldaic, 
or  rather  Babylonian,  and  also  the  Samaritan, 
pertain  to  the  first  class.  The  second  embraces 
principally  the  Ethiopic, — which  others,  however, 
place  among  the  first. 

Compare  Hetzel,  Geschichte  der  Heb.  Sprache.    Halle,  1776. 

Observation. — Although  future  ministers,  and  teachers  in  the 
lower  schools  have  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  learn  these 
languages,  but  must  be  content  with  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 
it  will,  nevertheless,  be  important  to  them  to  know  how  these 
dialects  have  been  hitherto,  and  may  still  be,  used  by  philo- 
logcrs  and  men  of  information  in  assisting  the  explanation  of 
Biblical  Hebrew ;  for,  otherwise,  they  arc  not  in  a  state  to  judge 
of  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  many  explanations  of  pas- 
sages in  the  sacred  writings;  besides  which  it  is  also  of  import- 
ance that  they  should  observe  the  influence  which  the  increasing 
study  of  the  ancient  languages  has  had  on  the  more  just  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible,  and  how  Divine  Providence  has  provided, 
by  various  methods,  that  the  true  sense  of  the  most  important  of 
all  ancient  books  should  be  every  day,  in  proportion  as  learning 
advances,  ascertained  wi'li  increasing  degrees  of  perfection. 
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§  105.  The  dialects  should  be  first  had  recourse 
to,  only  when  those  means  of  discovering  the  sense 
have  been  already  tried,  which  are  contained  in  the 
nature  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  If,  by  this  means,  historical  certainty  can 
be  attained,  a  circumstance  which  may  easily  take 
place  by  the  aid  of  the  words  and  phrases  which 
frequently  occur  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  dialects :  this 
would  be  to  light  a  lamp  in  the  noonday.  But 
if  the  matter  still  remains  uncertain,  if  there  still  be 
a  doubt  whether  any  particular  word  in  a  passage 
has,  in  reality,  its  usual  signification  or  not,  the 
dialects  should  be  then  consulted,  partly  in  order 
to  discover  the  true  signification,  partly  in  order  to 
confirm,  by  the  concurrence  of  their  testimony,  a 
meaning  already  discovered. 

§  106.  The  closer  is  the  affinity  of  any  dialect 
with  the  Hebrew,  the  more  probability  is  there  of 
its  throwing  light  upon,  and  giving  certainty  to, 
obscure  and  doubtful  passages.  The  Arabic, 
Syriac,  and  Chaldee,  are  the  next  in  affinity  to 
the  Hebrew.  The  remoter  dialects  should  be  had 
recourse  to,  only  when  the  former  three  afford  no 
certain  result. 

§  107.  Those  who  would  study  Hebrew  as 
philologists,  and  attain  a  high  degree  of  know- 
ledge in  the  language,  should  compare  all  its  other 
dialects,  if  not  at  every  word,  at  least  as  often  as 
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it  seems  necessary.  In  the  Semitic  dialects,  those 
words  which  agree  in  sound,  have,  for  the  most 
part,  one  and  the  same  signification.  Hence,  the 
comparison  of  various  dialects  is  an  uncommonly 
useful  practice ;  for  the  more  numerous  the  tes- 
timonies in  favour  of  a  signification  which  is  either 
the  subject  of  inquiry,  or  already  discovered,  the 
greater  the  certainty  that  the  given  explanation  is 
the  correct  one. 

Observation. — As  Albert  Schultens,  Reiske,  and  other  oriental- 
ists, were  not  only  extravagant  in  the  use  which  they  made  of 
the  dialects  in  explaining  the  Hebrew,  but  many  of  them  have 
misused  them  in  no  slight  degree,  future  learned  interpreters 
must  be  reminded  that  they  ought  to  proceed  with  great 
caution  in  this  respect ;  that  they  should  not  lightly  deduce  new 
significations  of  Hebrew  words  from  words  of  like  sound  in  the 
dialects  ;  that  they  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  usual  mutations 
of  letters  in  those  dialects ;  that  they  should  not  lightly  take 
for  granted  the  existence  of  a  transposition  of  letters  in  the 
dialects,  or  the  Hebrew ;  and,  above  all,  that  they  carefully 
avoid  all  forced  attempts  in  this  respect. 

Compare  Meyer,  Versuch  einer  Hermeneutik,  §  80 — 84. 

§  108.  The  Arabic  language  is,  in  external 
appearance,  very  different  from  the  Hebrew ;  it 
abounds  much  more  in  consonants,  and  has,  on  that 
account,  a  very  different  pronunciation ;  besides 
which  it  has  other  inflections,  an  almost  incredible 
number  of  nouns  and  other  parts  of  speech,  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  Hebrew,  and  many  pecu- 
liarities, by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  that  lan- 
guage ;  but  if  the  essentials  be  separated  from  the 
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non-essentials  of  the  language,  and  new  words, 
which  denote  arts,  sciences,  warlike  transactions, 
and  such  objects,  be  divided  from  the  more  ancient 
words  which  the  Arabic  language  may  have  ori- 
ginally possessed ;  its  agreement  with  the  Hebrew 
is  such,  that  it  has  hitherto  been,  as  the  result  has 
shown,  and  still  remains,  an  excellent  help  to  the 
removing  of  exegetical  difficulties,  and  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  many  important  but  obscure  passages. 

Observation. — Many  consonants  in  the  Hebrew  are  commuted 
for  others  in  the  Arabic:  as  this  is  the  cause  of  much  difficulty 
to  beginners,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  comparative  tables  of 
both  ;  these  are  to  be  found,  partly  in  Arabic  Grammars ;  partly 
in  Meyer's  '  Hermeneutik  des  A.T.,'  p.  248;  partly  also  in 
Professor  Bauer's  '  Hermeneutica  Sacra,'  §  23.  One  of  the  most 
important  aids  to  the  discovering  of  the  relations  of  the  Arabic  to 
the  Hebrew,  is  the  '  Clavis  Dialectorum'  of  Albert  Schultens. 
The  easiest  for  beginners  is  Joseph  Frederick  Schelling's 
'  Abhandlung  von  dem  Gebrauch  der  Arabischen  Sprache  zu 
einer  endlichen  Einsicht  in  die  Ebraische.'  Stuttgard,  1771 
[On  the  Use  of  the  Arabic  to  a  complete  Knowledge  of  Hebrew]. 
The  other  works  of  Schultens,  principally  his  '  Origines  He- 
brseae;'  also  of  Schroeder,  Scheidius,  and  others,  are  sufficiently 
known  to  scholars  and  orientalists,  but  are  too  difficult  for  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  Arabic. 

[The  following  will  be  found  the  best  introductions  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Arabic. 

Grammaire  Arabe,  a  I'Usage  des  Eleves  de  I'Ecole  speciale  de 
Langues  orientales  vivantes,  par  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  Paris,  1810. 
Last  and  improved  edition,  1831,  2  vols.  8vo. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  this  admirable  work ; 
besides  being  the  best  Arabic  grammar  extant,  it  will  be  found 
one  of  the  very  best  helps  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew.  The  exercises  and  examples  are  calculated  to  lead  the 
learner,  by  easy  and  agreeable  paths,  to  a  fundamental  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Arabic  language. 
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Institutiones  ad  Fundamenta  Linguae  Arabicae  :  accedunt 
Sententiae  et  Narrationes  Arabicse,  una  cum  Glossario  Arabico 
Latino.     Auctore  F.  C.  Rosenmullero.     Leips.  1818,  4to. 

This  is  considered  the  best  grammar  of  the  Arabic  written  in 
the  Latin  language.    See  Mr.  Home's  'Introduction,'  Vol.  IL 

The  best  lexicon  of  the  Arabic  Language  is,  beyond  comparison, 
the  accurate  '  Lexicon  Arabico-Latinum'  of  Jacob  Golius, 
first  published  at  Leyden,  in  1653.  A  new  edition,  with  im- 
portant additions,  has  been  prepared  by  Professor  Freytag  of 
Bonn,  in  3  vols.  4to.  two  of  which  have  been  published,  1831-3. 

An  Arabic  and  Latin  Lexicon  has  also  been  published  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Professor  Jahn  of  Vienna,  1802,  2  vols.  8vo. — 
Translator.] 

§  109.  The  Syriac  language  is  of  as  much,  if  not 
more  use  than  that  of  the  Arabic,  in  elucidating  dif- 
ficult passages  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  pronunciation  of  many  words,  and  especially 
of  the  vowels,  does  not  indeed  accord  with  that 
of  the  Hebrew,  as,  in  place  of  the  [Italian]  A,  it 
has  adopted  the  sound  of  O  for  the  first  letter  of 
the  alphabet,  and  in  place  of  0  uses  Au ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Syriac  language  is  much  more 
simple  than  the  Arabic,  and  herein  more  resembles 
the  Hebrew.  The  significations  of  ancient  original 
words  in  this  language  have  not  altered  or  multi- 
phed  to  so  great  a  degree,  nor  are  there  so  many 
new  words  added,  as  in  the  Arabic.  The  form- 
ation of  the  words,  and  their  combination  or  con- 
struction, have  a  great  similarity  in  both  languages. 
Neither  has  the  Syriac  so  many  new  letters  as  the 
Arabic  ;  so  that  both  languages,  viz.  the  Syriac  and 
the  Hebrew,  may  be  reckoned  as  almost  the  same 
in  respect  to  the  consonants,  and  may  thus  often 
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serve  as  a  mutual  help  to  the  explanation  of  the 
difficult  words  in  each. 

Some  difficulties,  nevertheless,  arise  in  this  com- 
parison, from  the  frequent  commutation  of  letters, 
which,  however,  is  in  general  tolerably  uniform. 
A  slight  attention  to  such  commutations  will  make 
the  use  of  the  Syriac  extremely  convenient  in  the 
learning  of  Hebrew. 

Compare  MicHAELis,  Syriac  Grammar ;  Meyer,  Versuch  einer 
Hermeneutik,  §  21  ;   Bauer,  Hermeneut.  S.  §57. 

[An  Introduction  to  the  Syriac  Language.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Nolan.     London,  1821.  12mo. 

A.  Th.  Hoffmann,    Grammaticas  Syriacse,    Libri  Tres.   Halle, 

1823,  4to. 
This  is  reckoned  decidedly  the  best  Syriac  Grammar. 

The  most  approved  Syriac  Lexicons  are  those  of  Castell  and 
Schaaf.  The  former  w^as  first  published  in  the  Heptaglott 
Lexicon,  designed  as  a  Companion  to  Walton's  Polyglott,  and 
republished  separately  at  Gottingen,  by  J.  D.  Michaelis,  with 
additions,  in  1788,  1  vol.  4to.  The  latter  yv&s  published  at 
Leyden,  as  a  Companion  to  Leusden  and  Schaaf's  Syriac 
New  Testament.     1709. — Translator.] 

§  110.  What  is  commonly  called  the  Chaldee 
language,  is  properly  the  Babylonian.  Michaelis 
has  called  it  the  Eastern  Aramaic  dialect,  and  has 
thus  distinguished  it  from  the  Western  Aramaic,  or 
Syriac. 

The  Chaldeans  were  a  northern  barbarous  nation, 
and  spoke  a  language  totally  different  from  the 
Babylonian :  it  in  some  measure  resembled  the 
Persian,  Turkish  and  Median  languages.    But  after 
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the  Chaldean  princes  had  overturned  the  throne 
and  kingdom  of  Babylon,  the  ancient  Babylonian 
tongue  obtained  the  name  of  the  Chaldee.  This 
language  bears  a  still  greater  resemblance  than  the 
Syriac  to  the  Hebrew,  not  only  in  the  words  them- 
selves, but  in  their  conformation,  compounds,  and 
other  alterations.  Both,  however,  are,  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  single  words,  as  well  as  in  verbs  and 
nouns,  and  in  many  other  peculiarities,  different  from 
each  other,  as  may  be  easily  observed  by  comparing 
the  Chaldee  passages  which  occur  in  the  books  of 
Daniel  and  Ezra.  As,  however,  there  are  but  a  few 
fragments  remaining  of  this  ancient  and  pure  Baby- 
lonian dialect,  and  it  has  been  much  corrupted 
from  time  to  time,  since  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  Babylon ;  *  so  the  Chaldee  does  not  seem 
to  contribute  much  to  the  explanation  of  the 
Hebrew. 

§111.  The  Talmudical  language  bears  a  great 
resemblance  to  this  dialect.  Properly  speaking, 
this  was  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Hebrew, 
with  a  subsequent  admixture  of  the  Syriac  and 
Chaldee  tongues,  so  that  almost  a  new  language  was 
thus  formed,  which  was  that  most  probably  spoken 
in  the  time  of  Jesus,  and  by  Jesus  himself.  This 
language  is  still  found  in  the  Talmud,  and  in  a  few 
other  remains  of  the  ancient  Rabbinical  writings. 

*  Since  this  time,  a  dialect  altogether  peculiar  was  formed  in 
Judea,  which  has  been  usually  called  the  Jerusalem-Chaldee. 
The  Jerusalem  Targum  is  written  in  this  language. 
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But  the  advantage  derived  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  Talmud,  tovv^ards  the  explanation  of  the 
Biblical  'Hebrew,  would  not  be  great,  if  there 
had  not  been  so  many  of  the  laws  of  Moses  eluci- 
dated in  it.  Superstition,  however,  has  prevented 
many  passages  of  the  Talmud  from  being  adduced 
to  explain  the  laws  of  Moses. 

[See  Winer's  Grammatik  des  Biblischen  und  Targumischen 
Chaldaismus.  (Grammar  of  the  Chaldee  Language  of  ihe 
Bible  and  Targum).     Lips.  1824. 

Also  Jahn's,  Adler's,  and  Harris's  Chaldee  Grammars.] — Trans- 
lator. 

Observation  1. — It  was  hoped,  that  since  the  time  of  Ludolf 
much  benefit  would  have  been  derived  from  the  Ethiopic  lan- 
guage, in  the  explanation  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  this 
hope  has  not  been  realized.  The  helps  in  these  countries  are 
too  few  to  furnish  an  extensive  knowledge  of  this  language. 

Observation  2. — The  Samaritan  has  been  also  for  some  time 
regarded,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  Pentateuch,  as  a  very- 
useful  aid  in  the  elucidation  of  important  passages  ;  but,  as  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  no  other  than  the  Hebrew  written  in 
Samaritan  letters,  and  the  translation  of  this  Pentateuch  a  much 
later  work,  made  in  a  language  composed  of  the  Babylonian, 
Hebrew,  and  Syro-Chaldean,  but  intermixed  with  many  foreign 
words  ;  so,  notwithstanding  all  the  labours  of  the  learned,  but 
little  has  been  hitherto  gained  from  the  use  of  this  language, 
for  the  explanation  of  the  Bible. 

Observation  3. — The  Rabbins,  who  wrote  during  and  after  the 
tenth  century,  did  not  speak  the  Hebrew  as  their  vernacular 
tongue,  but  acquired  it  as  a  learned  language,  and  consequently 
can  be  but  seldom  competent  witnesses  of  an  ancient  significa- 
tion. Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  they  have  elucidated 
many  difficult  passages,  by  the  aids  to  which  they  had  at  that 
time  had  access. 

Such  as   first  begin   to  study  the  oriental  languages,  with   the 
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design  of  acquiring  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  them  for  the 
explanation  of  the  Bible,  ought  principally  to  read  the  work 
of  Michaelis,  already  referred  to,  p.  103, — '  Beurtheilung  der 
Mittel,'  &c.     Gottingen,  1757. 

Good  examples  of  a  suitable  use  of  the  dialects  will  be  found  in 
the  '  Opera  Minora'  of  A.  Sciiultens,  in  the  '  Sylloge  Disser- 
tationum  Philologico-Exerreticarum  sub  Schultensiiset  Schroe- 
dero  defens. ;'  and  in  the  '  Critisches  Collegium  iiber  die  drey 
wichtigsten  Psalmen,'  &c.  [Critical  Lecture  on  the  three  most 
important  Psalms,  &c.]  of  Michaelis  ;  as  well  as  in  Schnur- 
rer's  'Dissert.  Philol.  Crit.'     Gott.  et  Amster.  1790,  8vo. 

[On  the  Samaritan,  and  the  cognate  languages  in  general,  see  par- 
ticularly the  following  eminent  work  : 

Gulielmi  Gesenii  et  J.  S.  Hoffmannii  Rudimenta  Orientalia ; 
seu  Tabulae  Verborum,  Nominum,  et  Pronominum,  Hebr.  et 
Chald,  Syr.  Samar.  Rabbin.  jEthiop.  cum  brevi  Institutione 
Gram.  Par.  1.     Lips.  1825.  4to. 

The  Phcenician,  or  Punic  language,  will  also  be  found  interesting 
to  the  Biblical  scholar,  as  will  also,  though  less,  if  at  all,  allied 
to  the  Hebrew,  the  Coptic  or  Egyptian,  (for  wliich  see  the 
work  of  H.  A.  Hamaker.)  Of  the  latter,  there  are  three 
principal  dialects :  (1.)  the  Memphitic,  (2.)  the  Sahidic,  and 
(3.)  the  Ammonian  or  Bashmuric.  They  are,  however,  parti- 
cularly interesting,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  fragments 
of  the  ancient  Coptic  and  Sahidic  versions  of  the  New  Testament 
which  have  been  published  in  modern  times.  Wilkins,  La  Croze, 
and  Jablonski,  were  chief  labourers  in  this  department  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  last  century.  Dr.  Woide  also  gave  great 
assistance,  in  the  publication  of  Scholtz  and  La  Croze's 
Grammar  and  Lexicon  of  the  Sahidic,  wnth  an  account  of  the 
recent  discoveries  in  Egyptian  literature.  A  new  edition 
of  this  has  been  announced  by  Mr.  Tattam,  the  author  of  the 
following  work : 

A  Compendious  Grammar  of  the  Egyptian  Language,  both  of 
the  Coptic  or  Memphitic,  and  Sahidic  dialects,  with  Obser- 
vations on  the  Bashmuric ;  together  with  the  Alphabets  of 
the  Hieroglyphic  and  Demotic,  or  Enchorial  Characters,  and 
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a  few  Explanatory  Observations.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Tat- 
TAM,  M.  A. ,  with  an  Appendix,  &c.  by  Thomas  Young,  M.D. 
London,  1830,  8vo.*]. — Translator. 

§  112.  Ancient  and  modern  versions  must  be 
reckoned  among  the  most  important  aids  to  the 
explanation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  As, 
however,  future  clergymen  can  have  an  opportunity 
of  comparing  but  some  of  those  with  the  text,  in 
order  to  assist  the  labour  of  interpretation,  since  they 
cannot  all  be  expected  to  possess  the  old  transla- 
tions, viz.  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  &c.  or  the  ability 
rightly  to  apply  them  for  the  discovery  of  the  true 
sense  of  Hebrew  words,  it  will  be  sufficient  here 
briefly  to  describe  a  few  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
versions  of  the  entire  Old  Testament,  and  to  men- 
tion their  use,  and  to  notice  the  others,  only  as  far 
as  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  Observations. 

*  The  Armenian  language  deserves  the  particular  attention  of 
the  Biblical  student,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  ancient  version 
of  the  New  Testament  preserved  in  that  language,  as  well  as 
many  other  valuable  works,  of  which  the  entire  Chronicon  of 
Eusebius  was  published  in  Milan  and  Venice  in  1818.  Schroeder's 
Thesaurus  and  La  Croze's  Lexicon,  are  the  classical  woi'ks  in 
this  department.  I  can  safely  say,  from  experience,  that  the 
former  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  complete  helps  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  language  that  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  meet  with. 
I  shall  conclude  with  naming  the  Persic  language,  into  which  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Gospels  were  translated  at  a  very  early  period. 
Much  philological  knowledge  on  these  subjects  will  be  found  in 
Schultz's  '  Orientalischer  und  Occidentalischer  Sprachmeister,' 
and  Adelung's  '  Mithridates,'  the  publication  of  which  commenced 
at  Berlin,  in  1 806,  and  was  continued  after  the  author's  death  by 
the  learned  J.  S.  Vater  in  1809,  1812,  and  1813,  3  vols.  8vo.— 
Translator. 
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The  Vulgate  deserves  to  be  ranked  above  all 
other  ancient  versions  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  was 
originally  made,  not  from  the  Hebrew  text,  but  from 
the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint ;  but  Jerome  so  im- 
proved the  older  Latin  version,  that  it  came  much 
nearer  the  Hebrew,  and  finally  attained  such  esti- 
mation in  the  Church,  that  it  was  universally  re- 
ceived, confirmed  by  the  popes,  used  in  all  kinds  of 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  instruction,  and,  there- 
fore, denominated  the  Vulgate  or  common  Version. 
Luther  has  also  availed  himself  of  it  throughout,  in 
his  German  translation.  This  he  might  with  pro- 
priety do,  as  it  faithfully  expresses  the  Hebrew  in 
many  passages,  and,  indeed,  almost  follows  it  with 
such  scrupulous  servility,  that  it  may  be  considered, 
in  some  measure,  as  a  perpetual  lexicon  of  the  Old 
Testament.  But  this  translation  cannot  at  all  times 
be  followed  with  perfect  confidence,  as  it  has  been 
corrupted  beyond  measure  by  the  blunders  of  faulty 
transcribers  and  unquahfied  correctors. 

Compare  Humphry  Hody,  De  Bibliorum  Textibus  Originalibiis, 
cap.  iv. 

Far  superior  is  the  Latin  translation,  which 
Jerome  made  from  the  original  Hebrew  text,  and 
published  after  the  year  388.  For,  although  this 
Father  examined  and  compared  for  his  work  the 
Greek  translations  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well 
the  Alexandrian  as  the  versions  of  Aquila,  Sym- 
machus,  and  Theodotion,  he  had  acquired  from 
the  Jews  such  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  that  he  was  enabled  to  make  a  critical 
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use  of  those  translations,  and  thereby  improve  his 
own  in  many  passages.* 

Compare  Eichhorn's  Einleitung  ins  Alten  Testament  [Introduc- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament]  Vol.  I.  pp.  582—612.  [319—338 
of  Hamelsveld's  Dutch  translation. — Heringa.] 

Hieronymus  Stridoniensis,  Interpres,  Criticus,  Exegeta,  Apolo- 
geta,  Historicus,  Doctor,  Monachus.  Auct.  L.  Engelstoft. 
Hafn.     1797,  Svo.  p.  115,  et  seq. 

If  beginners  would  lighten  their  task,  they  may 
make  use  of  some  good  modern  translation  along 
with  the  Vulgate.  Bathe's  is  the  best  modern  Latin 
version.  The  German  translation  of  the  Bible  by 
Michaelis,  although  sometimes  deficient  in  elegance 
and  strength  of  expression,  is  nevertheless  de- 
servedly esteemed  for  its  faithfulness. 

[The  Dutch  authorized  version  retains  a  high 
degree  of  value  for  its  fidelity  and  its  marginal 
references ;  but  the  more  recent  translations  of 
Van  Vloten  and  Hamelsveld,  may  be  still  of  much 
service,  by  reason  of  the  use  made  by  them  of 
modern  discoveries  in  aid  of  the  explanation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures ; — that  by  Hamelsveld  particularly 
for  the  unlearned,  in  consequence  of  its  ease  and 
fluency.] — HERiNGA.f 


*  See  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  Section,  p.  127. — Translator. 

■f  Since  the  above  remarks  of  Dr.  Heringa,  Dr.  Van  der  Palm 
published  his  admirable  Dutch  translation  of  the  Bible,  4to.  Six 
Parts,  Antwerp,  1822,  which  is  now  the  most  esteemed  version  in 
Holland,  both  for  the  fidelity  and  elegance  of  the  text,  and  the 
valuable  notes  with  which  it  is  accompanied.  It  is  probably  the 
best  modern  translation  of  the  Bible  in  existence. — Translator. 
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[The  excellence  and  fidelity  of  our  own  autho- 
rized version  remain  unrivalled.     But  we  have  not 
equalled  our  neighbours,  the  Dutch,  in  producing 
a  modern  translation,  which  gives  a  faithful  picture 
of  the  original,  adapted  to  our  own  times.     For, 
notwithstanding  the  light  that  has  been  thrown  on 
the  original  languages,  and  the  various  helps  with 
which  the  learned  have  been  abundantly  furnished 
since  the  last  revision  of  our  translation  in  the  time  of 
James  I. ;  it  still  continues  as  a  whole  to  supersede  all 
others,  and  to  preserve  the  suffrages  of  the  learned, 
not  only  of  our  own  church,  but  of  other  denomi- 
nations of  Christians,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
America.      The    labours    of    Newcome,    Lowth, 
Geddes,  Boothroyd,  Good,  Scott,  and  many  others 
in  this  important  department,  have,  indeed,  con- 
siderably facihtated  the  design  of  a  revised  version  ; 
and  a  modern  translation   of  the  best   corrected 
text  of  the  Old  Testament,  retaining  the  dignity 
and  simplicity  of  the  original,  literal  without  being 
idiomatic,  accomplished  with  good  taste,  and  speci- 
ally guarding  against  the  retaining  or  omitting  of 
a  reading  or  rendering,  on  any  but  pure  critical 
and  philological  principles,  and  which  would  thus 
recommend  itself  to  the  learned  by  its  critical  use, 
and   to   all    Christians   by  its   fidelity,    would   no 
doubt  be  hailed  by  every  unprejudiced  person,  who 
reverenced  the  genuine  word  of  God,  as  a  great 
accession  to  biblical  learning.* — Translator.] 

*  The  reader  will  observe  that  I  have  in  the  preceding  remarks 
specially  alluded  to  the  Old  Testament,  as  this  portion  of  the 
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§  113.  Nothing  is  so  necessary  for  future  theo- 
logians as  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  it  is  un- 
deniably a  much  older  version  of  the  Bible  than 
any  other  now  extant.  On  this  account,  the  Alex- 
andrian must  be  considered  as  the  second  best  help 
to  the  explanation  of  the  Old  Testament;  the 
more  so,  as  the  manuscripts  from  which  this  trans- 
lation was  made,  must  have  been  of  uncommonly 
high  antiquity,  and  as  the  Fathers  of  the  Greek 
church  have  often  conformed  thereto.  It  is, 
besides,  exceedingly  literal  in  most  passages,  and 
the  proper  signification  of  Hebrew  words  can, 
therefore,  be  better  learned  from  this  than  from  a 
more  free  translation ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  to 
be,  on  this  very  account,  in  many  passages  unin- 


work  only  relates  thereto.  The  translation  of  the  Bible  used  in 
this  country  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  is  made  from  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  and  is  consequently  of  no  use  to  the  interpreter;  the 
New  Testament  was  originally  published  at  Rheims  in  1582,  and 
the  Old  at  Douay  in  1609  ;  but  it  has  been  altered  and  improved 
at  various  times  in  England  and  Ireland  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
prelates;  many  of  these  alterations  have  been  made  in  con- 
formity with  the  Authorized  Version,  even  in  passages  where 
that  Version  had  been  charged  with  falsehood  by  some  polemical 
writers  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  such  as  Ward,  in  his  '  Errata 
of  the  Protestant  Bible.'  —  The  *  Improved  Version '  of  the 
Unitarians  is  only  of  the  New  Testament ;  this  work  is  sup- 
posed to  be  founded  on  Archbishop  Newcome's  translation 
from  Griesbach's  text,  but  it  recedes  from  the  Archbishop's 
translation  in  some  most  important  passages,  in  which  the 
translators  seem  to  have  been  actuated  more  by  dogmatical 
than  philological  principles. — Translator, 
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telligible,  and  in  others  to  give  a  false  or  perverted 
sense.  In  some  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
particularly  the  Psalms  and  Prophets,  the  trans- 
lation is  a  servile  imitation  of  the  text.  We 
should  have  been  ignorant  of  the  signification  of 
many  words,  if  we  had  not  possessed  this  transla- 
tion ;  we  should  have  been  uncertain  of  the  mean- 
ing of  others,  if  we  had  not  this  to  direct  our 
judgment. 

As  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  has  its 
origin  chiefly  from  the  Alexandrian  translation, 
and  the  use  made  of  it  in  rehgious  instruction, 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  this  important 
work  is  the  more  necessary  for  the  future  in- 
terpreter. 

Compare  Eichhorn's  Einleitung  [Introduction],  161.  183. 

[The  theological  student  should  be  provided,  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  Greek  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  with  Schleusners  Lexicon  to  the 
Septuagint,  §  114. — Translator.] 

Observation  1. — The  Fragments  of  the  translation  of  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  are  for  critics  and  experienced 
interpreters  a  desirable  help  to  the  discovery  of  the  true 
sense,  but  beginners  should  adhere  to  what  is  most  essential. 
On  this  account,  nothing  but  what  is  absolutely  necessary 
is  said  in  the  following  remarks  relative  to  their  use,  as  also 
respecting  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic  versions,  and  other  ancient  translations,  as  well 
as  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  in  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. [Compare  Eichhorn's  Introduction,  §§  ISl,  301. — 
Hf.ringa.] 
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Observation  2. — The  most  caccurate  of  the  translations  of 
the  Bible  in  the  oriental  languages,  or  Semitic  dialects,  is  the 
Syriac.  It  is  a  faithful  witness  of  the  readings  of  those  times, 
and  adheres  so  closely  to  the  original,  that,  in  many  passages, 
the  identical  words  are  found  which  exist  in  the  Hebrew;  but, 
on  this  acconnt,  many  passages  which  are  obscure  in  the  original 
Hebrew,  are  equally  so  in  the  Syriac  version.  [This  faithful 
version  was  most  probably  written  at  the  close  of  the  first,  cer- 
tainly before  the  end  of  the  second,  century.  See  Jahn's  In- 
troduction.— Translator.] 

Observation  3. — The  Chaldee  paraphrases  are  of  various  de- 
grees of  value.  Onkelos,  the  translator  of  the  Pentateuch, 
expresses  the  Hebrew  text  very  correctly,  and  elucidates  many 
passages  by  a  short  explanation  or  gloss. 

Jonathan,  the  paraphrast  of  the  Prophets,  is  very  diffuse,  adds 
much  which  the  original  does  not  contain,  and  explains  many 
passages  according  to  the  preconceived  opinions  of  his  time. 
Notwithstanding  this,  his  work  is,  in  other  passages,  an  excellent 
help  to  the  interpreter.  The  other  Chaldee  paraphrases  are  by 
later  authors.  The  Psalms  are  intermixed  with  a  multiplicity 
of  explanations — many  of  them  strange  ones. 

The  books  of  Chronicles  were  translated  at  a  much  later  period. 
A  succinct  but  most  accurate  description  of  all  the  Targums 
is  to  be  found  in  Bauer's  *  Critica  Sacra,'  §  59 — 81.  [The 
Chaldee  paraphrases  were  written  at  various  times,  from  the 
first  to  the  ninth  centuries. — Translator.] 

Observation  4. — There  are  some  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 
translated  immediately  from  the  Hebrew  into  Arabic,  by  Rabbi 
Saadias  Gaon,  of  Egypt.  His  Pentateuch  was  first  published  [in 
1546];  and  in  1790  and  1791  Professor  Paulus  gave  his  Isaiah  to 
the  world.  Saadias  flourished  about  the  10th  centuryj  was 
master  of  both  languages,  and  a  man  of  great  learning.  In  his- 
torical passages  he  adheres  closely  to  the  text ;  but  in  the  more 
difficult  and  the  poetical  parts,  he  generally  has  recourse  to  the 
practice  of  paraphrasing.  This  is  also  the  case  in  Isaiah,  where 
he  acts  as  a  commentator  in  many  passages.  The  other  Arabic 
versions  are  from  the  Greek  [or  Syriac. — H.]. 

See  Eichhorn's  Introduction.     Vol.  I.  p.  490. 
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C.  F.  ScHNURKER,  De  Pentateucho  Arab.  Polyglotto.  Tubingae, 
1780,  4to. 

R.  Saadi/e  Phijumensis  Versio  Jesaiae  Arabica,  cum  aliis 
Speciminibus  Arab.  Bibl.  Ed.  H.  E.  G.  Paulus.  Fasciculi  II. 
Jena;,  1790,  1791,  8vo. 

Observation  5. — The  Polyglott  Bibles  contain  several  trans- 
lations besides  tlie  text.  Although  larger  works  of  this  kind 
can  be  made  use  of  by  but  few,  every  one  who  makes  the  least 
pretension  to  theological  learning  ought  to  have,  at  least,  a 
general  knowledge  of  them.  The  principal  are  the  four  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  The  CoMPLUTENSiAN  BiBLE,  in  6  vols,  folio,  published  at 
Alcala  or  Complu turn,  in  Spain,  1514-1517,  under  the  direc- 
tion and  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal  Ximenes.  Besides  the 
text,  it  contains  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  Onkelos,  the  Alex- 
andrian or  Septuagint  version,  and  the  Vulgate. 

2.  The  RoYAi,  Polyglott  Bible,  by  Christian  Blandin,  pub- 
lished at  Antwerp,  in  7  vols,  folio,  1569-1572,  at  the  expense 
of  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  thence  called  the  Royal.  The 
labour  of  preparing  this  great  work  was  chiefly  undertaken  by 
Benedict  Arias  Montanus.  The  Hebrew  is  accompanied  by 
the  very  literal  Latin  interlinear  version  of  Santis  Pagnini,  re- 
vised by  Arias  Montanus  and  others.  This  edition  contains 
also  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  the  Septuagint,  and  the  Latin 
Vulgate. 

3.  The  Paris  Polyglott,  published  in  1G45,  in  10  vols.  fol.  by- 
Guy  Michael  de  Jay.  Besides  the  Chaldee,  Greek,  and  Latin 
versions,  it  contains  the  Syriac  and  Arabic,  and  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch.  The  celebrated  John  Morinus,  Gabriel  Sionita, 
and  other  men  of  distinguished  learning,  were  the  editors. 

4.  TheLoNDONPoLYGLOTT,publishedby  Bryan\Valton,in  1657, 
in  6  vols,  folio,  together  with  two  other  volumes  in  1657,  con- 
taining the  Heptaglott  Lexicon  of  Edmund  Castell.  Besides 
the  Hebrew  text,  it  contains  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the 
Chaldee,  (.hcek,  Samaritan,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  Persic, 
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and  Latin  Vulgate  versions,  with  Latin  translations  of  the 
original,  and  of  the  oriental  versions.     Compare  Eichhorn's 
Introduction,  Vol.  L  §393  and  397. 
To  these  may  be  now  added,  Bagster's  Polyglott  5ible — for 
which,  see  Appendix  to  this  Chapter,  p.  146  infra. 

§  114.  Although,  before  applying  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Bible,  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  first  principles  of  Hebrew  grammar,  the 
interpreter  should  steadily  continue  his  grammatical 
studies.  The  forms  of  a  language  should  be  accu- 
rately known  by  those  who  would  explain  the  books 
written  in  it.  All  the  parts  of  speech,  their  inflec- 
tions, their  relations  to  each  other,  the  influence 
which  the  smallest  particles  have  on  the  contents 
of  a  period,  and  all  the  modifications  of  nouns  and 
verbs,  should  be  constantly  before  the  mind  of  the 
interpreter,  in  order  that  he  may  accurately  know 
the  sense  of  a  passage.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for 
him  not  only  frequently  to  consult  his  grammar, 
but  also  many  other  philological  writings,  especially 
such  as  take  a  philosophical  view  of  the  language; 
as  the  works  of  Schultens  (1),  Hezel(2),  Vater  (3), 
Storr  (4),  &c. 

1.  A.  ScHULTENs's  Institutiones  ad  Fundamenta  Linguae  He- 
braese.    Leyden,  1756,  4to. 

2.  Hezel's  Ausfiihrliche  Hebraische  Sprachlehre  (Compre- 
hensive Hebrew  Grammar).     Halle,  1778,  8vo. 

3.  Vater's  Hebraische  Sprachlehre  (Hebrew  Grammar).  Leip- 
sic,  1797  :  and  kleinere  Hebraische  Sprachlehre  [Shorter 
ditto].     Leipsic  1798,  8vo. 

4.  Storr's  Obscrvationes  ad  Analogiam  et  Syntaxin  Hebraicam 
pertincntcs.     Tub.  1779. 
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[The  following  Hebrew  Grammars,  with  those  mentioned  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  Chapter,  are  those  most  approved  of  in  this 
country : — 

Grammaticas  Linguae  Hebraica^.  Auctore  Joiianne  Jaiin. 
Vienna?,  1809,  8vo. 

A  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  a  copious  Syntax  and  Praxis.    By 

Moses  Stuart,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Andover  (Massachusetts),  1821.   4th  Ed. 
much  improved,  1831,  8vo.  reprinted  at  Oxford. 
Professor  Stuart's  work  is,  deservedly,  becoming  every  day  better 
known,  and  more  highly  esteemed,  in  this  country. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  comprised  in  a  series  of 
Lectures,  compiled  from  the  best  Authorities,  and  augmented 
with  much  original  matter,  drawn  principally  from  oriental 
sources;  designed  for  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universi- 
ties. By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lee,  A.M.  (nowD.D.)  Pro- 
fessor of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  London, 
1827,  8vo.  2d  Ed.  1831. 

Hebrew  Grammar,  &c.  with  the  principal  Rules,  compiled  from 
some  of  the  most  considerable  Hebrew  Grammars.  By 
Thomas  Yeates.     London,  1812,  &c. 

A  Comprehensive  Hebrew  Grammar,  wherein  the  Principles  of 
the  Language  are  simply  and  briefly  explained.  By  George 
Jones,  A.M.  Dublin,  182G,  8vo.  Composed  for  the  use 
of  Students  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  For  a  high  character 
of  this  Grammar,  see  the  '  Christian  Examiner  and  Church  of 
Ireland  Magazine'  for  February,  1827. 

A  Hebrew  Grammar  in  the  English  Language.  By  Joseph 
Samuel  C.  Frey.  London,  1813,  8vo.  A  new  edition, 
with  corrections  and  additions,  by  George  Downes,  A.M. 
London,  1823,  8vo. 

This  Grammar  is  highly  commended  in  the  '  Monthly  Review,' 
(N.  S.)  Vol.  LVIII.  p.  5.5  ;  and  in  Mr.  Hartwell  Home's  '  Intro- 
duction,' Vol.  II.  Bibliographical  Appendix,  p.  1H2,  in  which 
the  character  of  the  above-named  and  other  Hebrew  grammars 
arc  amply  given. — Much  information,  conveyed  in  a  popular 
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form,  on  the  character  of  the  Semitic  dialects  in  general,  will  be 
found  in  the  following  useful  compendium  : — 

An  Elementary  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Criticism,  Interpre- 
tation, and  leading  Doctrines  of  the  Bible,  delivered  at 
Bristol  College  in  the  years  1832,  1833.  To  the  critical  or 
philological  part  is  appended  an  Essay  on  the  General  Gram- 
matical Principles  of  the  Semitic  Languages.  By  W.  D. 
CoNYBEARE,  M.A.  Rector  of  Sully,  Visitor  of  the  College. 
Lond.  1834. — Translator.] 

Without  the  aid  of  Lexicons,  no  beginner  can 
make  any  progress  in  translation  and  interpretation. 
The  latest  and  best  Hebrew  Lexicons  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

J.  SiMONis,  Lexicon  Manuale  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum. 
Halle,  1793.  Recensuit  et  emendavit  John  Gottlieb  Eich- 
horn.  Halle,  1793.  [Post  J.  G.  Eichhomii  curas  denuo  re- 
censuit, emendavit,  auxit  Dr.  George  Benjamin  Winer. 
Lips.  1826,  8vo.] 

Lexicon  et  Commentarius  Sermonis  Hebraici  et  Chaldaici,  post 
Joii.  Hen.  Maium,  correctius  et  emendatius  edidit  Jo.  Christ. 
Frid.  Schultz.     Lips.  1777,  2  vols.  Svo. 

J.  D.  MicHAELis,  Supplementa  ad  Lexica  Hebraica.  Gott. 
1784-1792,  6  vols.  4to. 

[These  Hebrew  Lexicons  are  now  generally  superseded  in  this 
country  as  well  as  on  the  continent  by  the  following : — 

GuLiELMi  Gesenit  Thesaurus  Philologico-Criticus  Linguae  He- 
brseae  et  Chaldseas  Veteris  Testamenta.  Editio  altera  se- 
cundum radices  digesta,  priori  Germanica  longe  auctior  et 
emendatior.  Lipsiae,  1827,  Pars  1.  4to.  et  folio.  (This 
work  is  beautifully  printed.) 

A  Hebrew  Lexicon  to  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
including  the  Geogi'aphical  Names  and  Chaldaic  Words  in 
Daniel,  Ezra,  &c.     By  D.  Wilhelm  Gesenius,  Doctor  and 
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Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Halle.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Christopher  Leo,  Teacher  of 
Hebrew  and  German  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
late  Professor  of  German  at  the  Royal  Military  College, 
Sandhurst.  Cambridge,  at  the  University  Press,  1825-28, 
2  vols,  royal  4to. 
A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  Old  Testament,  inclu- 
ding the  Biblical  Chaldee,  from  the  German  Works  of  Pro- 
fessor W.  Gesenius.  By  Josiah  W.  Gibes,  A.M.,  Andover, 
1824,  royal  8vo.    Last  edition,  (revised).  London  1833,  8vo. 

Robertson's  Clavis  Pentateuchi.  Edinburgh,  1770,  et  Norvici, 
1824,  8vo. ;  and  Bytiiner's  Lyra  Prophetica.  London,  1G50, 
and  1823,  8vo.,  are  too  well  known  to  beginners  to  need  com- 
mendation here.  Keyworth  and  Jones's  Principia  Hebraica 
is  also  highly  commended  as  an  elementary  treatise. 

See  '  Eclectic  Review,'  Nov.  1818,  and  Mr.  Home's  Introduction, 
Vol.  II.  Part  II.  1834,  p.  193,  seq.  Bibliog.  Appendix,  7th  Ed. 

Concordances  are  of  especial  use  in  facilitating 

the  investigation  of  the  sense  of  words,  and  their 

various  significations.     For  example  : 

Fred.  Lankisch,  German,  Hebrew,  and  Greek  Concordance. 
Leipsic,  1718,  fol. 

Mari/e  de  Calasio,  Concordantise  Bibliorum  Hebraicorum  et 
Latinorum.  Roma?,  1G21,  4  vols.  fol.  London,  edited  by 
William  Romayne,  1747. 

JoHANNis  Buxtorfii,  Coucordantisc  Hebraicae  et  Chaldaicae. 
Basil,  1G32,  fol. 

GoTT.  JoACH.  WiciiMAN,  Biblischc  Handconcordanz.  Dessau, 
1782. 

CiiRisTiANi  NoLDii  ConcordantijB,  &c.  Jense,  1734,  4to  The 
last  editions  contain  an  Appendix,  by  John  David  Michaelis. 

The  Hebrew  Concordance,  adapted  to  the  English  Bible,  disposed 
after  the  manner  of  Buxtorf.  By  John  Taylor,  D.D.,  of 
Norwich. 

The  larger  works  of  this  kind  arc,  however,  too  expensive  for  the 
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generality  of  Biblical  scholars  ;  and  the  same  remark  applies 
to  larger  Concordances  to  the  Septuagint,  such  as 
Abrahami  Trommii  Concordantiae  Graecas.      Amsterdam,  1718, 
2  vols.  fol. 

CoNEADi  KiRCHERi  Concordantise  V.  T.  Grsecse,  Ebraciis  Vocibus 
respondentes.     Francfort,  1607,  2  torn.  4to. 

But  the  following  works  are  easier  obtained : 

JoH.  Christ.  Biel,  Novus  Thesaurus  Philologicus  sive  Lexicon 

in  LXX.  et  alios  Interpretes  et  Scriptores  Apocryphos  V.  T. 

Hagae,  1779-80,  3  vols.  8vo. 

[This  work,  with  its  continuations  by  Schleusner  and  Bretschneider, 
is  now  superseded  by  the  following,  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  Biblical  student : — 

Novus  Thesaurus  Philologico  Criticus  sive  Lexicon  in  LXX.  et 
reliquos  interpretes  Grsecos,  ac  Scriptores  Apocryphos  Veteris 
Testamenti ;  post  Bielium  et  alios  viros  Doctos,  congessit  et 
edidit  Johannes  Friedericus  Schleusner.  Lipsise,  1820-21. 
5  vols.  8vo.  Glasgow  and  London,  1822.  3  vols.  8vo.  The 
last  is  beyond  comparison  the  best  edition. — Translator.] 

§  115.  For  want  of  both  time  and  means,  but 
few  clergymen  and  students  in  theology  can  make 
use  of  the  larger  commentaries  on  the  whole  Bible. 
Good  scholia  are,  therefore,  the  aids  which  they 
must  have  recourse  to,  together  with  faithful  ver- 
sions. The  best  on  the  Old  Testament  are  those 
of  Schulz  and  Bauer  (1) ;  the  next  those  of  Rosen- 
mUller  (2). 

1.  J.  Christ.  Fred.  Schulzii  und  Georg.  Baueri,  Scholia  in 
Vetus Testamentum.  Norimbergae,  1783 — 1797, 10  vols.  8vo. 

2.  Ernest  Fred.  Car.  Rosenmuller,  Scholia  in  Vetus  Tes- 
tamentum. Lipsiae,  1788 — 1798,  4  vols.  8vo.  [3d  Ed. 
sic  ab  auctore  recognita,  emendata  et  aucta,  ut  novum 
opus  videri  potest.      1821 — 1826.  18  vols.  8vo.] 

The  candour  with  which  this  learned  scholiast  has  altered  some 
of  his  lax  and  dangerous  comments,  has  been  warmly  com- 
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rilended  by  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  '  Scripture  Testimony,'  Vol.  I. 
p.  252.  2d  Ed.  A  still  more  accessible  work  to  the  generality 
of  students  is  Rosenmiiller's  Abridgment  of  Ids  greater  work, 
by  J.  C.  S.  Lechner,  but  finally  submitted  to  his  own  revision, 
Vol  I. — V.  containing  the  Pentateuch,  Psalms,  Job,  and  Eze- 
kiel.     Lips.  1828-33.  8vo.] 

HuGONis  Grotii  Annotationes  in  V.  T.  [published  in  his 
'  Opera  Theologica,'  and  transferred  into  the  '  Biblia  Critica;' 
afterwards  published  separately. — H.]  By  George  John 
Ludov.  Vogel.  Halle,  3  vols.  1775,  1776  ;  and  the 
Poetical  Books,  with  the  Supplements  of  Doederlein.    1779. 

Observation. — The  works  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  tlie 
separate  parts  and  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  will  be  named 
in  the  sequel,  in  the  introductions  to  the  interpretation  of  these 
books. 

§  116.  A  good  EDITION  of  the  Bible  will  con- 
siderably facilitate  the  labours  of  the  interpreter. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  advisable  for  beginners  to  pro- 
vide themselves,  as  soon  as  possible,  with  an  edition 
which  is  provided  with  variations  and  critical 
remarks.  Such  are  the  editions  of  John  Henry 
Michaelis,  printed  at  Halle,  in  1720,  Svo. ;  and  of 
Everard  Van  Der  Hooght,  Amsterdam  and  Utrecht, 
1705,  and  above  all  the  following  : 

Biblia  Hebraica  cum  variis  Lectionibus  ex 
ingenti  Codicum  copia  a  Kcnnicotto  et  de  Rossi 
collatorum  ediderunt  Jo.  Christ.  Doederlein  et  J.  H. 
Meisner.  Lips.  1793,  Svo.  [Second  Edition,  with 
a  Preface,  by  Dr.  Knapp.  Halle,  1818.  To  which 
the  following  editions  may  be  now  added  ; 

Biblia  Hebraica.  Digessit  et  graviores  Lectiomnn 
Varietates  adjecit  Johannes  Jahn.  Vienna,  1808. 
4  vols.  8vo. 
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This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  and  completest  edition 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  text  is  that  of  Van  Der 
Hooght;  the  poetical  parts  are  metrically  arranged, 
and  the  most  important  various  readings  are  sub- 
joined. For  a  much  more  full  account  of  this,  as 
well  as  the  two  following  works,  see  Mr.  Home's 
Introduction,  Vol.  H.  p.  9.  Bibliogr.  Appendix, 
7th  Ed. 

Biblia  Hebraica,  accompanied  with  English  notes, 
critical,  philological,  and  explanatory.  By  B.  Bootli- 
royd,  D.D.  Pontefract  and  London,  1 816, 2  vols.  4to. 

Biblia  Hebraica  a  Juda  D'AUemand,  Linguae 
Sanctse  Doctori.  London,  1822,  1833,  8vo.  This 
cheap,  correct,  and  beautiful  edition,  is  stereotyped. 
— Translator.] 

More  copious  accounts  of  the  writings  which 
appertain  to  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament, 
described  with  as  much  industry  as  accuracy,  will  be 
found  in  the  '  Handbuch  fiir  die  Literatur  der  Biblis- 
chen  Kritik  und  Exegese'  [Manual  of  Biblical 
Criticism  and  Exegesis],  by  Ernst  Frederic  Karl 
Rosenmuller.     Gott.  1797,  1798,  2  vols. 


Note  to  §  112  supra,  p.  115,  on  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  in  Seiler's  account  of  the 
Vulgate  Version.  The  present  authorized  Latin  Version  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  is,  so  far  as  regards  the  Old  Testament,  the 
same,  but  much  corrupted,  which  Jerome  made  directly  from  the 
original  Hebrew,  and  which  subsequently  received  the  sanction 
of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  Of 
Jerome's  first  correction  of  the  old  Italic  Version  by  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  only  two  books  have  descended  to  our  times,  viz.  the 
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Psalms  and  the  Book  of  Job,  Indeed,  the  only  parts  ever  pub- 
lished by  Jerome  were  these  two  books,  with  the  Chronicles, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles,  or  Song  of  Solomon.  The 
manuscripts  of  the  remainder,  as  Jerome  informs  Augustine  in 
his  64th  Epistle,  were  fraudulently  destroyed  or  secreted  ;  and  it 
w^as  this  treachery  which  induced  Jerome,  in  defiance  of  the  invec- 
tives of  his  friend  and  admirer,  Augustine,  who  seemed  to  think 
that  the  cause  of  Christianity  itself  would  be  affected  by  the 
innovation,  to  undertake  the  noble  and  difficult  task  of  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  original  Hebrew. 

In  this  translation,  which  was  undertaken  by  Jerome  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  confuting  the  Jews,  and  partly  to  gratify  his 
private  friends,  he  does  not  invariably  adhere  strictly  to  the 
Hebrew,  but  sometimes  follows  the  ancient  Greek  translators, 
even  where  he  knew  they  were  in  error,  lest  he  might  offend  his 
readers  by  too  much  novelty  ;  but  he  supplies  his  own  trans- 
lation in  his  comments.  In  some  instances,  Jerome's  version  is 
not  so  correct  as  the  more  ancient  one  ;  but  it  exceeds  beyond 
comparison,  as  a  whole,  all  former  translations,  and  would  have 
been  still  better,  had  he  not  translated  with  too  much  haste.  (See 
his  Preface  to  the  Books  of  Solomon  and  Tobit.)  This  great  and 
admirable  work  was  much  opposed  in  his  own  times,  of  which  he 
bitterly  complains  ;  and  it  was  left  to  the  more  correct  judgment 
of  posterity  to  appreciate  the  work,  which  gradually  obtained  the 
approbation  of  the  Latin  Church  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  in  the  seventh  was  generally  received. 

Jerome's  translation  was  made  at  Bethlehem,  in  Judea,  where 
he  had  fixed  his  residence  in  order  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
learned  Jews  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  which  he 
succeeded  in  doing  at  a  considerable  expense.  The  books  of  the 
Bible  were  finished  in  the  following  order.  The  books  of  Samuel, 
Kings,  and  Job,  about  the  year  393  ;  after  which  the  books  of 
the  Prophets,  Psalms,  and  the  writings  of  Solomon.  Ezra  and 
Genesis  were  finished  in  394  ;  Chronicles,  390.  The  remainder 
of  the  Pentateuch  before  the  year  404.  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth, 
and  Esther,  in  the  year  405.  He  also  translated  the  book  of 
Tobit  from  the  Chaldee  language. 

It  will  not,  I  trust,  be  deemed  superfluous  here  to  add  the 
following  brief  history  of  the  text  of  the  Vulgate.  Copies  soon 
multiplied,    and   in   proportion   to  their  numbers,    abounded  in 
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errors  and  various  readings  ;  alterations  were  introduced  by 
transcribers  from  the  old  Italic,  from  Liturgical  books,  and  even 
from  Josephus.*  In  the  eighth  century,  or  the  commencement  of 
the  ninth,  it  was  corrected  from  beginning  to  end,  by  Alcuin,  at 
the  order  of  Charlemagne,  from  the  most  ancient  sources  ;  that 
is,  according  to  Hody  ( de  Textibus),  from  the  Hebrew.  This, 
however,  has  been  controverted  by  many  learned  men,  includ- 
ing Porson  (Letters  to  Travis),  who  maintains  that  the  ancient 
sources  used  by  Alcuin,  were  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Vulgate. 

This  recension  of  Alcuin  was  soon  again  replete  with  errors 
from  the  same  causes,  when  it  was  again  amended  by  Lanfranc,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  in  the  year  1089.  Again,  in  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century.  Cardinal  Nicolaus  found  as  many  varying 
transcripts  as  there  were  manuscripts,  and  procured  a  new  and 
corrected  recension.  About  the  same  period,  the  Paris  theologians 
commenced  their  Correctoria.  Then  followed  those  by  Hugo 
de  St.  Caro,  continued  by  the  Dominicans  from  the  year  1240, 
some  of  which,  however,  were  disapproved  of  by  Roger  Bacon,  in 
the  year  1264-8,  in  his  letters  to  Clement  IV.  These  manu- 
scripts contain  a  greater  number  of  various  readings  than  the 
more  modern  ones. 

Things  continued  in  this  state  till  the  invention  of  printing,  when 
some  editions  of  the  Vulgate  were  printed,  but  without  any  date 
or  name.  The  first  editions  which  bear  a  date,  are  those  printed  at 
Mayentz  in  Germany,  in  1462;  Rome,  1471;  Venice,  1475; 
and  Naples,  1476.  In  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Adrian  Gummelli,  Albert  Castellanus,  and  the  editors  of  the  Com- 
plutensian  Polyglott,  had  published  corrected  editions,  and  Robert 
Stephens  published  his  edition  in  1523,  and  another  in  1540, 
which  Hentenius  compared  withmany  manuscripts  and  editions,  and 
published  his  own  in  1547,  at  Louvain,  which  was  republished, 
with  many  amendments,  at  Antwerp,  in  1580  and  1585. 

In  the  mean  time,  viz.  in  1569,  the  celebrated  Council  of  Trent 
having  declared  the  Vulgate  to  be  the  authentic  version,  but  without 
fixing  on  any  text,  either  manuscript  or  printed,  Pius  IV.  ordered 
a  new  edition  to  be  published,  the  care  of  which  he  committed  to 
the  most  learned  Roman  theologians,  who  collected  the  best 
manuscripts  for  that  purpose.     This  work  was  continued  by  his 


*  Jahn's  Introduction. 
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successor,  Pius  V,,  and  compared  with  the  original  text.  During 
the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII.  no  progress  was  made  ;  but  the 
work  was  resumed  and  completed  by  Sixtus  V.  in  1590,  by  whom 
it  was  confirmed  by  a  perpetual  constitution,  and  enjoined  on  the 
whole  Latin  church,  with  a  prohibition  against  the  adoption  of 
various  readings  which  had  been  supplied  in  former  editions. 
After  the  death  of  Sixtus,  his  successor,  Clement,  found  this 
edition  to  abound  with  errors,  the  blame  of  which  was,  by  the 
ingenuity  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine  (who  wrote  the  Preface),  in 
order  to  preserve  the  honour  of  the  apostolic  see,  laid  upon  the 
printer.     This  Preface  led  to  the  Cardinal's  Beatification.* 

The  Clementine  edition  was  amended  in  2000  passages  from 
manuscripts.  Fathers,  and  the  original  text,  but  chiefly  from  the 
Louvain  edition.  This  edition  of  Clement  was  published  in  1592. 
Some  passages  in  this  edition  were  very  improperly  altered  in 
conformity  with  the  original  text  then  existing,  the  editors  not 
considering  that  there  were  manuscripts  of  much  greater  antiquity 
existing  in  the  time  of  Jerome  ;  and  that  their  labours  ought 
therefore  to  have  been  confined  to  the  investigation  of  the  most 
ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Vulgate.  It  w-as,  however,  in  general 
edited  according  to  just  critical  canons.  A  purer  edition  of 
Jerome's  version  is  that  published  by  Martianay  at  Paris  in  1G93. 

The  Psalter  of  the  present  printed  Vulgate,  as  well  as  the  books 
of  Baruch,Ecclesiastes,  Wisdom,  and  Maccabees,  are  from  the  old 
Italic  version. 

It  has  been  much  disputed,  both  by  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  writers,  what  the  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  intended 
by  declaring  the  Vulgate  to  be  the  *  authentic'  version :  some  on 
each  side  maintaining  that  it  was  intended  to  give  it  an  authority 
above  that  of  the  original  text ;  while  others,  among  whom,  on  this 
occasion,  singularly  enough,  is  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  contend  that 
it  was  merely  intended  thereby  to  declare  it  the  only  authentic 
Latin  translation,  of  which  there  were  many  at  that  time  in  use. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  more  intelligent  writers  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
are  far  from  considering  it  immaculate.    Nay,  Isidore  Clarius,f  a 


*  Hug's  Introduction. 

f  Jahn's  Introduction,  where  it  is  80,000,  probably  a  mis- 
print ;  this  error  is  repeated  in  Dr.  Turner's  translation. — 
Translator. 
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learned  divine  of  that  church,  acknowledges  to  have  discovered  in 
it  eight  thousand  errors.  The  term,  'authentic,'  does  not  seem  in 
this  view  to  differ  much  from  our  own  term, '  authorized,'  applied  to 
the  received  English  version  in  this  country ;  nor  have  some  of  the 
more  learned  divines  of  the  church  of  Rome  considered  that  this  de- 
cree applied  to  any,  unless  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  languages 
of  the  original  text;  and  those  portions  of  the  Greek  and  other  ori- 
ental churches,  which  are  in  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome, 
still  use  their  own  versions.  The  former  uses  the  Septuagint  or 
Alexandrian  version,  the  Syro-Roman  church  uses  the  Syriac. 
Those  Arabians  and  Armenians  who  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope  use  the  Arabic  and  Armenian  versions.  The  church 
of  Rome,  however,  has  not  given  its  sanction  to  any  text  of  either 
Greek  or  Hebrew,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  Ar- 
menian, and  other  versions,  used  by  those  who  acknowledge  the 
Pope,  have  been  altered,  in  many  passages,  so  as  to  make  them 
correspond  with  the  printed  Vulgate.  This  was  done  by  the 
Portuguese  in  India,  in  the  case  of  the  Syriac  manuscripts  used  by 
those  Syrian  Christians,  whom  they  compelled  to  join  their  commu- 
nion.— See  La  Croze  *  Christianisme  des  Indes,' — the  Acts  of  the 
Synod  of  Diamper,  and  Buchanan's  Researches,  p.  141,  9th  ed. 
All  modern  translations  of  the  Bible  in  the  church  of  Rome  are, 
moreover,  made  immediately  from  the  Vulgate. 

The  various  readings  of  the  Greek  manuscripts,  collected  by 
Mill,  Wetstein,  &c.,  have  been  by  some  Roman  Catholic  writers 
in  this  country  contrasted  with  the  uniformity  of  the  Vulgate,  in 
order  to  advance  the  authority  of  the  latter ;  but  although  the 
authority  of  the  Vulgate  in  sacred  criticism  is  deservedly  high, 
yet  this  character  is  not  derived  from  its  uniformity,  which  has 
regard  only  to  the  printed  text.  The  manuscripts  of  the  Vulgate 
abound,  like  all  other  manuscripts,  in  various  readings,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  number,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  Pope  Sixtus  V., 
"  Variis  lectionibus  in  plures  quodam  modo  distracta  videbatur. 
Quarum  licet  nonnullas,  aut  veterum  Codicum,  aut  sanctorum 
Patrum  invexisset  auctoritas,  plurimae  nihilominus  vel  ex 
injuria  temporum,  vel  ex  librariorum  incuria,  vel  ex  impressorum 

imperitia,  vel  ex  temere  emendantium  licentia,  Szc tantam 

autem  labes  ne  adhuc  ulterius  serperet,  sensimque  in  vulgatam 
editionem  nostram  manaret,  sapienter  eadem  OEcumenica  Synodus 

K    2 
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Tridentina  decrevit  ut  lijec  ipsa  Vetus  et  Vulgata  editio  quam 
emendatissime  imprimeretur."  And  after  stating  that  twenty- 
two  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  decree  of  the  council,  he 
adds,  that  he  had  corrected  the  text  with  his  own  hand  :  "  Ut 
Vulgata  Vetus,  ex  Tridentinae  Synodi  pi*aescripto,  emendatissima, 
pristinseque  suae  puritati,  qualis  primum  ab  ipsius  interpretis 
manu  styloque  prodierat,  quoad  ejus  fieri  potest,  restituta  impri- 
matur."    See  his  decree,  dated  at  Rome,  1589. 

I  may  observe  here,  that  Jerome  made  no  new  translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  but  compared  and  corrected  the  various 
Latin  versions  which  existed  in  his  time. 

See  Hodius  de  Textibus,  and  Jahn's  and  Hug's  Introductions. — 
Translator. 


SECTION  II. 

Of  the  Aids  to  the  necessary  Knowledge  of  Things. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  order  to  investigate  and  ascertain  the  true 
sense  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  acquainted  with  certain  historical  and 
other  sources  of  knowledge,  for  attaining  which  the 
best  helps  will  be  here  pointed  out;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  some  cautions  in  the  use  of  them  imparted. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  : — 

1.  Hebrew  antiquities,  and  some  general  know- 
ledge of  the  oriental  nations ;  for  example,  their 
ancient  manners  and  customs,  kc. 

2.  The  ancient  geography  of  Palestine,  and  other 
Asiatic  countries. 

3.  The  theological  and  superstitious  sentiments 
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of  the  heathen  nations  who  are  mentioned  in  the 
Bible. 

4.  The  essential  parts  of  the  history  of  those 
nations  who  were  connected  by  intercourse  with 
the  Jews  ;  also  ancient  chronology. 

§  11 7.  As  every  writing  must  be  explained 
agreeably  to  the  manners  and  common  modes  of 
thinking,  —  the  degree  of  knowledge  and  civili- 
zation,^— of  the  people  among  whom  and  for  whom 
the  same  was  in  the  first  instance  composed ;  and 
as  every  nation  has  its  peculiar  modes  of  acquiring 
and  disposing  of  property,  its  occupations,  marriage 
rites,  domestic  economy,  &c.,  so  must  the  interpreter 
of  the  Bible  explain  many  passages  in  Scripture 
from  the  antiquities  of  the  Hebrews  and  other 
nations  connected  with  them.  Hence,  therefore, 
in  the  first  place,  it  follows, 

That  he  should  investigate  the  sources  from 
which  knowledge  of  this  kind  is  to  be  drawn  ; 

2.  That  he  should  not,  without  sufficient 
grounds,  have  recourse  to  antiquities  in  order  to 
explain  a  passage  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
can  be  elucidated  from  the  nature  of  the  subject 
and  the  signification  of  the  words  ; 

3.  That  he  will  not  without  necessity  have 
recourse  to  the  antiquities  of  foreign  nations,  when 
a  passage  may  be  explained  from  Hebrew  antiqui- 
ties alone ; 

4.  That  he  should  take  especial  care  not  to  con- 
found the  different  periods  of  history,  by  ascribing 
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manners,  customs,  or  modes  of  acting,  to  the  older 
Hebrews,  which  are  pecuHar  only  to  the  later 
Israelites,  or  to  modern  Jews. 

5.  Also  that  he  will  not  follow  the  example  of 
those  who  have  invented  antiquities,  in  order  to 
explain  an  obscure  passage  by  their  aid. 

The  most  essential  books  on  this  subject  are  : — 

Flavius  Josephus'  Antiquitates  Judaicje.  Amst,  1726,  fol. 
[London,  translated  by  Whiston,  in  1737;  of  which  there 
are  various  editions.] 

Hadr.  Relandi,  Antiquit.  Sacr.  Vet.  Hebr.  recensuit  et  animad- 
versionibus  Ugolianis-Ravianis  auxit  Ge.  Jo.  Ludov.  Vogel. 
Halle,  1769,  8vo. 

The  following  works  will  be  found  to  assist  the  study  of  Reland's 
Antiquities : — 

John  Simonis,  Vorlesungen  uber  die  Jud.  Alterthiimer  nach  An- 
leitung  Hadr.  Relandi  Antiq.  Sacr.  Vet.  Hebr.  [Lectures 
on  Jewish  Antiquities,  after  Reland].  Republished  by 
S.  Mursinna.     Halle,  1769. 

Con.  Ikenii  Antiquitat.  Hebr.     Bremae,  1742,  8vo. 

More  copious  and  more  worthy  of  attention  is  the  following 
larger  work : 

JoH.  LuNDius,  Joodsche  oudheden.  Amst.  1726,  2  vols,  folio. 
Translated  into  German,  and  enlarged  by  Henry  Muhl, 
and  afterwards  by  J.  C.  Wolf.     Hamb.  1738,  fol. 

John  Babor,  Alterthiimer  der  Hebraer  [Hebrew  Antiquities]. 
Wien,  1794,  8vo. 

[An  eminently  good  work  on  this  subject  is  the  Biblische  Archseo- 
logie  of  John  Jahn.  Wien,  1796,  5  vols.  gr.  8vo. — H.] — [Also 
the  Archajologia  Biblica  in  Compendium  Redacta,  by  the  same 
writer.  Viennae,  1814,  Svo.  This  has  been  translated  into 
English,  with  additions,  from  Jahn's  German  work  and  other 
sources,  by  Thomas  C.  Upham.     Andover,  1823  and  1832. 

An  expurgated  edition  of  this  work  was  published  at  Vienna 
in  1S26,   by   Professor  Ackcrmann,  in  consequence  of  Jahn's 
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works  having  been  put  in  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  and  pro- 
hibited by  the  Pope  in  1822.  See  Mr.  Home's  Introduction, 
Vol.  II.  pp.  148.  346.  7th  Ed.— Bibliog.  Appendix.— Tr.] 

Those  who  can  only  purchase  smaller  works,  will  find  excellent 
information  in 

H.  C.  Warnekros,  de  Joodsche  (Hebraischen)  Oudheden  ont- 
vouwd  en  opgehelderd.  Uit  het  Hoogduitch  [Jewish  Anti- 
quities, from  the  German].     Leyden,  1804. 

[Also  the  smaller  work  of  Jahn  or  of  Ackermann,  mentioned  above, 
or  Mr.  Upham's  Translation. 

JoHANNis  Pareau,  Antiquitas  Hebraica  Breviter  Delineata. 
Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1817.  Second  edition,  1824,  8vo. — 
Translator.] 

One  of  the  best  books,  and  which  embraces  all  sorts  of  real  know- 
ledge necessary  for  the  explanation  of  the  Bible,  is, 
Handbuch  der  Biblischen  Litteratur  (Manual  of  Biblical  Litera- 

tm-e),   von  Joh.   Frederick  Bellermann,  Erfurt,    1787; 

the  first  vol.  of  which  contains  Archaeology  or  Antiquities. 

Of  peculiar  works  of  this  kind,  which  treat  of 
distinct  subjects,  such  as  agriculture,  the  breeding 
of  cattle,  weights  and  measures,  the  Hebrew  calen- 
dar, and  music,  a  good  account  will  be  found, 
partly  in  Warnekros,  partly  in  Noesselt's  '  Anwei- 
sung  zur  Kenntniss  der  besten  Allgemeinen  Bucher 
in  alien  Theilen  der  Theologie'  [Introduction  to 
the  Knowledge  of  the  most  generally  useful 
Books  in  all  departments  of  Theology,]  §  77,  e^ 
seq. 

As  many  of  the  ancient  manners,  customs,  and 
usages  in  the  manner  of  living  and  occupations  of 
the  ancient  Orientals  have  continued  unaltered  to 
the  present  day  in  Palestine,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  other 
countries,  it  will   be   necessary  to  be  acquainted 
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with  the  descriptions  given  by  travellers  of  these 

countries.     The  best  works  are  : — 

Thomas  Harmer,  Observations  on  divers  Passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, placing  many  of  them  in  a  light  altogether  nevsr,  &c., 
by  means  of  Circumstances  mentioned  in  Books  of  Voyages 
and  Travels  into  the  East.  Best  edition,  London,  1816, 
4  vols.  8vo.  Translated  into  German,  w^ith  Notes,  by  John 
Ernst.  Faber,  and  into  Dutch,  with  additional  observations. 
Utrecht,  1774. 

Thomas  Shaw's  Travels,  or  Observations  relating  to  various 
parts  of  Barbary  and  the  Levant.  Oxford,  1738,  fol. ; 
London,  1757,  4to.  Supplement,  1746.  Translated  into 
Dutch,  by  P.  Boddart,  with  the  notes  of  Saxe,  Rau, 
Tydeman,  and  the  Translator.  Utrecht  and  Amsterdam, 
1771—1774. 

Richard  Pococke  [Bishop  of  Ossory],  A  Description  of  the 
East  and  other  Countries.  London,  1743-5,  2  vols,  folio. 
Translated  into  Dutch,  with  Notes,  by  William  Cramer,  with 
a  Preface,  &c.     Rotterdam,  1776,  and  Amsterdam,  1786. 

Henry  Maundrel,  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  at 
Easter,  1697,  with  an  Account  of  the  Author's  Journey  to 
the  Banks  of  the  Euphrates  at  Beer,  and  to  the  country  of 
Mesopotamia.  London,  1696  — 1697,  4to.  Oxford,  1703 
—1714;    1732— 1740,  8vo. 

D'Arvieux,  (Laurent),  Voyage  fait  par  ordre  du  Roy  Louis 
XIV.  dans  la  Palestine,  vers  le  grand  Emir,  chef  de  Princes 
Arabes  du  Desert.  Paris,  1717,  12mo.  [Translated  into 
English,  with  the  following  title  :  '  Travels  in  Arabia  the 
Desart.  Done  into  English  by  an  eminent  hand.  London, 
1718,  8vo.  Also  D'Arvieux  (Laurent),  Memoires,  conte- 
nant  ses  Voyages  a  Constantinople ;  dans  I'Asie,  la  Syrie, 
la  Palestine,  I'Egypte,  et  la  Barbaric ;  recueilles  de  les 
originaux  par  J.  B.  Labat.  Paris,  1735,  6  vols.  12mo. 
The  Chevalier  D'Arvieux  was  French  Consul  at  Aleppo, 
Algiers,  and  Tripoli.  He  died  1702.  He  has  most  faith- 
fully described  the  manners  of  the  Nomadic  Arabs. — Tr.] 

Caksten  NiiiBUHR,  Beschreibunscn  von  Arabicn  (Description  of 
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Arabia),  Kopenhagen,   1772,   4to.      A  French  translation 
was  published  in  1773. 

Carsten  Niebuhr,  Naach  Arabienundandernumliegendenlan- 
dern  Reisebeschreibung  [Travels  in  Arabia  and  the  adjacent 
Countries.  Copenhagen,  1774 — 8.  A  French  translation 
was  published  1776.] 

C.  F.  VoLNEY,  Voyage  en  Syria  et  en  Egypte  pendant  les 
annees  1783,  1784,  et  1785.  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1787. 
[Second  edition,  2  vols.  4to.  Paris.  A  German  and  a  Dutch 
translation  were  published  in  1788  and  1792.] 

Sammlung  der   merkwiirdigsten    Reisen   in    der    Orient:    in 

Uebersetzungen  und  Auszugen,  mit  Einleitungen,  Anmer- 

kungen,    und   Registern,    herausgegeben,   von   H.    E.    G. 

Paulus,  5   vols.     Jena,   1792 — 17U9.     [Collection  of  the 

.   most  remarkable  Travels  in  the  East,  &c.] 

Hamelsveld  has  given  a  critical  View  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Travels  in  his  Aardrykskunde  des  Bybels  [Geography  of 
the  Bible],    vol.  1  pp.  97—127. 

§  118.  There  are,  both  in  the  historical  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  also  in  the  Psalms,  the 
Prophets,  and  even  in  the  Apocryphal  books,  in- 
numerable passages,  which  cannot  be  explained 
without  a  geographical  knowledge  not  only  of 
Palestine  and  the  adjoining  countries,  but  also  of 
the  more  remote  kingdoms  of  Assyria,  Babylonia, 
Persia  and  Media,  &c.  The  interpreter  must, 
therefore,  first  of  all,  seek  to  obtain  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  Palestine  in  its  three  different  con- 
ditions :  first,  in  the  most  ancient  times  ;  then  from 
the  time  of  Joshua  to  that  of  the  Kings  and  the 
partition  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  finally,  in  the  latest 
times    of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.      As  to  the 
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geography  of  other  countries,  it  will  be  sufficient 
merely  to  attend  to  those  periods  during  which  the 
Israelites  and  later  Jews  were  somewhat  connected 
with  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries.  The  helps 
thereto  will  be  found  in  the  following  works  : — 

Hadriani  Relandi  Palaestina  ex  veteribus  monumentis  illus- 
trata.     Ultraj.  2d  Ed.  1714  ;   and  1716,  4to.  with  plates. 

Samuelis  Bocharti  Geographia  Sacra.  Edit.  nov.  Leyden, 
1707  and  1712,  3  vols.  fol. 

John  David  Michaelis,  Spicilegium  Geographise  Hebraeorum 
exteraspostBochartum.  Two  Parts.  Go tt.  1768 — 1780,  4to. 

Edward  Wells,  D.D.,  An  Historical  Geography  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  1^64,  4  vols.  8vo. ;  new  edition  (improved) 
1804, 

BuscHiNG  (Anton.  Fred.)  Neue  Erdbeschreibung  [Modern 
Geography].  Hamburg,  1771,  8vo. 

Olf  Dapper,  Beschryving  van  gantsch  Syrie  an  Palestyn  of 
Heilige  Lant,  behelsente  de  gewesten  van  Fenicie,  Celesyrie, 
&c.  Deutsch  von  Jak.  von  Mourison.  Amst.  1681,  fol. 
mit.  K.  Nurnberg,  1689. 

Will.  Alb.  Bachienne,  Heilige  Geographic  of  Aardrykskun- 
dige  beschryving  van  alle  landen  in  de  heilige  Schrift  voor- 
komende,  [Sacred  Geography  ;  or,  a  Description  of  all 
Countries  occurring  in  the  Scriptures],  4  vols.  1776. 

[Ysbrand  van  Hamelsveld,  Aardrykskunde  desBibels  (Geo- 
graphy of  the  Bible),  6  vols.     Amst.  1790— 1798.— H.] 

In  what  relates  to  the  geography  of  the  other 
nations  connected  with  the  Israelites,  it  will  be,  in 
the  first  place,  sufficient  to  make  use  of  the  fol- 
lowing works  : — 

Christophori  Cellarii,  Notitia  orbis  antiqui.     2  vols.  Lips. 
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1701  — 1706,  in  4to.     The  latest  and  best  edition  is  that 
printed  at  Leipsic,  1773 — 1776,  2  vols.  4to. 

D'Anville,  Geographie  Ancienne.  Paris,  1768,  3  vols.  gr. 
12mo. 

Handbucli  der  Alten  Erdbeschreibung  zum  Gebrauch  der 
eilf  D'Anvillischen  Landcharten,  aus  den  hasten  Quellen 
verfaszt  (A  Manual  of  Ancient  Geography,  adapted  to  the 
use  of  D'Anville's  Maps  ;  from  the  best  Sources).  Nuremb. 
1785,  1786.  By  Professor  Bruns,  Professor  Ditmar,  Rector 
Hommel,  and  K.  R.  Stroth. 

The  following  deserves  peculiar  commendation  : — 
Geographie  der  Griechen  und  Romer  (Geography  of  the  Greeks 

and  Romans),  von  M.  Konr.  Mannert.    Vol.  VI.    Part  I. 

containing  the  Geography  of  Arabia,  Palestine,  Phoenicia, 

Syria,  &c. 

§119.  In  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  men- 
tion is  often  made  of  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  animals, 
&c.  inhabiting  the  land  and  the  water ;  insects, 
minerals,  precious  stones,  and  many  other  objects 
of  natural  history.  Many  things  of  this  sort  have  a 
different  character  in  oriental,  from  that  which  they 
possess  in  our  western  countries.  Many  species  of 
animals  mentioned  in  Scripture  are  not  found  in  the 
west,  or  at  least  have,  such  as  the  jackal,  only  some 
resemblance  to  those  which  are  natives  of  these 
countries.  Thus,  it  is  not  advisable  to  be  entirely 
guided  by  the  names  of  animate  and  inanimate 
things  which  we  find  in  our  translations,  parti- 
cularly the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  Luther's  German 
version ;  but  rather  to  consult,  if  there  be  an  oppor- 
tunity, other  ancient  translations,  and  above  all, 
endeavour,  by  books  of  travels,  and  other  helps,  to 
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acquire  just  notions  of  these  objects.  We  have  the 
good  fortune  to  be  provided  with  excellent  pre- 
cursors in  this  department  of  our  labours,  such  as — 

Sam.  Bocharti  Hierozoicon,  s.  de  animalibus  S.  S.  Lugd.  Bat. 
fol.  Recudi  curavit  et  notis  auxit  E.  F.  C.  Rosenmiiller. 
Lips.  1793—1796,  3  vols.  4to. 

Olai  Celsii  Hierobotanicon.  Upsal.  1745 — 1747.  Two  Parts, 
8vo. 

J.  J.  ScHEUcHZER  (Physica  Sacra)  en  S.  G.  Donat,  Bybel  der 
Natuur,  mit  Anmerkungen  von  Dr.  A.  F.  Busching.  Uit 
het  Hoogduitch  met  Toegiften  en  Aanmerkingen  van  Laur. 
Meyer.  Amst.  1784—1792,   12  vols. 

John  David  Mich ae lis,  Fragen  an  eine  Gesellschaft  Gelehrter 
Manner,  die  nach  Arabien  reisen.  Frankfort,  1762,  4to. 
(Questions  to  a  Society  of  Learned  Men,  who  were  about  to 
travel  to  Arabia.) 

Sam.  Oedmann,  Vermischte  Sammlungen  aus  der  Naturkunde 
zur  Eriauterung  der  heil  Schrift.  Erstes  Heft.  Rostock, 
1780 — 1795.  (Miscellaneous  Collections  from  Natural  His- 
tory, in  elucidation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.) 

[A  more  copious  account  of  works  on  this  subject,  will  be  found 
in  the  Preface  of  L.  Meyer  to  the  1st  Vol.  of  the  'Bybel 
der  Natuur.'  Add  also  '  Physiologus  Syrus,  s.  Historia 
Aniraalium  XXXII,  in  S.S.  memoratorum,  Syriac.  e  cod.  Bib- 
liothec.  Vatican,  nunc  primum  edidit,  verdit  et  illustravit  Ol. 
Gert.  Tyschen.      Rostock,  1795. — H.] 

§  120.  The  nations  round  Palestine,  as  well  as 
those  among  whom  the  Israelites  were  dispersed, 
had  many  peculiar  opinions  and  prejudices,  chiefly 
in  respect  to  religion ;  for  example,  concerning 
gods,  demons,  &c.  Many,  however,  had  a  good 
insight  into  the  knowledge  of  moral  truths,  and 
surpassed  the  Jews  in  respect  to  their  ideas  of  the 
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soul,  and  a  state  of  future  recompense.  By  inter- 
course and  association  with  such  nations,  a  mutual 
intercliange  and  communication  of  sentiments 
took  place  between  them  and  the  Jews,  which 
had  no  slight  influence  in  altering  their  modes 
of  thinking  and  acting.  From  hence  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  how  necessary  it  is  to  the  interpreter  to 
study  the  theology  and  demonology  of  the  heathen 
nations, — and  particularly  the  Egyptian  and  Asiatic 
religious  ceremonies ;  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  modes  of  thinking  of  the  heathens,  with 
their  religious  exercises,  sacrifices,  and  purifica- 
tions ;  also  with  the  errors  and  prejudices  of  the 
nations  which  were  closely  connected  with  the 
Israelites,  but  at  the  same  time  not  to  overlook 
the  more  enlightened  acquirements  of  these  nations 
in  matters  of  religion  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
soul  (Psychologie). 

John  Selden,  de  Diis  Syris  Syntagmata  II.  additamentis  locu- 
pletata  opera  Andreae  Beyeri.     Ams.  1680,  8vo. 

Pauli  Ern.  Jablonski,  Pantheon  Egyptiorum.  Francof.  ad 
Viadr.  1750—1752,  3  vols.  8vo. 

Frid.  Sam.  de  Schmit,  Diss,  de  Sacerdotibus  et  Sacrificiis 
-S^gyptiorum.    Tubing.  1768,  8vo. 

C.  Meiners,  Grundriss  der  Geschichte  aller  Religionen.  Lemgo, 
2d  edition,  1787,  8vo.  (Sketch  of  the  History  of  all  Reli- 
gions). 

J.  G.  LtNDEMANN,  Geschichite  der  Meinungen  alterer  und 
neuerer  Volker,  von  Gott,  Religion  und  Priesterthum. 
Stendal,  1784—1795,  7  vols.  8vo.  (History  of  the  Opi- 
nions of  Ancient  and  Modem  Nations,  concerning  God, 
Religion,  and  Priesthood.) 
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The  history  of  the  literary,  and  particularly  of  the  philosophical 
knowledge  of  ancient  nations,  will  be  found  in — 
Jac.  Bruckeri,  Historia  Critica  Philosophias  a  mundi  incuna- 
bulis  ad  nostram  usque  aetatem   deducta.      2d  Ed.     Lips. 
1767,  Vol.  I. 

Ralph  Cudwortii,  The  true  Intellectual  System  of  the  Uni- 
verse. London,  1G78,  fol.  (Translated  into  Latin,  with 
Notes,  by  John  Laurence  Mosheim.  Leyden,  1773.)  New 
Ed.  4  vols.  8vo.    London,  1820.     By  Thomas  Birch,  M.  A. 

§  121.  The  same  will  be  required  in  regard  to 
the  history  of  the  heathen  nations.  The  inter- 
preter of  Scripture  should  make  himself  fundamen- 
tally acquainted,  at  least  with  the  principal  changes 
and  most  important  events  which  occurred  in 
these  states  and  countries,  from  David's  time  to 
that  of  the  Maccabees,  in  order  to  be  prepared 
accurately  to  explain  the  passages  of  Scripture 
which  relate  thereto.  This  is  the  more  necessary, 
as  it  is  often  requisite  to  show  the  connection  of 
the  history  occurring  in  the  Bible  with  that  of  pro- 
fane writers. 

Humfhrey  Prideaux,  The  Old  and  New  Testament  connected, 
in  the  History  of  the  Jews  and  neighbouring  Nations,  from 
the  Declension  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  to  the 
Time  of  Christ.  London,  1749.  4  vols.  8vo.  20th  Ed. 
1831.  3  vols.  8vo. 
The  Dutch  Edition  of  Prideaux  is  enriched  with  the  observations 

of  John  Dierberge. 

Sam.  Shuckford,  The  Sacred  and  Profane  History  of  the 
World,  connected  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Dis- 
solution of  the  Assyrian  Empire.    1743.    4  vols.    8vo. 

Vcrsuch  einer  Harmonic  der  Heiligen  und  Profanscribenten  in 
den  Geschichten  der  Welt,  von  Casi'.  Gottl.  Langen  (Essay 
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on  the  Harmony  of  Sacred   and  Profane  Writers).     Bay- 
reuth,  1775—1780.    3  vols.  4to. 

[The  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  from  the  Death 
of  Joshua  until  the  Decline  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
Judah ;  intended  to  complete  the  Works  of  Shuckford  and 
Prideaux.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Russell,  LL.D.  London, 
1827.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  (See  the  Eclectic  Review  for 
June,  1834,  for  an  account  of  this  work.) — Translator.] 

§  122.  As  all  sorts  of  literature  which  sharpen 
the  understanding  and  teach  men  to  think  cor- 
rectly, assist  also  in  facilitating  the  interpretation  of 
the  Bible,  so  the  several  branches  thereof  may 
serve  to  explain  many  particular  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture. In  proof  of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  add,  that 
some  learned  men  have,  from  the  treasures  of  their 
knowledge,  explained  not  a  few  passages  of  the 
Bible  better  than  had  been  hitherto  done  by  others, 
or  at  least  have  rendered  it  an  easier  matter  to  the 
interpreter  to  determine  the  exact  sense  of  many 
passages.  To  this  appertain  mathematical,  medical, 
chronological,  and  other  sciences. 

That  eminent  Biblical  antiquarian,  J.  D.  Michaehs, 
has  collected  a  large  fund  of  knowledge  of  the  most 
useful  kind  on  this  subject,  in  his  notes  to  his  Ger- 
man translation  of  the  Bible.  To  this  subject  also 
appertain  the  following  works. 

F.  Simeon  Lindinger,  de  Ebraeorum  Veterum  arte  Medica,  de 
Dsemone  et  Daemoniacis.  Servestae  et  Leucorese,  1774.  8vo. 

Natur-und  Grossenlehre  in  ihrer  Anwendung  zu  Rechtferti- 
gung  der  heil.  Schrift,  von  John  Ernst.  Bas.  Wiedeburg. 
Nurenb.  1783.  8vo. 

Medicinisch-Hermeneutische  Untersuchung  der  in  der  Bibel 
Vorkommenden  Krankengeschichten  (A  Medico-Hermeneu- 
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tical  Inquiry  into  the  History  of  the  Diseases  which  occur 
in  the  Bible).     Lips,  1794.   8vo. 

The  best  works  for  understanding  the  ancient 
computation  of  time  will  be  given  in  the  following 
Section,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  Biblical  Chro- 
nology. Those  who  wish  to  devote  peculiar  atten- 
tion to  this  branch  of  study,  for  more  accurate 
knowledge  in  the  explanation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, may  consult  Noesselt's  '  Anweisung  zur 
Kenntniss  der  Besten  Allgem.  Biicher  in  alien 
Theilen  der  Theologie.'  [Instructions  in  the 
Knowledge  of  the  most  generally  useful  Books 
in  every  department  of  Theology.]     §  72,  &c. 

Those  who  are  without  means  of  providing 
themselves  with  a  good  supply  of  the  books  named 
in  the  preceding  Section,  may  obtain  correct  infor- 
mation, in  respect  to  most  of  the  objects  here 
named,  in  some  Theological  Dictionaries,*  such  as 
the  following : — 

Biblisches  Real-Lexicon  (A  Dictionary  of   the  things  which 
occur  in  the  Bible,  &c.)    Leip.  1783—1785.   3  Ben.  4. 

Biblisch-Exegetische  Encyclopsedie,  Src.   Goth.  1793—1798. 

4  vols.  4to. 
[Winer's  Biblische  Real-VVorterbuch.     Third  edition,  gr.  8vo. 

Berlin,  1834.     Vol.  I. 
This  improved  edition  of  Professor  Winer's  excellent  Biblical 
Encyclopaedia,  of  which  only  the  first  volume  is  yet  published,  is 
beautifully  printed  in  the  Roman  character. — Translator.] 

*  Works  of  this  kind  are,  however,  by  no  means  to  be  substi- 
tuted, unless  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity.  They  are  neces- 
sarily imperfect,  and  no  theological  student  who  is  possessed  of 
a  zeal  for  professional  knowledge  and  accurate  information,  will 
find  complete  satisfaction  in  them. — Translator. 
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Hebrew   Grammars. 

Those  wlio  wish  for  further  information  on  this  subject  will 
find  in  the  '  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,'  Nos.  VIII.  X. 
and  XI.  a  masterly  review  of  the  principal  Hebrew  Grammars  and 
Lexicons,  from  which  the  following  notices  of  them  are  selected. 
"  The  Hebrew  Grammars  of  Professor  Stuart  follow  the  works  of 
Gesenius;  they  are,  however,  not  mere  translations  from  the 
German  originals,  but  rather  eclectic  imitations,  by  which  he  has 
given  a  new  impulse  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  among  the  Anglo- 
Germanic  tribes  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic." 

The  following  work  is  employed  in  the  College  at  Belfast : — 

A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  by  Edward  Hincks, 
D.D. 

"  This  work  is  a  pleasing  proof  that  in  Ireland  also  the  study 
of  Hebrew  is  now  cultivated  on  better  principles." — "  Hincks's 
Grammar  contains  less  learning  than  that  of  Stuart,  but  seems 
to  be  more  intelligible  for  a  beginner." 

"  The  various  typographical  helps  to  the  acquisition  of  Hebrew, 
invented  during  centuries  past  by  Arius  Montanus,  Elias  H utter, 
and  others,  have  been  lately  offered  to  the  British  public,  collected 
in  a  thin  folio  volume,  under  the  following  title  : — 

An  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Language,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Pestalozzi.  By  Parens.  (John  Synge,  Esq."* 
London,  1831." 

L 
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Dr.  George  IIeinricii  August  Ewald,  Kritische  Grammatik 
der  Ilebraische  Sprache  Ausfurlich  Bearbeitet.  Leipsig, 
1827. 

Grammatik  der  Hebraischen  Sprache  des  A.  T.  in  vollstan- 
digcr  Kurze,  neu  Bearbeitet  von  Georg  Heinricii  August 
Ewald,  Leipsig,  1832.  (A  Condensed  Abridgment  of 
Ewald's  Grammar,  by  the  Author.) 

"  An  ingenious  novelty  occurs  in  everj'^  P^ge.  In  scientific 
arrangement  and  the  explanation  of  anomalies  he  is  perhaps  un- 
rivalled. Many  facts  which  are  faithfully  and  clearly  stated 
sinqulatim  by  Gesenius,  are  exhibited  by  Ewald  in  a  chain  of 
philological  relations,  which  at  once  removes  the  appearance  of 
capriciousness  from  each,  and  helps  the  memory  to  retain  them 
all."  —  Philadelphia  Biblical  Repertory,  cited  by  Mr.  Home, 
Vol.  II.  Bib.  Ap.  p.  187. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  excellencies  and  peculiarities  of  Pro- 
fessor Lee's  Grammar  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  '  Quarterly 
Journal,'  No.  XII. 

rOLYGLOT. 

In  addition  to  the  Polyglots  mentioned  by  Dr.  Seller,  we  can 
now  add  the  following  beautifully  executed  work,  from  the  press 
of  Mr,  Bagster  : — 

Biblia  Sacra  Polyglotta,  Textus  Archetypes,  Versionesque 
proecipuas,  ab  Ecclesia  Antiquitus  Receptas  Complectentia. 
Accedunt  Prolegomena  in  eorundem  crisin  literalem,  auc- 
tore  Samuel  Lee,  S.  T.  B.     Londini,  1831.     4t6,  et  folio. 

The  quarto  edition  contains  the  Hebrew  Text  of  Vander 
Hooght,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  of  Dr.  Kennicott  (in  an 
Appendix),  the  Septuagint  from  Bos's  edition  of  the  Vatican 
text ;  with  their  various  readings  and  the  Masoretic  notes  termed 
Keri  and  Ketib.  The  New  Testament  contains  Mill's  edition  of 
what  is  generally  called  the  Textus  Receptus,  or  Elzevir's  Greek 
text;  with  an  Appendix,  containing  the  principal  various  readings 
of  Griesbach's7?;'s<  edition; — the  Peschito,  or  old  Syriac  version, 
from  Widmanstadt's  edition  of  1555,  collated  with  Professor 
Lee's  edition,  published  by  the  Bible  Society,  in  181G,  but  printed 
in  this  Polyglot  in  Hebrew  letters ;  with  the  Apocalypse  and  re- 
maining parts  from  the  Philoxcnian  version; — and  the  Clementine 
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edition  of  the  Latin  Vulgate.  It  is  accompanied  throughout  by 
the  English  authorized  version  and  parallel  texts.  The  folio 
edition  contains,  in  addition  to  these,  Luther's  German,  Diodati's 
Italian,  Ostervald's  French,  and  Scio's  Spanish  versions  of  the 
whole  Bible.  The  entire  of  these  languages  are  exhibited  on  one 
page,  and  the  w^ork  is  beautifully  executed ;  but  the  print  is, 
from  its  small  size,  extremely  trying  to  the  eyes.  The  text 
also,  of  all  the  languages  except  the  Hebrew,  instead  of  being 
printed  in  a  continued  form,  with  Athias'  and  Stephens'  figures 
(which  were  intended  to  mark  the  references  to  an  index)  trans- 
ferred to  the  margin,  is,  according  to  the  absurd  practice  which 
has  prevailed  in  our  common  printed  Bibles,  divided  into  those 
short  sentences  or  separate  verses,  which,  to  use  the  words  of 
Bishop  Marsh's  Michaelis,  "  appear  to  the  eyes  of  the  learned  and 
to  the  minds  of  the  unlearned  as  so  many  detached  sentences." 
Most  modern  editors  have  judiciously  deviated  from  this  practice. 
The  Prolegomena,  which  contain  a  literary  history  of  the 
Text,  and  of  the  several  versions  in  Bagster's  Polyglot,  have  been 
already  referred  to  (p.  86).  These  are  by  the  learned  Dr.  Samuel 
Lee,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
The  Prolegomena  may  be  had  separately,  at  a  low  price ;  but 
a  complete  copy  of  the  quarto  edition  cannot  be  procured,  as  the 
impression  of  two  parts  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

ANCIENT  VERSIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  Syriac  Bibles  in  the  Polyglots,  the  following 
edition  deserves  the  particular  attention  of  the  theological  stu- 
dent : — 

Vetus  Testamentum  Syriace,  eos  tantum  Libros  sistens,  qui  in 
Canone  Hebraico  habentur,  ordine  vero,  quoad  fieri  potuit, 
apud  Syros  usitato  dispositos.  In  usum  Ecclesiae  Syrorum 
Malabarensium,  jussu  Societatis  Biblicae  recognovit,  ad 
fidem  Codicum  Manuscriptorum  emendavit,  edidit  Samuel 
Lee,  A.M.     Londini,  1823,  4to. 

In  addition  to  the  venerable  manuscript  presented  by  the 
Syrian  metropolitan  to  Dr.  Buchanan  in  1807,  two  others  were 
collated  for  this  work  ;  one  belonging  to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  and 
one  of  the  Pentateuch,  found  by  Dr.  Lee  in  the  Library  at 
Oxford. — See   '  Report    of  the    Church  Missionary  Society  for 

L    2 
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1817-18;'  Mr,  Home's  '  Introduction;'  and  Buchanan's  'Chris- 
tian Researches,'  p.  141,  9th  Ed. 

Codex  Syriaco-Hexaplaris.  Edidit  Henricus  Middeldorpf. 
Berolini,  1831.     1>  torn.  4to. 

Coptic. 

Quinque  Libri  Moysis  Prophetae  in  Lingua  ^gyptiaca.  Ex 
MSS.  Vaticano,  Parisiensi,  et  Bodleiano,  descripsit  ac 
Latine  vertit  David  WiLKiNs.     Londini,  1731.     4to. 

The  Psalter  in  this  language  was  published  at  Rome  in  1744 
and  1749  ;  the  New  Testament  at  Oxford  by  Wilkins,  in  1716  ; 
and  a  fragment  of  Lamentations  and  Baruch,  with  learned  notes, 
by  M,  Quatremere,  at  Paris,  in  1804. 

Bashmuric. 

Fragmenta  Basmuro-Coptica  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti,  quae 
in  Museo  Borgiano  Velitris  asservantur,  cum  Reliquis 
Versionibus  ^gyptiis  contulit,  Latine  vertit,  necnon  criticis 
et  philologicis  adnotationibus  illustravit  W.  F.  Engel- 
BRETH.     Hafniae,  181G.     4to. 

This  contains  fragments  of  Isaiah,  of  John's  Gospel,  and  the 
Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Thessalonians,  Hebrews,  and  Philemon, 
in  the  Bashmuric,  Thebaic,  and  Memphitic  dialects,  with  a 
literal  Latin  version.  The  Bashmuric  dialect  was  that  spoken  in 
Bashmour,  a  province  of  the  Delta.     See  Hug's  Introduction. 

Armenian. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Bible  in  this  language  was  printed  at 
Amsterdam  in  KiGO,  but  the  text  was  altered  so  as  to  correspond 
with  the  Latin  Vulgate.  A  more  valuable  edition  was  printed  at 
Constantinople  in  170.5.  In  the  year  1805,  Dr.  Zohrab,  a  learned 
Armenian  divine,  in  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome,  who 
had  edited  the  New  Testament  printed  at  Venice  in  1789, 
published  a  critical  edition  of  the  entire  Bible,  for  which  he  made 
use  of  sixty-nine  manuscripts.  He  added  the  various  readings 
in  tlie  inner  margin,  with  the  authorities   by   which    tluy  were 
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supported,  and  a  few  critical  explanations  ;  and  altogether  ex- 
punged 1  John  V.  7,  which  was  unsupported  by  a  single  manu- 
script in  the  Armenian  language.  In  his  former  edition  he  had 
only  marked  it  with  an  asterisk. 

Ethiopic. 

The  only  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  published  in  this  language 
are  the  Psalms  and  Canticles,  printed  at  Rome,  in  1513.  These 
appear  to  have  been  made  immediately  from  the  Septuagint,  and 
were  probably  executed  about  the  fourth  century  ;  but  there  has 
been  a  manuscript  of  the  Ethiopic  Scriptures  on  vellum,  in  fine 
preservation,  brought  to  this  country,  having  been  purchased  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  (^see  Eighteenth 
Report.)  It  contains  the  first  eight  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  entire  of  the  New.  This  MS.  does  not  seem  to  be  above 
300  years  old.  The  New  Testament  was  printed  in  London 
from  this  MS.  in  1826.  Ludolph's  Grammar  and  Lexicons  were 
printed  at  Frankfort  in  1698  and  1702,  in  folio.  The  New  Tes- 
tament of  the  London  Polyglot  is  from  the  Roman  edition  of  1548. 
There  is  a  beautiful  copy  of  this  edition,  which  is  now  extremely 
rare,  in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  printed  on  vellum. 

GEOGRAPHICAL    WORKS,    BOOKS    OF     TRAVELS,    NATURAL     HISTORY, 
ANTIQUITIES,  &C. 

Carolus  Frid  Kloden,  Landeskunde  von  Palaestina.  Bero- 
lini,  1817.     [Geography  of  Palestine.]     Svo. 

J.  F.  Champollion  (the  younger),  L'Egypte  sousles  Pharaons, 
ou  Recherches  sur  le  Geographic,  la  Religion,  la  Langues, 
les  Ecritures,  et  I'Histoire  de  I'Egypte,  avant  1' Invasion  de 
Cambyse.     Paris,  1814.     2  vols.     8vo. 

Jo.  FridRohr,  Palestina  oder  Historisch-Geograph.  Beschreib. 
des  Judischen  Landes  zus  zeit  Jesu.  (Historico-Geogra- 
phical  Description  of  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Jesus.  5th  Ed. 
improved.     Zeitz,  1829.     8vo.) 

A  Scripture  Gazetteer,  &c.  By  J.  S.  Mansford.  London, 
1829.     Svo. 

Rev.  S.  Burder's  Oriental  Customs  ;  or,  an  Illustration  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,   by   an  Explanatory  Application  of  the 
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Customs  and  Manners  of  the  Eastern  Nations.  6th  Ed. 
1822.  2  vols.  8vo.  Translated  into  German,  with  much 
additional  Matter,  by  E.  F.  C.  Rosenmuller.  Leipsic, 
1819.     4  vols.  8vo. 

Dr.  Rosenmiiller's  additions  are  inserted  in  the  last  English 
edition.  To  this  should  be  added  the  following  work  by  the  same 
author  :^ 

Oriental  Literature,  applied  to  the  Illustration  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures ;  especially  with  reference  to  Antiquities,  Tra- 
ditions, and  Manners:  collected  from  the  most  celebrated 
Writers  and  Travellers,  both  ancient  and  modem.  Designed 
as  a  Sequel  to  Oriental  Customs.  London,  1822.  2  vols. 
8vo. 

The  following  work  consists  chiefly  of  selections  from  the  two 
former : — 

Oriental  Customs,  applied  to  the  Illustration  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  By  Samuel  Burder,  M.A.  London,  1831. 
12mo. 

Illustrations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  :  in  three  Parts.  By  the 
Rev.  George  Paxton.  Edinburgh,  1825.  2d  Ed.  3  vols. 
8vo. 

Illustrations  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  collected  from  the 
Customs,  Manners,  Rites,  Superstitions,  Traditions,  Para- 
bolical and  Proverbial  Forms  of  Speech,  Climate,  Works  of 
Art,  and  Literature  of  the  Hindoos,  during  a  residence  in 
the  East  of  nearly  fourteen  years.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Roberts,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     London,  1834.     8vo. 

This  work  is  brought  oiit  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  is  now  announced 
for  publication.  See  Mr.  Home's  Introduction,  Bibliographical 
Index,  p.  361,  7th  Ed.  where  the  reader  will  find  a  full  account 
of  this  and  several  of  the  works  referred  to  in  this  Appendix, 
including  the  following  Essay  : — 

Kssai  sur  le  Systeme  Hieroglyphique  de  M.  Champollion  le 
Jeunc,  ct  sur  les  Avantages  qu'il  oflVe  a  la  Critique  Sacr^e. 
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Par  J.  G.  H.  Greppo,    Vicar-General   de    Bellay.      Paris, 
1829.    8vo. 

In  the  first  part  of  his  volume,  Mr.  G.  gives  an  outline  of 
Champollion's  Hieroglyphic  System ;  and  in  the  second  part  he 
applies  it  to  the  elucidation  of  various  passages  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, historical,  chronological,  and  geographical.  An  English 
translation  was  published  at  Boston,  in  1830,  in  8vo.  by  Isaac 
Stuart,  son  of  the  Professor. 

William  Rae  Wilson,  Travels  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land. 
London,  1823.  8vo.  With  a  Journey  through  Turkey, 
Greece,  &c.     London,  1824. 

John  Louis  Burkhardt,  Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land, 
1822.  Translated  into  German,  with  Annotations,  by  W. 
Gesenius.     Venarice,  1823. 

Travels  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land.  By  the  Rev. 
E.D.Clarke.     London,  1816.     4  vols.    8vo. 

Toliffe's  Letters  from  Palestine,  1820.    8vo. 

Hon.  Captain  Keppel's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  India  to 
England.     London,  1827.     2  vols.     8vo. 

Bruce's  Travels  in  Abyssinia. 

Also,  the  Travels  of  Brown,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Messrs. 
J.  S.Buckingham,  Came,  Caillaud,  Berggren,  &c. &c. 

A.  L.  C.  Coquerel,  Lettre  sur  le  Systeme  Hieroglyphique  de 
M.  ChampoUion,  considere  dans  ses  Rapports  avec  I'Ecriture 
Saint.     Amsterdam,  1825. 

Salt's  Essay  on  Dr.  Young  and  M.  Champollion's  Phonetic 
System  of  Hieroglyphics,  &c.      8vo.      London,  1825. 

Handbuch  der  Biblischen  Alterthumskunde  (Manual  of  Biblical 
Antiquities).  By  E.  F.  K.  RosenmUller.  1823—1827. 
4  vols.    8vo. 

Belzoni's  Narrative  of  the  Operations  and  Recent  Discoveries 
within  the  Pyramids,  Temples,  Tombs,  and  Excavations  in 
Egypt  and  Nubia.  London,  1830.  4to.  See  particularly 
pp.  242,  243. 
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A  Dictionary  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  or  a  Descrip- 
tion of  all  the  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Fishes,  Reptiles,  and 
Insects,  Trees,  Plants,  Flowers,  Gums,  and  Precious  Stones, 
mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  Thadeus  Mason 
Harris,  D.D.  New  Ed.  London,  1833. 
This  is  a  convenient  and  excellent  compendium  of  the  most 
useful  information  on  the  natural  history  of  the  Bible. 

An   Analysis  of  Chronology.     By  the  Rev.  William  Hales, 
D.D.     2d  Ed.     London,  1830.     4  vols.    8vo. 

A  new  Concordance  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  by  George 
WiGRAM,  Esq.,  edited  by  my  much  esteemed  and  learned  friend, 
Dr.  Bialloblotzky,  has  been  lately  announced  for  publication. 
The  following  is  extracted  from  the  Prospectus  : — 

"  A  desire  to  remove  hindrances  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  now 
happily  becoming  general  in  England,  first  led  (about  three  years 
since)  to  this  arduous  undertaking.  The  Hebrew  Concordance, 
adapted  to  the  English  Bible  by  J.  Taylor,  W,  Romaine's  edition 
of  that  by  Marius  de  Calasio,  and  Noldius  on  the  Particles,  have 
been  the  chief  aids  employed.  Long  and  wearisome  has  been 
the  labour,  and  great  the  expense  ;  for  there  was  needed — 1st,  An 
entirely  new  arrangement  of  references,  on  a  more  simple  principle 
than  that  of  any  former  work  ; — 2dly,  A  rough  copy  in  English  ; — 
3dly,  The  verification  of  each  and  every  quotation,  first,  with  the 
English,  and,  secondly,  with  the  Hebrew  text.  Throughout 
these  and  many  accidental  difficulties,  God  has  vouchsafed  patience 
and  perseverance ;  and  the  manuscript  is  now  in  a  state  to  be 
sent  within  a  few  weeks  to  press." 

There  has  been  a  beautiful  edition  of  the  Jeu's'  text  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  published  for  the  use  of  the  Jews,  by  the  London 
Society  for  promoting  Christianity  among  them.  London,  1828, 
large  12mo.  Its  text  is  taken  from  the  second  edition  of  Athias, 
printed  in  1667.  The  Jews  dislike  Van  der  Hooght's  and  other 
editions,  as  having  Roman  letters  and  figures,  and  the  mark  (-j-), 
which  has  the  appearance  of  a  cross,  which  is  used  as  a  mark  of 
reference  to  the  notes.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  more  learned 
of  that  body. 


CHAP.  II. 

PRINCIPLES  ADAPTED  TO  THE  EXPLANATION  OF    THE  SEPA- 
RATE PARTS  AND  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


INTRODUCTION. 

What  has  been  thus  far  stated  with  respect  to 
the  principles,  rules,  and  helps  for  the  explanation 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  must  now  not 
only  be  applied  to  each  book  generally,  but  there 
must  be  also  some  special  rules  observed,  and 
separate  helps  made  use  of,  suited  to  the  form 
and  the  matter  of  the  several  books  in  particular, 
and  their  various  parts.  The  preliminary  critical 
questions  in  respect  to  each  are — 

1.  Is  the  book  or  the  passage  about  to  be  ex- 
plained, genuine  ? 

2.  Is  the  reading  correct  ? 

After   this,   some   separate    hermeneutical   rules 
and  methods  must  be  observed  in  regard  to, 
1.  The  contents  of  the  books.     These  include, 
(1.)  History ; 
(2.)  Dogmas ; 
(3.)  Morals; 
(4.)  Positive  institutions  ;  and. 
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(5.)  Divine  promises  and  threatenings. 

2.    In  regard   to    the  form  and  dress  of  these 
materials. 

(1.)  Prose; 

(2.)  Poetry  ; 

(3.)  A  style  resembling  poetical-prose. 


SECTION  I. 

Of  the  necessary  Critical  Labour  which  should  precede  Interpre- 
tation. 

§  123.  Before  an  interpreter  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures proceeds  to  explain  the  contents  of  a  book, 
and  the  sense  of  a  passage,  he  should  endeavour  to 
satisfy  himself  and  his  readers  of  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  book,  and  of  the  purity  of 
the  text,  in  the  passage  which  he  is  about  to  ex- 
plain. The  necessary  investigations  concerning 
the  genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  separate,  but  principally  the  larger,  passages 
thereof,  will  be  found  in  the  introductions  to  those 
books.  This  branch  is  called  by  some  the  higher, 
historical,  or  real  criticism.  The  investigation  of 
the  genuineness  and  uncorrupted  state  of  the 
readings  is  called  special  or  common,  and  verbal 
criticism.  This  last  is  also  called  therapeutics, 
because  its  effect  is  to  amend  and  restore  a  cor- 
rupted text.  The  knowledge  necessary  for  future 
interpreters  in  respect  to  the  real  criticism  of  the 
Old  Testament,  will  be  found  in  the  Introduction 
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to  that  work,  begun,  but  not  finished,  by  Mi- 
chaeHs,  and  that  admirably  executed  by  Eichhorn, 
and  considerably  enlarged  in  his  third  edition.  Be- 
ginners will  derive  much  advantage  from  Pro- 
fessor Bauer's  Compendium  of  an  Introduction  to 
the  Old  Testament.* 

§  124.  The  VERBAL  criticism  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  employed  in  judging  of  the  accuracy  and 
the  requisite  amendment  of  the  text  of  the  Bible, 
according  to  fixed  canons.  In  every  passage  which 
is  presumed  to  require  correction,  it  must  be  first 
shewn  that  the  text  is  corrupted,  and  next,  how  the 
ancient  genuine  reading  is  to  be  restored. 

§  125.  The  multiplicity  of  errors  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament, 

*  I  must  here  repeat,  what  has  already  heen  said  (p.  16),  with 
a  view  of  assigning  limits  to  the  praise  given  to  Eichhorn,  and  other 
bold  critics.  His  sceptical  conjectures  in  regard  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  some  books  and  large  portions  of  the  Old  Testament 
have  been  partly  refuted  in  the  remarks  of  Professor  Van 
Hamelsveld,  in  his  additions  to  the  Dutch  translation  of  Eichhorn's 
Introduction.  The  same  has  been  done  by  Klinkenberg,  Van 
Vloten,  and  the  learned  Professor  just  named,  in  their  Introduc- 
tions, and  Observations  on  some  controverted  books  and  passages. 
There  is  a  tract  by  Beckhaus,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  '  Society 
for  the  Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion,'  for  the  year  1793, 
in  vindication  of  the  genuineness  of  the  prophetical  writings. 
I  have  also  introduced  some  strictures  upon  Eichhorn  on  this 
subject  in  my  Vertoog  over  het  Gebruik  en  Misbruik  der  Kritik 
in  de  Beliandeling  der  Heilige  Schriften  [Essay  on  the  Use  and 
Modern  Abuse  of  Sacred  Criticism],  chap.  v.  §  19  —  26. — 
Heringa. 
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and  still  more  in  the  printed  editions,  have  prin- 
cipally originated  from  the  following  sources: — 

1.  Transcribers  often  saw  incorrectly,  or,  when 
the  text  was  dictated  by  others,  heard  imperfectly, 
and  wrote  accordingly. 

2.  The  revisers  and  correctors  of  manuscripts 
often  made  them  worse  than  they  originally  were, 
particularly  they  who  compared  many  manuscripts 
with  each  other. 

3.  The  similarity  of  many  of  the  Hebrew  letters 
easily  caused  one  letter  to  be  mistaken  or  com- 
muted for  another. 

4.  When  the  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  the  language  of 
common  life,  those  helps  to  the  reading  called  matres 
lectionis,  as  well  as  the  vowel  points,  were  invented, 
from  which  alterations  were  easily  introduced  into 
the  text. 

5.  Numerals  were  written  in  divers  manners  by 
the  Hebrews ;  sometimes  with  letters,  at  other  times 
with  words. 

6.  When  the  Masorites  attempted  to  improve 
the  text,  and  introduced  the  Keri  and  Ketib,  some- 
times one,  and  sometimes  the  other,  was  adopted  into 
the  text ;  hereby  was  occasioned  a  new  variation. 

7.  Copies  were  partly  taken  from  the  Western 
Recension,  or  the  Codices  of  Ben  Ascher;  partly 
from  the  eastern,  according  to  the  original  of  Ben 
Naphthali. 

8.  The  more  learned  a  transcriber  was,  the  more 
likely  he  was  to  hazard  an  arbitrary  treatment  of 
doubtful  passages,  and  the  receiving  into  the  text 
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of  what  appeared  to   himself  the   most  probable 
reading. 

§  126.  The  chief  aids  to  the  restoration  of  the 
true  reading  are  : — 

1.  Parallel  passages  from  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament, 

2.  The  Masora,  and  the  Talmudical  writings  on 
the  Old  Testament. 

3.  The  ancient  versions,  principally  the  Syriac, 
the  Greek,  and  the  Latin  of  Jerome. 

4.  Also  the  most  ancient  manuscripts. 

5.  The  best  information  on  the  subject  will  be 
found  in  the  collections  of  various  readings  by 
Kennicott,  De  Rossi,  J.  H.  Michaelis,  Lilienthal,&c. 

§  127.  As  those  students  in  theology  who  are  des- 
tined to  become  teachers  in  churches,  or  in  schools 
and  colleges,  are  seldom  provided  with  sufficient 
time  and  apparatus  for  obtaining  a  fundamental  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, it  will  be  sufficient  for  them  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  most  general  rules,  and  the  most  essential 
works  on  the  subject,  from  which  they  may,  by 
their  subsequent  progress  in  hterary  acquirements, 
be  able  to  attain  more  extensive  information. 

The  rules  which  have  hitherto  stood  the  test  of 
experience  among  sound  critics  for  the  restoration 
of  the  genuine  readings  are  the  following  :— 

I.   General  rules. 
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1.  The  first  and  chief  inquiry  is,  whether  a 
suspected  reading  is  really  a  false  one,  inasmuch 
as  many  bold  critics,  such  as  Houbigant  and  the 
like,  have  brought  good  readings  into  doubt  by 
groundless  conjectures. 

2.  The  reading  which  has  the  most  important 
and  most  credible  testimonies  in  its  favour,  and  is 
also  good  in  itself,  deserves  the  preference  above  all 
others. 

The  most  important  testimonies  are  those  which 
exceed  others  in  antiquity,  and  in  accuracy  of 
transcription. 

The  highest  antiquity  is  possessed  by  the  oldest 
versions  of  the  books  in  the  Bible,  and  by  the  Tal- 
mudical  and  Masoretic  writings. 

A  reading  is  good  i?i  itself,  when  it  agrees  with 
the  author's  style, — with  the  parallelism,  the  con- 
text, and  the  scope  of  the  writer. 

II.    Special  rules. 

1.  That  reading  is  not  always  the  best,  which 
has  most  testimonies  in  its  favour. 

2.  When  two  readings  have  each  credible  testi- 
monies in  their  favour,  that  deserves  the  preference 
which  is  good  in  itself.  If  they  are  both  good,  the 
preference  is  to  be  given  to  that  which  best  agrees 
with  the  rules  of  grammar,  with  the  context,  and 
other  circumstances  of  the  passage  to  be  explained. 

3.  A  reading  good  in  itself,  which  has  but  one  or 
two  important  testimonies  in  its  favour,  deserves 
the   preference  above  that  which  is  less  good  in 
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itself,  although  supported  by  a  greater  number  of 
testimonies. 

4.  A  reading,  which  has  testimonies  of  less  weight 
in  its  favour,  but  is  good  in  itself,  is  to  be  preferred 
to  one  which  is  not  so  good  in  itself. 

5.  When  in  a  poetical  or  prophetical  book  a 
reading  agrees  with  the  parallelism  of  both  members 
of  a  verse,  it  deserves  to  be  preferred  to  all  others. 

6.  The  same  rule  applies  to  a  reading  which 
accords  with  the  usual  style  of  the  author. 

7.  On  the  other  hand,  that  reading  cannot  be 
genuine  which  does  not  harmonize  with  the  context, 
or  the  scope  of  the  writer,  or  is  inconsistent  there- 
with. 

8.  That  reading  must  be  rejected  which  can  be 
shown  to  have  evidently  originated  in  error. 

9.  A  reading  which  is  difficult,  obscure,  and 
uncommon,  is  to  be  preferred  to  one  which  is  more 
easy,  clear,  and  frequent. 

III.  In  addition  to  the  preceding  rules,  the  fol- 
lowing critical  principles  and  cautions  should  be 
attended  to : — 

1.  As  the  Hebrew  vowel  points  and  accents  are 
an  invention  of  the  Masorites,  the  interpreter  is  at 
full  liberty  to  recede  from  them,  even  without 
adducing  any  testimony  to  confirm  the  reading 
which  he  adopts,  if  only  the  circumstances  and  state 
of  the  text  require  it. 

2.  Transcribers  have  often  joined  words  together, 
which  should  have  been  written  separately;  they 
have  also,  without  reason,  divided  single  words  into 
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two.  The  critic  is  therefore  at  hberty,  in  urgent 
cases,  where  the  object  and  style  of  the  writer 
require  it,  or  the  contents  of  a  passage,  and  its 
connexion  with  what  precedes  and  follows,  furnish 
grounds  for  it,  to  divide  or  reunite  words  which 
present  such  impediments. 

3.  Marks  of  distinction  and  punctuation,  sections, 
the  divisions  into  chapters  and  verses  which  we 
find  in  translations  of  the  Bible,  also  the  other 
Masoretic  divisions  of  the  printed  Hebrew  Bibles, 
are  all  modern  inventions.  The  interpreter  is,  there- 
fore, at  liberty  to  choose  or  make  such  as  his  own 
judgment  may  point  out. 

4.  An  interpreter,  who  can  compare  ancient 
versions,  should  accurately  examine  the  Alex- 
andrian, and  the  fragments  of  the  other  Greek 
translations,  but  particularly  the  Syriac  version,  in 
order  to  determine  the  true  reading. 

5.  When  all  the  aids  thus  far  supplied  do  not 
appear  sufficient  to  restore  the  ancient  reading,  it  is 
then,  but  not  before,  allowable  to  have  recourse  to 
critical  conjecture.  The  critic  who  should  call  in  the 
aid  of  this  before  all  other  means  fail,  would  incur 
the  risk  of  introducing  false  readings  into  the  Bible. 

Observations. — These  principles  of  criticism  are  propounded 
and  elucidated  with  as  much  clearness  as  solidity  by  Bauer, 
in  his  Critica  Sacra  V.  T.  §§  138,  139. 

Those  who  wish  for  more  copious  instruction  in  the  criticism 
of  the  Old  Testament,  should  make  use  of  the  following  excel- 
lent works  :  — 

Brian  Walton,  Prolegomena  in  Biblia  Polyglotta,  Praefatus 
est  Joh.  Aug.  Dathe.     Lips.  1777.  gr.  8vo. 
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Kennicott,  Dissertatio  Generalis  in  V.  T.  Hebraicum.  Reciidi 
curavit  et  notas  adjecit  P.  J.  Bruns.     Brunov.  1782.  gr.  8vo. 

Car.  Franc.  Houbigantii  Notae  Criticse  in  Universos  V.  T. 
Libros  cum  integris  ejusdera  Prolegomenis  recusae.  Francf. 
ad  Moen.  1777.  2  vols.  gr.  Svo. 

Richard  Simon,  Histoire  Critique  du  Vieux  Test.  Rotter- 
dam, 1685. 

The  other  older  works,  such  as  Carpzovii  '  Critica  Sacra  V.  T.' 
and  also  the  works  of  Morinus  and  Lud.  Capel,  are  omitted 
here,  in  order  to  introduce  the  latest  and  best  on  the  subject. 

Varise  Lectiones  Veteris  Testamenti,  Opera  ac  Studio  Joh. 
Bernh.  de  Rossi.  Parmae,  1784 — 1788,  4  vols.  gr.  4to. 
4  Supplementa,  1  vol.  1798. 

The  following  are  useful  for  beginners  : — 

John  Dav.  Michaelis,  Kritisches  Collegium  iiber  die  drey 
wichtigsten  Psalmen  von  Christo.  [Critical  Lecture  on  the 
three  most  important  Psalms  relating  to  Christ.]  Francf. 
1759.   gr.  Svo.     Also, 

Joh.  Aug.  Dathe,  Prolusio  de  Difficultate  Rei  Critical  in  V.T. 
caute  dijudicanda.     Lips.  1762. 

In  order  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  manuscript  Codices, 
the  following  works  are  worthy  of  peculiar  regard  ;  viz. 

John  Gottlieb  Eichhorn's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, 2d  Ed.  improved,  Leipsic,  1787,  which  will  lead  to 
a  further  use  of  the  works  of  John  Henry  and  John  David 
Michaelis,  Lilienthal,  Vogel,  Teller,  Schelling,  &c. 

The  following  are  adapted  to  more  general  use : — 

Bibliotheca  Sacra  post  Le  Long  et  Boernerum  a  G.  Masch 
edlta,  Halse,  1784 — 1795. 

J.  Ch.  Wolfii  Bibliotheca  Hebraica. 

Rosenmuller,    Handbuch   fiir  Biblische   Litteratur.    fiir   die 
Kritik  und  Exegese,  above  referred  to.     [Manual  of  Biblical 
Literature,  Criticism,  and  Exegesis.] 
M 
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The  writings  which  have  been  published  from  1787  to  1797> 
relating  to  oriental  literature  in  general,  and  the  explanation  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  particular,  will  be  found  fully  examined 
in  Eichhorn's  *  Allgemeiner  Bibliothek  der  Biblischen  Lit- 
teratur.'  [General  Library  of  Biblical  Literature.]  In  the 
eighth  vol.  St.  4 — 6,  a  collection  will  be  found  of  all  the 
works  which  pertain  to  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the  oriental 
literature  of  this  period. 


SECTION  II. 

Of  the  Explanation  of  the  Historical  Parts  of  the  Bible. 

§  128.  The  HISTORICAL  parts  of  the  Bible, 
generally  considered,  are  to  be  explained  according 
to  no  other  rules  than  those  which  are  applied  to 
the  explanation  of  profane  history.  As,  however, 
the  bibhcal  history  goes  back  to  the  very  origin  of 
the  human  race,  and  comprises  family  traditions  of 
peculiar  importance,  intermingled  and  closely  linked 
with  historical  facts,  supported  by  written  docu- 
ments, and  confirmed  by  eye-witnesses,  —  these 
various  species  of  narration  are  to  be  elucidated 
according  to  various  rules  of  interpretation. 

§  129.  The  historical  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  grand 
periods. 

1.  The  Primitive  history,  from  Adam  to  Abraham ;; 

2.  The  Family  history,  from  Abraham  to  Moses ; 
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3.  The  National  history,  from  Moses  to  the  end 
of  the  Maccabees. 

§  130.  The  first  period  embraces  two  descriptions 
of  narrative:  —  (1.)  Statements  which  resemble 
mythical  narrations  ;  and,  (2.)  Historical  accounts. 
But  both  are  founded  upon  ancient  traditions  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants, 
as  well  as  of  the  primitive  condition  of  the  human 
race,  especially  the  Semitic  family. 

[Observation. — The  author  here  gives  rules  for  the  understand- 
ing of  that  species  of  fable  or  allegory,  called  Mythus,  which 
he  had  defined,  §  75,  and  which  he  assumes  to  be  contained 
in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  Mosaic  history,  beyond  which, 
however,  he  does  not  acknowledge  its  existence.  Muntinghe, 
Knapp,  and  other  decided  advocates  of  the  divine  origin  of  the 
sacred  writings,  and  of  the  reality  of  the  miracles  recorded 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  have,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded, taken  similar  views,  although  with  different  limitations. 
Mutinghe,  indeed,  adopts  this  hypothesis  in  a  very  slight 
degree  ;  but  others,  of  a  different  school,  have  applied  the  same 
to  the  accounts  of  supernatural  events,  wherever  recorded, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  These 
latter  have  met  with  such  successful  refutations,  that  they  have 
but  few  advocates  among  the  learned,  even  in  Germany ;  and 
the  hypothesis  adopted  by  Seller  (which  limits  the  existence  of 
such  mythi  to  the  narratives  in  the  beginning  of  Genesis)  has 
been  opposed  by  many  able  divines,  including  Professor  Jahn, 
who  denies  altogether  the  existence  of  this  description  of  fable 
in  any  portion  of  the  sacred  writings,  the  character  of  which  he 
maintains  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  age  of  the  early  documents 
preserved  in  the  Mosaic  records  of  the  creation,  the  fall,  the 
deluge,  &c.  But  the  most  complete  refutation  of  the  mythical 
interpretation  of  Scripture  is  that  of  the  late  John  Henry 
Pareau,  Professor  of  Oriental  Literature  in  the  University  of 
Utrecht,  which  will  be   found   in   his    '  Institutio   Interpretis 

M    2 
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Veteris  Testamenti  (P,  HI.  S.  1.  C.  iii.);'  already  referred 
to  in  the  Preface  to  this  work,  p.  20 ;  and  in  tlie  following 
separate  work  on  the  same  subject : — 

Disputatio  de  Mythica  Sacri  Codicis  Interpretatione.  Auctore 
Joanne  Henrico  Pareau,  Liter.  Orient.  Prof,  in  Academ. 
Rheno-Trajectina.  Editio  Altera,  Additamento  et  Indicibus 
Aucta;  Trajecti  ad  Rhenum.  1824. — Translator.] 

§  131.  The  writings  which  have  this  mythical 
appearance  are,  most  probably,  historical  hymns, 
which  were  sung  at  the  sacrificial  offerings,  and 
also  employed  in  the  instruction  of  youth.  Others 
contain  genealogical,  and  partly  geographical,  de- 
scriptions. All  are  precious  relics  of  primeval 
history,  which  were  originally,  under  the  direction 
of  God,  committed  to  writing  by  Moses  for  the 
benefit  of  his  nation,  but  served,  according  to  the 
general  scheme  of  Divine  Providence,  to  confirm 
])osterity  in  the  belief  of  one  God,  and  in  the 
opposing  of  idolatry  and  of  the  deification  of  nature. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  interpretation  of  these 
ancient  biblical  mythi,  and  to  lead  the  futm-e  inter- 
preter of  Scripture  by  a  safe  path  in  this  occupation, 
the  following  rules  are  submitted.* 

*  Our  author  here  proceeds  to  deliver  his  views  concerning  the 
viythi,  which  he  supposes  to  exist  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
which  have  been  already  alluded  to,  §  75.  I  shall  here  add  my 
own  observations  on  this  subject. 

What  the  venerable  Seller  has  here  stated  is  a  moderate  adop- 
tion of  those  views  on  the  subject  which  have  been  advanced  in 
our  days  by  other  learned  Germans,  bnt  generally  with  less 
reverence  for  the  sacred  records  of  the  Old  Testament  than  that 
which  characterises  our  author.  Eichhorn  has  been  here  their 
chief  precursor,   in  the  second   edition   of  his    Introduction   to 
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§  132.    The  biblical  mythi  are  not  to  be  placed 
in  the  same  class  with  the  mythology  of  heathen 

the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  in  his  '  Primeval  History,'  afterwards 
published  with  notes  and  additions  by  Gabler.  Herder  has  also 
recommended  this  hypothesis  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  genius,  in  liis 
otherwise  beautiful  work,  '  On  the  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry.'* 
Meyer  followed  in  the  same  track,  in  his  '  Versuch  einer  Herme- 
neutik;'  and  Bauer,  first  in  his  Hermeneutica  Sacra,  and  afterwards 
in  his  German  work,  entitled,  *  Hebrew  Mythology  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  with  Parallel  Statements  from  the  Mythology  of 
other  Nations,  principally  the  Greeks  and  Romans,'  Leipsic, 
1802.  2  vols.  Thus,  in  accordance  with  modern  taste,  not  only 
are  the  ancient  documents  preserved  by  Moses,  but  many  other  of 
the  historical  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  resolved 
into  this  hypothesis,  as  a  number  of  treatises,  published  both 
separately,  and  in  the  larger  collections  of  Eichhorn,  Paulus, 
Ammon,  Gabler,  Henke,  and  others,  abundantly  shew.  But  such 
rash  conjectures  can  never  be  approved  by  any  one  who  is 
satisfied,  upon  good  grounds,  of  the  credibility  of  the  biblical 
history.  Such  a  person  can  never  place  Moses  and  the  prophets 
in  the  same  rank  of  credibility  with  Homer,  Hesiod,  Herodotus,  or 
Plato.  Extraordinary  and  miraculous  accounts,  or  such  as  surpass 
human  comprehension,  will  not  have  the  effect,  in  his  mind,  of 
bringing  the  truth  of  the  sacred  histories  into  suspicion.  He  will 
much  rather  acknowledge  therein  the  wise  condescension  of  the 
Deity  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  mankind,  Nay,  who  can 
imagine  a  history  of  creation  without  a  miracle  ?  If,  then,  he  finds 
an  occasional  circumstance  in  this  venerable  temple  of  hoary 
antiquity,  the  utility  and  design  of  which  he  does  not  apprehend, 
he  will  carefully  guard  against  casting  it  away  as  superfluous.  If 
he  discovers  any  thing  which  seems  to  him  to  be  misplaced,  or 
disfigured  by  a  later  hand,  he  will  rather  leave  it  untouched  than 
pull  down  the  whole  fabric ;  more  particularly  as  he  must   be 


*  A  portion  of  this  work  was  published  in  this  country,  with  the 
title  of  '  Oriental  Dialogues ;'  and  a  translation  of  the  whole  is  about 
to  issue  from  tlie  American  press.  See  also  a  review  of  this  work 
in  the  Monthly  Review,  Old  Scries,  Vol,  LXXX.  p.  642,  scq. — Tr. 
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nations.  Both,  indeed,  have  many  points  of  re- 
semblance ;  but  there  is,  notwithstanding,  a  marked 
distinction  between  them. 

1.  They  resemble  each  other,  in  being  both,  for 
the  most  part,  based  on  truth,  which  is  wrapped 
up  and  presented  in  the  garb  of  poetical  or  rather 
of  fabulous  narrations. 

2.  But  the  biblical  mythi  are  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  heathens  in  the  following  points  : — 

(1.)  In  the  religious  mythi  of  the  heathens  there 
is  a  constant  reference  to  the  gods ;  in  those  of  the 
Bible,  mention  is  made  of  but  one  God. 

(2.)  In  the  former  there  is  little  or  no  agreement 
with  the  nature  of  things.  In  Genesis,  chap.  i.  ii. 
and  iii.,  the  accounts  harmonize  with  the  nature  of 
things,  the  earth,  mankind,  &c. 

(3.)  The  heathen  mythi  contain  much  that  is 
impure  and  ridiculous,  and  even  licentious ;  those 
in  the  Bible  are  characterised  by  gravity  and  purity 
of  manners  and  sentiments. 

(4.)  The  former  are  frequently  devoid  of  any 
important  design ;  the  main  object  of  the  biblical 
mythi  is  ever  the  promotion  of  morality. 


aware  tliat  it  is  tlic  only  one  which  has  withstood  the  ravages  of 
time,  and  that  we  are  destitute  of  materials  to  erect  such  another. 
Young  persons  should  be  put  on  their  guard  against  sus])icions  of 
this  sort  concerning  ancient  history,  by  reading  such  works  as 
Hess's  History  of  the  Israelites,  and  Library  of  Sacred  History, 
especially  the  second  volume,  p.  l;]o,  cl,  seq.,  Jerusalem's  Tracts 
on  the  principal  Truths  of  llcligiun,  and  IMuatinghe's  History 
<jt"  Man. — Hkuinua. 
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§  133.  The  mythical  narrations  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  primeval  history,  have  truth  for  their 
basis ;  but  it  is  wrapped  up  in  the  garb  of  fiction. 
The  interpreter  is  first,  therefore,  to  separate  the 
truth  from  the  fiction  ;  then  to  treat  of  the  poetical 
investiture  by  itself  as  a  distinct  matter,  so  as  not 
to  exhibit  fiction  for  truth,  or  to  transform  truth 
into  fiction.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to 
consider, 

1.  The  chief  persons ; 

2.  The  chief  things  and  actions  ; 

3.  The  chief  operations  and  effects. 

§  134.  When  it  cannot  be  determined  how  much 
of  the  narration  consists  of  real  history,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  compare, 

1.  Other  passages  in  the  Bible  which  express  the 
same  thing ; 

2.  Other  ancient  mythi  of  the  same  import ; 

3.  The  causes  and  effects  of  the  actions  which 
are  exhibited  as  historical. 

§  135.  A  true  history  should  always  be  presumed 
to  exist  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  respect  to  the 
most  ancient  historical  accounts :  the  existence, 
therefore,  of  a  my  thus  must  be  always  proved,  and 
it  must  be  shewn  that  such  or  such  words  are  to  be 
figuratively  understood,  and  treated  as  fiction. 

§  136.  The  mere  resemblance  of  a  bibhcal  narra- 
tion to  a  heathen  mythus  is  no  proof  that  in  the 
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Bible  we  are  not  to  acknowledge,  in  such  case,  a 
true  history,  but  a  mere  mythus ;  nay,  both  may 
have  originated  from  one  and  the  same  true  tra- 
ditional account,  although  the  one  may  have  been 
more  transformed  by  fiction  than  the  other. 

§  137.  Even  when  it  is  proved  that  in  the  most 
ancient  parts  of  the  early  bibhcal  history  a  mythus 
exists,  the  investigation  should  be  left  entirely  to 
the  learned,  and  cannot,  without  risk  of  confusion, 
be  exhibited  to  the  public  in  popular  instruction ; 
for  the  uneducated  man  will  be  easily  led  to  doubt 
of  the  whole,  when  a  part  is  represented  as  poetical 
or  fabulous. 

Wise  teachers  of  religion  will  adhere  to  the 
history  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  narration. 

§  138.  To  what  extent  such  mythical  narrations 
proceed  in  the  Bible  —  where  history,  properly 
speaking,  commences,  and  whether  there  are  not 
mixed  with  it  occasionally  historical  songs,  which 
contain  poetical  fictions  —  are  questions  still  agi- 
tated, and  concerning  which  a  perfect  agreement 
among  Scripture-interpreters  is  not  to  be  expected. 

This  circumstance  does  not  render  the  religion 
of  the  Bible  uncertain ;  that  religion  does  not  de- 
pend for  its  support  on  such  single  narrations. 

Observation. — In  order  to  be  able  to  compare  the  narratives  which 
have  a  mythical  appearance  in  the  most  ancient  of  the  biblical 
books,  with  the  fables  of  the  heathens,  and  to  perceive  the  im- 
portant dillerence  between  them,  it  will  be  necessary  for  future 
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interpreters  to  possess  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  heathen 
mythology.  As  to  what  relates  to  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  they  will  find  the  necessary  information  in  Mr.  G. 
Hermann's  Mythology,  1787  [and  again  1800.  Berlin  and  Stet- 
tin, 3  vols.];  and  considerable  knowledge  of  portions  of  the 
ancient  northern  mythology,  resembling  the  Mosaical  accounts, 
will  be  found  in  Chr.  B.  Flugge's  [German]  History  of  Faith  and 
Immortality,  &c.  Vol.  II.  1795.  For  an  account  of  the  biblical 
mythi,  see  Seydenstiicker's  Treatise,  in  Hencke's  '  Magazin,' 
Vol.  III.  Parti,  in  the  '  Gemeinniitzigen  Betrachtungen  der 
Neuesten  Schriften,'  &c.  1795,  Appendix  III. 
[Hermann  defended  the  philosophical  system  of  my thology  in  his 
work  mentioned  by  Seller  in  the  above  Observation.  The  his- 
torical system  has  chiefly  for  its  advocate  Frederick  Creuzer, 
in  his  '  Symbolik  und  Mythologie  der  Alten  Volker,'  2d  Ed. 
Leipsic,  4  vols.  8vo.  Both  systems  have  been  combined  by 
J.  Rhodius,  in  his  German  treatise  *  On  the  Age  and  Value  of 
some  Oriental  Records,'  and  his  work  entitled,  '  Ueber  der  Be- 
grifF  de  Mythologie  und  die  richtigste  Methode  dieselbe 
wissenschaftlich  zu  fordern,'  in  the  '  Beytrage  zur  Alterthums- 
kunde,  Fasc.  I.  Berlin,  1819,  8vo.  See  also  on  this  subject 
the  works  of  Godeck,  Chompres  (Dictionnaire  Mythologique), 
&c.,  and  particularly  the  very  learned  German  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Hug,  entitled  '  Inquiry  into  the  Mythi  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Ancient  Nations,  particularly  the  Greeks  ;  their  Origin, 
Variations  and  Termination.'  Freiberg  and  Constance,  1812, 
4to. — Translator.] 

§  139.  In  order  to  interpret  the  books  of  the 
Holy  Scripture  in  exact  accordance  with  their  ori- 
ginal design,  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  time  in  which  each  book  was 
written,  in  order  thereby  to  be  able  to  ascertain 
the  degree  of  credibility  due  to  its  contents.  Here 
it  will  be  necessary  to  avoid  two  mistakes:  first, 
that  of  groundlessly  ascribing  too  early  an  origin 
to  some  historical  narrations ;  and  secondly,  as  is 
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too  common  in  our  days,  of  making  the  era  of  the 

books  altogether  uncertain,  or  affixing  to  them  too 

modern  a  date  in  the  later  periods  of  Israelitish 

history. 

See  for  example  Hencke,  Magazin  fiir  Religions  Philosophic,  &c. 
Vol.  II.  Part  III.  p.  433.  *  Fragmente  iiber  die  Almiihlege  Bil- 
dung  der  den  Israeliten  Heiligen  Schriften,'  Vol.  IV.  Parts  I, 
and  II.  [Fragments  relating  to  the  gradual  Formation  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures.] 

§  140.  In  explaining  the  historical  parts,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  advantage,  not  only  to  ascertain 
their  real  author,  and  his  character,  according  to 
the  rules  above  laid  down,  but  also  to  trace  the 
sources  from  whence  he  has  drawn.  These  will  be 
found  in,  (1.)  Ancient  history,  and  family  and  na- 
tional traditions ;  (2.)  Ancient  written  documents ; 
(3.)  Facts  derived  from  the  writer's  personal  ob- 
servation ;  (4.)  The  testimonies  of  contemporaries, 
and  other  historical  writings  then  extant. 


^&^ 


§  141.  The  biblical  history  ought  to  be  not  only 
grammatically,  but  also  lyragmat'ically,  explained ; 
the  object  of  the  actors,  as  well  as  of  the  narrator, 
should  be  investigated,  as  well  as  the  reasons  and  the 
occasion  of  the  events  narrated ;  also  the  probable 
design  of  the  Deity  in  permitting  or  appointing  the 
events,  and  the  motives  which  led  the  actors  or 
sufferers  to  such  an  undertaking.  In  like  manner, 
the  operating  causes  by  which  the  events  were 
effected,  and  which  stand  in  connection  with  such 
events,  and  had  any  relation  to  them,  are  to  be 
inquired  into.     These  are  to  be  sought  for,  partly 
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in  the  Deity,  partly  in  irrational  nature,  both  ani- 
mate and  inanimate,  and  partly  in  mankind. 

§  142.  As  the  entire  biblical  history  is  closely 
connected  and  linked  together,  the  most  important 
consequence  of  an  action  or  event  should  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  carefully  weighed.  The  interpreter 
should  endeavour,  as  much  as  lies  in  his  power,  to 
discover  to  what  end  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness 
has  made  use  of  the  actions  or  sufferings  of  men,  or 
of  any  occurrence  whatever ;  or  what  influence  such 
an  event  might  have,  and  in  some  measure  actually 
has  had,  on  the  improvement  or  deterioration  of 
mankind,  the  promotion  of  religion  and  virtue, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  human  race. 

§  143.     To  such  extent  as  the  import  of  the 
history  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  coincides 
With  that  of  other  historical  works   of  the   same 
period,  the  books  in  the  Bible  are  to  be  expounded 
by  the  same  rules.     Only  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  ancient  oriental  mode  of  narration  has  this  pecu- 
liarity— that  it  sometimes  describes  events  by  repre- 
senting as  spoken,  things  which  had  only  haffenedy 
without  the  express  words   having  been  actually 
employed.     This  appears  chiefly  to  be  the  case  in 
passages  where  God  is  represented  as  bringing  any 
thing  to  pass.     Good  thoughts,  carried  into  execu- 
tion with  happy  results,  may  in  truth  be  ascribed 
and  referred  to  God  as  their  author;  they  were 
therefore  regarded  as  the  commandment  of  God, 
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cind  the  real  circumstance  was  tlius  figuratively  ex- 
pressed by  representing  God  himself  as  having 
really  spoken  and  literally  issued  his  commands  in 
those  express  words.  For  instance.  Judges  vii.  2, 
^c.  More  shall  be  said  on  this  subject  when  we 
come  to  the  consideration  of  the  divine  oracles.* 

§  144.  In  the  narrations  of  uncommon  and 
extraordinary  occurrences,  the  following  circum- 
stances should  be  accurately  distinguished  : — 

1.  The  certainty  of  the  thing  itself; 

2.  The  nature  and  manner  in  which  it  was 
eftected  or  took  place  ; 

3.  The  conceptions  formed  by  the  actors  and  their 
contemporaries  on  both  of  the  above-named  points  ; 

4.  How  the  fact  was  afterwards  understood ;  for 
instance,  what  was  thought  of  it  by  the  Rabbins, 
and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  ; 

5.  What  we  ought  now  to  think  of  the  subject 
in  our  state  of  greater  enlightenment. 

*  What  is  here  said  concerning  the  oriental  mode  of  narration, 
and  which  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  applied  to  that  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  and  Latin  writers — Livy,  for  example — by  no  means 
accords  with  the  instances  thereof  which  have  been  attempted  to 
be  adduced  from  the  biblical  history.  If  this  rule  of  interpreta- 
tion be  adopted,  the  history  in  the  Bible  will  not  only  be  deprived 
of  its  peculiar,  sacred,  and  divine  character,  but  it  will  lose  its 
truth  and  interest :  take,  for  instance,  the  dialogue  with  Abra- 
ham, Genesis  xviii.  and  xxii.,  and  the  history  of  Joseph,  Ruth, 
and  David.  Also  the  application  of  this  rule  to  the  oracles  and  re- 
velations of  the  Deity  is,  in  tlic  highest  degree,  arbitrary,  and 
«nly  calculated  to  unsettle  flie  authority  of  every  thing  of  this  kind 
which  occurs  in  botli  thu  Old  and  New  Testament. — lituiNOA. 
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But  we  must  be  cautious,  at  the  same  time, 
not  to  turn  historical  truth  into  fable. 

Observation. — The  miraculous  events  which  occur  in  the  books 
of  Moses,  and  the  other  historical  writings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, are  regarded  and  treated  by  commentators  in  various 
ways : — 

1.  Some  consider  them  as  mere  natural  operations;* 

2.  Others  look  upon  them  as  proper  miracles. 

The  first  named  may  be  further  divided  into  two  classes: — 

(1.)  Many  are  of  opinion  that  Moses  himself,  as  well  as  all 
the  Israelites,  regarded  these  extraordinary  events  as  effected  by 
the  immediate  operation  of  God. 

(2.)  Others  think  that  Moses  himself  well  knew  that  those 
events,  which  were  considered  as  miracles,  were  produced  by  the 
mere  powers  of  nature,  but  that  he  made  use  of  the  notions  held 
by  a  rude  people,  whose  conceptions  were  limited  to  mere  objects 
of  sense,  in  order  to  communicate  to  them,  under  Divine  authority, 
a  knowledge  of  religion,  accompanied  with  good  laws. 

The  second  class  is  as  variously  divided  in  opinion  : — 

(1.)  The  older  divines  all  acknowledged  an  immediate  operation 
of  the  Deity. 

(2.)  Others  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the 
wisdom  of  God  to  regulate  and  adapt  nature  beforehand  in  such 
manner,  that  certain  extraordinary  events  in  nature  should  co- 
exist with  the  free  agency  of  man. 

(3.)  Finally,  some  think  it  still  more  probable  that  many 
miracles  were  immediately  wrought  by  God,  but  that  others  were 
predisposed  in  nature,  and  thus  took  place  according  to  the  course 
of  nature.  Whatever  views  be  adopted  by  theologians,  the  his- 
torical truth  remains  unshaken.  The  facts  are  certain — the 
extraordinary  events  really  took  place,  but  concerning  the  nature 
and  mode  there  may,  nevertheless,  be  divers  opinions.  The  In- 
terpreter has  done  his  duty  when  he  has  accurately  explained  the 
literal  sense  of  the  words  in  each  passage  of  the  kind,  and  en- 
deavoured to  ascertain  the  conceptions  which  the  performer  of  the 
miracle  entertained  of  the  event,  and  which   the  other  persons 

*  None  surely  but  an  infidel  can  possibly  entertain  such  an 
opinion  as  this. — Translator. 
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present  had  of  the  matter.  All  beyond  this  is  the  province  of  the 
divine.  But  he  should  have  no  hesitation  in  explaining  that  as  a 
miracle  which  the  writer  has  represented  as  such.  It  is  not 
merely  an  unprofitable  and  over-curious,  but  a  most  dangerous, 
undertaking,  to  endeavour  to  explain  away  every  miracle  out  of  the 
Bible,  or  to  suppose  that  the  uncommon  events  were  brought 
about  by  secret  means,  known  only  to  the  pretended  performer  of 
the  miracle,  and  his  confederates,  but  considered  by  the  beholders 
as  real  miracles  immediately  wrought  by  God.  See,  for  example, 
the  '  Bibelkommentar,'  by  Richter.  Altenburg,  1799;  On  the 
First  and  Second  Books  of  Moses. 

In  the  general  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  following  works 
may  be  used  : — 

JoH.  Franc.  Buddei,  Historia  Eccles.  V.  T.  Halee,  3d  Ed. 
1726  and  1729.  2  vols.  4to.  [also  1744.] 

[H.  Venema,  Institut.  Historiae  Ecclesiae  V.  T.  Vol.  I.  and 
II.     Lugd.  Bat.  and  Leon.  1777,  1778,  4to.— H.] 

J.  J.  Hess,  Von  dem  Reiche  Gottes,  ein  Versuch  iiber  den 
Plan  der  gottlichen  Anstalten  und  OfTenbarungen.  (Of  the 
Kingdom  of  God ;  an  Inquiry  into  the  Plan  of  the  Divine 
Institutions  and  Revelations),  Parts  I.  and  II.  Zurich,  1774: 
Dutch  edition,  Amsterdam,  1779. 

■ ,  Bibliothek  de  Heil.  Geschichte  (Library  of  Sacred 

History),  2  vols.  8vo.  1792. 

,  Geschichte   der    Israeliten   vor  den  Zeiten  Jesu. 
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HoLBERO,  Jiidische  Geschichte  aus  dem  Diinischen  [History 
of  the  Jews,  from  the  Danish].    1747,  2  vols.  4to. 

Better  still  is  the  following  t — 

Versuch  einer  Geschichte  der  Ausbreitung  des  Judenthums 
von  Cyrus  bis  auf  den  Ganzichen  Untcrgang  des  Jiid.  Staats 
[Inquiry  into  the  History  of  the  Spread  of  Judaism,  from 
Cyrus  to  the  Destruction  of  the  Jewish  Nation].  Von  Jou. 
Remond.     Leips.  1789,  8vo. 

[Jaiin's  Hebrew  Commonwealth.  Translated  from  the  German, 
by  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  Andovcr,  1828.  Reprinted  in  London, 
1S29,  2  vols.  8vo. 
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A  New  History  of  the  Holy  Bible,  from  the  Beginning  of  the 
World  to  the  Establishment  of  Christianity,  with  Answers  to 
most  of  the  controverted  Questions  ;  Dissertations  upon  the 
most  remarkable  Passages,  and  a  Connection  of  Profane 
History  all  along.  By  Thomas  Stackhouse,  A.  M.  Lon- 
don, 1752.  (A  new  and  valuable  edition  of  this  work,  with 
many  important  additions,  was  published  by  Bishop  Gleig, 
of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church.    1817.  3  vols.  4to.)— Tr.] 

§  145.  Meantime,  inasmuch  as  miracles  are 
things  of  unusual  occurrence,  an  Explanation  ac- 
cording to  which  an  extraordinary  event  is  deduced 
from  the  course  of  nature  and  its  powers,  and  from 
the  ideas  of  the  people  who  lived  at  the  time  when 
it  occurred,  is  not  to  be  rejected  without  sufficient 
grounds.  The  attempts  to  explain  miracles  in  a 
natural  way,  are  not  only  allowable,  but  may  be- 
come a  duty,  when  grave  objections  against  revela- 
tion are  thereby  removed,  or  other  moral  objects,  not 
otherwise  attainable,  are  effected  by  such  means.* 

*  No  object,  however  excellent,  can  justify  the  sacrificing  of 
truth,  and  nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  making  concessions  in 
the  remotest  degree  inconsistent  therewith.  But  it  may  not  be 
irrelevant  to  observe,  that  where  it  is  possible  or  probable  that  the 
sacred  writers  do  not  intend  to  represent  an  event  as  miraculous,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  christian  interpreter  to  say  so,  adding  the 
reasons  of  his  opinion,  and  thus  to  remove  the  scruple  which  an 
honest  inquirer  after  truth  may  naturally  entertain  in  regard — not 
so  much  to  the  reality  of  a  fact  recorded  in  the  Scriptures — as  to 
its  supposed  interpretation,  especially  if  it  be  an  interpretation 
which  seems  to  contradict  other  truths,  natural  or  moral.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  When  the  Copernican 
system  was  first  generally  adopted,  the  account  in  Joshua  of  the 
standing  still  of  the  sun  was  considered  by  many  pious  men  as  an 
insuperable  objection  to  the  reception  of  a  system,  which  seemed  to 
them  to  contradict  the  revealed  word  of  God.  This  was  considered 
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a  sufficient  objection  to  the  truth  of  the  Copernican  system  even 
by  Buddeus,  at  a  comparatively  recent  period.*  Various  interpre- 
ters have  undertaken  to  solve  the  difficulty  ;  and  the  most  com- 
monly received  interpretation  among  modern  Christians  is,  that  the 
account  in  Joshua  is  not  to  be  understood  literally,  but  that  it  ex- 
hibits only  an  optical  description  of  what  then  took  place,  and  that 
the  sun  and  moon  were  said  to  have  stood  still,  when  it  was  in 
reality  the  earth  which  was  stayed,  as  we  still  say,  that  the  sun 
rises  and  sets.  Other  interpreters,  commencing  with  Clericus,"!- 
endeavoured  to  account  for  the  miracle  on  the  principle  of  refrac- 
tion, or  some  atmospheric  phenomena,  or  that  the  lengthened 
appearance  of  the  day  was  produced  by  lightning ;  which  was  the 
opinion  of  Michaelis.  J  But  their  hypotheses  are  now  generally 
rejected,  as  being  quite  inconsistent  with  the  scriptural  account. 
A  third  class  of  commentators,  however,  among  v/hom  was  the 
learned  Jewish  Rabbi  Maimonides,§  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  Pro- 
fessor Vatablus,  at  Paris,  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation ; 
Herder  ;1|  Jahn  ;^  and  a  late  respectable  writer^*  in  the  Berlin 
Evangelische  Kirchenzeitung,  for  Nov.  1832,  No.  88,  consider 
the  whole  account  to  be  a  poetical  description  taken  from  the  book 
of  Jasher,  representing,  in  bold  tropical  expressions,  the  rapidity 
with  which  Joshua  defeated  his  enemies  before  the  termination  of 
the  day.  Vatablus  thus  interprets  Joshua's  address  : — "  Lord,  let 
not  the  light  of  the  sun  and  moon  fail  us  until  we  have  fully  over- 
come our  enemies."  See  the  other  works  referred  to  below.  The 
article  in  the  Kirchenzeitung,  which  is  written  with  the  most 
profound  reverence  for  the  truth  of  Scripture,  is  translated  into 
English,  in  the  Biblical  Repository  for  October,  1833,  Vol.  III. 
p.  791,  sq.  It  is  there  given,  says  the  editor  (the  Rev.  Edward 
Robinson,  D.D.),  "  without  note  or  comment,  as  presenting  the 
suggestions  of  a  learned  and  pious  man  on  a  very  difficult  passage 
of  Scripture." — Translator. 

*  Hist.  Eccles.  Vet.  Test.  p.  828,  sq.     Halle,  1715  ;   1744. 

-j-  Translatio  Librorum  V.  T.  &c. 

"^  German  Translation  of  the  Bible,  note  in  loc. 

§   More  Nevochim.   II.  e.  53. 

II  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry. 

^  Introductio  in  Libros  Sacros,  P.  II.   §  30. 

**  Supposed  to  be  the  editor.  Professor  Hengstenbcrg. 


APPENDIX. 

OF    THE    CHRONOLOGY    IN    THE    BOOKS    OF    THE    OLD   TESTAMENT, 

Future  teachers  of  the  christian  reh'gion  need 
not  enter  deei)ly  into  chronological  inquiries  re- 
specting the  Old  Testament.  It  will  be  sufficient 
for  them  to  know  some  of  the  most  useful  treatises 
on  the  subject,  which  they  may  consult  when 
necessary. 

1 .  In  order  to  remove  the  objections  which  are 
sometimes  entertained  against  the  Biblical  chro- 
nology, by  those  who  are  not  theologians,  the 
following  will  be  sufficient  reply  for  the  clergyman 
generally  to  make  to  such  objectors. 

(1.)  The  longevity  of  mankind  before  the  deluge 
is  not  so  incredible  as  it  appears,  if  the  numbers 
only  denote  half  years  of  six  months  each,  or  a 
division  into  winter  and  summer,  which  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  the  division  of  time  in  Gen.  ix.* 

*  This  discovery,  adduced  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  more 
comprehensible  the  longevity  of  mankind  before  the  deluge,  as  it 
is  stated  in  the  books  of  Moses,  and  making  the  accounts  thereof 
more  probable,  will  be  equally  unsatisfactory  both  to  the  unbeliever, 
and  to  him  who  most  highly  prizes  the  credibility  of  the  historical 
accounts  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  man  who  will  not  believe, 
on  the  authority  of  these  documents,  that  the  men  of  those  times 
lived  eight  or  nine  hundred  years,  will  find  equal  difficulty  in 

N 
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(2.)  The  superior  strength  of  the  primeval  race  of 
mankind  is  confirmed  by  miiversal  tradition. 

(3.)  Abraham,  as  also  Jacob,  attained  a  very 
great  age  of  years  of  twelve  months  each. 

2.  The  chronology  from  Abraham  to  Moses  is 
not  determined  with  certainty,  but  this  is  not  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance. 

3.  The  interregna  in  the  era  from  the  time  of 
Joshua  to  the  Captivity,  the  duration  of  which  can- 
not be  determined,  cause  an  uncertainty  in  the  com- 


believing  that  they  attained  the  age  of  four  and  five  hundred  years. 

But,  besides,  every  attentive  reader  of  these  records  must  perceive 

tliat  the  mention  is   not  of  half  years,  but  of  whole  years  of 

twelve  months,  of  thirty  days  each.    So  we  find  mention  made  of 

the  seventh  month.  Gen.  viii.  4  ;  and  of  the  tenth  month,  ver.  5  ; 

as  also  of  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  Gen.  vii.  1 1 ,  and 

viii.  4  ;   also  of  the  seven  and  twentieth  day,  viii.  14.     So  forty 

days  are  mentioned,  vii.  12,  17  ;    then  one  hundred  and  fifty, 

ver.  24 ;  afterwards  forty,  viii.  6 ;  and,  finally,  three  times  seven, 

ver.  10,  12  ;    reckoned  in  one  and  the  same  year,  viz.  the  six 

hundredth  of  Noah's  life,    chap.  vii.  6,  11,  comp.  with  viii.  13. 

Finally,  it  will  be  seen,  from  a  comparison  of  chap.  vii.  24,  and 

viii.  3,  with  chap.  vii.  11,  and  viii.  4,  that  one  hundred  and  fifty 

days,  according  to  the  compiitation  in  the  books  of  Moses,  is 

equal  to  five  months.     It  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  a  different 

computation  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters,  from  that  which 

exists  in  the  fifth,  in  which  the  account  of  the  great  longevity  of 

mankind  is  read.     For  as  this  is  a  mere  assumption,  invented  to 

support    another,  so   it  appears,  from    the    mention    of  the   six 

hundredth  and  the  six  hundredth  and  first  year  of  Noah's  life, 

(chap,  vii.0, 11,  and  viii.  13,)  that  even  those  who  reckon  common 

years,  ascribe    many  hundreds    to    the    lives   of    the  patriarchs. 

It  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  same  (viz.  the  viiith)  chapter,  that 

Noah   was    nine    hundred    and    fifty    [common]    years    old. — 

Heringa. 
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putation  of  time  ;  but  the  main  facts  remain  not  the 
less  certain.  There  is^,  however,  no  ancient  nation 
among  whom  so  complete  and  unbroken  a  chro- 
nology prevails  as  is  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

Those  who  arc  occupied  in  making  further 
inquiries  into  Biblical  chronology  will  find  the  most 
necessary  information  in  the  following  works : — 

Archbishop  Usher's  Annales  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti. 

Edward  Simson,  Chronicon  Catholicum,  ex  recens.  et  cum 
animadvers.  P.  Wesselingii.     Lugd.  Bat.  1752,  fol. 

Jo.  Georg.  Frankii  Novum  Systema  Chronologiae  Funda- 
mentalis.     Goett,  1778.     fol. 

• Astronomische  Grundrechnung  dor  Biblis- 

chen  Geschichte  Gottes  und  der  Alten  Volker.     Gott.  1783. 
gr.  8vo. 

RuD.  Chr.  Beningsen,  Biblischc  Zeitrechnung  des  A.  und 
N.  T.  [Biblical  Chronology  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment.]    Leips.  1763.     gr.  8vo. 

Also  the  Tracts  of  J.  P.  Michaelis,  respecting  the  Chronology 
of  the  Bible,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Commentationes  Societ. 
Goetting.  1763—1768. 

[The  Chronological  Tables  of  the  History  of  the  Old  Testament, 
according  to  the  computations  of  R.  Schuten  and  T.  C.  Mohr,  will 
be  found  in  the  Introductions  of  J.  van  Nuys  Klinkenberg, 
before  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  parts  of  his 
'  Bibelverklaring.'] — Heuinga. 
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SECTION  III. 

O/  the  Explanation  of  the  Dogmas,   Morals,  and  Ordinances 
contained  in  the  Old  Testament. 

§  146.  The  entire  Bible  contains  but  one  and 
the  same  doctrine,  so  far  as  respects  the  essential 
truths  of  religion,  objectively  considered ;  but  the 
notions  which  were  entertained  thereof  by  men  at 
various  periods,  or,  in  other  words,  their  ideas  of 
religion,  subjectively  considered,  were  far  from  being 
uniform,  and  the  expression  or  exhibition  of  religious 
truths  was  necessarily  proportional  to  the  more  con- 
fined, or  subsequently  to  the  more  enlarged  views, 
the  less  refined  or  more  rational  knowledge  which 
prevailed  at  separate  periods,  and  among  various 
successive  generations  of  mankind.  The  primeval 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  made  but  a  slight  com- 
mencement in  the  art  of  thinking,  and  arrived  by 
very  slow  degrees  at  any  knowledge  of  super- 
sensuous  objects.  Their  conceptions  of  these  objects 
were  therefore  obscure,  extremely  sensuous,  anthro- 
morphitic,  and  imperfect.  During  the  prevalent 
corruption  of  morals  which  succeeded,  there  was 
but  little  possibility  of  the  increase  of  any  rational 
conceptions  on  the  subject  of  religion.  The  slow 
progress  of  the  subsequent  advancement  in  reli- 
gious knowledge  can  be  therefore  determined  only 
in  a  general  way.  The  history  however  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible  may  be  divided  into  three 
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grand  periods,  which  every  good  interpreter  should 
investigate,  and  never  lose  sight  of. 

Krug,  Briefe  uber  die  Perfectibilitiit  der  Geoffenbarten  Re* 
ligion  (Letters  on  the  Perfectibility  of  Revealed  Religion). 
Jena,  1795. 

§  147.  The  period  from  Adam  to  Moses  embraces 
the  times  of  the  doctrines  pecuHar  to  the  infancy 
of  mankind.     The  primitive  races  were  brought  by 
God  to  a  knowledge  of  himself  by  a  pecuhar  method, 
and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  He  made  use  of 
extraordinary  means  in  order  to  help  their  weak- 
ness ;  but  as  they  could  have  no  other  than  human 
conceptions  of  the  Deity,  they  consequently  ascribed 
to  him  human  properties  and  imperfections.    They 
conceived,  for  instance,  that  he  did  not  know  all 
things,  that  they  could  hide  themselves  from  him, 
that  they  could  deceive  him  by  dissembling,  that  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  come  down  from  heaven 
to  see  what  took  place  on  earth,  that  he  repented 
having  made  man,  and  such  like  things.     A  per- 
petual condescension  on  the  part  of  the  Deity  to 
mankind  was  therefore  necessary ;  —  they  formed 
a  compact  or  covenant  with   God ;    they  received 
signs  of  the  covenant,  &c.*    But  however  imperfect 

*  It  is,  no  doubt,  with  reason  here  asserted,  that  mankind, 
in  respect  to  the  advantages  of  a  divine  revelation,  was  less 
favoured  with  religious  knowledge  in  the  times  antecedent  to 
Moses.  But  that  men  had  in  general,  even  then,  such  confined, 
low,  and  absurd  notions,  as  the  writer  endeavours  to  exhibit,  of 
the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  whom  they  worshipped, 
in  whom  they  reposed  their  trust,  and  whom  they  obeyed,  is  an 
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and  infantile  such  conceptions  of  God  may  have 
been,  they  were,  nevertheless,  sufficient  to  generate 
the  fear  of  God,  and  to  produce  trust  and  confidence 
in  him,  together  with  the  desire  of  performing  what 
they  considered  to  be  his  will. 

§  148.  The  second  grand  period  in  the  history  of 
religion,  which  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament,  begins 
with  Moses.  The  Eternal  was  now  denoted  by  a 
new  name,  that  of  Jehovah,  a  name  unknown  at 
least  to  Abraham  and  his  immediate  posterity  ;  by 

hypothesis  totally  devoid  of  probability,  nay,  at  variance  with  the 
biblical  history  itself.  The  expressions  and  actions  of  Adam, 
when  he  attempted,  in  his  first  confusion,  after  his  fall,  to  hide 
himself,  and  to  dissemble  before  God,  cannot  be  fairly  given  as  a 
specimen  of  the  degree  of  knowledge  and  conviction  possessed  by 
so  many  eminent  men,  such  as  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  and  others,  during  so  extended  a  period ;  nor  can  it  be 
even  deduced  from  this  circumstance  what  thoughts  Adam  himself 
might  have  entertained  of  God  when  in  his  calmer  senses.  And 
as  to  the  other  instances  cited  by  Seiler,  they  are  derived  from 
anthropomorphitic  expressions,  which  cannot  be  considered  as  the 
standard  of  the  rational  sentiments  of  the  men  who  used  them, 
and  which  arc  of  frequent  occurrence  even  in  the  prophetical 
books,  at  a  period  of  confessedly  much  greater  advancement  in 
civilization.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  the  ex- 
istence of  any  degree  of  trust  in  God  as  the  guardian,  ruler,  and 
judge  of  the  world,  such  as  is  observed  among  the  pious  patriarchs, 
and  is  celebrated  by  the  later  Prophets,  by  Jesus,  and  the  Apostles, 
if  it  be  assumed  that  mankind  were  still  in  their  cradle,  that  they 
believed  God  could  be  deceived,  that  he  must  come  down  upon 
earth  to  see  what  men  were  doing,  &c.  The  reader  will  find 
those  views  of  the  religious  knowledge  of  the  primitive  race  more 
agreeable  to  truth,  which  are  given  by  Muntiiighe,  in  his  w(u-k, 
ol'teii  before  referred  to,  '  The  History  ol'  Man  according  to  the 
Bible.' — IIjebinua. 
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this  name  the  Deity  was  distinguished  from  the 
false  gods  of  the  heathens.*  He  had  no  form  or 
simihtude,  either  of  man  or  any  other  being,  and 
it  was  made  a  poHtical  offence  to  represent  him  by 
an  image.  He  is  mightier  than  all  other  gods ; 
the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  all  things ;  holy;  abhorring 
evil;  gracious  and  merciful.  These  and  similar 
epithets  were  applied  to  the  Deity  by  Moses,  Joshua, 
Samuel,  and  all  the  succeeding  prophets,  by 
whom  they  were  often  repeated  and  expanded, 
and   made  use   of  to   foster  religious    sentiments 


*  The  writer  here  follows  those  interpreters  who  deduce  from 
Exodus  vi.  2,  that  the  name  Jehovah  was  unknown  to  the  patri- 
archs before  the  time  of  Moses ;  from  whence  it  follows,  that  Moses 
uses  the  name  only  by  anticipation,  and  has  thus  inserted  it  into  the 
previous  history,  as  often  as  it  occurs,  in  narrating  the  events  of 
earlier  times.  But  this  notion  is  very  improbable  on  more  accounts 
than  one.  In  the  first  place,  the  name  is  found  in  those  very 
ancient  documents,  Gen.  ii.  4,  and  chap.  iii.  which  are  generally 
acknowledged  to  have  been  written  before  the  time  of  Moses.  In 
the  second  place,  we  find  repeated  examples  of  the  use  of  this 
name  by  the  patriarchs  (chap.  xiv.  22;  xxiv.  3  ;  xxviii.  IG), 
who  are  stated  to  have  even  addressed  him  by  that  name.  It  is 
hard  to  suppose  in  such  accounts,  that  Moses  should  make  them 
use  a  name  which  he  himself  afterwards  says  was  unknown  to  the 
same  patriarchs.  Above  all,  it  is  in  the  third  place  observable, 
that  God  himself  more  than  once,  in  addressing  the  patriarchs, 
says,  "  I  am  Jehovah"  (chap.  xv.  7  ;  xviii.  13).  It  is  on  these 
accounts  that  other  interpreters  prefer  to  understand  the  saying 
(Exodus  xvi.  3)  in  this  sense, — that  God  had  indeed  made  himself 
known  to  their  ancestors  by  his  deeds,  but  still  not  as  Jehovah, 
the  unchangeable  and  true  God,  inasmuch  as  the  promises  made 
to  the  patriarchs  were  both  unfulfilled  in  regard  to  them,  and  were 
now  first  about  to  be  accompliyhed  for  their  posterity  in  the  time 
of  Moses. — IIeringa. 
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and  to  produce  good  resolutions.  These  were  still 
strengthened  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
promises  which  God  made  to  the  Israelites  by- 
Moses  and  the  other  prophets.  They  thereby 
retained  the  high  expectation  of  a  future  period  of 
national  splendour  and  felicity.  Jehovah,  their 
God,  was  the  only  God;  his  kingdom  was  to 
spread  over  all  nations.  The  false  gods  and  their 
worshippers  were  to  be  extirpated.  Israel  was 
Jehovah's  beloved  and  chosen  people,  through 
whom  his  knowledge  and  worship  was  to  be  main- 
tained, and  communicated  to  all  nations.  These 
genuine  Israelitish  notions  will  serve  as  a  guide  to 
the  interpreter  in  treating  of  the  dogmas  which 
occur  m  the  books  of  Moses,  the  Psalms,  the  Pro- 
verbs of  Solomon,  and  the  Prophets. 

§  149.     Third  Period— after  the  Exile. 

The  Jews  obtained,  by  their  dispersion  among  the 
heathen  nations,  many  opportunities  of  improving 
their  minds,  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
rational  knowledge  of  foreign  philosophers,  and  of 
preparing  for  a  more  spiritual  worship.  In  foreign 
lands  they  had  no  temple,  no  sacrifices;  they  were 
thus  accustomed  to  worship  God,  even  without  the 
aid  of  sacrifices,  in  each  place  of  their  sojourn. 
The  conceptions  of  the  learned  Jews  were,  in  this 
third  epoch,  from  the  Captivity  to  the  coming 
of  Christ,  gradually  becoming  more  refined ;  but 
mixed,  at  the  same  time,  with  theosophic  modes 
of  thinking,  derived  from  the  study  of  philosophy. 
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chiefly  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  some  Alexan- 
drian sages.  The  learned  natives  of  Palestine  fell 
into  the  custom  of  personifying  the  divine  attributes. 
There  existed  among  them  various  sects  and  new 
doctrines,  and,  consequently,  various  conceptions 
concerning  divine  and  spiritual  things,  which  were 
from  time  to  time  still  further  increased,  both  in 
Asia  and  Egypt,  by  philosophic  notions,  of  which 
something  shall  be  said  when  we  come  to  lay  down 
rules  for  the  interpretation  of  the  apocryphal 
books. 

§  150.  In  order  carefully  to  distinguish  these 
three  periods  in  the  history  of  the  increasing  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind,  and  the  improving  views  of  the 
people  with  respect  to  the  truths  of  rehgion,  the 
following  principles  appear  to  be  necessary  to  the 
interpreter. 

1.  The  objective  truths  of  religion  remained  the 
same,  as  to  their  real  import,  throughout  all  these 
periods.  (Jehovah  remained  the  same  God,  whe- 
ther his  nature  was  supposed  to  consist  in  a  subtle 
tire,  in  light,  or  in  ether.) 

2.  The  subjective  notions  of  religion  which  men 
entertained  were  as  various  as  the  men  who  held 
them. 

3.  The  increase,  extension,  and  refinement  of 
religious  sentiments  were  very  gradual  in  their  pro- 
gress. The  greater  part  of  the  Jews  frequently 
relapsed  into  ignorance  and  gross  sensuousness, 
partly  from  their  strong  addiction  to  polytheism. 
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partly  from  their  habits  of  hfe  and  defective  edu- 
cation. 

4.  In  accordance  with  the  various  modes  of 
thinking  and  the  usage  of  words  in  common  hfe, 
their  doctrines  were  necessarily  from  time  to  time 
written  and  propounded  in  other  expressions 
adapted  to  each  period,  in  order  to  render  them 
intelligible  to  the  men  who  lived  at  the  time. 

5.  The  interpreter  should,  therefore,  in  explain- 
ing the  doctrines  contained  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  guard  against  some  faults  which  were 
formerly  very  often,  and  are  still  in  some  instances, 
committed  by  many  divines  and  philosophers,  who 
either  (1.),  transfer  to  a  former  age  the  superior 
knowledge  of  subsequent  periods;  or  (2.),  ascribe  to 
the  Jews  who  lived  at  a  later  period  the  ignorance 
and  weakness  of  their  ancestors ;  or  (3.),  what  is 
still  worse,  transfer  the  notions  contained  in  the 
New  Testament  to  the  writings  of  Moses. 

On  these  subjects,  besides  Eichhorn's  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament,  the  following  works 
may  be  read: — 

Jerusalem,  Briefe  iiber  die  Mosaichen  Schriften  und  Philoso- 
phie  (Letters  on  the  Mosaic  Writings  and  Philosophy). 
1787,  3d  Ed. 

Lessing,  Die  Erziehung  des  Menschcngeschlechts  (The  Educa- 
tion of  the  Human  Race),     lierlin,  1780. 

[John  George  Rosenmuller,  Geschiedkundige  Verhandeling 
over  deu  Trapswijzen  Voortgang  der  Godlyke  Openbaringen. 
Nevens  een  Aanhangsel  van  Aanmerkingen  op  Lessing's 
Geschrift,  getijteld,  de  Opvoeding  van  het  menschen  ge- 
slacht.  Uit  het  Iloogduitch.  Naar  de  Tvvccde  Uitgavc, 
mit  bygcvoegdo  Aantcckcningcn  [Historical  Treatise  on  the 
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Gradual  Progress  of  Divine  Revelations  :  with  an  Appendix, 
containing  Remarks  on  Lessing's  publication,  entitled,  The 
Education  of  the  Human  Race.  Translated  into  Dutch 
from  the  German  of  John  George  Rosenmuller,  by  A.  Ypey. 
2d  Edit,  with  additional  Notes  by  the  Translator].  Haarl. 
1 792. — Heringa.] 

K.  L.  WoLTMANN,  Grundriss  der  Altern  Menschengeschichte 
(Sketch  of  the  Ancient  History  of  Mankind).     Jena,  1796. 

Abriss  der  Hebr.  Kultur  bis  auf  das  Zeitalter  Jesu,  besonders 
mit  Hinsicht  auf  die  Fortschritte  ihrer  Moral  (Sketch  of  He- 
brew Worship  to  the  time  of  Jesus,  chiefly  with  regard  to  the 
Progress  of  its  Moral  System,  in  Hencke's  Magazin,  b.  III.) 

Theologie  des  Alten  Test,  oder  Abriss  der  Religiosen  Begriflfe 
von  den  altesten  Zeiten  bis  auf  den  Anfang  der  Christlichen 
Epoche  (The  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  a  Sketch 
of  Religious  Opinions,  from  the  most  ancient  Times  to  the 
Commencement  of  the  Christian  Era).     Leipsig,  1 796. 

[Muntinghe's  Geschiedenis  der  Menscheid  [History  of 
Mankind]  ;  often  before  referred  to. — Heringa.J 

Also  the  following  work  : — 

Kritischer  Versuch  zu  einer  Erliiuterung  der  Mosaischen  Ge- 
schichte  [Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Elucidation  of  the  Mo- 
saic History].     Gorlitz,  1795. 

§  151.  There  are  distinct  periods  to  be  observed 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  ethics  as  well  as  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Old  Testament. 

1.  From  Adam  to  Moses. 

In  this  period,  men  were  chiefly  employed  in 
bodily  occupations :  thus  they  first  learned  the 
distinction  between  natural  good  and  evil.  What- 
ever produced  agreeable  sensations,  without  being 
followed  by  pain  or  inconvenience,  they  learned, 
from  experience,  to  consider  good,  and  to  account 
the   contrary    evil.     They   therefore  acted   wiselv 
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when  they  chose  the  good;  unwisely  when  they 
chose  the  evil.  They  had  no  ideas  of  ethics  pro- 
perly so  called.  Even  the  laws  were  chiefly  limited 
to  bodily  occupations.  Thou  shall  not  eat  of  it; 
thou  shall  not  touch  it.  Gen.  iii.  But  men  were 
further  led  to  the  practice  of  morality  by  two  me- 
thods ;  namely,  by  their  knowledge  of  God,  and  by 
their  connection  with  other  men  in  large  commu- 
nities. The  idea  of  a  God  excited  the  impulses 
of  conscience.  They  acknowledged  the  good  as 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  the  evil  as  some- 
thing which  he  had  forbidden.  Now,  as  they,  with 
the  approbation  of  their  conscience,  chose  the  good, 
in  compliance  with  the  will  of  God,  and  rejected 
the  evil,  so  they  were,  consequently,  free  agents, 
and  exercised  religious  virtue.  But  there  were  few 
indeed  among  the  persons  who  then  lived  who 
listened  to  the  voice  of  God  in  the  conscience. 
Gen.  vi.  1 — 4.  xviii.*      (See   my  Animadversiones 

*  This  entire  statement  of  the  moral  principles  of  mankind 
before  Moses,  and  of  the  morality  then  understood,  is  superficial  and 
inaccurate  in  the  extreme.  Adam,  Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham, 
and  Joseph,  arc  all  here  set  down  in  one  rank.  An  original 
moral  rectitude  is  not  once  thought  of;  divine  revelations, — in- 
struction in  duties, — commandments, — are  not  once  even  named. 
Divine  and  extraordinary  ordinances,  rewards,  punishments,  and 
their  influence  on  moral  sentiments,  are  passed  over  in  silence.  It 
clearly  appears  from  the  history  (Gen.  iii.  iv.  vi.  xxii. ;  compare  also 
xviii.  25.  xix.  8,  9),  that  in  this  period,  the  notion  of  moral  good 
and  evil  existed  independently  of  natural  good  and  evil,  although 
the  last  was  connected  with  tlie  first  by  the  will  of  the  legislator. 
This  subject  is  admirably  handled  in  Muntinghe's  History  of 
Man, — Uliunga. 
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ad  Histonam  morum  et  eorum  Doctrinam.     Erlang. 
1770.) 

§  152.  The  other  period  of  the  history  of  the  mora- 
lity of  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  time  of  Moses 
to  the  termination  of  the  Exile,  was  the  period  of 
the  development  of  moral  sentiments  among  the 
Israehtes.  Their  notions  of  duties  and  laws  were 
most  closely  connected  with  the  newly-constituted 
theocracy.  All  the  ordinances  of  Moses  were 
regarded  by  the  Israelites  as  divine  commands, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  given  evidence  of  his  being  a 
servant  of  God.  Jehovah  was  the  Lawgiver,  the 
Governor,  and  the  Judge  of  his  people.  All  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  Moses  are  to  be  regarded 
from  this  point  of  view.  The  family  of  Jacob  were 
the  people  consecrated  to  the  only  true  God ;  every 
participator  in  the  benefits  and  the  hopes  of  Israel, 
was  to  conform  himself,  in  all  his  acts  and  his 
omissions,  to  the  law  of  God.  There  was  no  dis- 
tinction made  between  political  laws  and  those  re- 
lating to  religion.  The  Israelite  was  impelled,  by 
veneration  for  God  and  obedience  to  his  laws,  to 
bathe  himself  in  water  according  to  the  ritual  law 
of  purification ;  and  was,  from  the  self-same  prin- 
ciple of  obedience  and  gratitude,  bound  to  afford 
relief  to  the  poor  and  needy.  His  whole  life  was  to 
be  sanctified  to  Jehovah  his  God ;  for  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  divinely-appointed  priesthood.  Exod.  xix.  6. 

Observation. — The  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  contended  as  to 
which  was  the  greatest  commandment  in  tlie  law ;  but  they  made 
no  distinction  between  moral,  ecclesiastical,  and  civil  laws.   The 
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system  of  morals  in  the  books  of  Moses  and  the  Proplicts  is  a 
religious  morality,  and  the  spirit  of  the  [external]  worship  is  a 
moral  religion. 

§  153.  But  the  christian  interpreter  is  bound, 
notwithstanding,  to  make  great  distinctions  in  the 
Mosaical  laws. 

1.  The  writings  of  Moses  contain  the  eternal, 
unchangeable  moral  laws,  which  define  the  duty  of 
mankind  towards  God,  their  neighbour,  and  them- 
selves. These  lie  scattered  throughout  the  whole 
history,  both  before  and  after  the  giving  of  the  law ; 
they  are  recommended  by  examples,  and  inculcated 
by  forcible  admonitions.  Exod.  xxii.  xxiii.  Levit. 
xix.  xxviii.  Deut.  vi.  vii.  x.  The  history  of  Abraham, 
and  more  especially  that  of  Joseph,  recorded  by 
Moses  in  his  first  book,  abounds  in  moral  principles. 
See  Niemeyer's  Characteristics  of  the  Bible,  Vols.  I. 
and  II. 

2.  The  writings  of  Moses  contain  also  temporary 
and  local  laws,  relating  partly  to  the  sacrificial 
worship,  and  certain  other  ceremonies,  and  partly 
to  political  objects.  These  were  founded  on  the 
peculiar  nature,  the  unrefined  sensuousness,  and 
the  limited  degree  of  enlightenment,  of  the  people 
to  whom  they  were  given,  and,  in  some  measure, 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  country  in  which  the 
Israelites  abode  for  forty  years,  and  the  land  which 
was  to  be  their  future  dwelling-place  ;  but  chicfiy  on 
the  remarkable  designatioii  of  the  genuine  Israelite 
and  true  worshipper  of  God,  by  whom,  in  the  course 
of  time,  tlie  knowledge  and  worship  of  God  were  to 
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be  preserved  to  futurity,  or  again  to  be  restored, 
and  finally  spread  over  all  nations. 

§  154.  It  would,  therefore,  betray  a  want  of 
penetration  into  the  spirit  of  the  temporary  and 
local  ordinances  of  Moses,  to  consider  them  as,  in 
many  instances,  the  arbitrary  commands  of  a 
despot,  who  issued  them  merely  in  compliance  with 
his  own  will.  Whatever  view  be  taken  of  Moses,* 
whether  he  is  considered  as  the  greatest  prophet  of 
Israel,  or  as  a  man  of  great  learning,  who  accom- 
modated himself  to  the  views  of  his  people,  his  laws 
must  be  considered  as  a  work  of  divine  and  special 
jwovidence,  by  which  important  objects  were  to 
be  attained. 

All  the  Mosaic  ordinances  of  this  nature  con- 
tain a  system  of  instruction  in  religion  placed 
perpetually  before  the  senses, — a  continual  repe- 
tition of  duties  towards  God,  and  a  daily  renewed 
exercise  therein ;  they  served,  therefore,  as  a  divine 
guide  to  true  felicity  and  virtue,  such  as  was 
adapted  to  that  sensuous  people.  Their  views  of 
moral  truths  became  every  day  more  distinct  and 


*  The  man  who  does  not  acknowledge  Moses  to  be  a  mes- 
senger of  God,  and  a  legislator  authorized  by  him,  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  Divine  guidance,  contradicts  the  clear 
declarations  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  ;  must  look  upon  this  most 
discreet  and  excellent  man  as  a  fanatic  or  impostor ;  the  whole 
history  of  the  Israelites  he  must  hold  to  be  a  fable  ;  and  the  entire 
account  of  the  guidance  of  this  people  by  the  Deity  becomes 
enigmatical  in  the  highest  degree. — Heringa. 
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accurate.  What  a  variety  of  beautiful  moral  lessons 
are  contained  in  the  Psalms !  The  writings  of 
Solomon  abound  in  instructions  in  religious  virtues, 
although  the  Proverbs  consist  chiefly  of  coun- 
sels of  prudence  and  happiness  only.  Duty  and 
reverence  towards  Jehovah  were  the  motives  which 
influenced  the  Israelites  in  the  practice  of  goodness, 
and  the  avoidance  of  evil.  All  the  exhortations  of 
the  prophets  are  directed  to  the  excitement  of 
similar  religious  virtues ;  and  when  they  denounce 
great  and  terrible  punishments  against  the  trans- 
gressors of  the  Divine  laws,  it  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  prevailing  vices,  for  such  reck- 
less and  abandoned  men  could  not  be  influenced 
and  amended  by  milder  methods,  or  by  the  rewards 
which  accompany  the  practice  of  goodness. 

§  155.  The  following  rules  are  here  added,  in 
order  to  enable  future  interpreters  to  form  more 
accurate  judgments  of  the  intrinsic  worth  and  the 
true  sense  of  the  various  laws  of  Moses. 

Many  of  the  ordinances  which  were  given  to  the 
Israelites  for  a  certain  definite  time  were  intended 
to  serve, 

1.  To  maintain  a  perpetual  memory  of  the  great 
truth,  that  there  is  but  one  God. 

2.  Some,  to  preserve  the  people  from  poly- 
theism, and  other  heathen  abominations. 

3.  Others,  to  furnish  the  Israelites  with  something 
similar  to,  but  better  than,  the  external  worship  of 
the  idolaters,  in    order   that  they  should  feel    no 
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inclination   to  be  present  at  their  pompous  wor- 
ship. 

4.  Many  of  the  ceremonial  institutions  and  re- 
ligious usages  served  as  a  constant  stimulus  to  the 
practice  of  their  duties  towards  God,  to  trusting  in 
his  grace,  to  loving  and  obeying  him.  (Hereunto 
appertain  sin  and  thank-offerings,  feasts,  new  moons, 
and  sabbaths.) 

5.  Not  a  few  of  these  ordinances  tended  to 
excite  the  Israelites  to  works  of  philanthropy  and 
brotherly  love.     (For  example,  the  feast-offerings.) 

6.  By  others  the  several  communities  were 
habituated  to  cleanliness,  and  to  abstinence  from 
unwholesome  food  ;  and  these  and  such  like 
injunctions  had  the  additional  object  of  promoting 
population  in  the  state. 

7.  Several  ordinances  were  designed  to  restrain 
the  Israelites  from  certain  excesses — for  instance, 
incest, — and  from  cruelty  to  men  and  beasts, — 
and  gradually  to  civilize  the  rude  inhabitants. 

These,  and  similar  objects  of  the  law  of  Moses, 
serve  the  more  strongly  to  lead  the  interpreter  to 
observe  therein  the  hidden  wisdom  of  the  Deity, 
which  is  concealed  from  the  eye  of  the  common 
observer. 

§  156.  But  the  excellencies  of  the  moral  pre- 
cepts and  ordinances  of  Moses  should  not  induce 
us  to  forget  their  imperfections,  or,  by  artificial 
interpretations,  to  ascribe  to  them  meanings  which 
they  do  not  naturally  contain. 

o 
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1.  The  Decalogue  is  not  a  general  abstract  of 
all  commandments,  much  less  a  system  of  ethics, 
but  is  merely  a  compendious  statement  of  what  is 
especially  forbidden,  and  what  should  be  principally 
observed,  in  a  Theocracy.  There  is  thus,  for  instance, 
but  a  show  of  learning  in  the  discovery,  that  in  the 
prohibition.  Thou  shall  not  kill,  the  chief  part  of  our 
duty  towards  our  neighbour  is  comprehended.* 

2.  It  should  be  carefully  observed,  that  Moses  in- 
culcated upon  the  Israelites  no  general  principles  of 
philanthropy  for  this  reason,  that,  in  consequence  of 
their  invincible  addiction  to  idolatry,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  separate  them  from,  rather  than  encourage 

*  It  is  possible,  doubtless,  to  go  too  far  in  this  kind  of  spiritual 
explanation ;  and  this  fault  is  committed  when  the  superior 
morality  of  the  Christian  religion  is  transferred  to  the  law  of 
Moses ;  but  this  brief  abstract  of  the  duties  prescribed  to  Israel 
under  the  Theocracy  ought  to  be  explained  according  to  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  law.  Thus  if,  in  other  passages,  certain  vices  are 
found  prohibited,  or  certain  virtues  enjoined,  which  may  be 
appositely  included  in  the  class  of  vices  or  virtues  literally  ex- 
pressed in  the  ten  commandments,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of 
the  old  law  to  suppose  that  the  legislator  intended  by  these  short 
statements  to  remind  the  Israelites  of  something  further.  For 
example  : — the  command  not  to  hill,  contains  also  this  senti- 
ment. Thou  shalt  in  no  respect  injure  the  life  or  health  of 
another;  and  the  command,  Thou  shalt  not  steal,  intimates, 
at  the  same  time,  Thou  shalt  not,  by  unjust  means,  defraud  any 
one  of  his  property.  Moreover,  if  the  rule  be  not  acquiesced  in, 
that  those  virtues  are  commanded  which  are  opposite  to  the  pro- 
hibited vices,  there  is  not,  throughout  this  abstract  of  command- 
ments, a  single  word  mentioned  respecting  duties  to  others : — a 
fact  which  contradicts  the  spirit  of  the  laws  of  Moses,  as  well  as 
the  explanation  of  them  given  by  Jesus  (Matt.  v.  xxii.  37),  and 
by  Paul  (Rom.  xiii.  9,  Sec.) — IIerinoa. 
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them  to  a  bond  of  amity  with,  the  heathens.    Huma- 
nity to  strangers  was,  however,  recommended. 

3.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  their 
moral  weakness,  and  the  strength  of  their  sensual 
affections,  as  well  as  their  inveterate  evil  habits, 
rendered  it  necessary  to  make  some  allowances  to 
that  people,  and  not  to  strain  the  law  to  too  high  a 
pitch  of  moral  perfection.  On  this  account,  poly- 
gamy, divorce,  avenging  of  blood,  and  several  other 
things,  were  not  entirely  prohibited,  but  merely 
had  limits  assigned  to  them.  In  short,  the 
Mosaic  institution  and  laws  were  the  best  that 
could  have  existed  at  that  time  among  men  who 
were  yet  at  so  low  a  degree  of  civilization  ;  and  it 
is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  no  nation  at  that 
time  had  superior  institutions  of  religion  or  civil 
polity ;  but  even  this  was  but  a  commencement, — 
a  foundation  on  which  a  noble  edifice  of  religion 
and  ethics  was  to  be  subsequently  erected. 

4.  In  like  manner,  the  religious  men  of  whom 
Moses  makes  mention  in  his  writings,  such  as 
Abraham,  Jacob,  and  others,  were  as  highly  im- 
proved and  civilized  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to 
be  in  their  days,  but  they  were  still  very  ignorant 
in  many  things  relating  to  ethics,  and  beset  with 
many  weaknesses  and  defects. 

5.  From  the  sentiments  of  the  nations  who  inha- 
bited the  borders  of  Canaan,  and  with  whom  the 
Israelites  had  intercourse,  or  were  engaged  in  war, 
there  arose  an  unavoidable  deficiency  in  their  own 
moral  sentiments.    They  imagined  that  it  was  right 

o  2 
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to  render  to  a  heathen  evil  for  evil;  they  held  impre- 
cations against  the  enemies  of  God's  people  to  be  not 
only  lawful,  but  meritorious.  How  this,  notwith- 
standing, is  to  be  excused,  shall  be  shewn  in  laying 
down  principles  for  the  explanation  of  the  Psalms. 

6.  Many  errors  in  morals  arose  also  from  the 
fact,  that  laws  and  morals  were  mixed  together  in 
the  Mosaic  institution.  It  is,  however,  an  erroneous 
idea  of  some  commentators,  that  none  but  external 
actions  are  commanded  and  forbidden  in  the  laws 
of  Moses,  without  any  reference  to  dispositions, 
motives,  intentions,  and  resolutions  ;  in  short,  that 
nothing  whatever  of  the  operations  of  the  mind 
occurred  in  his  system  of  legislation.  AVhen 
actions  were  forbidden  by  God,  much  more  were 
the  springs  of  those  actions, — evil  thoughts  and 
inchnations ;  and  as  love  to  God  and  our  neighbour 
is  enjoined,  so  is  the  act  of  coveting,  which  lies  in 
the  mind,  expressly  prohibited. 

7.  It  is  also  partly  true,  that  no  other  than 
motives  addressed  to  the  senses  are  held  out  in  the 
writings  of  Moses  as  an  inducement  to  the  practice 
of  good.  We  find  in  his  writings,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  entire  of  the  Old  Testament,  no 
expectation  of  heavenly,  or  more  than  terrestrial 
happiness ;  *  but  are  not  love  and  gratitude  towards 

*  It  was  not  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  Mosaic  code,  and 
its  design  as  a  system  of  state  legishition,  to  propose  motives 
for  their  observance,  derived  from  a  future  state  of  retribution. 
We  may  even  subscribe  to  the  reasoning  of  Warburton,  in  de- 
ducing, from  this  very  peculiarity,  an  argument  for  the  assurance 
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God,  and  submission  to  his  will,  pure  motives  to 
the  practice  of  virtue  ? 

which  Moses  must  have  entertained  of  his  divine  mission,  namely, 
that  he  did  not,  like  other  legislators,  hold  out  the  punishments 
of  a  future  state  as  a  threat  against  neglect   of   his  laws,   but 
sanctioned  them  by  the  punishments  of  this  life,  of  which  the 
people  had  experimental  proofs.     But  it  is  going  too  far  to  say 
that  neither  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  nor  throughout  the  entire 
Old  Testament,  do  there  occur  any  motives  whatever  derived  from 
a  future  state,  and  that  in  these  sacred  writings  there  is  not  even  an 
expectation  held  out  of  more  than  earthly  felicity.     We  perceive 
in  the  writings  of  Moses  the  notion  of  a  state  of  living  union, 
in  which  the  children  after  death  will  be  joined  with  their  fathers 
(Gen.  XV.  15;  xxv.  8,  9, 17;  xxxv.29;  xxxvii.35;  Deut.  xxii.  50; 
and   elsewhere).     Some  of  his  laws,   also,  are  founded  on  the 
acknowledged  truth,  that  the  dead  will  live  again  in  another  state. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  prohibition  to  consult  the  dead  (Deut.  xviii. 
10,  11),   and    to   shew  excessive  sorrow  for    their    loss,  as   the 
Israelites  were  God's  children    (Deut.  xiv.  1,  2).     Also    the  in- 
junction concerning  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  hanged,  who 
were   cursed   of  God    (Deut.  xxi.  22,  23).     Expectations   of   a 
better  and  a  happy  life  are   likewise  perceptible    in   the    dying 
Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  18);  and  the  wish  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiii.  10). 
Without  this  belief,  the  Divine   assurance,  "  I  am  the  God  of 
Abraham,"  &c.   (Exod.  iii.  G),  would  have  no  meaning ;  for,  as 
our  Saviour  teaches  (Matt.  xxii.  31,32),  "  God  is  not  the  God 
of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living."     Without  this  belief,  the  pious 
patriarchs  of  the  Israelitish  nation  could  not  have  exercised  that 
trust  in  God  which  is  the  soul  of  all  religion,  and  which  is  pro- 
posed to  us  as  an  example  (Heb.  xi.  13 — 16).     No  less  evident 
are  the  prospects  of  a  better  state  in  other  books  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  such  as  Ps.  xvi.  8 — 1 1 ;  Ixxiii.  24 — 28  ;  Prov.  xiv. 32. 
If  the  reader  wishes  to  see  these  and  other  arguments  more  fully 
stated,    he    can    consult   Michaelis'  and  Colberg's    '  Argumenta 
Immortalitatis   Animorum    Humanorum    et    Futuri    Sasculi    ex 
Mose  collecta,  in    Michaelis  Syntagma  Comment.'     Gottingen, 
1759,  p.  80,  sqq.     And  John  Jac.  Metelerkamp,   'Diss.  Exeget. 
Theol.  continens  Vestigia  Doctrinoe  de  Immortalitate  Animorum 
in  Libris  Veteris  Instrument!  obvia.'  Harderiv.  1799. — Heringa. 
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There  were  also  abundant  grounds  to  induce 
Moses  to  confine  himself  to  the  promise  of  tem- 
poral happiness,  and  the  denunciation  of  temporal 
punishment.  The  heathens  expected  a  reward  of 
earthly  abundance  from  their  gods.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  Jehovah  should  make  the  same  promise 
to  his  people,  but  this  was  to  endure  only  so  long 
as  Israel  remained  faithful  in  the  worshipping  of 
Him. 

Concerning  all  these,  and  other  peculiarities, 
excellencies,  and  imperfections,  in  the  moral  and 
other  laws  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  as  well  as  the 
moral  characters  of  the  persons  occurring  in  the 
biblical  history,  the  following  works  are  the  most 
essential : — 

JoH.  Spenceri  de  Legibus  Hebraeorum  Ritualibus  eorumque 
Rationibus.  Libri  Quatuor.  Praemittitur  Christoph.  ^Matt. 
Pfaffii  Dissertatio  Prscliminaris.  Tubing.  1732.  2  vols, 
folio, 

John  David  Miciiaelis,  Mosaisch  Recht.  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine,  1770,  1775.  G  vols.  8vo.  [Dutch  translation, 
Haerlem,  1772,  1778.  7  vols.  gr.  8vo.]  [There  is  an  ex- 
cellent English  translation  of  this  well-known  and  valuable 
work,  entitled : — 

Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses.  By  the  late  Sir  John 
David  Michaems,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Gottingen.  Translated  from  the  German,  by 
Alexander  Smith,  D.D.  London,  1814.  4  vols.  8vo.] — Tr. 

Hess's  History  of  the  Israelites,  and  Library  of  Sacred  History, 
already  referred  to. 

Letters  of  certain  Jews  to  M.  de  Voltaire.  [Translated  by  the 
Rev.  Philip  Lefanu,  D.D.  Dublin,  1777.  2  vols.  Svo.] 
This  work,  which  was  originally  written  in  French,  by  the 
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Abbot   Antoine    Guenee,   was    translated    into    Dutch    in 
1774—1782.     Amsterdam. 
C.  F.  Staudlinn,  Geschichte  der  Sittenlehre  Jesu.     [History 
of    the    Ethics   of    Jesus.]        Gottingen,    1799.       Vol.  I. 
p.  111—190. 

But  principally : — 

Aug.  Herm.  Niemeyer's  Characteristik  der  Bibel.  [Charac- 
teristics of  the  Bible.]  Halle,  3d  Ed.  1795.  Dutch  trans- 
lation, 1779  —  1783.     Amsterdam,  6  vols.  8vo. 

[Rabbi  Mosis  Maimonidis  More  Nebochim  ;  seu  Doctor  Per- 
plexorum,  ad  dubia  et  obscuriora  Scriptural  loca  rectius 
intelligenda,  Veluti  Clavem  continens.  Latine  conversus  a 
Johanna  Buxtorfio  filio.     Basilese,  1629.     4to. 

The  Reasons  of  the  Laws  of  Moses,  from  the  '  More  Nebochim' 
of  Maimonides,  with  Notes,  Dissertations,  and  a  Life  of  the 
Author.     By  James  Townley,  D.D.    London,  1827.    8vo. 

The  '  More  Nebochim,  or  Instructor  of  the  Perplexed,'  was 
written  originally  in  Arabic,  by  the  learned  Jewish  Rabbi,  Moses 
Ben  Maimon,  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century, 
when  it  was  translated  into  Hebrew,  under  the  author's  super- 
intendence, by  Rabbi  Samuel  Aben  Tybbon.  It  contains  an 
excellent  exposition  of  the  groimds  and  reasons  of  the  Mosaic  laws. 
Dr.  Townley  has  given  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  added  many 
valuable  notes. 

Lex  Dei,  sive  Mosaicarum  et  Romanorum  Legum  collatio. 
E  Codicibus  Manuscriptis  Vindobonensi  et  Vercellensi 
nuper  Repertis  auctam  atque  emendatam  edidit,  Notisque 
et  Indicibus  illustravit  Fredericus  Blume.  Bonnse,  1833. 
8vo. 

Histoire  des  Institutiones  de  Moise  et  du  Peuple  Hebreu. 
Par  J.  Salvador.     Paris,  1828.     3  vols.  8vo. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  to  represent  Moses  as  an  enlightened 
and  liberal  legislator.  A  portion  of  it  is  devoted,  by  its  Jewish 
author,  to  shew  from  the  statements  of  the  Evangelists  them- 
selves that  Christ  was  legally  condemned.  It  was  replied  to  by  the 
eminent  advocate,  Dupin  the  elder,  in  a  masterly  refutation, 
entitled,  *  Jesus  devant  Caiphe  et  Pilate.'  Paris,  1828.  8vo.  See 
Mr.  Home's  Introduction,  Bib.  App.  p.  353—4.  7th  Ed.] — Tr. 


APPENDIX, 

SHOWING    SOME     OF     THE     MOST     USEFUL     WORKS     IN     WHICH      THE 
HISTORICAL    BOOKS    OF    THE    OLD    TESTAMENT    ARE    EXPLAINED. 

The  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  were  written  from  the  time  of  Joshua  to 
the  Babylonian  exile,  and  subsequently, — are  to 
be  interpreted  according  to  the  canons  already  laid 
down,  §  87—121. 

The  helps  which  are  pointed  out.  Chap.  II.  §  128, 
will  be  also  necessary.  Nothing  therefore  re- 
mains but  to  point  out  some  good  books,  which 
may  facilitate  their  explanation,  or  serve  for  their 
revision  in  some  cases. 

JoHANN.  Clerici,  Translatio  cum  Parapbrasi  Perpetua  V.  T. 

Vols.  I.  &  II.    Genesis Deut.     Ed.   2.     Amst.    1710. 

Libri  Histor.  Vol.  III.  lb.  1708,  fol. 

Jo.  Aug.  Dathe,  Pentateuchus  ex  Recensione  Textus  Hebrsei 
et  Versionum  Aiitiquarum,  Latine  Versus  Notisque  Philol. 
et  Crit.  illustratus.  Halae,  (ed.  ult.  1791).  Libri  Historici 
V.T.     Ibid.  1784.  gr.  Svo. 

The  Scbolia  of  Professor  Roseniniiller,  as  well  as  those  of  Schulz 
and  Bauer,  contain  the  most  useful  and  necessary  information 
in  respect  of  those  books. 

The  Exegetical  Manual  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  Clergymen, 
Scholars,  and  the  Unlearned,  commenced  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor ViTALE,  in  1793,  and  continued  after  his  death  by 
John  Gottl.  Beygang,  Leipsic,  1797,  contains  much  useful 
information,  derived  from  Michaelis,  and  other  commentators. 
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In  the  '  Repertory  for  Biblical  and  Oriental  Literature,'  and 
in  Eichhorn's  'General  Library  of  Biblical  Literature,' B.  VIII. 
p.  1021 — 1068,  there  are  many  excellent  single  treatises,  as 
well  as  reviews  of  theological  works  on  these  subjects. 

On  Ezra  and  the  books  of  Chronicles  much  information  in  respect 
of  verbal  interpretation  will  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Adnotationes  in  Hagiograpba  V.  T.  By  Christian  Benedict 
MicHAELis,      Halae,  1770.  4to. 

[Also  the  following  works  : — 

JoNGVR.  H.  CocKiNGA,  Vcrhand.  over  het  eerste  Bybelboek 
genoemd  Genesis  [Miss  H.  Cockinga  on  Genesis.]  Gron. 
1788—94.     4  vols.  gr.  8vo. 

Evert  Scheidius,  Het  boek  Genesis  met  de  gewoone  Neder- 
duitsche  Vertaling,  hier  en  daar,  volgends  de  niewste 
Waarnemingen,  veranderd,  en  met  bygevoegde  Aanmer- 
kingen  [The  Book  of  Genesis,  with  the  Common  Dutch 
Version,  occasionally  altered  conformably  to  the  latest 
Information,  with  Notes].  Two  Parts.  Hard.  1798-90, 
gr.  8vo. 

C.  G.  Hensler,  Bemerkingen  iiber  Stellen  in  den  Psalmen 
und  in  der  Genesis  [Remarks  on  Passages  in  the  Psalms 
and  Genesis].     Hamb.  und  Kiel,  1791,  gr.  8vo. 

John  Severin  Vater,  Commentar  iiber  den  Pentateuch  [Com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch].   1st  vol.  Halle,  1802.  gr.  8vo. 

Jacob  Scheidius,  Bybelsch  Huisboek  [Biblical  House-Book, 
Genesis Deut.]     Leyd.  1801.  gr.  8vo. 

C.  W.  Stronck.     Continuation   of    the   above,   Joshua 

2  Sam.     Leyd.  1804. 

C.  G.  Hensler,  Erlauterungen  der  ersten  Samuel  und  der 
Salomonischen  Denkspriiche  [Illustrations  of  1  Samuel  and 
the  Proverbs].     Hamb.  und  Kiel.  1796.] — Heringa. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  Interpretation  of  the  Poetical  Books  and  Passages  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

§  157.  The  books  and  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament^  which  are  composed  in  a  poetical  style, 
have  such  a  diversity  of  character,  from  the  various 
times  at  which  they  were  written,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  them  into  several  periods.  Four 
of  these  periodical  divisions  may  be  conveniently 
adopted. 

The  Jirst  embraces  short  historical  songs  and 
oracular  sentences ;  simplicity  and  obscure  brevity 
are  the  characteristic  of  these.  The  second  era  is 
that  of  heroic  song.  In  the  times  of  the  Judges 
the  actions  of  the  protectors  and  defenders  of  Israel 
were  celebrated  in  this.  Of  the  same  description 
are  inspiriting  war  songs,  and  songs  of  triumph. 
The  third  period  commences  with  the  schools  of  the 
prophets,  founded  by  Samuel,  in  which  the  art  of 
poetry  was  enlarged,  refined,  and  ennobled.  His- 
torical poems,  pastorals,  and  hymns  in  praise  of 
God,  were  placed  by  the  side  of  war  songs.  At 
length,  under  David  and  Solomon's  reign,  we 
approach  the  golden  age  of  Hebrew  poetry.    Here- 
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upon  succeeded  the  sublime  oracles  of  the  prophets. 
They  uttered,  in  solemn  strains,  promises  and 
threatenings,  and  described  better  times  to  come,  in 
imagery  borrowed  from  the  golden  age.  The  fourth 
epoch  coincides  with  the  time  at  and  subsequent 
to  the  Babylonian  captivity.  Then  the  fiery  energy 
of  the  prophetic  poetry  was  lost,  and  plaintive 
songs  of  woe  were  blended  alternately  with  jocund 
strains,  sung  in  hope  of  their  return  to  Zion,  and 
with  cheerful  festive  hymns,  in  which  the  expec- 
tation of  a  universal  kingdom  of  God  on  earth 
was  variously  expressed. 

§  158.  In  explaining  all  this  poesy,  we  must 
never  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  this  general 
rule:  that  with  regard  to  the  subject  and  contents, 
they  should  never  be  placed  in  the  same  class  with 
the  poetical  works  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
other  heathens.  For,  in  these  last,  besides  a  few 
historical  or  moral  truths,  nothing  is  found  but 
idle  poetic  fictions  of  gods  and  men  ;  performances 
and  events  which  never  occurred,  and  words  which 
were  never  spoken. 

The  biblical  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  com- 
prises no  such  empty  fictions,  but  is  founded  on 
true  Imtorij,  contains  the  faith  and  morals  of  a  true 
religion,  praises  of  the  one  true  God,  expressions  of 
hope  and  trust  in  his  promises,  &c.  Now  as  super- 
stition and  error  differ  from  truth,  the  poetry  in  the 
Bible  must  be  regarded  in  a  different  light  from 
the   fictions  of  idolaters,  and  their  subject  ^natter 
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differently  explained.  The  form,  however,  and 
composition  of  these  writings  have  a  closer  resem- 
blance to  the  style  of  profane  writers  of  poetry. 

§  159.  With  respect  to  the  external  form,  the 
various  species  of  Hebrew  poetry  may,  upon  the 
whole,  be  described  by  the  names  given  to  their 
poetic  compositions  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
but  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  their  arrangement 
and  disposition  are  of  the  same  kind.  The  follow- 
ing may  be  considered  as  distinct  species  of  Hebrew 
poetry. 

First,  Short  traditional  poems,  containing  anec- 
dotes of  Families,  for  the  purpose  of  handing  them 
down  to  posterity.     Second,  Longer   historico-re- 
ligious  poems ;    as,  for  example,   1  Moses    [Gen.] 
i.  &  ii. ;   also  Psalm  cxxxv.  cxxxvi.;   and  poems  of 
a  mythic  form,  1  Moses  [Gen.]  iii.  xi.*   Third,  Odes. 
These  are  subdivided  into,  (1.)  Hymns:  songs  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  for  Divine  worship.     (2.) 
Common   odes,  in  which  other  important  objects 
were  expressed  in  subhme imagery,  and  composed  in 
a  high  state  of  ecstasy;  and,  finally,  (3.)  War  songs, 
which  often  ascend  to  the  Ode.     Fourth,  Elegies, 
Lamentations,  Pastoral  lays,  and  Songs  in  praise  of 
Love.     Fifth,  Songs  of  a  middle  species,  which  do 
not  reach  the  strain  of  the  ode.     Sixth,  Didactic 
POEMS,  of  which  there  are,  (1.)  Many  short  ones  in 
the  Psalms,  and,    (2.)   Some  of  greater  length  in 

*  See  the  note  on  §  131.  p.  164. 
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Job  and  Ecclesiastes.  To  these  latter  belong 
(3.)  Parables,  Fables,  and  Allegories;  and,  finally,  (4.) 
Single  sententious  Apophthegms,  or  Proverbs. 

Observation. — The  Hebrews  have  no  separate  denominations 
for  all  these  kinds  of  poems.  The  general  name  of  Psalms 
under  which  name  all  kinds  of  poetry  seem  to  be  included,  is 
"lltttPj  which  is  derived  from  "'^J,  to  cut  in  pieces,  and 
thus  signifies  a  discourse  divided  into  small  parts.  ~1^?7 
has  a  less  extensive  signification.  The  word  "^^^^  is  '^ 
supplicatory  psalm ;  ^'^^,  a  figurative  and  sententious  sub- 
lime song,  in  which  truths  are  clothed  in  allegories,  as 
Prov.  i.  viii.  ix.  Also  short  moral  maxims,  expressed  in  sen- 
tentious figures,  are  so  named. 

§  160.  Each  of  the  above-named  kinds  of 
poetry  has  some  peculiarity,  which  must  be  con- 
stantly observed  by  the  interpreter,  and  according 
to  which  he  must  regulate  his  interpretation.  But 
he  must  learn  this  pecuharity,  not  from  modern 
Prelections,  nor  from  Roman  or  Greek  poetry,  but 
from  the  poetry  of  the  Bible  itself.  We  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  supplying  a  few  rules  here  for 
the  guidance  of  future  interpreters,  which  may  be 
elucidated  by  examples. 

1.  The  short  Family  and  Historical  poems  may 
be  altogether  considered  not  so  much  in  the  light  of 
poetry,  as  simply  narratives,  contained  in  ryth- 
mical stanzas  of  equal  length,  which  are  placed  in 
such  a  relative  union  with  each  other  that  there  is 
a  visible  harmony  of  the  corresponding  parts. 
For  instance.  Gen.  iv.  ix.  (The  short  prophecies 
of  the  greatest  antiquity  are  more  poetical.) 

2.    The    same   remark    serves    for    the    larger 
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historico-religious  poems,  which  merely  recite 
historical  facts,  and  at  most  are  but  divided  by 
choruses  into  short  sentences;  as  Ps. cxxxv. cxxxvi. 
cxlviii.  The  poems  of  a  mythic  form  are  to  be 
treated  nearly  as  parables,  of  which  something  has 
been  already  said,  §  131. 

3.  In  odes  and  hymns  the  interpreter  has  first  to 
collect  the  sentiments,  ideas,  and  truths,  which 
they  contain,  observe  their  proper  position  and 
connection  according  to  the  order  of  the  force 
of  imagination  (ideas),  or  to  investigate  their 
arrangement.  Consequently,  he  must  apply  him- 
self to  acquire  a  correct  feeling  of  the  strength  of 
the  several  expressions,  the  force  arising  from  their 
connection,  the  high  colouring  of  the  imagery  in 
which  the  truths  are  clothed,  the  peculiar  turn,  the 
fire,  and  the  animation  of  the  sacred  poet. 

4.  In  regard  to  war-songs,  the  interpreter  must 
transport  himself  into  the  perilous  situation  of  the 
Israelites,  surrounded  by  ferocious  heathen  nations, 
whom  they  considered  not  merely  as  their  own 
adversaries,  but  as  the  enemies  of  the  true  God 
and  his  religion.  The  rehgious  patriotism,  the 
valiant  reliance  on  Jehovah,  who  could  defend  his 
people  from  the  heathen  world,  besides  other 
genuine  Israelitish  sentiments,  are  to  be  pointed 
out, — and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  a  poet,  thus 
animated  by  the  true  heroic  sense,  must  neces- 
sarily feel  and  express  the  wish  that  God  would 
bring  all  his  enemies  to  the  dust.  Meanwhile  the 
Christian  interpreter  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
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followers  of  Jesus  have  no  right  to  adopt  such 
sentiments  into  their  hymns,  as  they  should  be 
guided  by  a  milder  spirit.  The  same  observation 
applies  to  all  the  other  imprecations  against  enemies. 
The  moral  sentiments  of  the  Israelites,  as  already 
observed,  (§  156,)  were  still  crude  and  imperfect. 

5.  In  the  explanation  of  elegies,  the  interpreter 
should   elucidate    the  notions  which    an    Israelite 
had  of  sufferings  under  persecution,  in  the  jaws  of 
death,  and  such  extreme  cases,  from    the  modes 
of  thinking  which  prevailed  at  that  time,  in  order 
perfectly  to  mark  the  deep  impressions  of  sorrow 
which  pervade  the  poem,  and  he  should  seek  to 
express,  in  suitable  words,    its   tender,   touching, 
and  pathetic  sentiments,  according  to  the  concep- 
tions of  a  complaining  Israelite.     He  should  also 
describe  his  grounds  of  confidence  according   to 
the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament;  according  to  the 
views  of  an  Israelite,  not  those  of  a  Christian.     It 
would  be  absurd  to  look  for  any  hopes  of  heaven 
in  the  poems  of  David.* 

It  would  be  superfluous  here  to  go  through  the 
other  kinds  of  Hebrew  poetry,  chiefly  as  notice 

*  The  author  calls  this  absurd.  I  am  not  convinced  of  this 
If  the  sixteenth  and  seventy-third  Psalms,  with  others,  in  which 
the  pious  songsters  of  those  times  express  their  confidence  of 
complete  deliverance  and  future  felicity,  be  attended  to,  and  if 
It  be  considered  how  little  value  and  force  a  religion  possesses 
in  which  there  is  no  reference  to  a  hereafter,  it  will  not  appear  so' 
very  ridiculous  in  the  interpreter,  especially  the  Christian  inter- 
preter (Heb.  XI.),  to  imagine  that  he  finds,  in  some  of  David's 
Psalms,  some  hopes  of  heaven.— Heringa. 
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will  be  taken  in  the  sequel  of  instructive  apoph- 
thegms and  proverbs,  and  of  the  larger  didactic 
poems. 

§  161.  Hebrew  poetry  has  this  character  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  other  nations:  —  1.  That  its  objects 
are  represented  as  considerably  magnified  or  dimi- 
nished beyond  the  reality ;  and,  2.  That  the  poet 
speaks,  for  the  most  part,  in  an  impassioned  and  ex- 
cited state  of  mind,  and  uses  words  which  seem  to 
express  more  than  they  really  do.  3.  That  he 
employs  bold  figures,  and  avails  himself  of  many 
uncommon  expressions.  4.  Add  to  this  the  pecuhar 
genius  of  oriental  poetry,  which  combines  and 
mingles  a  multiphcity  of  tropes  and  images  in  a 
much  greater  degree  than  the  poetry  of  the  west. 

Hence  follows  this  grand  rule.  The  interpreter 
of  Hebrew  poetry  must  not  adhere  too  scrupu- 
lously to  words,  but  look  more  to  things ;  he  must 
divest  the  ideas  of  their  embellishments,  in  order 
accurately  to  extract  the  truth  which  they  en- 
velop, and  to  penetrate  into  the  spirit  of  the  poet. 

Lowth, — and  Glass  in  his  Philologia  Sacra,  have 
collected  many  images  of  this  sort,  principally  such 
as  are  peculiar  to  Hebrew  poetry  ;  but  it  is  better  to 
render  oneself  acquainted  with  their  sense  by 
reading  with  attention  the  various  kinds  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  than  by  studying  them  out  of  their  proper 
connection,  in  such  extracts. 

The  PARALLELISM  which  exists  between  the  mem- 
bers of  a  verse  is  an  object  of  more  importance  to 
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the  interpreter  of  the  poetical  compositions  of  the 
Hebrews.  Each  verse,  or  short  period,  usually 
consists  of  two  members,  between  which  there 
exists  a  certain  relation,  by  virtue  of  which  one 
so  corresponds  with  the  other,  as  to  produce 
a  beautiful  proportion.  The  most  remarkable 
kinds  of  parallelism  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  same  truth  or  proposition  is  expressed 
twice ;  first,  in  common  and  clear,  and,  secondly,  in  a 
certain  degree,  in  uncommon,  nay,  even  in  obscure, 
phrases,  as  Ps.  cxiv. ;  or  the  first  time  without  a 
figure,  and  the  second  time  figuratively,  as  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  5,  and  Ps.  xi. 

2.  Both  members  of  the  verse  are  placed  in 
opposition,  so  that  at  one  time  things  are  opposed 
to  things  ;  at  another,  words  to  words ;  at  another 
time,  both  words  and  things  in  both  members  are 
opposed  to  each  other,  as  Prov.  xi.  1 — 3,  17 — 19. 

3.  There  are  often,  compared  with  each  other, 
two  things  or  objects  relating  to  persons  of  various 
characters,  of  whom  it  is  shewn  which  is  the  better 
or  worse  of  the  two,  as  Prov.  xii.  9,  26. 

4.  Sometimes  the  relation  between  both  parts  is 
such,  that,  in  one  the  cause,  in  the  other  the  effect, 
or,  vice  versa,  the  effect  and  cause,  are  placed  in  a 
contrasted  relation,  or  alternately  united  with  each 
other,  as  Prov.  xii.  6,  25 — 28.  xiii.  6.  14,  15. 

5.  Finally,  also,  that  thing  which  is  generally  con- 
nected with  another  as  a  consequential  accom- 
paniment, is  supplied  in  the  other  part,  whether  it 
usually  precedes  or  follows  it. 
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§  162.  The  poetical  parallelism  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  explanation  of  Hebrew  poetry.  Indeed, 
1 .  if  the  sense  of  one  half  of  the  verse  is  discovered, 
it  throws  light  on  the  obscurities  of  the  other 
member.  2.  If  there  be  a  certain  antithesis  found 
between  two  objects  in  a  sentence,  other  diffi- 
cult passages  of  a  similar  kind  may  be  explained 
thereby.  3.  Suspected  readings  may  be  rectified 
in  this  way.  4.  Finally,  this  harmony  of  parallel 
or  antithetical  sentences  constitutes  a  peculiar 
beauty  of  Hebrew  poetry,  which  should  not  remain 
unnoticed. 

Lowth,  in  his  work  '  De  Sacra  Poesi  Hebr.'  §  80  ; 
and  Herder,  in  divers  passages  in  his  first  volume 
'  Ueber  den  Geist  der  Hebr.  Poesie'  [On  the  Spirit 
of  Hebrew  Poetry] ;— have  made  many  excellent 
observations  on  the  poetical  parallelism  of  the 
Hebrews.  Dr.  Ziegler  also,  in  his  translation  of 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  has  paid  much  attention 
to  the  same  subject. 
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THE   PSALMS. 

§  163.  In  the  interpretation  of  the  Psalms, 
some  peculiar  cautions  appear  to  be  necessary. 

1.  The  Superscriptio7is  afford  no  certain  evidence 
either  of  the  author  or  the  subject  of  the  Psalm,  but 
some  of  them  are  of  use  in  assisting  the  interpreter 
in  his  inquiries.  They  must  not,  therefore,  be  alto- 
gether despised,  but  compared  w^ith  the  contents 
of  the  Psalm. 

2.  With  respect  to  many  of  the  Psalms,  we  find 
in  the  history  of  the  Israelites  certain  events  which 
have  probably  given  occasion  to  them.  But  the 
interpreter  must  first  examine  into  their  contents, 
and  afterwards  into  the  history.  Indeed,  there  are 
many  incidents  similar  to  each  other  in  the  Jewish 
history,  to  which  one  and  the  same  Psalm  may  seem 
to  apply.  There  are  also  various  Psalms  com- 
posed on  events  which  are  not  at  all  recorded  in 
the  historical  books  in  the  Bible. 

3.  Many  Psalms  (such  as  prophetical  odes  and 
songs)  consist  of  various  parts,  which  require  to 
be  separated  from  each  other,  as  far  as  this  can  be 
done.  But  the  interpreter  should  be  cautious  not  to 
introduce  a  division  of  the  strophes  or  alternation  of 
the  choruses  on  mere  arbitrary  grounds.  He  must 
shew  that  there  are  traces  of  various  alternate 
voices,  relieving  each  other;  that  the  subsequent 

p2 
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parts  do  not  harmonize  with  the  preceding,  unless 
on  the  supposition  of  a  division  into  different 
choruses  ;  that  there  is  an  obvious  transition  from 
question  to  answer,  and  such  like. 

4.  The  interpreter  should  generally  bear  in  mind 
that  we  know  too  little  of  Hebrew  music  and  poetry 
to  pass  any  certain  judgment  on  the  structure  of 
verses,  and  on  the  internal  arrangement  of  the 
songs  :  on  which  account  it  also  remains  uncertain 
whether  the  ancient  Hebrews  had  not,  in  many  of 
their  songs,  some  notion  of  rhyme ;  as,  for  example, 
Exod.  XV.  where  some  traces  of  it  seem  to  occur. 

The  Hebrews  were,  at  least  in  some  degree, 
acquainted  with  what  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets, 
as  well  as  those  of  other  nations,  call  Rhythm ; 
they  appear  to  have  introduced  something  of  this 
sort  into  their  poetical  prose,  but  in  their  regular 
poems  the  poetical  parallelism  fully  compensated 
for  the  most  musical  rhythm.  But  it  has  been 
already  observed  by  learned  interpreters,  both  Jews 
and  Christians,  that  the  Hebrew  poets  appended 
certain  particles,  especially  the  letters  rr,  1,  and  '^, 
to  their  words,  in  order  to  add  a  greater  degree  of 
harmony  to  their  verses.  (Bauer  Herm.  Sac.  V.  T. 
§  90.)  ■  : 

The  ancient  interpreters  of  the  Psalms  and  Pro- 
phets paid  too  little  regard  to  the  peculiarities  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  but  we  are  indebted  to  them,  not- 
withstanding, for  some  contributions  towards  the 
explanation  of  the  Psalms.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
labours  of  the  Fathers, — Origen,  Jerome,  and  Theo- 
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(loret, — the  Commentaries  of  Geyer,  of  John  Henry 
Michaelis,  and  of  Grotius  with  the  Supplements  of 
Doederlein,  will  be  found  of  considerable  assistance 
in  the  investigation  of  the  literal  sense. 

Bishop  Lowth  was  the  first  in  modern  times  who 
illustrated  with  taste  the  characteristics  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  whereby  he  contributed  a  good  deal  to  its 
correct  interpretation.  John  David  Michaelis  was 
his  translator  and  successor  in  Germany.  After 
Gessner,  Ernesti,  Heyne,  and  others,  had  furnished 
many  admirable  illustrations  for  the  explanation 
of  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  several  orientalists  and 
divines  perceived  that  the  Psalms  and  prophetical 
writings  should  also  in  some  measure  be  treated 
as  poetical  compositions,  by  which  a  light  altogether 
new  was  thrown  upon  this  species  of  scriptural 
explanation.  Since  that  period,  many  divines,  such 
as  Doederlein,'  Knapp,^  Dathe,^  Koppe,*  Schnurrer,^ 
and  especially  Herder,''  Jacobi,^  and  Nachtigal,^  with 
their  fellow-labourers,"  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  introduction  of  more  correct  principles  of  taste 
as  well  as  interpretation  into  the  elucidation  of  the 
book  of  Psalms. 

1.  Scholia  in  Libros  V.T.  Poeticos.     Halae,  1779.     4to. 

2.  Die  Psalmen  ubersetzt,  mit  Anmerkungen.  [Translation  of 
the  Psalms,  with  notes.]    2d  Ed.    Halle,  1782. 

3.  Psalmi    Latine   Versi,    Notisque    Philologicis    et   Criticis 
illustrati.     Halae,  1787.     Ed.  alt.  cum  access.  1794. 

4.  Zusatzen  und  Amnerkungen  zu  Rob.  Lowth's  lesaias  [Addi- 
tions to  and  Observations  on  Lowth's  Isaiah.]  Leipsic,  1799. 
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5.  Dissertationes  Philologico-Criticae,  Singulas  primum,  nunc 
Cunctas  edidit  Ciiristianus  Friedericus  Schnurrer. 
Gothae,  1790.  8vo. 

6.  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  vid.  supra,  p.  165,  note. 

7.  Die  Psalmen  ubersetzt  und  mit  Anmerkungen  begleitet 
[Translation  of  the  Psalms,  with  Notes.]  2  vols.  Jena, 
1796. 

8.  Gesange  Davids  und  seiner  Zeitgenossen  [The  Songs  of  David 
and  his  Contemporaries,]  Leipsic,  1796,  with  Supplements, 
in  Henke's  '  Magazin,'  Vol.  VI.  p.  38,  sq.,  and  '  Psalmen 
gesungen  vor  Davids  Thronbesteigung,  iibersetzt'  [Trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms  sung  by  David  previous  to  his  ascend- 
ing the  Throne.]     Leipsic,  1797. 

9.  In  the  Repertorium  of  Oriental  Literature,  and  Eichhorn's 
General  Library  of  Biblical  Literature. 

Also  [Hermanni  Venema,  Comm.  ad  Psalmos.    Leov.  1762 — 
1767.     6  vols.  4to. 

GoTTH.  Traug.  ZacharIjE  Freye  und  Erklarende  Ueber- 
setzung  der  Psalmen  [Free  and  Explanatory  Translation  of 
the  Psalms.]     Gott.  1773. 

Herm.  Muntinghe,  de  Psalmen  Vertaald,  met  Aanmerkingen 

[Translation  of  the  Psalms,  with  Notes,]    3  vols.     Leyden, 

1792. 
J.  II.  Vander  Palm,  Eenige  liederen  van  David  vertaald  en 

opgehelderd.      [Some  of  the  Psalms    of    David  translated 

and  elucidated.]     Midd.  and  Dort.  1791. 

Heinrich  Eberhard  GoTi.iEB  Paulus,  Philologischer  Clavis 
uber  die  Psalmen.     Jena,  1791. 

Heinr.  Ernst  Gute,  Einleitung  in  die  Psalmen.    Halle,  1803. 

[Commentatio  ad  Elegiam  Davidis  in  Saulum  et  Jonathanem. 
Auctore  Antonio  Henrico  Pareau.  Groningae,  1829.  4to. 

This  excellent  work  throws  great  light  on  the  beauties  and  pecu- 
liarities of  Hebrew  poetry. 

Psalmi,  ex  Recensione  Textus  Hebrfci  et  Versionum  Anti- 
quarum  Latini  Vcrsi,  Notisque  Criticis  et  Philologicis  illus- 
trati  (ji  N.  M.  Berlin.)     Upsal,  1805. 
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Psalmi  Quindecim  [cxx. — cxxxv.]  Hammaaloth,  Philologice 
et  Critice  illustrati.  A  Theodoro  Adriano  Clarisse, 
Theol.  Doct.     Lugd.  Bat.  1819.     8vo.]— Tr. 

[For  further  accounts  of  commentators  on  separate  Psalms,  and 
parts  of  Psalms,  see  Bauer's  Hermeneutica  S.  p.  332 — 334; 
Noeselt's  Anweising,  &c.,  pp.  165,  166;  Eichhorn's  Biblio- 
thek,  Vol.  IX.  p.  65 — 90.  See  also  Redding's  Observa- 
tiones  Philolog.  Crit.  de  Psalrais  bis  editis.     Fran.  1796.] — H. 

[See  also  the  Bibliographical  Index  to  Mr.  Home's  Introduction. 
7th  Edition.]— Tr. 
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THE  PROVERBS. 

§  164.    Although  the  present  collection  of  Pro- 
verbs,   which   bears   the  name  of   Solomon    and 
other  learned  men,  does  not  properly  belong  to 
the  class  of  compositions  purely  poetical,  it  never- 
theless consists  of  lessons  of  wisdom  clothed  in  a 
poetical   dress,   and   may,   therefore,  be   included 
among  the  didactic  poems.      These   proverbs,  or 
maxims,  had  their  origin  in  observation  and  expe- 
rience, and  in  a  comparison  of  many  similar  and 
corresponding  events.    It  had  been  early  discovered, 
through  the  medium  of  moral  sentiments,  and  by 
observing  the  consequences  of  men's  actions,  that 
evil  actions  were  followed  by  corresponding  results. 
This  moral  experience  was  expressed  in  a  few  sen- 
tentious words,  with  the  design  of  instructing  and 
guiding   others.     To   these  were  added  warnings 
and  prudential  lessons  of  various  kinds.     In  order 
the  more  to  excite  attention,  and  to  induce  men 
to   reflect   on   these    moral    maxims,    they    were 
wrapped   up  in    obscure  and  enigmatical  images. 
Such    sententious  lessons  were  in  Hebrew  called 
D^bda.     The  Alexandrian  translators  called  them 
rrapoLfjblat.   Sucli  maxims  are,  by  the  Greek  heathen 
writers  otherwise  called  yvo)/j,at.,  g}iomes. 

§  165.     Solomon  had   doubtless  learned   many 
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such  in  his  youth,  from  instruction  and  from  ancient 
writings,  several  of  which  he  afterwards  collected, 
and  added  many  others  which  were  the  result  of 
his  own  reflection.  Many  of  these  moral  maxims 
are  closely  connected  with  religion,  inasmuch  as 
the  precepts  of  wisdom  were  regarded  as  the 
commands  of  God.  These  maxims  were  thus 
looked  upon  with  a  holy  and  reverential  regard, 
and  served  as  a  means  of  directing  the  heart  to 
God.  They  were,  therefore,  properly  received  into 
the  sacred  canon. 

§  166.  The  following  species  of  proverbs  are  to 
be  distinguished  from  each  other : — 

1.  Some,  in  which  morals  are  united  with  re- 
ligion, contain  pure  precepts  of  morality.  (See 
§  171,  infra.) 

2.  In  most,  however,  morality  is  connected  with 
mere  worldly  prosperity,  as  being  conducive  thereto. 

3.  Many  contain  merely  choice  lessons  of  com- 
mon sense, — rules  of  prudence  and  discretion  in 
words  and  works. 

4.  The  last  chapters  (xxx.  and  xxxi.)  contain 
some  enigmas,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
particular  moral  object,  but  are  designed  to  exer- 
cise the  understanding  and  the  wit. 

§  167.  There  are  many  difficulties  attending 
the  interpretation  of  such  sententious  phrases. 

1.  Many  important  truths  are  compressed  into  a 
few  words. 
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2.  The  principal  idea  is  often  designedly  con- 
cealed under  the  veil  of  an  enigma. 

3.  The  images  used  to  express  the  Maxim  are 
connected  with  habits  of  life,  manners,  customs, 
and  occupations  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  east,  which  are  but  imperfectly  known  to 
us. 

4.  In  many  proverbs,  only  the  premises  are 
given,  and  we  are  left  to  our  own  reflections  to 
discover  the  conclusion. 

5.  In  many  of  them  a  truth  or  rule  of  conduct 
is  not  distinctly  defined. 

§  168.  Not  the  whole  collection  of  Proverbs, 
but  only  the  greater  portion  thereof,  consists  of 
instructive  sentences.  The  nine  first  chapters  con- 
tain songs  full  of  truth  in  praise  of  wisdom,  with 
some  sententious  allegories,  in  which  wisdom  and 
folly  are  personified,  inviting  men  to  the  crossways 
of  vice  and  virtue. 

All  these  moral  songs  are  to  be  interpreted 
according  to  the  rules  already  given,  §  158,  and 
those  which  will  be  hereafter  laid  down. 

§  169.  The  following  will  be  the  best  mode  of 
studying  the  interpretation  of  the  Proverbs  them- 
selves : — 

In  the  first  place,  let  the  interpreter  investigate 
the  literal  sense,  and  express  it  accurately,  even 
though  it  should  furnish  no  distinct  idea. 

2.   The  next  inquiry  should  be  into  the  principal 
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idea   expressed  in  the  proverb,  to   which  all  the 
others  refer. 

3.  The  entire  interpretation  should  be  accom- 
modated to  this  principal  idea,  and  each  image 
examined  on  that  side  which  best  suits  the  prin- 
cipal idea,  or  the  chief  object  of  the  apophthegm. 
For  instance,  "  What  vinegar  is  to  the  teeth,"  &c. ; 
"  Honey  is  good,"  &c. 

§  170.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  labour,  the 
interpreter  should  first  accurately  attend  to  the 
parallelism  which  is  continually  introduced  into 
these  proverbs. 

2.  He  should  closely  observe  the  antitheses  exist- 
ing between  the  first  and  second  parts  or  members, 
which  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

3.  He  should  remember  that  no  universal  truths 
could  be  discovered  by  means  of  that  experience 
which  gave  rise  to  these  maxims  of  instruction. 

4.  That,  consequently,  what  is  expressed  in 
proverbs  is  not  of  universal,  but  only  of  general 
apphcation. 

5.  That  nothing  more  is  often  intimated  than 
what  usually  occurs,  not  what  is  good  and  proper. 

6.  That  not  seldom  a  thing  is  represented  as 
really  done,  in  order  to  express  rather  what  ought 
to  be  done,  although  too  often  neglected. 

7.  That,  finally,  many  maxims,  which  seem 
cruel  and  unmerciful,  are  only  impressive  warnings 
against  imprudent  actions ;  for  instance,  the  warn- 
ings against  suretiship. 
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As  many  of  the  proverbs  bear  a  great  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  there  arises  from  thence  an 
analogy  which  may  assist  in  guiding  the  interpreter 
to  the  true  sense  of  many  obscure  apophthegms. 
Hence  arises  the  following  rule  :  As  the  obscurity 
has  been  removed  in  such  or  such  case,  so  should 
it  be  in  like  manner  in  a  similar,  &c. 

§  171.  In  order  duly  to  estimate  the  import  of 
each  proverb,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Israelites  lived  under  a  Theocracy ;  that,  conse- 
quently, pure  virtue  was  with  them  the  thing 
which  was  practised  through  reverence  for  God; 
that,  moreover,  all  the  consequences  of  piety  and 
virtue  were  looked  upon  as  a  divine  recompense, 
and,  therefore,  an  encouragement  to  gratitude  and 
the  worship  of  God.  Worldly  prudence  was  also 
considered  as  the  gift  of  God,  and,  consequently, 
the  using  of  it  held  to  be  a  positive  duty.  Thus  it 
was  that  the  pious  Israelites  shewed  their  obe- 
dience to  their  God ;  they  acted  from  a  principle 
of  duty,  because  it  was  his  will ;  they  loved  his 
law,  and  were  made  truly  happy  by  its  observance. 
See  Ps.  xix.  cxix. 

Observation  1. — It  betrays  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
spirit  of  Solomon's  ethics,  to  attempt  to  convert  them  into 
mere  maxims  of  prudence.  On  the  other  hand,  a  mere  philo- 
sophic system  of  ethics  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  a  collection 
of  maxims,  the  import  of  which  is  intimately  connected  with 
religious  truths. 

Observation  2. — On  the  compilation  of  the  Proverbs,  and  the 
division  of  the  entire  book,  see  Eichhorn's  Introduction,  where 
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the  most  modern  interpretations  of  them  are  examined.    None 
of  the  ancient  commentators  are  of  any  use,  except 

Martini  Geieri  Commentarius  in  Proverbia  et  Ecclesiast. 
Amst.  1696. 

A  better  era  for  the  interpretation  of  this  book  commenced  in  the 
year  1748,  with 

Albert  Schultens'  Versio  Integra  et  Comm.  in  Prov.  Salo- 
monis.     Lugd.  Bat.  1748.  4to. 

A  new  edition  of  this  work  was  published  by  Vogel  and  Teller, 
with  the  following  title  : — 

Alb.  Schultensii  Versio  Proverbiorum  et  in  eadem  Com- 
mentarius, quem  in  Compendium  redegit,  et  Observationibus 
Criticis  auxit  Geo.  Jo.  Ludw.  Vogel.  Accedit  Auctarium 
Interpretationis,  per  Gul.  Abr.  Teller.  Praefatus  est  J.  J. 
Semler.     Hal.  1769.    8vo. 

William  Fred.  Hezel  die  Bibel  A.  und  N.  T.  mit  Volstandig 
Erklarenden  Anmerkungen  [The  Bible,  with  Explanatory 
Observations.]    5  vols.    Lenigo,  1784.  8vo. 

Thomas  Hunt,  Observations  on  several  Passages  in  the 
Proverbs.   Oxford,  1775.  The  best  of  these  are  adopted  in — 

Christ.  Frid.  Schnurrer,  Observationes  ad  quaedam  Loca 
Proverbiorum  Saloraonis.  Tubing.  1776,  4to,;  reprinted 
in  Schnurrer's  Diss.  Philol.  Crit.     Gothae,  1790.     8vo. 

Reiske  Conjecturse  in  Jobum  et  Proverbia  Salomonis.  Lips. 
1779.     8vo. 

Alb.  Jac.  Arnoldi,  Erster  Beytrag  zur  Exegetik  und  Kritik 
des  A.  T.  [First  Contribution  to  the  Exegesis  and  Criticism 
of  the  Old  Testament.]  Frankfort  and  Leipsic,  1781.  8vo. 
Translated  into  Latin,  at  the  request  of  Albert  Schultens, 
by  C.  F.  Nagel,  with  the  following  title  : — 

Observationes  ad  qusedam  Loca  Proverbiorum  Salomonis. 
Lugd.  Bat.  1793.     8vo. 

Schonh eider,  Salomonis  Denkspriiche  [The  Proverbs  of 
Solomon].     1784.     8vo. 
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John  Chr.  Doederlein  Uebersetzung  der  Spriiche  Salomo'i 
mit  Erklarenden  Anmerkungen.  Dritte  Ausgabe.  1786.  8vo 

Jo.  Aug.  Dathe,  Jobus,  Proverbia  Salomonis  Ecclesiastes 
Canticum  Canticorum,  Latine  Versi,  Notisque  Philologicii 
et  Criticis  illustrati.     Hal.  1787.     8vo. 

Werner   Carl   Ludwig  Ziegler,   Neue  Uebersetzung   de: 
Denkspniche  Salomo's  im  Geist  der  Parallelen  [New  Trans' 
lation  of  the  Proverbs,  &c.]     Leipsic,  1791. 
This  is  the  latest,  and  incomparably  the  best  German  version. 

[Herman  Muntinghe,  de  Spreuken  van  Salomo  uit  he' 
Hebreuwsch  vertaald,  met  Aanmerkingen  (The  Proverbs 
translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  Notes).     Leyd.  1796. 

Christ.  Gottl.  Hensler,  Erlauterungen  des  Ersten  Buches 
Samuels  und  der  Salomonischen  Denkspriiche.  Hamb.  unc 
Kiel,  1796.     8vo. 

Commentarii  Novi  Critici  in  Versiones  Veteres  Proverbiorunc 
Salomonis,  a  J.  F.  Schleusner.     Goettingae,  1794.    8vo. 

[An  Attempt  towards  an  Improved  Translation  of  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon,  from  the  original  Hebrew,  with  Notes,  Critical 
and  Explanatory,  and  a  Preliminary  Dissertation.  By  the 
Rev.  George  Holden,  M.A.  London,  1819.  8vo.  See 
Mr.  Home's  Introduction,  Bibliogr.  App.  p.  262. 

I  shall  conclude  this  list  with — 

E.  F.  K.  Rosenmuller,  Scholia  in  Opera  Salomonis,  forming 
the  first  and  second  vols,  of  Part  IX.  of  his  Scholia  in 
V.T. :  or  the  Abridgment  byLechner.] — Translator. 
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ECCLESIASTES. 

§  172.  The  book  which  is  extant  under  the 
name  of  Coheleth  (or  the  Meeting)  also  belongs 
to  the  class  of  Hebrew  poetry.  It  consists  of  a 
didactic  poem,  of  a  distinct  and  peculiar  character. 
The  oriental  philosophers  were  in  the  habit  of 
holding  meetings  at  certain  times,  when  they 
mutually  gave  utterance  to  their  thoughts  upon 
important  subjects.  These  they  had  in  part  pre- 
viously reduced  to  writing,  and  were  partly  in  the 
habit  of  doing  so  subsequently  to  the  conversation, 
either  in  the  whole  or  in  parts.  This  book  seems 
to  be  composed  of  such  thoughts.  The  original 
was  probably  the  work  of  Solomon  himself;  but 
the  additions  and  the  general  style  of  the  compo- 
sition seem  to  betray  a  later  period.  See  Eich- 
horn's  Introduction.* 

§  1 73.  There  seem  to  be  three  persons  intro- 
duced, alternately  uttering  their  sentiments;  the 
first  speaker  represents  Solomon,  who,  after  a  life 
surfeited  with  pleasure,  feels  a  desolate  void  in  his 
unsatisfied  soul,  which  leads  him  to  acknowledge 


*  Bonnet,  Van  der  Palm,  and  Van  Nuys  Klenkenberg,  have 
controverted  this  notion  of  Eichhorn's  respecting  the  late  compo- 
sition of  Ecclesiastes. — Heringa. 
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the  vanity  of  all  things,  and  renders  him  morose 
and  melancholy.  The  second  sage  had  also  his 
experience,  but  his  conclusion  was,  that  there  was 
nothing  more  excellent  than  wisdom  and  piety, 
genuine  religion  and  godly  virtue  ;  inasmuch  as  the 
satisfaction  of  the  soul  and  true  fehcity  were  the 
inseparable  accompaniment  of  these  habits  and 
dispositions.  The  third  character  represents  a 
young  and  inexperienced  man,  who  is  perpetually 
suggesting  doubts,  to  the  solution  of  which  the  con- 
versation of  the  two  other  philosophers  is  directed. 
The  exact  passages  wherein  the  alternate  speakers 
commence  their  several  sentiments,  cannot  be  very 
accurately  determined,  but  may  be,  with  some 
probability,  gathered  from  the  contents  of  the 
book. 

§  174.  The  maxims  in  Ecclesiastes  are  ex- 
pressed in  antithetical  sentences,  and  sometimes  in  a 
style  resembling  the  harmonic  language  of  poetical 
parallelism.  The  Hebrew,  however,  of  the  Preacher 
is  not  quite  pure,  but  contains  many  traces  of 
Chaldee  idioms.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  inter- 
preter should,  in  investigating  the  sense,  consult 
the  writings  of  the  times  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded and  followed  the  Babylonian  exile. 

The  best  interpreters  of  this  book  are — 

Martini  Geieri  Commentarius  in  Coheleth.  Lips.  1668.  4to. 

Christian  Benedict  Michaelis  Adnot.  in  Ilagiogr.    Tom.  I. 
JIalie,  1720. 
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John  David  Michaelis,  Poetischer  Entwurf  der  gedanken 
des  Prediger-Buchs  Salomonis  [Poetical  View  of  the  Senti- 
ments of  the  Book  of  the  Preacher  of  Solomon].  2d  Ed. 
Brem.  and  Leipsic,  1762.     8vo. 

[V.  Desvoeux.  a  Philosophical  and  Critical  Essay  on  Eccle- 
siastes,  wherein  the  Author's  design  is  stated  ;  his  doctrine 
vindicated ;  his  method  explained,  in  an  Analytical  Para- 
phrase, annexed  to  a  New  Version  of  the  Text  from  the 
Hebrew,  and  the  differences  between  that  new  translation 
and  the  received  version  accounted  for,  in  Philological 
Observations.  London,  1762.]  Translated  into  German. 
Halle,  1764.  4to.] — Heringa. 
JoH.  Frid.  Kleuker,  Salomon's  Schriften  erlautert.  [Elucida- 
tion of  the  Writings  of  Solomon.]     Leips.  1777.    8vo. 

[(John  Fried.  Jacobi)  das  von  seinen  vorwiirfen  gerettete 
Predigerbuch.     [Ecclesiastes  freed  from  objections.]     1779. 

G.  Bonnet,  Schetsgewijze  Opheldering  van  Salomon's  Prediger 
[Sketches  in  Elucidation  of  Ecclesiastes].  2  vols.  Utrecht, 
1781-83.     8vo. 

[John  Henry  Van  der  Palm,  Ecclesiastes  Philologice  et  Critice 
illustratus.     Leyden,  1784.  8vo. — Heringa.] 

John  Christ.  Doederlein,  Salomon's  Prediger  und  hohesLied 
[Ecclesiastes  and  Solomon's  Song].  Jena,  1784.  2d  Ed. 
1792.     8vo. 

Gottlieb  Lebr.  Spohn,  der  Prediger  Salomo  aufs  neue 
iibersetzt  und  mit  kritische  Anmerkungen  begleitet  [A 
New  Translation  [into  German]  of  Ecclesiastes,  accompanied 
with  critical  Notes].     Leip.  1785-8. 

Jo.  Aug.  Dathe.     See  supra,  §  171. 

G.  ZiRKEL,  der  Prediger  Salomo,  ein  Lesebuch  fiir  den  jungen 
Weltbiirger,  iibersetzt  und  erklart  [A  Translation  and 
Exposition  of  Ecclesiastes,  for  young  Citizens  of  the  World]. 
Wurzburg,  1792.     8vo. 

Untersuchungen  iiber  den  Prediger,  nebst  Kritischen 

und  Philologischen  Bemerkungen  [Inquiries  into  Ecclesiastes, 
with  Critical  and  Philological  Observations],  Wiirzburg, 
1792.     8vo. 

Q 
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J.  A.  Chr.  Schmidt,  Salomon's  Prediger  oder  Kolieleths 
Lehren,  Versuch  einer  Neuen  Uebersetzung,  und  richtigen 
Erklarung  [Attem])t  at  a  New  Translation  and  correct  Ex- 
planation of  the  Doctrines  of  Ecclesiastes,  or  Coheleth]. 
Giess.  1794.    8vo. 

J.  F.  Gaab,  Beytriige  zur  erklarung  des  sogenannten  hohen 
Lieds,  Kolieleths,  und  der  Klaglieder  [Contributions  to  the 
Explanation  of  Solomon's  Song,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Lamen- 
tations].    Tubing.  1795.     8vo. 

W.  E.  Perponcher,  Korte  omschrijving  van  den  Prediker, 
met  de  toepassing  der  sleutels,  in  denzelven,  te  vinden 
[A  short  Paraphrase  on  Ecclesiastes,  &c.]  Utrecht,  1798. 
8vo. 

C.  C.  Naciittgalt.,  Koheleth  oder  die  Versammlung  der  Weisen 
[Coheleth,  or  the  Meeting  of  the  Philosophers].  Halle, 
1798. 

[An  Attempt  to  illustrate  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  By  the 
Rev.  George  HoLDEN,  M.  A.     London,  1822.    8vo.] — Tr. 

For  other  writings  tending  to  elucidate  this  work,  see  Eichhom, 
t.  a.  pi.  p.  109 — 111  ;  and  Bauer,  t.  a.  pi.  p.  336,  337. 
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CANTICLES,  OR  THE  SONG  OF  SONGS. 

§  175.  The  ancient  interpreters  found,  in  these 
Songs  of  Love,  too  much,  while  some  moderns 
would  find  too  little.  Although  it  is  a  matter 
which  has  no  concern  with  the  essentials  of  reli- 
gion, and  is,  therefore,  not  of  extreme  importance, 
it  will  nevertheless  be  requisite  for  the  future 
teachers  of  the  people  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  some  general  principles,  according  to  which 
they  may  examine  this  little  book,  and  be  able  to 
explain  it,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  whole  appears  to  be  a  collection  of  sonnets, 
or  short  songs,  which  have  been  brought  together 
into  one  collection  in  consequence  of  their  mutual 
resemblance  and  unity  of  design. 

Observation. — The  ancient  interpreters  found  in  these  Songs 
the  mysterious  union  of  Christ,  as  the  Bridegroom,  with  the 
Church,  as  his  Spouse.  This  interpretation  was  mystically 
derived  from  Ephesians  v.  27. 

§  176.  The  chief  aim  of  the  greater  part  of 
these  songs  seems  to  consist  in  a  commendation  of 

CONJUGAL  FIDELITY,  AND    OF  PURE  LOVE  FOR  ONE  WIFE 

ONLY,  who  is  the  legitimate  spouse,  although  con- 
cubines might,  perhaps,  have  been  also  maintained 
by  the  husband  at  the  same  time  with  her. 

q2 
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Observation. — This  very  probable  conjecture  was  first  proposed 
in  the  year  1771,  by  the  late  Superintendaiit-general,  J.  F. 
Jacobi,  in  the  following  treatise  : — 

Das  durch  eine  leichte  und  ungekiinstelte  Erklarung  von 
seinen  Vorwiirfen  gerettete  Hohelied  [The  Song  of  Songs 
freed  from  Objections,  by  an  easy  and  simple  Explanation]. 
1771.  gr.  8vo.  [Translated  into  Dutch  in  1774,  with  a 
Preface,  by  N.  Barthey,  with  the  following  title  : — 

Het  Hooglied,  door  eene  gemakkelijke  en  eenvouwdige  verk- 
laring,  van  de  bezwaren  tegen  het  zelve  ingebragt,  vrij 
gesproken  ;  nevens  een  betoog,  dat  het  zelve,  voor  den 
leeftijd  van  Salomo  en  deszelfs  opvolgeren,  zeer  leerrijk 
en  heilzaam  geweest  zij,  en  eenen  heiligen  Dichter  voegde 
[The  Song  of  Songs,  &c.,  shewing  that  it  was  very  in- 
structive and  profitable  for  the  times  of  Solomon  and  his 
successors,  and  worthy  of  a  Sacred  Poet].* — H. 


*  But  Jacobi  had  mixed  up  his  views  with  so  untenable 
an  hypothesis,  that  his  work  soon  met  with  many  opponents. 
Before  this  time,  viz.  in  1758,  John  David  Michaelis  had,  in 
his  Supplements  to  Bishop  Lowth's  Prelections  on  the  Sacred 
Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  p.  612 — 614,  already  rejected  the  mystical 
interpretation,  and  supported  the  notion,  that  the  design  of 
the  Canticles  was  to  celebrate  connubial  love.  Among  the 
latest  Dutch  commentators,  Van  Nuys  Klinkenberg  has,  but  with 
much  moderation,  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  ancient  mode 
of  interpretation,  although  he  has  not  undertaken  to  enter  into 
detail  in  explaining  the  supposed  spiritual  sense,  a  task  which 
has  been  attempted  by  Corn.  Van  den  Broek,  in  his — 

Salomon's  Hooglied,  naar  de  letterlijke  Opheldering  van  J.  Van 
Nuys  Klinkenberg,  op  een  beknopte  wijze  vergeestilijkt 
[Solomon's  Song,  according  to  the  literal  explanation  of 
Klinkenberg,  spiritualized  in  a  concise  form].  Utrecht, 
1790. 

Van  Vloten,  and  Van  Hamelsveld  [and  Van  der  Palm — Tr.], 
on  the  other  hand,  adhere  to  the  more  modern  mode  of 
interpretation.] — Heringa. 
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§  177.  These  songs  seem  designed  to  have 
been  sung  with  music  on  great  festivals.  This 
conjecture  will  be  confirmed  by  comparing  them 
with  the  forty-fifth  Psalm.  As  the  adoption  of 
this  hypothesis  must  have  its  influence  on  the 
labours  of  interpreters,  the  future  expositor  should 
be  consistent  on  this  point,  and  deduce  the  grounds 
in  confirmation  of  his  opinion  from  the  contents 
of  the  Songs  themselves. 

After  Jacobi,  many  new  and  learned  interpreta- 
tions of  these  Songs  have  been  attempted,  some  of 
which  we  shall  here  name,  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Ecclesiastes, 
viz.  those  of  Doederlein,  Dathe,  and  Gaab. 

W.  F.  Hezel,  Neue  Uebersetzung  und  Erlauterung  des  hohen 
Liedes  Salomons  [New  Translation  and  Exposition  of 
Canticles.]     Leipsic,  1777. 

[Jo.  Theoph.  Lessingii  Eclogae  Regis  Salomonis.  Lips. 
1777.     8vo.     H.] 

(J.  G.  Herder)  Lieder  der  Liebe,  die  altesten  und  schonsten 
aus  dem  Morgenlande  [Songs  of  Love,  the  most  ancient  and 
beautiful  from  the  East].     Leipsic,  1778.     8vo. 

[Ge.  Alex.  Ruperti  Symbolse  ad  interpretationem  S.  Codicis. 
Vol.  I.  Ease.  1,  qui  continet  observationes  in  Canticum 
Canticorum.     Goett.  1782.     8vo. 

H.  E.  G.  Paulus,  Ueber  das  Hohelied  [On  Canticles],  in  the 
Repertorium  for  Biblical  and  Oriental  Literature.  Vol. 
XVIL     1785.     H.] 

(W.F.HuFNAGEL)Salomo's  Hoheslied  gepriift,  ubersetzt,  erlau- 
tert  [Solomon's  Song  examined,  translated,  and  elucidated"', 
together  with  his  Philological  Elucidations,  in  the  Reper- 
torium for  Biblical  and  Oriental  Literature.  Vols.  VIT. 
VIIL  X.  XL 
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John  Caspar  Velthusen,  das  Hohelied,  begleitet  mit  einem 
kritischen  und  vollstiindigen  Commentar  [The  Song  of 
Songs,  accompanied  by  a  critical  and  complete  Com- 
mentary] ,   and 

,  der  Amethyst,  Beytrag  historisch-kritischer  Unter- 

suchnngen  iiber  das  Hohelied  [The  Amethyst :  Additional 
Historico- Critical  Inquiries  into  the  Song  of  Songs].  Bruns- 
wick, 1786.     8vo. 

Also, 

Cantilena  Cantilenarum  in  Salomonem,  duplici  interpreta- 
tione  expressit,  et  modulationis  hebraicse  notas  adposuit 
J.  C.  Velthusen.     Helmst.  1786.     8vo. 

J.  F.  Ammon,  Salomo's  verschmiite  Liebe,  oder  die  belohnte 
Treue  [Love  disdained,  or  Constancy  rewarded].  Leipsic, 
1790.     8vo. 

C.  F.  Staudlin,  Theokrits  Idyllen  und  das  Hohelied  [The 
Idylls  of  Theocritus,  and  the  Song  of  Songs],  in  the  Memo- 
rabilien  oF  Paulus.     Part  II.     1792. 

Other  works,  of  minor  interest,  will    be  found  in  Eichhorn,  t.  a. 
pi.  s.  105—109. 

[The  following  works  have  been  published  in  Holland : — 

Thomas  Percy  [The   Song   of  Soloman],  from  the  English. 
Amsterdam,  1772. 
(This  work  will  be  noticed  below.) — Translator. 

Joshua  van  Iperen,  Brieven  over  het  Hooglied,  waarin  de 
nadruk  der  betuigingen,  de  afwisselingen  der  samenspraken, 
en  het  fraaie  der  Poesij  uit  de  zegswijzen  en  gebruiken  der 
Oosterlingen,  op  een  niewue  wijze,  worden  opgehelderd 
[Letters  on  the  Canticles,  wherein  the  force  of  the  Decla- 
rations, the  interchange  of  the  Dialogue,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
Poetry,  are  elucidated  in  a  new  Method,  from  the  Style  and 
Manners  of  Eastern  countries.]    Hague,  1766.    2  vols.  8vo. 

T.  Harmer,  Outlines,  &c.  (See  below.)  Translated  from  the 
English,  witli  a  Preface  and  Notes,  by  Joshua  van  Iperen. 
Hague,  1778.     8vo. 
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J.  B.  LuDERWALD,  Het  Hooglied  van  Salomo  geschiedkundig  en 
gegrond  verklard,  uit  de  omstandigheden  des  volks  Israels* 
inzonderheid  ten  tijde  van  Salomo  [Solomon's  Song,  his- 
torically and  fundamentally  explained,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Israelitish  people,  especially  in  the  time  of 
Solomon],  from  the  German.     1780.     8vo. 

Petr.  Abr.  van  Kooten,  Dissertatio  Philologica,  continens 
Observationes  ad  nonnulia  Cantici  Canticorum  Loca.  Praes. 
Sel.  Ravio  V.  C.  defensa.  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1774.  4to. 
Heringa.] 

[The  Song  of  Solomon,  newly  translated  from  the  original 
Hebrew ;  with  a  Commentary  and  Annotations.  [By 
Thomas  Percy,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Dromore.]    London,  1764. 

This  very  learned  and  elegant  work,  which  was  published  anony- 
mously, still  retains  its  high  character.  Dr.  Good  acknow- 
ledges to  owe  to  it  his  "  greatest  obligations." 

A  Poetical  Translation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  from  the 
original  Hebrew ;  with  a  Preliminary  Discourse,  and  Notes, 
Historical,  Critical,  and  Explanatory.  By  Anne  Francis. 
London,  1781.     4to. 

Mrs.  Francis's  version,  says  Dr.  Mason  Good,  is  "  an  elegant 
performance,  and  many  of  her  notes  are  beautifully  illustrative." 

Outlines  of  a  New  Commentary  on  Solomon's  Song,  drawn  by 
the  help  of  Instructions  from  the  East:  containing,  1.  Re- 
marks on  its  general  nature  ; — 2.  Observations  on  detached 
places  of  it; — 3.  Queries  concerning  the  rest  of  the  Poem. 
By  the  Author  of  Observations  on  divers  Passages  of  Scrip- 
ture [the  Rev.  Thomas  Harmer].  London,  1768,  1765. 
For  a  notice  of  this  valuable  work,  see  Mr.  Home's  Biblio- 
graphical Appendix  to  his  Introduction. 

Solomon's  Song,  translated  from  the  Hebrew.  By  the  Rev. 
Richard  Hodgson,  LL.D,  See  Monthly  Review  (O.  S.), 
Vol.  LXXVI.  pp.  26—29. 

The  Song  of  Songs,  which  is  Solomon's  :  a  new  Translation, 
with  a  Commentary  and  Notes.  By  Thomas  Williams. 
London,  1801.  See  Monthly  Review  (N.  S.).  Vol.  XLVII. 
pp.  302—310. 
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Song  of  Songs,  or  Sacred  Idylls.  Translated  from  the  original 
Hebrew,  with  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  John 
Mason  Good,  M.  D.  London,  1803.  8vo.  See  p.  242, 
infra. 

"  So  much  learning  and  successful  illustration  we  have  seldom 
seen  within  so  small  a  compass  as  the  present  volume." — 
British  Critic  (O.  S.),  Vol.  XVI.  pp.  454,  455. 

Canticum  Canticorum  illustratum  ex  Hierographia  Orien- 
talium  a  J.  H.  Kistemaker.     Munster,  1818.     8vo. 

Canticum  Canticorum,  Prsefatione,  Versione  Latina,  et  Com- 
mentario  exegetico-critico  instruxit  M.  F.  Uhlemann. 
Lipsiae,  1821.     8vo. 


The  writings  of  Solomon  collectively,  are  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing work : — 

Salomonis  Regis  et  Sapientis,  quae  supersunt  ejusque  esse 
perhibentur.  Omnia  ex  Ebraeo  Latine  vertit,  Notasque,  ubi 
opus  esse  visum  est,  adjecit  Josephus  Fridericus 
Schelleng,     Stuttgard,  1806.     8vo.] — Translator. 
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JOB. 

§  178.  The  book  of  Job  is,  on  many  accounts, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  this  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  circumstance 
of  our  not  being  able  to  ascertain  with  certainty 
either  the  date  or  author  of  the  book.  Many 
interpreters  hold  it  to  be  the  oldest  work  extant 
among  the  Hebrews.  Some  place  it  in  the  time 
of  the  Exile,  others  finally  ascribe  to  it  a  date  so 
late  as  the  reign  of  David  or  Solomon. 

There  is  great  probabihty  in  the  conjecture,  that 
the  basis  of  this  work  was  laid  as  early  as  the 
period  between  Abraham  and  Moses ;  that  it  was 
originally  written  in  the  Arabic  or  Edomitic  lan- 
guage, but  subsequently,  either  before  or  after  the 
time  of  Solomon,  recomposed  and  amplified  in  the 
Hebrew  language  by  some  eminent  Israelitish  poet, 
possibly  one  of  the  prophets,  whose  name  has  not 
been  preserved  to  posterity.  By  a  collation  and 
comparison  of  the  seventy-third  Psalm,  and  similar 
poems,  with  the  book  of  Job,  this  conjecture  will 
appear  by  no  means  improbable. 

Observation. — This  opinion  has  been  frequently  advanced, 
more  than  twelve  years  since  [viz.  by  Seiler]  in  the  Beylagen  zu 
der  Gemeinnutzigen  Detrachtungen.     The  same  view  has  been 
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taken  by  Staudlin,  and  other  learned  men.  Professor  C.  F. 
RiCHTER,  of  Leipsic,  has  also  very  lately  supported  this  opinion 
with  many  arguments,  in  his 

Programma  de  actate  Libri  Jobi  definienda.    Lips.  1799.    4to. 

The  two  first  chapters  of  the  book  of  Job  may 
easily  be  of  later  origin  than  the  rest  of  the  book. 

§  179.  This  noble  poem  is  a  work  altogether 
sui  generis,  which  cannot  be  well  designated  by 
the  appellation  of  a  Drama.  The  interpreter  must 
bear  in  mind  what  has  been  already  said  in  treating 
of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  §  172,  concerning  the 
meetings  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  Such,  doubt- 
less, were  the  friends  of  Job,  who  were  often 
assembled  with  him  (if  he  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  real  personage),  in  order  to  discuss  important 
matters;  or  who,  at  least,  are  so  represented  by 
the  poet. 

Job,  a  man  who  feared  God  and  worked  right- 
eousness, is  visited  with  dreadful  sufferings,  and 
seems  to  be  hurried,  by  the  power  of  an  incurable 
disease,  to  certain  and  inevitable  death.  The 
question  now  arises,  how  it  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  justice  of  Providence,  that  adversity  frequently 
pursues  the  pious  man,  while  prosperity  as  often 
attends  the  wicked  ? 

Job's  friends  maintain  the  false  assumption,  that 
God  always  bestows  prosperity  on  the  good,  and 
the  contrary  on  the  wicked;  consequently,  that  Jol) 
must  have  been  a  notorious  sinner,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  the  victim  of  such  sufferings.     Job  vindicates 
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himself  against  this  accusation,  and  not  only  wishes, 
but  expects,  that  God  will  take  an  interest  in  his 
righteous  cause.  The  poet,  in  conclusion,  intro- 
duces God  to  judge  the  cause,  who  decides  the 
contest  in  Job's  favour. 

§  180.  From  this  plan,  and  these  main  contents 
of  the  poem,  may  be  deduced  the  special  rules  of 
interpretation,  which  are  to  be  applied  to  the  ex- 
planation of  this  book. 

1.  The  interpreter  should  constantly  bear  in 
mind  the  false  hypotheses  of  Job's  friends,  in  order 
to  discover  the  true  sense  of  their  discourses, 

2.  Each  of  the  speakers  has  a  peculiar  character 
of  his  own,  which  the  interpreter  ought  carefully 
to  study. 

3.  They  all  aim  at  exaggeration  in  their  asser- 
tions and  in  the  expression  of  their  thoughts. 
They  do  not  reason  like  discreet  philosophers,  but 
mostly  as  sublime  poets  in  a  high  state  of  fervid 
excitement,  each  endeavouring  to  exceed  the  other. 
To  this.  Job  himself  forms  no  exception. 

4.  Above  all,  the  interpreter  of  this  book  should 
observe  that  its  origin  is  ascribed  to  a  time  when 
religious  sentiments  and  moral  views  were  ex- 
tremely imperfect,  and  that,  consequently,  judg- 
ments altogether  correct  concerning  such  important 
truths  cannot  be  expected  every  where  throughout 
this  book.  The  same  sentiment  will  apply  to 
certain  objects  of  natural  history,  such  as  con- 
stellations, minerals,  and  animals. 
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§  181.  Notwithstanding  all  these  imperfections, 
this  book  contains,  especially  in  the  discourses  of 
Job  himself,  the  knowledge  of  true  religion,  of  the 
genuine  worship  of  God,  and  of  the  duties  and 
rights  of  men, — and  all  this  without  regard  to 
positive  laws ;  so  that  the  paramount  religion  and 
morality  of  reason,  so  far,  at  least,  as  they  could 
have  existed  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  are  con- 
tained in  this  book.  None  of  the  writings  which 
existed  amonsc  the  heathen  nations  before  the 
coming  of  Christ,  can  at  all  compare  with  the  book 
of  Job. 

§  182.  Before  the  time  of  the  great  Albert 
Schultens,  nothing  tolerable  had  been  written  on 
this  book,  with  the  exception  of  John  Henry 
Michaelis'  Notge  Uberiores  in  Jobum,  forming  the 
second  volume  of  his  Notce  Uberiores  in  Hagiogra- 
pha  V.  T.  Schultens  opened  the  way  to  a  better 
system  of  interpretation,  and  Vogel  introduced 
this  author's  admirable  work  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Germans.  He  was  followed  by  John  David  INIi- 
chaelis,  in  his  Notes  to  his  Translation  of  the  Bible. 
J.  D.  Cube  and  J.  L.  Eckerman  laboured  under  less 
restraint  than  their  immediate  predecessors.  A  still 
more  beautiful  translation  of  Job  is  that  of  Molden- 
hauer,  although  Hufnagel  has  displayed  more  spirit 
and  energy.  And  Schnurrer,  but  more  especially 
Dathe  and  Ilgen,  have  shewn  much  ingenuity  and 
acuteness  in  their  elucidations  of  separate  passages 
of  this  difficult  book. 
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Albert  Schultens,  Liber  Jobi  cum  nova  Versione  et 
Commentario  perpetuo.  Lugcl.  Bat.  1777.  2  vols.  4to. 
Abridged,  and  published  with  Supplementary  Annotations, 
by  G.J.L.VoGEL       Halce,  1773,  1774.     2  vols.     8vo. 

(David  Renaud  Boullier  has  frequently  opposed  Schultens,  in 
his  Observationes  Miscellanece  in  Librum  Job.  Amst.  1758. 
8vo.)     Heringa. 

J.  D.  Cube,  Poetische  und  Prosaische  Uebersetzung  des 
Buches  Hiob  [A  Translation  of  Job,  in  Prose  and  Verse]. 
Berl.  1769-71.     3  vols.  8vo. 

J.  L.  R.  EcKERMANN,  Vcrsuch  einer  neuen  poetischen  Ueber- 
setzung  des  Buches  Hiob  [Attempt  at  a  New  Poetical  Ver- 
sion of  the  Book  of  Job].  Leipzig,  1778.  8vo.  Also  his 
Animadversiones  in  Librum  Job.     Lubec.  1779.     8vo. 

[Hen DR.  Sander,  Het  Boek  Job  ten  algemeenen  gebruike. 
1780.  Uit  het  Hoogduitch]  [The  Book  of  Job,  adapted  to 
General  Use.     From  the  German].     Utrecht,  1783.    8vo. 

Dan.  Gottlieb  Moldenhauer,  Hiob  Ubersetzt  [Translation 
of  Job].     Leipsic,  1780,  1781.     2  vols.  4to. 

W.  F.  Hufnagel,  Hiob  Neu  Ubersetzt  mit  Anmerkungen 
[New  Translation  of  Job,  with  Notes].    Erlang.  1781.    8vo. 

[Henr.  Alb.  Schultens,  Het  Boek  Job  vertaald  met  aan- 
merkingen  (H.  IIL — XXIX.),  na  deszelfs  dood  uitgegeven 
en  voltooid  (H.  L  II.  XXX.  XLIL),  door  Herman  Mun- 
tinghe  [A  Translation  of  Job,  with  Notes  ;  finished  and 
published  after  his  death,  by  Herman  Muntinghe.]  Amster- 
dam, 1794.     8vo. 

J.  G.  EicHiioRN,  Hiob,  in  the  General  Library  of  Biblical 
Literature,  Vol.  X.  s.  577,  fF.  1800. 

The  translations  by  Dathe,  Doederlein,  and  others,  in  their  Com- 
mentaries on  the  entire  Bible,  have  been  already  noticed.] — H. 

[Rosenmuller's  Scholia  in  Jobum,  forming  Part  V.  of  the 
Scholia  in  V.  T, 

Johannis  Henrici  Pareau  Commentatio  de  Immortalitatis  ac 
VitiK  Futurae  Notitiis  ab  antiquissumo  Jobi  Scriptore  in 
suos    usus    adhibitis.      Accedit    Sermo    Jobi    de    Sapientia 
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mortuis  magis  cognita  quam  vivis ;  sive  Jobeidis  caput 
xxviii.  philologice  et  critice  illustratum.  Daventrife, 
1807.     8vo. 

The  Book  of  Job,  metrically  arranged  according  to  the  Masora, 
and  newly  translated  into  English :  with  Notes  critical  and 
explanatory,  &c.  By  Joseph  Stock,  D.D.  Bishop  of 
Killala.     Bath,  1805.     4to. 

The  Book  of  Job,  literally  translated  from  the  original  Hebrew, 
and  restored  to  its  natural  arrangement,  with  Notes,  critical 
and  illustrative,  and  an  Introductory  Dissertation  on  its 
Scene,  Scope,  Language,  Author,  and  Object.  By  John 
Mason  Good,  M.D.     London,  1812.     8vo. 

Henr.  Middeldorff,  Curze  Hexaplares  in  Jobum,  e  Codice 
Syriaco  Hexaplari  Ambrosiano  Mediolanensi.  Vratislav. 
1817. 

An  Amended  Version  of  the  Book  of  Job,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes  chiefly  explanatory.  By  George  R.  Noyes. 
Cambridge  (North  America),  1827.     8vo. 

For  a  very  favourable  review  of  this  work,  see  the  United  States 
Review  and  Literary  Gazette,  Vol.  II.  from  which  Mr.  Home 
has  given  an  extract  in  his  Bib.App.  p.  255. 

J.  G.  Stickel,  Commentatio  Historico-philologico-critica  in 
Jobi  locum  celeberrimum,  cap.  xix.  25-27,  de  Goele.* 
Jenae,  1832.     8vo. 

*  "  This  celebrated  text"  (Job  xix.  25),  says  Jahn,*  "  cannot  be 
explained,  consistently  with  the  usage  of  words,  and  the  design  of 
the  author,  in  reference  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ;  but  it  ex- 
presses Job's  wish  and  hope  that  God  would  bear  testimony  to  his 
innocence  in  the  present  life.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  Job  is  at 
variance  with  himself,  because  he  says  elsewhere  that  nothing 
but  death  awaits  him ;  but  such  inconsistency  is  altogether  in 
character  with  the  state  of  a  sick  man  complaining  of  his  dis- 
tresses." Rosenmiiller,"!-  on  the  other  hand,  observes  that  "  since 
this  oracle  respecting  the  Goel  exhibits  the  most  confident  hope 
and  unshaken  trust,  it  may  be  argued  that  Job  did  not  expect 

*   Introduction,  §   191.  f  Scholia,  in  loco. 
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Das  Euch  Hiob,  Uebersetzung  und  Auslegung,  iiebst  Einlei- 
tung  iJber  Geist,  Form,  und  Verfasser  des  Buchs  [Tbe  Book 
of  Job  translated  and  explained  ;  with  an  Introduction 
respecting  the  genius,  form,  and  author  of  the  work.]  By 
Friedrich  WiLHELM  Carl  Umbreit,  Ordinary  Professor  at 
Heidelberg.  Heidelberg,  1832.  2d  edit.  8vo.]  —  Trans- 
lator. 
On  particular  passages  of  this  difficult  book,  the  following  works 

will  also  supply  much  information  : — 

Chr.  Frid.  Schnurrer,  Diss,  philol.  crit.  pp.  239 — 284. 

Carl.  David  Ilgen,  Jobi  Antiquissimi  Carminis  Hebraici 
Natura  at  Virtutes.     Lips.  1789.     8vo. 

[Eichhorn's  General  Library,  B.  I.  p.  367,  sqq.  ii.  p.  609,  sqq. 

comp.  iii.  p.  186,  sq. 
Karl  WiLH.  JusTi,  in  Paulus  Memorabilien.     PartV.  p.  135, 

sqq. 
E.  S.  Greve,   Ultima   Capita  Libri   Jobi,    nempe   xxxviii. — 

xlii.   1 — 6.      Aecedit    Tractatus    de   numeris    Hebrzeorum 

poeticis,  imprimis  Jobjeis.  Daventr.  1788,  179L  2  vols.  4to. 

Jac.  Hinlopen,  Gedachten  over  eenige  plaatzen  en  zaken  in 
de  heilige  Schriften  voorkomende  [Thoughts  on  some  Pas- 
sages and  Objects  which  occur  in  the  Holy  Scriptures], 
pp.  89— 158.     Utrecht,  1801.     8vo. 

See  also  the  other  writers  quoted  by  Eichhorn,  B.  IX.  pp.  102 — 

104  ;  and  in  Noesselt's  Anweisung,  §  133  ;  and 

See.  Fulc.  Joh.  Ravxi  Orat.  de  poeticae  facultatis  excellentia 

et    perfectione    spectata    in    tribus   poetarum    principibus, 

Scriptore   Jobi,    Homero,    et   Ossiano.     Lugd.  Bat.    1800. 

Heringa. 


any  termination  nor  any  rest  in  the  present  world,  and  still 
cherished  an  undoubted  hope  of  complete  deliverance  through  the 
Goel ;  *  he  must  have  had  in  view  a  future  judgment,  a  final 
resurrection,  and  a  renewal  of  all  things." — Translator. 


*  Avenger,  translated  Redeemer  in  the  Authorized  Version. — Tr. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES, 


CONTAINING  SOME   OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE   PHILOSOPHICAL   BOOKS 
OF   THE   OLD  TESTAMENT. 


By  the    Translator. 


PROVERBS. 


The  English  student  will  find  much  advantage  from  consulting 
Mr.  Holden's  work  on  the  Proverbs,  mentioned  in  p.  222,  where 
those  sententious  sayings  are  illustrated  with  much  learning  and 
judgment.  He  will  also  find  there,  and  in  the  second  part  of 
Carpzov's  Introduction,  a  list  of  the  quotations  from  this  book 
which  occur  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  apostles,  says  Dr.  Jahn,*  founded  their  moral  instructions 
chiefly  on  this  book;  and  many  passages  in  the  Epistles  are 
scarcely  intelligible,  unless  they  are  compared  with  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon,  from  which  they  are  drawn.  Julian  the  Apostate, 
who  pompously  expressed  his  contempt  for  our  Proverbs,  [depre- 
ciating them  far  below  the  works  of  Phocylides,  Theognis,  and 
Isocrates,]  has  betrayed,  in  this  opinion,  his  want  of  judgment. 
See  Cvril.  Alexan.  contra  Julian.  L.  VII. 


COHELETH,  OR  ECCLESIASTES. 

Nachtigal  ascribes  the  same  meaning  as  Seller  does  to  the  Hebrew 
word  nbnp»  viz.  an  assembly  or  meeting  of  wise  men ;  but  the 
ancient  versions  are  unanimously  opposed  to  this  sense.  The 
Septuagint  renders  it  o  eKKKrimaaTriQ,  the  assembler  or  collector, 

*   Introduction,  §  456. 
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which  word  has  been  retained  by  Jerome.  Jahn,  with  whom 
Pareau  agrees,  interprets  it  to  mean  a  collector  of  declarations,  or 
wise  sayings ;  while  Gesenius*  maintains  that  "^j^p  ,  colligere, 
always  signifies  to  assemble  or  collect  men,  but  not  things.  He 
explains  it  to  mean  concionator,  speaker  before  the  assembly, 
moral  instructor.  Michaelis,  Eichhorn,  and  De  Wette,  are  also 
of  this  opinion,  which  is  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Holden ;  while 
Jahn  asserts  that  the  contents  of  the  book  are  not  adapted  to  the 
multitude. 

The  era  of  this  work  is  still  more  obscure.  Jahn  fixes  its  age 
in  the  latter  years  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  between  the  time  of 
Manasseh  and  that  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;-|-  but  who 
the  author  was,  he  says,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  more  than  that  he 
was  one  who  had  been  taught,  by  his  own  experience,  the  vanity 
and  vexatiousness  of  all  things,  and  the  miseries  and  calamities 
of  mankind,  and  who  felt  in  himself  the  efficacy  of  those  counsels 
which  he  imparted  to  others.  He  will  not  allow  that  two 
speakers  are  introduced,  or  that  the  work  contains  two  different 
discourses :  this  view  he  founds  on  the  uniformity  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  different  parts.  RosenmiillerJ  and  Pareau§  also 
ascribe  the  work  to  a  much  later  period  than  the  times  of  Solomon. 
The  latter  strenuously  supports  the  hypothesis,  that  it  was  written 
some  time  subsequently  to  the  times  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  but 
before  the  Jews  became  acquainted  with  the  Greek  philosophy. 
His  arguments  are  founded  chiefly  on  the  style,  which  he  con- 
ceives to  be  mean,  inelegant,  and  prosaic,  and  altogether  un- 
worthy of  the  age,  much  less  of  the  pen,  of  Solomon.  Bishop 
Lowth  also  speaks  most  disparagingly  of  the  style,  which  he 
asserts  to  be  low,  mean,  and  vulgar,  and  possessing  very  little  of 
the  poetical  character,  even  in  the  composition  and  structure  of 
the  periods.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  work  is  mingled  with 
Aramaic  words  more  than  any  other  book  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Jahn  accounts  for  this  from  the  vicinity  of  Israel,  where  he 
supposes  the  author  lived,  to  Syria.  For  a  solution  of  this  and 
other  difficulties,  I  would  refer  the  reader  also  to  Mr.  Holden's 


*  Lexicon,  sub  voce.  -j-  Introduction,  §  215. 

J  Scholia,  in  lac. 

§  Institutio  Interpretis  V.  T.  P.  III.  S.  IV.  C.  II.  §4. 
R 
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Preliminary  Dissertation,  and  I  shall  conclude  with  the  following 
view  of  the  scoj^jc  of  Ecclcsiastes,  as  given  by  Dr.  Jahn  : — 

"  The  intention  of  the  writer  was  evidently  to  repress  the 
restless  and  eager  efforts  of  men,  which  hurry  them  on  in  heaping 
up  wealth,  in  securing  pleasures,  and  in  acquiring  honours ;  and 
at  the  same  time  to  instruct  them  not  to  increase  the  troubles  of 
life  by  denying  themselves  the  enjoyment  of  harmless,  though 
uncertain  and  fleeting  pleasures.  A  future  state  is  asserted  in 
xii.  7  ;  nor  is  it  denied  in  iii.  21.  The  author  merely  remarks 
that  the  condition  of  man  after  death  is  not  discoverable  by 
human  reason."* 


CANTICLES, 


It  has  been  long  a  matter  of  dispute  among  learned  men, 
whether  this  poem,  or  collection  of  poems,  is  to  be  understood  in 
a  literal  or  in  an  allegorical  sense.  This  question  is  thus  fairly 
stated  by  our  countryman,  the  late  Dr.  Mason  Good : — "  It  has 
been  a  question  in  all  ages,  whether  the  literal  and  obvious 
meaning  of  these  sacred  amorets  be  the  whole  that  was  intended 
by  the  royal  bard ;  or  whether  they  afford  not,  at  the  same 
time,  the  veil  of  a  sublime  and  mystical  allegory,  delineating  the 
bridal  union  subsisting  between  Jehovah,  and  his  pure  and 
uncorrupted  Church.  Upon  this  subject  we  have  no  sufficient 
data  to  build  a  decisive  opinion.  To  those  v/ho  disbelieve  the 
existence  of  such  an  allegory,  they  still  afford  a  happy  example 
of  the  pleasures  of  holy  and  virtuous  love ;  they  inculcate,  beyond 
the  power  of  didactic  poetry,  the  tenderness  which  the  husband 
should  manifest  for  his  wife,  and  the  deference,  modesty,  and 
fidelity,  with  which  his  affection  should  be  returned  ;  and,  con- 
sidered even  in  this  sense  alone,  they  are  fully  entitled  to  the 
honour  of  constituting  a  part  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

"  For  myself,  nevertheless,  I  unite  in  the  opinion  of  the  illustri- 
ous Lowth,  and  believe  such  a  sublime  and  mystic  allegory  to  have 
been  intended  by  the  sacred  bard.  Regarded  in  this  view,  they 
afford  an  admirable  picture  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches; 

*   Introduction,  §  212. 
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of  Jehovah's  selection  of  Israel,  as  a  peculiar  people,  from  the 
less  fair  and  virtuous  nations  around  them ;  of  his  fervent  and 
permanent  love  for  his  elder  Church,  so  frequently  compared  by 
the  Hebrew  prophets  to  that  of  a  bridegroom  for  his  bride  ;  of  the 
beauty,  fidelity,  and  submission  of  the  Church  in  return ;  and  of 
the  call  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  pale  of  his  favour,  upon  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  so  exquisitely  typified  under  the 
character  of  a  younger  sister,  destitute,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  simplicity  of  its  worship,  of  those  external  and  captivating 
attractions  which  made  so  prominent  a  part  of  the  Jewish  religion. 
The  Song  of  Songs  is  an  oriental  poem ;  and  this  allegoric 
mode  of  describing  the  sacred  union  subsisting  between  mankind 
at  large,  or  an  individual  and  pious  soul,  and  the  great  Creator,  is 
common  to  almost  all  eastern  poetry,  from  the  earliest  down  to 
the  present  age." 

The  ingenious  author  then  proceeds  to  illustrate  this  position 
by  referring  to  the  examples  of  the  "  chaste  and  virtuous 
Sadi,"  or  the  more  impassioned  Hafiz,  although  he  allows 
that  the  commentators  have  pursued  their  ^__^ac  ^At^S  or 
mystic  meaning,  to .  an  extravagant  length.  But  allegories, 
veiled  under  the  garb  of  amatory  songs,  are  not  peculiar  to 
eastern  bards,  for  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  some 
of  our  countryman  Mr.  Moore's  beautiful  patriotic  Melodies,  of 
which  the  literal  is  evidently  not  the  primary  sense.  But  this 
proves  no  more  than  that  these  songs  may  possibly  have  a 
mystical  meaning.  Rosenmiiller  is  decidedly,  and,  on  many 
accounts,  in  favour  of  this  allegorical  interpretation,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  any  other  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of 
a  work  which  was  justly  placed  in  the  sacred  canon.  Others, 
who  reject  Seller's  hypothesis,  are  of  opinion,  nevertheless,  that 
conjugal  affection  and  matrimonial  fidelity  in  general  are  cele- 
brated ;  but  this  opinion  is  also  losing  ground. 

Dr.  Pye  Smith,  who  entirely  rejects  the  allegorical  meaning, 
seems  inclined  to  exclude  the  work  from  the  canon.  He  con- 
siders it  to  have  been  written,  not  by  Solomon,  but  by  "  a  far 
happier  person  among  his  contemporaries,  yet  unknown  to 
posterity." 

The  general  opinion  entertained  by  most  moderns,  who  reject 
the  allegorical  meaning,  is  that  of  Eichhorn,  Bauer,  Jahn,  and 
De  Wette ;   viz.  that  the  Song  of  Songs  consists  of  a  number  of 
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short  and  distinct  idyls,  in  which  a  youthful  unmarried  pair  are 
introduced,  celebrating  their  warm  and  mutual  loves.  "  The  little 
work,"  says  Jahn,  *'  which  bears  the  title  of  Song  of  Songs,  or 
the  most  beautiful  song,  comprehends  several  amatory  poems." 
Interpreters  differ  very  much  with  respect  to  the  separation  of 
these  poems,  which  he  thus  distributes  : — 

*'  (1.)  An  innocent  country  maiden  makes  an  undisguised  pro- 
fession of  her  attachment,  and  her  lover,  a  shepherd,  replies  to  it 
with  equal  protestation  of  affection,  i.  2 — ii.  7.  Some  prefer 
concluding  this  dialogue  at  i.  11,  and  making  i.  12 — ii.  7,  a 
soliloquy,  in  which  the  maiden  is  supposed  to  repeat  some  com- 
pliments of  her  lover.  But  this  is  without  sufficient  reason. 
(2.)  A  maiden  sings  of  her  lover,  who  is  seeking  her  every  where, 
and  she  also  confesses  her  warm  affection,  ii.  8 — iii.  5.  Some 
suppose  that  ii.  8 — 14  is  a  dream  ;  and  that  in  ver.  15  the  maiden 
awakes,  who  dreams  again  in  iii.  1 — 5.  But  if  these  places  are 
similar  to  dreams,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  waking  dreams 
are  not  uncommon  with  lovers.  This  the  poet,  true  to  nature, 
has  here  represented.  (3.)  A  maiden  in  a  litter,  surrounded  by 
Solomon's  soldiers,  is  brought  to  the  harem  of  the  king.  The 
lover  prefers,  far  before  all  the  royal  beauties,  his  own  beloved,  in 
whose  society  he  declares  that  he  is  happier  than  the  king  him- 
self, iii.  6 — v.  1.  Some  choose  to  make  iv.  8 — v.  I  a  distinct 
poem  ;  but  they  can  hardly  offer  any  sufficient  reason  for  separating 
this  portion  from  the  other.  Nevertheless  the  distribution  of 
the  work  into  its  several  parts  must  be  left  very  much  to  the 
reader's  own  taste  and  feeling.  (4.)  A  maiden  beloved  sings  of 
her  lover.  He  had  come  to  her  door  at  night,  and  had  fled  away 
before  she  opened  it.  She  seeks  him,  is  beaten  by  the  watch, 
and  stripped  of  her  veil.  She  describes  the  beauty  of  her  lover, 
who  at  length  answers,  celebrating  her  loveliness,  with  a  con- 
temptuous glance  at  the  multitude  of  the  king's  wives,  v.  2. 
vi.  9  (5.)  Shulamith  recounts,  in  few  words,  the  allurements  of 
the  courtiers,  whom  she  had  met  with  unexpectedly  in  the 
garden,  and  her  rejection  of  them,  and  celebrates  her  affection  for 
her  lover,  vi.  10 — viii.  3.  (G.)  Protestation  and  praises  of 
constant  affection,  viii.  4 — 7.  (7.)  A  discourse  between  two 
brothers,  about  guarding  and  giving  away  their  sister  in  mar- 
riage; who  replies  with  scorn  that  she  would  be  her  own 
guardian,  viii.  8 — 12.     (8.)  A  fragment.     A  lover  wishes  to  hear 
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his  beloved.  She  replies  by  persuading  him  to  fly ;  perhaps  her 
parents  or  relations  were  near,  who,  in  the  east,  never  allow  such 
meetings,  viii.  13,  14. 

"  It  has  long  been  matter  of  discussion  what  sort  of  love  these 
poems  celebrate.  The  Jews  supposed  it  to  be  the  mutual  love 
of  God  and  the  people  of  Israel;  the  ancient  Christians,  that 
of  Christ  and  his  Church.  This  interpretation  is  founded  on  the 
view  in  which  the  orientals  regard  their  king  (who,  among  the 
Hebrews,  was  God,  and  with  Christians,  Messiah,  or  Christ), 
as  the  husband  of  the  people,  and  the  people  as  his  spouse  ;  and 
sometimes  as  his  brother,  and  sometimes  even  as  a  virgin. 
Those  who  adopt  this  mystical  interpretation  should  be  cautious 
not  to  explain  every  circumstance  in  the  poem,  as  the  older 
interpreters  have  done,  and,  by  consequence,  have  produced  so 
many  forced  expositions  ;  but,  as  in  parables,  the  principal  points 
only  must  be  regarded  as  significant,  the  rest  serving  merely  to 
fill  up  and  ornament.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  Canticles  to 
support  this  interpretation,  and  the  name  of  God  never  occurs 
in  it. 

"  Others,  therefore,  have  understood  the  work  as  referring  to  the 
love  of  the  sexes.  The  opinion  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  was, 
perhaps,  the  very  worst.  He  was  censured  in  the  Council  of 
Constantinople,  a.  d.  553,  because  he  rejected  the  Canticles  as  a 
disgraceful  book,  considering  it,  no  doubt,  as  celebrating  illicit 
love.  But  this  is  irreconcilable  with  the  contents.  If  the 
author  had  intended  to  convey  obscene  ideas  in  ambiguous 
expressions,  he  would  not  have  introduced  innocent  lovers  de- 
claring their  inmost  feelings,  and  even  desiring  their  attachment  to 
be  made  public,  which  is  not  the  manner  of  unchaste  persons. 
The  interpreter,  therefore,  who  perverts  their  meaning,  should 
take  care  lest,  perchance,  he  betrays  his  own  impurity.  The 
whole  poem  may,  without  any  forced  constructions,  be  understood 
in  a  chaste  sense,  as  Dathe  has  shewn  in  his  Latin  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  Vol.  IV.  p.  418—447. 

"  It  was  the  opinion  of  Bossuet  and  Dupin  that  the  author  cele- 
brates the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  the  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Egypt ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  a  marriage  in  the  work,  nor  do 
the  poems  seem  to  be  adapted  to  royal  nuptials.  In  this  case, 
more  allusions  to  Solomon,  and  to  his  Egyptian  consort,  might 
be  expected ;  and  the  strains  are  too  rural  to  be  the  songs  of  the 
royal  court  on  such  a  joyful  solemnity. 
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"Others,  again,  have  maintained  that  the  burden  of  the  poem  is 
conjugal  love ;  but  they  have  not  observed  that  not  only  in 
monogamy,  but  also  in  polygamy,  it  is  never  so  ardent  as  it  is 
here  represented.  Plurality  of  wives  may,  indeed,  diminish 
affection,  but  it  cannot  increase  it.  And  it  is  chiefly  worthy  of 
observation,  that  in  the  Canticles  not  the  least  trace  of  an  union 
between  the  parties  is  discoverable,  but  only  the  hope  that  it  will 
hereafter  take  place. 

*'  No  other  object,  therefore,  remains,  but  the  chaste  and  recipro- 
cal affection  of  the  sexes  previously  to  marriage.  Some  of  the 
language  may  be  thought  indecorous  in  persons  in  such  circum- 
stances ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  unless  it  be  taken  in  the  worst 
sense.  It  admits  of  a  meaning  perfectly  chaste,  which,  in  the 
mouths  of  chaste  lovers,  such  as  the  parties  are  uniformly  repre- 
sented, is  the  only  one  that  can  be  true. 

"  But  it  will  be  said.  What  have  amatory  poems  to  do  among 
the  sacred  books  ?  It  will  hardly  be  allowed  by  all  that  the  chaste 
love  of  the  sexes  is  a  subject  worthy  of  sacred  poems ;  I  shall, 
therefore,  speak  my  own  sentiments  with  freedom.  1.  The 
author,  or  authors,  of  these  poems,  does  not  celebrate  all  chaste 
love  of  the  sexes  before  marriage,  but  only  that  which  leads  to 
monogamy ;  which  is  commended  in  Ecclesiastes  ix.  9,  for  which 
purpose  polygamy  is  indirectly  censured  in  iii.  6 — 11.  vi.  8,  9. 
In  this  view,  these  poems  might  be  very  useful.  2.  The  pro- 
phets, perhaps  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  who  numbered 
these  poems  amongst  the  sacred  books,  seem  to  have  understood 
them  in  a  mystical  sense,  so  that  the  sense  of  Canticles,  so  far  as 
it  is  a  canonical  book,  is  mystical.  For,  although  this  sense  may 
not  have  been  designed  by  the  author  or  authors,  yet,  by  those 
who  introduced  the  book  into  the  canon,  it  was  the  only  one  that 
was  regarded.* 

"  The  title  attributes  the  poem  to  Solomon ;  but  the  language 
is  not  such  as  was  in  use  in  his  time  and  is  observable  in  the 
Proverbs  ;  for  forms  of  words  and  constructions  occur  which  are 
more  modern,  and  many  Aramcean  terms. 

*  It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  the  learned  Professor  had 
furnished  us  with  some  proofs  of  this  hypothesis.  See  the 
remarks  in  Dr.  Turner's  Translation  of  Jahn's  Introduction,  p. 
488.— Tkanslatok.     See  also  De  Wette,  277.  h.  276.  (j. 
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"  But,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  argue,  from  these  circum- 
stances, that  the  book  of  Canticles  was  written  after  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  do  not  consider  that  those  beautiful  poems 
contain  frequent  allusions  to  the  times  and  circumstances  of 
Solomon,  and  that  the  whole  appearance  of  the  work  is  opposed 
to  the  supposition  of  its  modern  age.  For  then  Jerusalem  was 
not  the  royal  residence  ;  nor  were  there  kings  to  whom  maidens 
might  be  brought ;  nor  soldiers  of  Solomon,  nor  Pharaohs  reigning 
in  Egypt,  nor  a  tower  in  Lebanon  :  all  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
Canticles,  as  well-known  objects.  These  poems,  then,  seem  to 
have  been  composed  before  the  Captivity ;  perhaps  in  a  late 
period  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself 
that  any  of  them  were  written  by  Solomon  ;  nor  are  they  all  the 
work  of  the  same  author,  for  some  are  much  more  elegant  than 
others." 

Rosenmiiller  also  is  in  favour  of  the  late  date  of  the  Song  of 
Songs,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  age  in  which  he  also  places 
Ecclesiastes  ;  but  De  Wette  is  of  opinion,  that  the  whole  range  of 
the  figures  and  allusions,  and  the  character  of  the  manners 
depicted,  prove  that  this  work  belongs  to  the  age  of  Solomon. 
He  accounts  for  the  later  features,  by  supposing  several  minor 
poems  to  have  been  collected  at  some  late  period. 

Pareau  is  also  decidedly  of  opinion  that  this  is  a  genuine  work 
of  Solomon ;  but  he  entirely  rejects  the  allegorical  sense,  and 
thinks  that  the  design  of  the  illustrious  writer  in  these  Songs, 
was  to  oppose  illicit  amours,  and  to  recommend  pure  and 
virtuous  love. 

Dr.  Mason  Good,  who,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  favours  the 
mystical  meaning,  divides  these  Songs,  after  Melesigenio,  into 
twelve  idyls,  for  an  account  of  which  I  must,  as  this  note  has  been 
already,  I  fear,  too  long  extended,  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Good's 
fascinating  volume,  and  to  Mr.  Home's  Introduction,  where  the 
mystical  meaning  is  also  ably  defended.  It  cannot,  at  the  same 
time,  be  denied  that  mystical  meanings  and  moral  applications  may 
be  carried  to  such  an  extreme  length,  as  entirely  to  destroy  the 
truth  and  meaning  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  A  melancholy  instance 
of  this  is  on  record  in  the  case  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  in  which 
the  celebrated  Origen  imbibed  his  fondness  for  allegorizing.  This 
passion  led  him  to  make,  among  others,  the  following  paradoxical 
assertion  : — "  If,  according  to  this  way  of  understanding  them, 
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we  say  that  the  Most  High  God  gave  laws  to  men,  I  think  that 
the  giving  of  the  law  will  appear  worthy  of  the  Divine  Majesty ; 
but  if  we  adhere  to  the  letter,  and  so  take  the  things  written  in 
the  law  as  the  Jews  and  men  in  general  understand  them,  I 
blush  to  say  and  acknowledge  that  he  gave  such  laws."  (Opera, 
ed.  Delarue,  Tom.  II.  p.  226.)  See  Dr.  Pye  Smith's  Scripture 
Testimony,  Vol.  I.  p.  46—53,  2d  Ed. 


JOB. 

The  principal  argument  in  favour  of  ascribing  the  authorship  or 
remodelling  of  the  book  of  Job  to  Solomon,  is  founded  on  the 
identity  of  several  words  and  phrases  with  those  found  in  the 
Proverbs ;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  Solomon  borrowed 
them  from  the  book  of  Job.  Rosenmiiller  also  favours  the 
late  date  of  the  book  of  Job,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  period 
between  Hezekiah  and  Zedekiah ;  Michaelis  and  others  look 
upon  Moses  as  the  author,  but  Eichhom,  with  whom  Pareau 
agrees,  considers  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job  to  have  lived  prior 
to  the  time  of  Moses.  Both  these  learned  divines  and  orientalists 
consider  the  author  to  have  been  some  Hebrew,  who  did  not 
descend  to  Egypt  vnth.  his  brethren.  Archbishop  Magee  is  of  the 
same  opinion,  but  supposes  that  additions  and  alterations  were 
made  by  Moses  during  his  residence  in  Arabia. 

For  an  eloquent  review  of  the  character  of  each  speaker  in  the 
book  of  Job,  see  Eichhom's  Einleit.  §  640,  S.  143 — 148.  "All 
that  I  can  say,"  observes  this  elegant  writer,  *'  respecting  the 
beauties  of  this  book,  is  much  too  weak ;  they  must  be  felt  and 
enjoyed,  not  spoken  of."*  Eichhom  supports  at  length  the 
opinion  that  the  book  of  Job  was  written  before  the  time  of  ]\Ioses. 
§641,  642. 


*  Dr.  Turner's  note  in  his  Translation  of  Jahn's  Introduction. 
I  have  generally  adhered  in  these  extracts  to  this  Translation. — 
Tr. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST  of  the  most  useful  WORKS  on  the 
POETICAL  BOOKS  of  SCRIPTURE. 

(See  §§  161,  162.) 

Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews :  translated 
from  the  Latin  of  the  Right  Rev.  Robert  Lowth,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  London,  by  G.  Gregory.  To  which  are  added,  the 
principal  Notes  of  Professor  Michaelis,  and  Notes  by  the 
Translator  and  others.  London,  1787.  2  vols.  8vo.  1816. 
2d  Ed. 

This  is  a  beautiful  translation  of  Bishop  Lowth's  work,  so  often 
referred  to,  entitled, 

RoBERTi  Lowth  de  Sacra  Poesi  Hebraeorum  Praelectiones 
Academicae.  Notas  et  Epimetra  adjecit  J.  D.  Michaelis. 
Part  II.     Goett.  1758.    8vo. 

Thomas  Edwards,  Prolegomena  in  Libros  V.  T.  Poeticos. 
Cantab.  1762.     8vo. 

Sir  William  Jones,  Poeseos  AsiaticaeCommentariorumLib.  VI. 
London,  1774.  Recudi  curavit  J.  G.Eichhorn.  Lips.  1777. 
8vo. 

J.  G.  Herder,  Vom  Geist  der  Ebraischen  Poesie.  Leipsic, 
1787.     2  vols.  8vo.     See  p.  165,  Note. 

Karl.  Benj.  Schmit,  Auszug  aus  Rob.  Lowth  Vorlesungen 
liber  die  Heilige  Dichtkunst  der  Hebriier  mit  Herder  und 
Jones  grundsiitzen  verbunden  [Extract  from  Lowth's  Lec- 
tures on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  combined  with  the 
Principles  of  Herder  and  Sir  William  Jones.]  Danz.  1793. 
8vo. 

The  Poetical  Parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  newly  translated 
from  the  Hebrew,  with  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory.  By 
William  Green,  M.  A.  London,  1781.  8vo.  Dutch 
translation,  considerably  improved,  by  Everard  Scheidius. 
Utrecht,  1787.     8vo. 
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J.  C.  DoEDERLEiN,  Scliolia  in  Lib.  V.  T.  Poeticos.  Halae, 
1779.  4to.  Published  also  as  the  third  volume  of  Grotii 
Annot.  in  V.  T.  begun  by  Vogel,  and  continued  by  Doe- 
derlein. 

C.  W.  JusTi  National  Gesange  der  Hebraer  neu  iibersetzt  und 
erlautert  [The  National  Songs  of  the  Hebrews,  newly  trans- 
lated and  elucidated].     Marb.  1803.  8vo. 

John  David  Michaelis  has  furnished  some  excellent  remarks  on 
oriental  poetry,  in  the  preface  to  his  Arabic  Grammar  and 
Chrestomathy.     Goett.  1771.  8vo. 

J.  D.  Hartmann,  Versuch  einer  Allgemeinen  Geschichte  der 
Poesie  von  den  iiltesten  Zeiten.  Ein  Beytrag  zur  Geschichte 
der  Menschlichen  Cultur  [Attempt  at  a  General  History  of 
the  Poetry  of  the  most  Ancient  Nations  ;  a  Contribution  to 
the  History  of  Human  Improvement.     Leipsic,  1797. 

Joan.  Willmet,  Oratio  de  Ingenio  Hebrseorum  ad  Poesin 
imprimis  composito.     Hard.  1796.  4to. 

Leb.  Fulc.  Joh.  Ravii  Orationes  duae,  Altera  de  Poeseos  He- 
braicae  prse  Arabum  Poesi  Prsestantia,  tarn  Veritatis,  quam 
Divinse  Majestatis  Religionis  in  Veteri  Codice  Sacro  Traditae, 
Argumento.  Altera  de  Poeticas  Facultatis  Excellentia  et 
Perfectione  Spectata  in  Tribus  Poetarum  Principibus,scriptore 
Jobi,  Homero,  et  Ossiano.*     Lugd.  Bat.  1800.     4to. 

Joh.  Fr.  Schleusner,  Diss.  Philol.  et  Parallelismo  Senten- 
tiarum,  egregio  subsidio  Interpretationis  Grammaticae  V.  T. 
Lips.  1781.  4to. 

H.  Muntinghe's  Inleiding  tot  de  Spreuken  van  Salomo  [In- 
troduction to  the  Proverbs],    pp.  xxix. — xli. 

*  Alias  Macphersono. — Translator. 
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APPENDIX. 

OF  FABLES,  PARABLES,  ALLEGORIES,  &c. 

§  183.  Concerning  the  shorter  kinds  of  didactic 
poems,  such  as  fables,  allegories,  and  parables,  it 
will  be  necessary  here  only  to  add  a  few  brief 
remarks  upon  the  peculiarities  of  that  species  of 
poetry  among  the  Hebrews,  as  the  general  rules 
for  its  interpretation  have  been  already  given,  §  73. 

1.  Of  fables,  properly  so  called,  but  few  occur 
in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  Those 
in  Judges  ix.  8,  &c.,  2  Kings  xiv.  9,  &c.,  have  the 
same  form  with  the  fables  of  ^sop,  and  are  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  by  the  interpreter.  Of 
a  somewhat  different  description  are  the  fables  and 
allegories  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel ;  for  instance, 
chap.  xix.  the  prophet  combines  men  and  irra- 
tional beings,  and  describes,  at  one  time,  a  lioness 
acting  as  a  human  mother ;  at  another  time  repre- 
sents the  lion  of  Israel  as  caught  in  a  net  by  the 
heathen  kings ;  so  that  the  poem  is  neither  strictly 
a  fable,  nor  a  pure  allegory.  The  twenty-fourth 
chapter  is  written  in  a  similar  form.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  the  events  there  narrated  really 
occurred ;  they  seem  to  be  designed  rather  as 
moral  fictions,  intended  for  the  instruction  of  the 
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people,   and   the   denunciation    of  divine   punish- 
ments. 

2.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  parables,  which 
Jesus  himself  seems  to  have  had  in  contemplation 
in  his  own  discourses,  occur  in  Isaiah  v.  1,  &c. ; 
Prov.  ix. ;  and  especially  2  Sam.  12,  1,  &c. 

3.  All  the  poetical  books  of  the  Bible  abound  in 
ALLEGORIES  I  thcsc  may  be  divided  into  small  and 
great.  The  latter  are  more  circumstantially  drawn 
out  and  ampUfied  :  Psalm  Ixxx.  9  ;  cxxxiii.  2,  3  ; 
cxxxix.;  Isaiah  x.  14;  xiv.;  xl.  12;  xli.  18,  19. 
The  first  kind  often  depart  from  the  rule  generally 
prescribed  for  the  composition  of  a  correct  allegory  ; 
viz.  not  to  combine  heterogeneous  images. 

Lowth  and  Herder  have,  in  their  works  already 
cited,  pointed  out  several  passages  in  the  Bible  of 
this  description,  and  unfolded  their  various  beauties; 
but  the  future  expositor  should  take  warning  not 
to  digress  into  the  region  of  aesthetics*  too  far 
beyond  the  limits  prescribed  to  the  interpreter  and 
the  religious  instructor ;  and  thus  pay  more  regard 
to   the    ornamental   embellishments    and   poetical 


*  "  Esthetics,  (from  the  Greek  ai.aQr]aiQ,  perception) ;  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  beautiful,  and  of  the  various  appli- 
cations of  its  principles.  Baumgarten,  a  professor  in  the 
University  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  first  used  this  name,  and 
intended  to  designate  by  it  a  branch  of  philosophy,  which  should 
establish  correct  principles  of  criticism  in  relation  to  the  beautiful. 
Since  the  time  of  Baumgarten,  this  word  has  been  used  in 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  and  has  lately  been  employed  by 
some  English  writers." — Encyclopedia  Americana.  Philadelphia, 
182!). 
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beauties  of  such  passages,  than  to  the  truths  which 
they  are  intended  to  convey. 

Lowth,  MichaeUs,  Herder,  and  the  other  authors 
already  cited,  who  have  pubhshed  observations  on 
the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  are  also  to  be  consulted 
on  these  subjects. 


SECTION   V. 

On  the  Interpretation  of  the  Prophetical  Books. 

§  184.  The  PROPHETICAL  WRITINGS  may  be  treated 
of  either  in  respect  of  their  subject-matter,  or  their 
external  form ;  that  is,  their  contents,  or  their  style 
and  composition.  In  the  latter  case,  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  to  be  treated  of  as  the  works  of  poets, 
as  shall  be  hereafter  shewn ;  but,  in  regard  to  their 
matter,  they  are,  in  some  respects,  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  all  other  compositions,  but  prin- 
cipally from  heathen  poems  and  oracles.  There- 
fore tlie  rule, — the  prophets  were  poets,  and  are 
to  be  interpreted  like  other  poets, — is  to  be  applied 
in  a  much  more  confined  and  limited  sense  than 
has  been  done  by  many. 

§  185.  The  contents  of  the  prophetical  books 
harmonize  with  the  other  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  certain  respects ;  so  that  no  new 
rules  are  necessary  for  their  interpretation  herein. 
They  possess,  however,  some  properties  of  a  nature 
peculiar  to  themselves.  They  harmonize,  for  in- 
stance, with  the  works  of  Moses,  and  with  the  Psalms 
and  Proverbs,  in  this, — ^that  they  contain,  besides 
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some  historical  statements,  an  identity  of  faith  and 
morals;  but  many  of  the  religious  and  moral 
truths  in  some  of  the  prophets,  are  more  pure  from 
anthropomorphisms,  more  noble  and  spiritual  in 
their  sentiments,  than  others.  As  principles  and 
canons  have  been  already  given  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  historical  books,  and  of  the  doctrines 
of  faith  and  morals  of  the  Old  Testament,  §  128 — 
156,  some  suitable  precepts  shall  be  here  added 
for  the  interpreter. 

§  186.  The  pecuhar  character  of  the  prophets 
consisted  in  this ; — they  announced  future  events 
and  divine  promises  and  threatenings,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  Moses,  and  all  the  other  sacred  writers  ; 
and  alleged  that  they  did  so  at  the  command  of 
God.     On  this  account  they  were  called  prophets. 

§  187.  In  a  system  of  hermeneutics  for  the  Old 
Testament,  there  is  no  necessity  to  investigate  the 
various  significations  of  this  name ;  it  will  suffice 
to  convey  to  the  reader  the  notion  held  by  the 
sacred  writers  on  the  subject.  The  principal  pas- 
sage relating  hereto  is  Deut.  xviii.  compared  with 
Exod.  vii.  1  ;  Numb.  xii.  6,  &c. ;  Deut.  xiii.  1  ; 
which  contains  the  most  complete  definition  of  a 
prophet,  viz.  one  who  is  appointed  by  God  to 
make  some  specific  communication  to  others  in 
his  name.  Another  kind  were  the  learned  pro- 
phets, and  school  of  prophets  (1  Sam.  x.  5) ;  and 
a   still   different   description   were  false  prophets 
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(Jer.  ii.  21),  who  only  gave  out,  or  falsely  ima- 
gined, that  God  had  called  and  inspired  them  to 
speak  and  announce  future  events. 

§  188.  The  characteristic  and  sure  criterion  of  a 
true  prophet  consisted  herein,  that  his  predictions 
v^rere  verified  by  fulfilment  (Deut.  xviii.  20 — 22).  If 
the  events  which  he  foresaw  were  hidden  from  all 
his  contemporaries,  and  if  their  contingency  were 
such,  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  known  them 
before  hand  with  certainty,  solely  by  the  exercise  of 
his  reason  :  if  he  saw  and  announced  several  such 
contingent  events  before  they  took  place, — he  was 
acknowledged  by  all  who  duly  attended  to  this, 
as  a  divine  prophet,  and  it  was  held  obligatory  to 
believe  him  whenever  he  propounded  other  truths 
in  God's  name,  whether  he  had  learned  these  truths 
in  his  youth,  or  derived  them  from  other  pro- 
phetical writings,  such  as  those  of  Moses,  or 
whether  they  were  partly  the  result  of  his  own 
discoveries,  or  made  known  to  him  by  the  special 
operation  and  guidance  of  God. 

Observation. — The  following  remarks  are  here  added  in  elucida- 
tion of  this  special  case.  The  prophets  spoke  in  God's  name, 
not  merely  as  poets  are  in  the  habit  of  introducing  persons  speak- 
ing, but  as  they  had,  by  various  means,  a  lively  conviction  that 
God  had  produced  certain  conceptions  and  ideas  in  their  minds 
in  an  extraordinary  manner.  So  often  as  any  hidden  event  was 
revealed  to  them,  which  they  could  not  possibly  have  dis- 
covered by  their  own  reason  in  the  usual  way ;  so  often  as  they 
foresaw  a  future  event,  which  came  to  pass  exactly  as  they 
had  inwardly  perceived  it ;  they  had  frcsli  evidence  that  God 
wrought  in  them  quite  differently  from  what  he  did  in  others. 
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It  was  not  their  province,  and  would  have  been  an  unprofitable 
occupation,  to  investigate  the  way  and  manner  in  which  such 
ideas,  conceptions,  images,  dreams,  or  visions,  were  produced. 
It  was  enough  that  they  were  fully  convinced  by  experience 
that  God  had  appointed  them  to  the  prophetic  office.  They 
thus  spoke  in  his  name ;  they  preached  the  doctrines  of  Moses 
and  the  other  prophets ;  they  punished,  threatened,  and  pro- 
mised in  God's  name,  in  conformity  with  their  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  and  their  adherence  to  the  will  of  God  and  his 
counsels,  as  already  proclaimed  by  Moses.  All  were  animated 
by  the  same  spirit ;  all  coincided  in  the  grand  points  of  religion. 
Such  a  succession  of  prophets,  as  existed  among  the  Israelites 
from  Moses  to  Malachi,  was  to  be  found  in  no  other  nation. 
May  we  not  then  fairly  ask,  if  all  this  was  not  an  extraordinary 
institution  of  Divine  Providence  ;  an  institution  altogether  out 
of  the  common  order  of  things  ?  But  some  additional  obser- 
vations on  this  subject  are  here  required  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  present  times. 

§  189.  In  our  days,  for  instance,  doubts  have 
been  often  openly  expressed,  whether  God  had 
really  so  inspired  and  directed  the  prophets,  that 
they  were  themselves  acquainted  with  the  truths, 
and  especially  with  the  future  events  which  they 
announced,  precisely  as  they  had  predicted  them  ? 
This  has  been  also,  in  our  times,  unhesitatingly 
denied.  Were  they  not,  probably,  like  the  heathen 
philosophers,  poets,  and  oracles,  left  entirely  to 
themselves ; — to  their  reason,  their  imagination, 
their  own  natural  foresight  ?  Should  not  their 
writings  (under  this  hypothesis)  be  regarded  and 
explained  as  any  other  human  composition ;  their 
prophetic  poetry,  as  well  as  what  it  contains,  like 
any  similar  work  of  a  heathen  poet. 

The  first  point  to  be  settled  here,  if  certain  and 
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fixed  principles  for  the  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
phets are  to  he  laid  down,  is  the  following : — There 
must  be  common  py^inciples  agreed  upon  by  both 
contending  parties  of  theologians  and  other  expo- 
sitors of  Scripture,  which  neither  can  object  to 
acknowledge. 

§  190.  The  first  of  these  principles  is  the  fol- 
lowing. The  biblical  prophets  are  not  only  dis- 
tinguished from,  but  actually  opposed  to,  all 
heathen  prophets,  philosophers, and  oracle-speakers: 
and  God  has,  according  to  the  wisdom  of  his  pro- 
vidence, wrought  by  his  prophets  among  the 
Israelites,  that  which  he  has  not  chosen  to  do 
among  any  other  people  on  earth. 

The  accuracy  of  this  assertion  will  appear  clear 
from  the  following  reasons  : — 

1.  There  is  no  book  of  religious  instruction 
known  among  any  nation  upon  earth,  from  the  time 
of  Moses  to  Christ,  in  which  polytheism,  or  even  the 
deification  of  nature,  and  idolatry,  are  not  supposed 
to  be  true  and  legitimate  objects,  or  rather,  actually 
taught  and  encouraged. 

2.  The  prophets  alone  in  their  discourses  and 
writings  have  unanimously  opposed  this  super- 
stition, and  the  Old  Testament  is  the  only  book 
in  the  world,  in  which,  during  that  long  period, 
the  religion  of  reason,  or  the  worship  of  one  God, 
the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  heaven  and  earth,  is 
taught,  confirmed,  and  defended  against  all  hea- 
thens. 
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3.  Now  if  the  human  mind  is  to  be  led  to  higher 
degrees  of  perfection,  to  true  virtue  and  happiness, 
the  true  God  must  extend  the  knowledge  of  him- 
self and  his  rational  worship  amongst  men ;  conse- 
quently it  is  He  who  has  preserved  in  the  way  of 
truth  the  biblical  prophets,  by  his  wise  guidance, 
and  confirmed,  by  their  means,  the  truth,  that  he 
alone  is  God. 

4.  From  these  incontrovertible  positions  follows 
the  principle : — the  biblical  prophets,  who  assert 
that  they  speak  under  God's  guidance,  or  at  his 
behest,  and  announce  before-hand  the  actual  accom- 
plishment of  contingent  future  events,  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  heathen  soothsayers,  nor  as  en- 
thusiasts and  good-natured  fanatics,  nor  even  as 
pious  deceivers,  but  as  men  acting  under  the  wise 
guidance  of  God,  who,  themselves  convinced  of 
the  truth,  taught  that  truth  to  others,  and  whose 
veracity  was  confirmed  by  Divine  Providence,  in 
bringing  to  pass,  in  the  course  of  time,  what  the 
prophets  had  previously  announced  and  predicted. 

Observation. — As  this  is  a  matter  of  the  last  importance,  and 
has  considerable  influence  on  the  explanation  of  many  of  the 
sayings  of  Jesus,  and  many  passages  in  the  apostolical  writings, 
but  especially  on  those  passages  wherein  Jesus  has  expressly 
affirmed  that  Moses  and  the  prophets  have  written  of  him,  and 
the  great  work  which  he  came  to  perform,  it  will  not  be  deemed 
useless  to  add  something  here  relative  to  this  remarkable  dis- 
tinction between  the  prophets  and  their  writings,  and  those  of 
all  other  men, — all  books  of  human  origin.  But  I  must  premise, 
that  no  inquiry  is  to  be  here  instituted  into  the  subject  of  reve- 
lation and  inspiration  ;  for  both  these  lie  without  the  limits  of 
hermeneutics,  and  pertain  to  dogmatic  theology.     The  writer  on 

s2 
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hermeneutics  must  adhere  to  generals.     His  question  is,  how 
the  hiblical  prophets  are  to  be  interpreted  ?* 

§  191.  The  succession  of  prophets  among  the 
Israehtes,  from  Moses  to  Malachi,  was  an  extra- 
ordinary institution  of  Divine  Providence  :  the  only 
one  of  its  kind,  designed  for  the  enhghtenment  and 
the  rehgious  and  moral  improvement  of  mankind  ; 
for  the  last  design  of  the  creation  of  the  earth  and 
of  mankind  was  their  enlightenment  and  perfec- 
tion, the  moral  improvement  and  ennobling  of  the 
human  race.  But  this  design  could  not  be  attained 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  one  Supreme  Being, 
and  the  true  mode  of  worshipping  him.  The 
prophets  preserved  and  promoted,  both  by  their 
preaching  and  writing,  this  knowledge  and  worship 
of  God  among  the  Israelites.     From  the  Israelites, 

*  May  I  be  allowed,  for  the  benefit  of  those  for  whom  this 
book  is  specially  intended,  to  observe,  that  we  are  bomid,  by  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  to  consider  the  ancient  pro- 
phets, whose  writings  have  come  down  to  us,  as  men  avIio,  clothed 
with  divine  authority,  and  directed  by  God's  Spirit,  spake  and 
wrote  what  the  highest  Wisdom  deemed  necessary  to  be  known 
by  their  contemporaries,  and  also,  of  the  salvation  which  the 
promised  Redeemer  was  to  bring ;  their  writings  were  thus  at 
once  preserved  with  manifold  advantages  to  the  times  which 
followed,  and  still  continue  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  us. 
This  cannot  be  contradicted,  on  rational  grounds,  by  any  one 
who  attends  to  the  following  passages: — Matt.  v.  17;  Luke 
xviii.  31  ;  xxiv.  27,  44  ;  Acts  x.  43  ;  xxvi.  22  ;  xxviii.  23  ; 
1  Pet.  i.  10 — 12;  2  Pet.  i.  19 — 21.  And  that  our  Saviour  and 
his  apostles  have  not  accommodated  themselves,  in  this  part  of 
their  instruction,  to  the  errors  of  their  contemporaries,  I  have 
also  endeavoured  to  shew,  in  my  Essay,  published  by  the 
Hague  Society  for  the  Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion,  1789, 
p.  183— 20G. — Heringa. 
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the  light  of  these  truths  was  spread  over  all  parts  of 
the  earth  by  Jesus  and  his  apostles.  Divine  Provi- 
dence, therefore,  not  only  permitted  (nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  heathen  poets  may  be  said  to 
have  been  permitted  to  do,  when  they  related  their 
accounts  of  the  gods,  or  delivered  their  oracles), 
but  actually  appointed,  directed,  and  finally  brought 
to  pass,  as  part  of  the  everlasting  plan  of  the 
government  of  the  world,  what  the  prophets  had 
spoken  and  written  in  support  of  the  true  religion. 
God  willed  that  they  should  so  speak  and  write ; 
they  did  so  under  his  guidance.  God  never  so 
wrought  among  any  other  people. 

§  192.  The  great  distinction,  and  the  most 
important  to  the  interpreter,  between  the  prophets 
of  Israel,  and  the  soothsayers  and  poets  (vates) 
of  heathen  nations,  will  appear  still  clearer  from 
what  follows : — 

1.  The  heathen  poets  and  oracles  had  their 
foundation  in  error,  and  the  belief  in  false  gods ; 
the  discourses  and  writings  of  the  prophets  were 
based  on  a  rational  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
unity  of  the  Deity. 

2.  The  former  spoke  and  wrote  in  an  imaginary 
state  of  inspiration,  which  they  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  their  gods — they  were  mere  enthu- 
siasts; the  latter  spoke  in  a  holy  enthusiasm,  which 
was  guided  by  rational  conviction,  by  zeal  for  truth 
and  virtue,  and  the  good  of  their  country. 

3.  The  former  uttered  mere  fictions ;  the  latter 
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the  most  important  truths  relating  to  God  and  his 
works, — concerning  providence,  the  just  rewards 
and  punishments  of  the  virtuous  and  the  wicked, 
which  God,  as  the  Supreme  Judge,  was  to  distribute 
and  execute. 

4.  The  heathen  oracles  were  all  impostures ;  the 
predictions  of  the  prophets  were  verified  by  their 
fulfilment. 

5.  The  heathen  oracles  were  often  a  political 
engine  to  deceive  the  people,  and  to  bring  about 
the  designs  of  cunning  rulers.  There  were  similar 
impostors  in  Israel,  but  they  were  held  in  dis- 
honour as  false  prophets ;  the  genuine  servants  of 
God  governed  the  people  by  reminding  them  of 
their  duties,  by  promises  and  threatenings  founded 
on  the  Divine  attributes. 

6.  The  former  pursued  only  their  own  interests, 
and  made  a  lucrative  trade  of  their  fraudulent 
practices;  the  latter  were  free  from  all  love  of 
gain — they  were  holy  patriots,  disinterested  coun- 
sellors of  both  kings  and  people. 

7.  The  one  spread  superstition,  idolatry,  and  the 
delusions  of  the  heathen  oracles,  and  all  the  crimes 
and  excesses  connected  with  the  festivities  of  their 
sacrifices  and  feasts ;  the  others  laboured  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  these  abominations,  and  were  the 
zealous  advocates  of  truth,  religion,  and  virtue, 
and  studied  to  promote  the  happiness  of  their 
contemporaries,  and  of  posterity. 

It  is  contrary  to  reason  to  treat  contradictory 
things  by  one  and  the  same  rule;    it  is,  conse- 
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quently,  contrary  to  reason  to  assume  that  the 
poetical  discourses,  the  songs  and  oracles  of  the 
Israelitish  prophets,  are  to  be  interpreted  by  the 
same  rules  as  the  poets  and  oracles  of  the  heathens. 

§  193.  In  order  to  be  able  to  explain  a  writing 
correctly,  it  is,  above  all  things,  necessary  to 
ascertain  its  scope.  In  order  to  discover  the  scope 
of  the  prophetical  discourses  and  writings,  we  must 
revert  to  the  origin  of  oracles. 

1.  In  the  most  ancient  periods  of  the  world, 
mankind  had  recourse  to  oracles,  in  order  to  have 
a  look  into  futurity.  An  instance  of  this  is  Rachel, 
Gen.  xxxiv.  In  Egypt,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
was  the  celebrated  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 
Afterwards  all  nations,  even  the  most  enlightened, 
had  similar  modes  of  predicting  future  events. 
Fear  and  hope  stimulated  men  to  explore  the  future, 
and  discover  their  destinies. 

2.  This  invincible  inclination  of  the  human  mind 
also  existed  among  the  Israelites ;  therefore  they  ran 
after  strange  gods,  to  consult  an  oracle.  2  Kings  i. ; 
Isaiah  viii.  19;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  7. 

In  this  way  it  was  characteristic  of  the  one  true 
God,  that  he  alone  could  foresee  with  certainty 
future  events.  Now  if  the  true  reHgion  was  not  to 
be  altogether  extirpated;  if  the  belief  in  one  God,  and 
in  his  special  providence  in  the  direction  of  human 
allotments  was  well  founded,  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  an  argument  suited  to  the  times.  Jehovah 
specially  shewed  that  he  was  the  God  and  Ruler  of 
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the  world,  by  foreseeing  and  predicting  the  lot  of 
individuals,  as  well  as  of  whole  nations,  and  pro- 
ducing results  which  precisely  agreed  with  those 
predictions.  This  happened  through  the  wise  con- 
descension of  God  to  the  weaknesses,  the  modes  of 
thinking,  and  the  limited  conceptions  of  the  people 
of  those  times. 

Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  main  scope  of  prophecy 
was  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  unity  of  God  ;  that, 
therefore,  the  oracles  and  discourses  of  the  prophets 
were  not  only  widely  distinguished  from  the  heathen 
oracles,  but  directly  opposed  to  them  by  the  Deity, 
consequently  that  they  were  his  work ;  he  so 
guided  the  prophets,  that  they  attained  true  know- 
ledge themselves,  and  communicated  it  to  others, 
whether  this  took  place  mediately  or  immediately, 
by  natural  or  miraculous  means.* 

§  194.  From  what  has  been  thus  far  said,  it  is 
clear  that  true  oracles  were  once  among  the  press- 
ing wants  of  mankind ;  there  are,  therefore,  no 
sufficient  grounds  for  considering  the  predictions 

*  God  predicts  future  events,  not  only  through  a  wise  accom- 
modation to  the  modes  of  thinking  of  mankind,  but  also  in  order  to 
supply  their  essential  wants.  Men  had  need  of  certain  criteria,  by 
which  they  could  distinguish  the  messengers  of  the  only  true  God 
from  impostors  and  idolaters.  Predictions,  confirmed  by  the  result, 
were  well  adapted  thereto.  Besides,  men  had  need  of  some 
divine  revelations,  regarding  the  scheme  of  Providence  con- 
cerning themselves  and  their  posterity,  in  order  to  perceive  the 
equity  of  the  Divine  ordinances  and  commands,  and  to  apply  them- 
selves to  practise  them  with  faith  and  obedience. — Heringa. 
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of  the  prophets  as  a  work  of  the  human  imagina- 
tion ;  much  less  is  it  consistent  with  morahty  to 
consider  as  Kars  and  self-deceivers,  or  deceivers  of 
the  people,  honest  and  pious  men,  who  lived  only 
for  their  country,  and  contributed  so  very  much  to 
the  discovery  of  truth  ;  consequently  it  is  agreeable 
to  reason,  in  interpreting  those  passages  of  the 
prophetical  writings  which  contain  predictions  of 
future  contingent  events,  which  were  confirmed  by 
fulfilment,  to  treat  them  as  real  prophecies. 

But  should  any  theological  sceptics  still  continue 
to  start  doubts,  and  allege  that  those  prophecies, 
as  well  as  their  fulfilment,  are  both  of  them  inven- 
tions written  after  the  events,  there  is  one  predic- 
tion, extending  through  all  the  prophets,  the  ful- 
filment of  which  admits  of  no  doubt.  This  is  the 
following : — 

Although  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should 
sink  into  polytheism,  idolatry,  and  the  worshipping 
of  nature ;  even  although  many  of  the  Israelites 
should  yield  to  this  superstition  ;  nevertheless  all 
this  adoration  of  false  gods  shall  come  to  an  end, 
and  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  one  true 
God  shall  extend  over  all  the  earth. 

This  one  grand  prediction  commences  in  the 
books  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxxii.  28— 35,  37 — 43; 
xxxiii.  26,  et  seq.  It  was  afterwards,  in  the  course 
of  time,  continually  expressed  with  greater  degrees 
of  clearness  and  completeness  by  the  succeeding 
prophets,  in  the  following  manner  : — 

1.    Although   even  the  Israelitish   people,  who 
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were  chosen  by  God  for  his  special  worship,  should 
fall  away  into  polytheism  and  idolatry,  they  shall, 
nevertheless,  return  to  the  conviction,  that  Jehovah 
alone  is  God.  Deut.  xxx.  3 — 10;  xxxii.  39 — 43; 
Isaiah  ii.  1,  &c.;  xiv.  1,  &c. ;  xix.  passim. 

2.  In  consequence  of  their  want  of  faith,  the 
Israelites  were  to  be  visited  by  God  with  dreadful 
judicial  punishments,  and  numerous  plagues,  during 
a  sorrowful  exile.     Deut.  xxviii.  64. 

3.  A  nation,  which  spoke  quite  a  different  lan- 
guage from  that  of  the  Israelites, — a  barbarous 
people, — is  to  lead  them  into  captivity.  Deut. 
xxviii.  49,  50;  Isaiah  xxxiii.  19. 

4.  The  Israelites  will  now,  in  a  great  measure, 
return  to  their  God,  will  renounce  idolatry  from 
henceforth  for  ever,  and  become  the  happy  instru- 
ments of  conveying  to  all  nations  the  knowledge 
and  worship  of  God.  Proselytes  from  many  nations 
will  henceforth  worship  God,  in  conjunction  with 
Israel.  Isaiah  ii.  2,  &c.;  Mich.  iv.  1,  &c.;  Hag.  ii.  8; 
Isaiah  xix.  23  ;  Ix.  3,  &c.;  xlix.  6  ;  Zeph.  ix.  3 — 20; 
Ezek.  xxxvii.  26,  27,  compared  with  xxxvi.  ZQ. 

5.  God  will  employ  one  of  the  posterity  of  David 
to  execute  this  noble  work,  in  conjunction  with 
other  Israelites.     Isaiah  ix.  5,  6. 

6.  Now  when  idolatry  is  supplanted,  and  the 
true  worship  of  God,  and  religious  virtue,  are 
extended  through  many  nations  of  the  earth,  the 
worship  of  the  false  gods  will  be  gradually  extir- 
pated, and  the  society  of  true  worshippers  of  God 
will  become  the  dominant  pariy.     Amos  ix.  11,  12  ; 
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Hab.  iii.  14;  Isaiah  xi.  10;  Zeph.  ii.  11;  Zech. 
xiv.  9;  Mai.  i.  11,  12;  Dan.  vii.  14,  27. 

7.  Now  the  Jews,  who  opposed  themselves  to 
the  wise  ordinances  of  God,  will  be  punished,  and 
Jerusalem  again  destroyed.  Isaiah  Ixvi.;  Dan.  ix. 
27,  et  seq.;  Mai.  iii. 

This  is  the  prediction  {Kar  e^oxnv),  the  revelation, 
the  promise  of  God,  which  he  gave  by  the  prophets 
to  the  posterity  of  Jacob,  and  to  all  heathen 
nations ;  this  is  that  kingdom  which  he  has  actually 
instituted. 

But  now  the  question  may  be  asked.  Did  the 
prophets  thus  understand  it  ?  Was  this  their 
meaning?  Did  they  not  rather  promise  and  ex- 
pect a  worldly  kingdom  ?  How  then  are  the  pro- 
phetical writings  to  be  interpreted? 

In  order  to  reply  to  this  important  question  in 
hermeneutics,  and  further  to  proceed  safely  along 
the  path  into  which  we  have  now  struck,  in  our  in- 
vestigation of  the  sense  of  the  prophetical  writings, 
we  must  distinguish  between  the  objective  truth 
of  the  divine  promises,  and  the  subjective  notions 
which  men  had,  at  various  times,  entertained  of 
them. 

The  observation  of  this  distinction,  which  had 
been  overlooked  l)y  most,  has  brought  to  light 
many  totally  erroneous  interpretations  of  the  pro- 
phetical writings. 

§  195.  God,  when  about  to  institute  the  great 
work  of  his  moral  and  religious  kingdom  among 
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mankind,  was  alone  acquainted  with  his  own  eter- 
nal plan.  The  extirpation  of  polytheism,  and 
the  permanent  establishment  of  rational  religion, 
were  entirely  his  work.  The  God  who  had  pre- 
dicted this  great  work,  also  put  it  in  execution ; 
and  he  who  put  it  in  execution  was  the  same  who 
had  predicted  it.  Therefore  in  this  prediction,  by 
the  offspring  of  David,  who  was  to  be  the  desire  of 
all  nations  (Isaiah  ix.  and  xi.  1 — 10),  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  Person,  who  was  to  extend  the  true 
worship  of  God  among  heathen  nations,  the  King 
of  the  everlasting  kingdom,  whom  the  divinely 
directed  seers  had  pointed  out,  without  jjersoiially 
knowing  him.     Isaiah  ix.  5,  6  ;   Dan.  vii.  13,  14. 

Their  views  of  these  far-distant  happy  times 
were  yet  but  dim,  although  they  anxiously  longed 
to  obtain  a  visible  enjoyment  of  them,  but  in  vain 
(Luke  x.  24).  The  Almighty  alone  knew  the 
objective  truth  in  its  entire  compass,  and  caused  it 
to  be  foretold  at  various  periods,  to  such  extent 
as  the  weakness  of  mankind  permitted,  and  their 
necessities  required. 

This  much  is  here  evident ;  God  had  announced, 
by  his  prophets,  a  promise  of  better  times  for 
Israel,  and  the  entire  human  race,  to  be  effected 
by  the  knowledge  of  himself;  he  has  prepared  these 
times  by  the  prophets,  and  accomplished  them  by 
Jesus.  That  is  the  objective^  the  only  real  sense, 
of  the  promises  described  in  the  prophetical  books 
concerning  the  everlasting,  universal,  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth. 
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§  196.  The  predictions  of  the  prophets  were,  in 
regard  to  the  times  of  fulfilment,  of  various  kinds. 

1.  Some  were  express  annunciations  of  single 
contingent  events,  which  were  to  take  place  either 
instantly,  or  in  some  short  time.  The  actual  ful- 
filment of  these  was  an  evidence  that  he  who 
foretold  them  was  a  true  prophet.  The  prophets 
were  themselves  fully  acquainted  with  the  meaning 
of  such  predictions ;  their  subjective  knowledge 
agreed  with  the  objective  truth.  1  Kings  xiii.  3 ; 
2  Sam.  xii.  14. 

2.  Some  were  to  be  fulfilled  after  many  years  or 
ages,  and  at  most  were  evidences  of  the  truth 
to  those  who  lived  in  the  remote  times  of  their 
fulfilment.     This  fulfilment  was, 

( 1 .)  For  a  season  wrapped  up  in  secrecy,  while 

in  a  state  of  preparation  ; 
(2.)    It  was  then  revealed  to  the  world ; 
(3.)    It  subsequently  increased  as  it  proceeded. 
Of  this  last  kind  is  the  grand  prophecy  already 
noticed,  concerning  the  universal  and  everlasting 
kingdom  of  God. 

Observation. — This  grand  design  of  the  divine  promise  was 
known  to  Jesus,  by  means  of  the  same  divine  Providence 
which  accomplished  the  promise.  From  faith  in  this  pro- 
mise sprung  his  firm  resolution  to  carry  into  effect  God's  plan,  as 
fully  as  it  was  made  known  to  him  ;  therefore  all  his  sayings 
are  truth.  There  was  no  dissimulation,  no  deception,  but 
a  wise  fulfilment  of  the  work  of  God,  according  to  his  ever- 
lasting purpose,  with  which,  however,  the  learned  Jews  and 
heathens  were  not  acquainted.  Rom.  xvi.  25,  and  1  Cor.  ii. 
7—14;   Eph.i.  9  —  11.*  [Mark  xiii.  32.] 

*  For  further  information  on  tliis  subject,  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader 
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§  197.  From  this  objective  sense  of  the  Divine 
promises  concerning  the  everlasting  kingdom  of 
God  and  its  Founder  are,  however,  to  be  dis- 
tinguished the  subjective  conceptions  which  were 
entertained  thereof  by  men  for  many  ages.  We 
have  not  the  means  of  describing  every  particular 
notion  held  by  various  individuals  in  this  respect ; 
but  thus  much  may  be  generally  stated  concern- 
ing the  many  different  conceptions  held  by  the 
prophets  and  other  Jews. 

I.  All  those  who  understood  and  believed  the 
Divine  promise,  entertained  the  pleasing  expecta- 
tion of  better  times  for  the  worshippers  of  the  only 
true  God.  They  were  so  far  acquainted  with  the 
truth  of  this  universal  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

II.  But  there  were  many  things  required  for  the 
institution  and  extension  of  this  kingdom,  of  which 
they  knew  nothing ;  and  concerning  many  others 
they  formed  erroneous  conceptions,  some  of  the 
prophets  themselves  not  excepted.* 

1.   They  did  not  know, 

(1.)  The  time  in  which  that  kingdom  and  its 

glory  were  to  appear; 
(2.)  The  means  which  Divine  Providence  was 

to  use  for  that  end ; 


to  my  work  '  On  Divine  Revelations,'  [written  in  German,  by 
George  Frederic  Seiler].  Erlangen,  1797.  2  vols.  8vo. — Seiler, 
[Dutch  translation,  Utrecht.     Do.     H.] 

*  I  should  not  wish  to  be  held  accountable  for  the  proof  of  all 
these  positions  respecting  the  prophets.  Ignorance  ought  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  error. — Hekinga. 
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(3.)  The  persons  who  were  to  be  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  this  work ; 

(4.)  The  pecuhar  privileges  which  the  subjects 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  were  to  enjoy  be- 
yond other  men ; 

(5.)  Nor  the  great  value  of  the  benefits  and 
of  the  feUcity  which  they  were  to  enjoy. 
2.  Among  their  imperfect^  and  even  erroneous 
conceptions,  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God,  the 
following  may  be  reckoned  : — 

(1.)  They  generally  expected  it  to  arrive  at 
a  much  earlier  period  than  that  at  which  it 
actually  did ; 

(2.)  They  fancied  that  God  would  subdue  the 
heathens  by  miraculous  punishments,  as  he 
had  formerly  done  by  Moses  and  Joshua ; 

(3.)  They  believed  that  they  should  continue 
to  live  for  ever  on  earth  in  this  kingdom ; 

(4.)  They  expected  a  new  state  of  paradise  on 
earth,  and  an  abundance  of  the  pleasures  of 
sense ; 

(5.)  They  had  no  conception  of  supersensuous 
or  heavenly  happiness,  and,  therefore,  as 
being  persons  whose  notions  were  entirely 
sensuous,  they  could  not  conceive  of  a 
kingdom  of  God  otherwise  than  as  pos- 
sessing a  visible  king,  ruling  on  earth  in 
splendid  majesty. 

§  198.     All  this  will  serve  as  a  clue  to  guide  the 
interpreter  of  the  prophets  in  discovering  the  true 
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sense.  When,  therefore,  he  has  before  him  passages 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  last  times,  and  of 
the  happiness  then  in  store  for  the  true  worshippers 
of  God,  he  should  carefully  distinguish, 

1.  The  objective  sense,  which  the  Deity  alone 
knew  in  its  whole  compass,  and  permitted  to  be 
announced : 

2.  The  subjective  conceptions  of  the  prophets 
and  other  Israelites  concerning  these  objects,  which 
were  imperfect,  incomplete,  and  partly  defective  and 
erroneous.  But  just  as  little  as  our  hopes  of 
immortality  are  shaken  and  i-endered  uncertain  by 
the  erroneous  notions  held  by  most  Christians  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  heaven,  so  little  was  the  faith  of 
the  Israelites  shaken,  or  their  hopes  in  regard  to  the 
future  kingdom  of  God  rendered  uncertain  thereby. 
The  design  of  the  Divine  promises  was  attained, 
the  hearts  of  the  genuine  Israelites  were  directed 
to  God,  preserved  from  falling  away  into  idolatry, 
and  excited  to  love  and  obedience. 

§  199.  In  unfolding  the  subjective  concep- 
tions entertained  by  Abraham  and  his  posterity 
respecting  the  Divine  promises,  the  following 
periods  should  in  addition  be  observed  : — 

1.  The  first  dawn  of  hope  gleamed  witli  the 
promise  which  Abraham  had  received  from  God. 
His  spirit  had  a  glimpse  of  better  times,  in  which 
the  God  whom  he  honoured  was  to  extend  true 
happiness,  by  means  of  his  posterity,  among  all 
nations.     Gen.  xviii.  22  ;  John  viii.  ^Q  ;  Acts  iii.  25. 
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2.  God  generated  similar  expectations  among 
the  Israelites  by  means  of  the  promises  which  he 
had  given  of  joyful  days  which  were  to  arrive 
among  them.  Deut.  vii.  6,  14;  xxx.  6.  We  find 
at  an  early  period,  in  the  books  of  Moses,  traces  of 
a  sacerdotal  kingdom,  all  the  citizens  of  which  were 
to  be  worshippers  of  God.     Exod.  xix.  6. 

3.  This  idea  remained  buried  as  it  were  in  the 
earth,  and  still  closed  up  in  the  bud,  until  it  became 
visible  in  David,  and  was  vividly  presented  before 
the  eyes  of  the  Israelites  in  the  kingdom  of  David. 

4.  From  this  time  forward  the  march  of  this  idea 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  continually  progressing, 
and  it  was  represented, 

(1.)   As    an  everlasting  or  eternal  kingdom. 

Isaiah  ix.  6,  7  ;  Dan.  vii.  14,  &c. ; 
(2.)    As  a  kingdom  which  was  to  extend  itself 

over  all  heathen  nations.    Isaiah  xi.  1 — 10  ; 
(3.)    As   a   kingdom    of  truth,  religion,   and 

virtue. 
(4.)  Finally,  when  all  nations  had  attained  to 

the  knowledge  of  God,  the  citizens  of  this 

kingdom    were   to   reign    over    the   earth. 

Dan.  vii.  27. 

§  200.  The  important  rule,  hitherto  generally 
overlooked,  for  the  explanation  of  the  prophets, 
may  now  be  thus  defined : — God  has,  in  his  pre- 
dictions of  that  universal  kingdom  which  he  was 
about  to  institute,  promised  his  worshippers  neither 
purely    spiritual   nor   mere   corporeal    goods,   but 
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privileges  and  advantages  of  both  kinds.  He  who 
would  separate  these  two,  does  not  wholly  com- 
prehend the  objective  signification  of  these  oracles; 
for  both  are  inseparably  connected.  When  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  extended  over  all  regions  of  the 
globe,  then  will  his  worshippers  inherit  the  land  ; 
the  government  will  be  theirs.  This  visible  glory 
of  the  worshippers  of  God  has  already  happened  in 
part ;  it  will  shine  in  perfect  splendour,  when  the 
vast  majority  of  the  heathens  shall  become  real 
worshippers  of  God. 

§  201.  These  observations  will  enable  us  to 
solve  an  objection  which  some  learned  men  have 
raised  in  our  times  against  the  truth  and  divine 
inspiration  of  the  prophets. 

I.  What  advantage,  it  is  asked,  could  the  Israelites, 
in  the  times  of  the  prophets,  have  derived  from 
predictions  of  such  distant  objects  and  events  as 
those  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  ? 

Ansze^er. — First ;  they  served  to  maintain  trust  in 
God ;  to  promote  obedience  to  him ;  and  to  pro- 
duce comfort  and  happiness  by  the  hope  of  better 
times. 

Secondly  ;  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  pre- 
diction of  future  events  was  to  be  profitable  only 
to  the  contemporaries  of  the  prophets.  For  the 
oracles  which  referred  to  remote  times  were  given 
with  the  view  of  one  day  making  the  doubters 
among  the  Jews  ashamed,  of  bringing  back  to 
the  truth  those  who  had  erred,  and  of  confirming 
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rational  thinkers  in  their  behef  in  God  and  his 
word,  when  they  saw  the  promises  of  God  really 
fulfilled. 

That  this  was  the  design  of  God  is  evident  from 
the  incontrovertible  fact,  that  it  was  mainly  by  the 
fulfilment  of  the  divine  promises  that  the  first 
followers  of  Jesus  were  convinced  of  his  divine 
mission.     John  i.  Luke  xxiv. 

II.  But  if  the  oracles  which  referred  to  such 
distant  times  were  so  very  obscure,  what  advantage 
did  the  Jews  derive  from  prophecies  which  they 
did  not  understand  ? 

Answer  1. — They  understood  enough  of  them; 
for  the  promise  was  clear — God  will  redeem  his 
people ;  his  religion  will  triumph  and  universally 
prevail. 

2.  —  They  were  not  capable  of  comprehending 
spiritual  objects ;  but  they  might,  notwithstanding, 
be  confirmed  in  their  faith  and  obedience  by  the 
external  advantages  which  the  true  worshippers 
and  people  of  God  were  to  possess,  in  connection 
with  their  spiritual  goods. 

III.  But  we  do  not  find  among  the  ancient 
Israelites  the  fruits  arising  from  the  prophecies 
which  related  to  the  objects  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. They  were  rendered  thereby  neither  more 
enlightened,  more  virtuous,  nor  more  happy. 

Answei^  1. —  Let  a  nation  be  pointed  out  in  the 
ancient  world  which  had  greater  evidences  of 
enlightenment  in  matters  of  religion  and  morals, 
than  the  Israelites  possessed  in  their  sacred  writings. 

t2 
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The  number  of  amended  persons  could  not  indeed 
have  been  large,  by  reason  of  the  spread  of  idolatry 
among  them  at  the  time  of  the  prophets,  with 
whose  writings  also  but  few  of  them  were  acquainted. 
The  number  of  virtuous  persons  was,  in  those  times, 
comparatively  small  throughout  the  world.  Long 
after  this  period  Athens  could  boast  but  of  one 
Socrates.  Nor  are  all  the  examples  of  piety  and 
virtue  among  the  IsraeHtes  recorded.  During  the 
Exile,  many  thousands  of  the  Israelites  were,  by 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  brought  to  a  better 
knowledge,  and  were  prepared  by  their  sufferings 
for  the  practice  of  piety  and  virtue. 

2. — The  Israelites  did  not  receive  the  prophecies, 
in  order  to  obtain  thereby  a  superfluity  of  temporal 
felicity;  but  many  thousands  among  them  were 
rendered  really  happy  by  the  exercise  of  trust  in 
their  God,  and  obedience  to  his  commands ;  and 
especially  by  the  hope  of  better  times  to  come. 

§  202.  From  the  principles  hitherto  advanced, 
the  question  may  now  be  answered — Do  the  pro- 
phetical writings  of  the  Old  Testament  contain  any 
reference  to  the  Person  of  Jesus  and  his  history,  and 
to  tVie  kingdom  founded  by  him  ? 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  glorious  kingdom  of 
truth  and  virtue  was  prepared  by  a  long  succession 
of  great  and  important  events,  extending  through 
many  centuries,  such  as  no  mortal, — none  but  the 
Deity  himself,— could  have  so  disposed.  Equally 
undeniable  is  it,  that  the  promise  is  often  repeated 
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in  the  Prophets,  that  the  worship  of  the  gods 
should  he  destroyed  by  Jehovah,  and  his  kingdom 
be  extended  among  all  nations.  Now  the  real 
objective  sense  of  this  promise  is  that  which  God 
himself  attached  to  the  words ;  and  the  promises 
are  fulfilled  in  that  sense  in  which  Divine  Provi- 
dence caused  them  to  be  announced  by  his  true 
prophets.  Hence  it  follows,  that,  objectively  con- 
sidered, these  promises  must  have  really  referred 
to  Jesus,  the  founder  of  this  divine  kingdom. 

§  203.  But  it  is  altogether  another  question, 
whether  the  prophets,  in  their  description  of  the 
future  glorious  kingdom  of  God,  had  in  their 
thoughts  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Mary. 
That  they  had  not,  is  manifest  from  the  nature  of 
the  two  kinds  of  oracles  which  occur  in  the  writings 
of  the  prophets. 

1.  When  a  prophet  announced  a  near  or  imme- 
diate event,  he  spoke  definitely;  he  pointed  out  the 
person  or  the  individual  circumstance  in  respect 
to  whom  or  which  such  event  was  about  to  happen. 

2.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  predicted  a 
remote  object,  and  a  joyful  or  mournful  event 
which  was  to  be  expected  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years  or  centuries,  he  could  not  distinguish  the 
individual  person,  nor  separate  the  minute  parts  of 
events  from  each  other,  but  was  obliged  to  abide 
in  generals. 

Observation. — It  has  been  long  since  observed,  by  one  of  our 
most  esteemed  and  learned  theologians,  that  the  prophets  saw, 
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as  it  were,  in  perspective,  the  objects  of  the  New  Testament.* 
When  a  remote  object  is  viewed  from  a  high  mountain,  it  is 
seen,  no  doubt,  but  not  so  as  to  be  distinctly  perceived. 

§  204.  The  common  rule  of  interpretation,  viz. 
that  the  pi'edictions  of  the  prophets  are  to  be 
understood  of  the  times  near  at  hand,  and  should 
not  be  applied  to  remote  objects,  is  only  to  be 
employed  against  those  interpreters  who  look  for, 
and  imagine  that  they  find,  in  the  prophets  Isaiah, 
Daniel,  Ezekiel,  &c.,  the  history  of  the  nations 
from  Augustus  to  our  own  times,  nay,  to  the  very 
last  days  of  the  existence  of  the  human  race  on 
earth. 

Observation. — This  error  was  committed,  not  only  by  nearly 
all  the  old  interpreters  of  the  prophets,  but  is  still  common 
among  modern  English  divines.  Even  John  Smith  seems  not 
to  disapprove  of  this  mode  of  treating  the  prophetical  writings, 
and  exhibits  palpable  evidences  of  an  erroneous  system  of  in- 
terpreting the  prophets  in  his  work,  entitled, 

[A  Summary  View  and  Explanation  of  the  AVritings  of  the 
Prophets.  By  John  Smith,  D.D.  Edinburgh  and  London, 
1787.  12mo.]  Kurze  und  erkliirende  Uebcrsicht  der 
prophetischen  Schriften  des  alten  Bundes.  Translated 
from  the  English.     Leipsic  and  Bielau,  1707. 

§  205.  The  descriptions  of  separate  prophetical 
books  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  Introductions  f 


*  J.  C.  Velthusen,  Programma  de  Optica  Rerum  Futurarum 
Descriptione  ad  Illust.  loc.  Isaiah  Ixiii.  1 — G.     Kilon.  177(3. 

-j-  Such  as  those  of  Eichhorn,  Jahn,  and  De  Wette.  The  two 
former  have  been  already  mentioned ;  the  latter  is  entitled, 
Lehrbuch  der  Historisch  Kritisches  Einleitung.  2  vols.  8vo. — Tr. 
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to  the  Old  Testament;  but  these  books  must  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
interpretation,  viz.  those  written  before,  and  those 
written  after,  the  Exile,  as  the  character  and  con- 
tents of  the  latter  differ  materially  from  those  of 
the  former  writings. 

1.  The  first  period  of  those  writings  is  that  be- 
tween Moses  and  the  Exile.  The  prophets  who 
lived  in  this  period,  laboured  to  oppose  idolatry ; 
and  continually  exercised  this  grand  theme  of  their 
discourses  and  denunciations  in  new  methods  and 
under  various  images  and  conceptions.  They  an- 
nounced on  these  occasions  the  approach  of  divine 
justice  in  the  devastation  of  the  land  and  the 
carrying  off  of  its  inhabitants  ;  but  they,  at  the 
same  time,  opened  a  vista  into  a  distant  state  of 
future  felicity, — the  return  of  the  better  part  of  the 
Israelites  to  the  true  God  ;  the  return  of  many  of 
themselves  out  of  all  tribes  to  Judea,  and  their 
reunion  as  a  people.  They  already  saw  many 
heathens  also,  proceeding  with  the  Jews  towards 
Jerusalem,  for  the  observance  of  the  same  worship  ; 
they  saw  a  divine  kingdom,  whose  borders  were 
to  be  continually  enlarging. 

2.  The  other  period  is  that  fiom  the  Exile  to 
Malachi.  The  prophets,  who  lived  at  that  time, 
sustained  the  hopes  of  Israel ;  but  they,  at  the  same 
time,  directed  their  exhortations  to  the  promotion 
of  the  true  worship  of  God,  and  denounced  punish- 
ments against  hypocritical  offerings,  against  indo- 
lence in  doing  good,  against  unrighteousness,  and 
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many  other  sins,  as  being  the  cause  of  preventing 
God  from  fulfiUing,  in  their  complete  extent,  his 
promises  to  the  citizens  of  the  newly-restored  Jeru- 
salem. Some  of  the  prophets  already  saw  a  time 
of  severe  judicial  punishments  to  be  inflicted  by  God 
on  the  refractory  Israelites.  Isaiah  Ixvi. ;  Mai.  iii. 
and  iv. 

From  this  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  pro- 
phetical writings  there  arises  a  certain  analogy  of 
prophetical  doctrine,  which  is  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  most  important  aids  to  their  interpre- 
tation ;  and  to  which  the  following  observations 
may  be  found  to  apply  : — 

1 .  The  basis  of  this  entire  system  was  laid  by 
Moses.     Deut.  xxvii — xxxiii. 

2.  His  writings  were  studied  in  the  schools  of 
the  prophets,  which  were  instituted  by  Samuel, 
where  the  system  of  the  Oracles  was  taught,  viz. 
"  Israel  will  be  faithless  towards  God,  and  will  be 
punished  by  him,  but  will  again  turn  to  Jehovah ; 
they  shall  become  virtuous  and  happy,  and  many 
of  the  Gentiles  with  them." 

3.  From  David's  time  the  family  was  fixed  from 
which  was  to  issue  the  future  Prince  of  Israel 
which  was  now  to  be  made  happy.  In  other 
respects  the  main  contents  of  the  prophecies 
remained  the  same.  It  was  only  by  the  true 
knowledge  and  worship  of  God  that  Israel,  and 
many  heathens  with  Israel,  were  rendered  fit  and 
worthy  to  be  made  happy  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
heavenly  King. 
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§  206.  There  is  one  special  subject  of  inquiry 
which  cannot  be  here  altogether  passed  over  in 
silence.  Whether,  namely,  in  the  prophetical 
writings,  or  rather  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  general,  any  thing  occms  respecting  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Him  who  was  to  be  the 
King  of  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  ? 
The  interpretation  of  many  passages  in  Scripture 
depends  on  whether  this  question  be  answered  in 
the  negative  or  affirmative. 

The  following  principles  will  here  serve  to  guide 
the  cautious  interpreter  : — 

1.  Divine  Providence  has  announced  by  the 
prophets  certain  great  sufferings,  which  were  to 
be  endured  by  those  by  whom  the  glorious  king- 
dom of  God  was  to  be  founded  and  extended. 
The  sufferings  were  to  be  endured  Jirst,  and  then 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  to  follow  in  its  glory. 
Isaiah  xlix.  7,  8,  14 — 26  ;  li.  and  lii. 

2.  Now,  as  according  to  the  views  of  the  pro- 
phets, the  king  of  this  kingdom  cannot  be  separated 
from  his  subjects,  so  is  he,  together  with  all  his 
people,  set  forth  and  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  Israel,  as  the  servant  consecrated  to  the 
only  God,  and  appointed  to  execute  his  great 
design.  What  is  said  in  a  general  way  of  this 
servant  of  God,  Israel,  applies  to  the  prince  as  well 
as  his  subjects.     Isaiah  lii.  13 — 15  ;  liii.* 

*  See,  on  the  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah  generally,  and 
particularly  for  the  proofs  that  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah  can  only 
apply  to  the  person  of  Jesus,  the  two  following  works  : — 
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3.  The  reason  that  so  many  sufferings  were  to 
be  endured  by  the  genuine  worshippers  of  God, 
was  tlie  circumstance  of  their  having  to  combat 
with  the  heathen  world.  As  Israel  could  not 
formerly  arrive  at  the  possession  of  the  promised 
land  without  great  trials,  dangers,  and  sufferings, 
so  neither  can  it  attain  to  the  government  of  the 
nations  under  the  everlasting  King,  without  under- 
going similar  dangers  and  sufferings.  The  true 
worshippers  of  God  were  to  be  hated  and  per- 
secuted even  by  their  brethren.  Isaiah  Ixvi.  5. 
From  this  analogy  there  most  probably  arose  an 
obscure  idea  of  the  sufferings  which  were  to  be 
undergone  by  those  who  were  to  attain  the  eternal 
and  universal  government  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Isaiah  Iviii.  1 — 9.  The  prophet  also  saw  the  great 
descendant  of  David  as  one  pierced,  one  against 
whom  the  szaord  was  drawn,  and  over  whom  the 
whole  house  of  David  was  to  mourn.  Zach.  xii. 
10—14;  xiii.  7,  &c. 

4.  But,  if  the  suffering  king  is  to  rule  for  ever, 
he  must  first  be  deHvered  from  the  peril  of  death. 
Isaiah  liii.  10—12. 

The  nature  of  the  sufferings  which  the  King  of 
the  divine  kingdom  was  destined  by  God  to  endure. 

Appendix  Hermeneuticae,  seu  Exercitationes  Exegeticre.   Auc- 

tore  JoHANNE  Jaun.     Fasciculi  II.     Vaticinia  de  Messia. 

Viennae,  1813-15.     8vo. 
Sermons,    &c.  ;    to    which    are     annexed   Two  Dissertations. 

By  the   Rev.  Samuel   Lee,  B.  D.     London,    1830.     Svo. 

pp.  125-173. — Translatou. 
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was  wrapped  in  a  veil  of  sacred  and  obscure  mys- 

teriousness. 


§  207.  As  the  ancient  Israelites  were  to  be 
comforted  and  confirmed  in  faith  by  the  hopes 
of  happiness  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  was  incon- 
sistent with  God's  plan  to  place  clearly  and  con- 
stantly before  their  eyes  the  idea  of  a  suffering 
king.  There  are  consequently,  in  all  probability, 
but  very  few  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
which  allusion  is  made  to  his  sufferings. 

What  the  extent  was  of  the  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  prophets  themselves  on  this  subject,  and 
what  their  (subjective)  notions  were,  cannot  be 
determined  from  a  consideration  of  single  passages. 

Observation. — The  analogy  which  has  been  ordained  by  God 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  throws  much  light  on 
this  subject.  From  the  events  in  the  life  of  David,  Jesus 
anticipated  the  destinies  of  his  own,  which  were  to  be  in  some 
measure  similar  ;  and,  therefore,  ajDplied  many  of  the  Psalms  of 
David  to  himself,  as  in  him  they  were  fulfilled  in  the  fullest 
sense.  More  will  be  said  on  this  subject  in  the  rules  for  inter- 
preting those  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  which  are  cited  in 
the  New. 
I  shall  add  a  few  words  here  on  the  prophetical  Psalms. 

§  208.  As  the  truths  which  were  to  be  believed 
in  the  Israelitish  religion  are  expressed  in  many 
of  the  Psalms,  so  may  we  fairly  conjecture  that 
the  promise  of  an  everlasting  kingdom  is  inter- 
woven into  those  religious  songs.  David  himself 
had  received  the  promise  by  a  prophet,  2  Sam. 
vii.   16,  &c.     On  this  he  founded  the  hope  that 
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his  kingdom  should  endure.  This  hope  gave  rise 
to  those  psalms  in  which  the  sacred  songsters  pro- 
claimed that  Jehovah  would  one  day  be  honoured 
by  all  people,  and  that  idolatry  would  be  de- 
stroyed; for  instance.  Psalms  xcvii.  xcix.  c,  as 
well  as  those  concerning  the  everlasting  kingdom, 
Ixxii.  Ixxxix.  ex. 

It  is  a  gross  error  to  give  out  passages  of  this 
nature  for  a  mere  (or  rather,  indeed,  a  ridiculous) 
piece  of  adulation  on  the  part  of  some  courtier 
or  other  flatterer.  The  prophets  were  assured 
that  the  only  true  God  would  overthrow  all  false 
gods ;  and,  finally,  be  honoured  by  all  nations. 
In  this  sense  and  spirit  were  written  the  following, 
and  many  other  passages  of  the  Psalms  :  Psalm  ex. 
ii.  Ixxii.  Ixxviii.  Ixxxix.  cii.  23.  exliv. 

Observation. — Jesus  and  the  apostles  were  convinced  that  this 
extension  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  was  often  spoken 
of  in  the  Psalms.  Jesus  could  therefore  say  with  truth,  that 
he  had  pointed  out  those  passages  of  Scripture  in  the  books  of 
Moses,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets,  which  related  to  himself; 
that  is,  to  his  kingdom.    Luke  xxiv.  44. 

§  209.  It  has  been  hitherto  shewn  how  the  con- 
tents, or  subject-matter  of  the  prophets  should  be 
treated.  Now,  as  to  what  regards  their  style  and 
the  external  form  of  their  language  and  coniposition, 
they  are  to  be  treated,  throughout,  generally  as  the 
writings  of  other  poets  ;  for  they  contain  many 
odes  and  hymns,  many  tender  songs  and  elegies ; 
even  their  harangues  or  declamations  are  a  species 
of  poetical  prose. 
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Those  historical  passages,  which  occur  ia  the 
prophetic  books,  are  scarcely  if  at  all  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  any  other  history,  and  are  there- 
fore to  be  interpreted  as  historical  compositions, 
according  to  the  rules  already  given. 

§  210.  The  proper  prophetico-poetical  passages 
possess  almost  every  characteristic  of  other  poetry ; 
only  the  interpreter  should  well  observe,  that, 

1.  The  sacred  seers  did  not  write  like  the  hea- 
then poets,  merely  with  the  view  of  amusing  their 
readers,  but  because  they  laboured  with  a  holy  enthu- 
siasm for  truth  and  virtue ;  and  were,  on  this  very 
account,  raised  above  the  common  state  of  mind 
of  other  men,  by  genuine  inspiration.  In  such  a 
state  did  they  write  down,  or  more  commonly 
dictate,  their  oracles.  Thence  the  high-coloured 
images,  the  bold  expressions,  the  frequent  alle- 
gories, in  which  they  depict  their  sentiments  in 
lofty  strains.  If,  then,  we  would  discover  the  true 
sense  of  their  writings,  we  should  be  careful  not 
to  adhere  to  their  words  alone,  but  should  express 
in  our  explanations  the  things  also  and  the  sub- 
stance, which  can  only  be  gathered  by  a  comparison 
with  other  passages. 

2.  Those  passages  of  the  prophets  which  are 
rich  in  imagery,  are  often  made  up  of  a  multiplicity 
of  emblems  which  do  not  much  accord  with  the 
taste  of  our  times.  In  their  case  the  rules  given 
above  should  be  attended  to,  viz.  that  the  ancient 
oriental  poetry  and  poetical  discourses  arclio.^  to 

•  4 
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be  judged  according  to  our  taste  and  the  rules  of 
the  modern  art  of  poetry,  but  by  a  comparison  with 
the  poetry  of  the  East. 

3.  As  the  souls  of  the  prophets  were  filled  with 
great  ideas,  which  they  wished  to  communicate 
as  messengers  of  God,  they  were  accustomed  to 
express  them  in  a  variety  of  ways.  They  spoke 
them,  for  instance,  two  or  three  times  successively ; 
at  one  time  in  proper  words,  at  another  in  simili- 
tudes and  other  instructive  figures  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
requisite  in  the  interpretation  of  passages  of  this 
sort  to  guard  against  the  practice  of  multiplying 
single  objects,  and  introducing  fictitious  propo- 
sitions into  the  text. 

4.  The  prophets  sometimes  record,  as  real  oc- 
currences, the  visions  which  they  beheld  when  in 
a  state  of  ecstasy,  or  the  actions  v/hich  they  em- 
ployed in  their  character  of  sacred  poets  for  the 
instruction  of  the  people,  in  order  to  depict  thereby 
a  present  or  future  object.  These  may  be  denomi- 
nated prophetical  narrations,  in  like  manner  as 
similar  compositions  in  profane  poetry  are  called 
moral  narrations ;  e.  g.  Hosea  i.  ii. ;  Ezekiel  i. 

5.  The  holy  seer  beholds  in  his  prophetic  rap- 
tures future  events  as  actually  present ;  he  sees 
them,  as  they  present  themselves  to  his  mind  in 
quick  succession,  as  already  past,  nearly  as  we  see 
objects  in  a  clear  and  vivid  dream.  He,  therefore, 
describes  even  the  remotest  objects  as  present  or 
as  past. 

6.  As,  in  dreams,  the  mind  passes  swiftly  from 
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one  object  to  another,  with  a  rapid  and  uncon- 
nected succession  of  ideas,  so  it  was  with  the  pro- 
phets. Hence  their  discourses  abound  with  so 
many  sudden  and  abrupt  transitions  from  image 
to  image,  from  one  extreme  to  another,  from  one 
idea  to  its  opposite,  from  the  depths  of  sorrow  to 
the  heights  of  joy.  From  this  arises  the  rule :  In 
prophetical  writings  of  this  kind,  we  are  not  to 
expect  the  same  regular  connection  of  ideas  as  we 
should  in  a  prose  composition  ;  nor  to  take  for 
granted  that  the  same  person  or  thing  which  was 
the  subject  of  the  previous  part  of  the  discourse, 
is  also  that  of  the  subsequent. 

7.  It  is,  especially,  a  common  practice  with  the 
prophets,  while  in  the  act  of  depicting  a  mournful 
and  afflicting  condition,  suddenly  to  turn  the  atten- 
tion of  their  hearers  to  the  last  times.  This  anxiously- 
longed-for  period  was  to  them  nearly  equivalent  to 
what  a  state  of  future  felicity  and  the  joys  of  heaven 
are  to  the  Christian.  The  condition  on  which  they 
expected  their  recompense  was,  —  the  truly  pious 
shall  then  for  the  first  time  be  really  happy,  and 
the  sinners  miserable.  Dan.  viii.  xii. ;  Isa.  Ixv.  Ixvi.; 
Mai.  iii.  iv. 

From  the  prospect  of  these  last  times,  the  prophets 
generally  return  at  once  to  excite  their  fellow-citizens 
to  amendment,  or  to  terrify  them  by  the  fear  of 
impending  punishment.  It  was,  therefore,  an  error 
committed  by  interpreters,  when  they  imagined 
that  the  passages  immediately  preceding,  and  which 
treated  of  the  last  days,  were    to    be  appHed  to 
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circumstances  which  existed  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
prophet.  From  faihng  to  notice  this  error,  many  of 
the  descriptions  of  the  future  universal  kingdom  of 
God  have  been  applied  to  the  times  of  the  prophets, 
and  to  the  reigning  sovereigns.     Isaiah  ix. 

8.  There  exists  in  the  prophetic  writings  an 
analogy  of  imagery,  which  those  who  would  fa- 
cilitate their  interpretation,  can  learn  only  from 
frequent  reading  and  constant  exercise  in  those 
books.  Glass  has,  in  the  second  book  of  his  Phi- 
lologia  Sacra,  Dathe's  edition,  furnished  a  large 
collection  of  such  images,  (see  especially,  p.  921.) 
Dr.  John  Smith  has  done  the  same  in  his  View  of 
the  Prophets  already  referred  to,  (p.  278  supra.) 
But,  exclusive  of  this,  it  is  worthy  of  observation, 
that  each  of  the  prophets  is  generally  distinguished 
by  his  own  peculiar  scheme.  This  observation  ap- 
plies especially  to  the  prophets  who  wrote  after 
the  captivity.  The  interpreter  should  study  to 
make  himself  master  of  this  symbolical  language  of 
the  prophets,  by  oft-repeated  reading  and  mutual 
comparison  of  the  same  prophetical  books. 

§  211.  In  addition  to  the  style,  the  future  in- 
terpreter should  attend  to  the  following  observa- 
tions in  regard  to  the  form  or  external  condition 
of  the  prophetical  books  : — 

1 .  That  we  are  not  in  possession  of  all  the  pro- 
phetical writings,  and  that  many  passages  which 
have  descended  to  our  times,  may  have  a  reference 
to  others  which  are  no  longer  extant. 
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2.  That  but  few  prophetical  works  in  the  larger 
books  form  one  connected  whole,  but  consist  for 
the  most  part  of  fragments  only ; 

3.  That  they  were  not  collected  by  the  ancient 
prophets  themselves,  but  by  Ezra  and  others ; 

4.  That  they  are  not  all  arranged  with  accu- 
racy, nor  even  according  to  the  order  of  time  ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  many  parts  of  Jeremiah,  and 
some  of  Isaiah ; 

5.  That  some  portions  of  the  larger  collections, 
such  as  Isaiah,  Daniel,  and  Zachariah,  do  not  appear 
to  have  formed  any  part  of  the  original  writings  of 
those  prophets. 

But,  how  correct  soever  those  principles, — which 
have  been  laid  down  by  Eichhorn,  Justi,  and  other 
learned  men, — future  interpreters  should  beware  of 
the  danger  of  abusing  the  so  called  higher  criti- 
cism, so  as  to  bring  the  authenticity  of  the  pro- 
phetical   writings     into     suspicion    without     any 
sufficient  grounds,  and  thereby  introduce  a  system 
of  hermeneutical  scepticism   more  fatal   than  igno- 
rance itself;  for,  to  be  ignorant   of  many  things' 
relating  to  the  prophets,  can  do  no  possible  harm ; 
but  to  raise  immature  and  subtle  doubts,  which, 
though  bearing  a  show  of  learning,  are  only  cal- 
culated to  shake  the  entire  authority  of  the  pro- 
phetical writings,  is  a  most  dangerous  undertaking 
indeed,  and  may  even  lead  to  the  introduction  of  a 
similar  scepticism   into   the   interpretation   of  the 
New  Testament,  and  to  a  distorted  view  of  the 
sayings  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles. 

u 
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[Observation. — See  in  opposition  to  this  rash  and  imprudent 
custom,  a  Treatise  by  Mauritz  John  Henricii  Beckhaus, 
entitled:  Oordeelkundige  Verdediging  van  de  echtheid  en  on- 
geschondheid  der  Profeetische  schriften  des  ouden  Testaments. 
[Critical  Defence  of  the  genuineness  and  inviolability  of  the 
Prophetical  Writings  of  the  Old  Testament,]  published  in  the 
Latin  and  Dutch  languages,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society 
for  the  Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion  against  its  Modem 
Opponents,  1795.] — Heringa. 


§  212.  As  the  opinions  of  theologians,  and 
other  investigators  of  Scripture,  respecting  the 
prophets  and  their  interpretation,  are  various,  dis- 
crepant, and  contradictory,  interpreters  should  be 
put  upon  their  guard  against  mistakes  of  various 
kinds. 

And,  Jirst,  they  should  guard  against  an  im- 
prudent zeal  for  antiquated  prejudices,  and  par- 
ticularly against  the  position,  that  every  thing  which 
the  prophets  have  said  and  written  was  verbally 
dictated  to  them  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of 
God.  Such  extravagant  assertions  can  serve  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  furnishing  the  opponents 
of  truth  with  a  handle  for  ridicule.  It  is  enough 
to  shew  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  oracles, 
if  rightly  interpreted,  is  obvious  to  all  who  diligently 
read  the  Scriptures,  and  are  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  mankind. 

Secondly,  they  should  beware  of  the  levity  of 
those,  who,  without  any  sufficient  grounds,  regard 
the  writings  of  the  prophets  as  an  unmeaning 
rhapsody,  or  a  confused  collection  of  fragments  of 
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the  writings  of  ancient  Hebrew  poets  and  politico- 
religious  demagogues. 

Thirdly,  they  should  bear  in  mind,  that,  in 
order  to  produce  a  conviction  of  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy,  it  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  a  very 
great  number  of  such  fulfilled  predictions  in  each 
several  prophet ;  it  is  enough  if  there  be  found  in 
the  prophetical  writings  generally,  a  constant  and 
harmonious  plan  of  prophetic  instruction,  a  sys- 
tematic chain  of  predictions,  an  analogy  of  divine 
annunciations,  a  whole  succession  of  oracles, 
whose  truth  has  been  confirmed  by  fulfilment. 

These,  and  the  preceding  principles,  should  guide 
the  beginner  in  reading  and  making  use  of  the 
works  which  have  been  written  both  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  prophetic  writings  generally,  and 
also  on  the  book  of  each  separate  prophet. 

The  older  works  relating  to  the  explanation  of 
the  prophets  are  here  designedly  passed  over,  as 
being  now  useless,  and  not  at  all  suited  to  our 
times,  particularly  in  the  case  of  beginners.  They 
will  be  found  in  Noesselt's  Anweisung  zur  Kenntnis 
der  best,  allgem.  Blicher,  §  136. 


I.   BOOKS  WHICH    TREAT    OF    THE   CHARACTER  OF  THE   PROPHETICAL 
WRITINGS  GENERALLY. 

Maurice  John  Heinr.  Beckhaus,  iiber  die  Integritat  der 
prophetischen  Schriften  des  alten  Bundes  [On  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  prophetical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.] 
[This  is  the  German  edition  of  the  prize  essay  of  the 
Hague  Society,  mentioned  §  211. — H.] 

u2 
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Christ.  Aug.  Crush  Hypomnemata  ad  Theologiam  Propheti- 
cam.     Part.  I.— III.     Lips.  1704-79.     8vo. 

John  Smith,  [D.D.]  [A  Summary  View  and  Explanation  of 
the  Writings  of  the  Prophets.  Edinburgh  and  London, 
1787.  12mo.  German  version.  Lips.  1797-]  [This 
work  was  originally  written  in  the  Scotch  dialect  of  the 
Gaelic  language,  and  subsequently  translated  by  the  learned 
author.  Mr.  Hartwell  Home  describes  it  as  "  a  judicious 
abstract  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  writings  of  Bishop 
Lowth,  Archbishop  Newcome,  Bishop  Newton,  and  Drs. 
Kennicott  and  Blayney."] — Tr. 

C.  F.  SxAUDLiN,  Beytrage  zur  Erliiuterung  der  biblischen 
Propheten,  und  zur  Geschichte  ihrer  auslegung  [Contribu- 
tions for  elucidating  the  biblical  prophets  and  the  history 
of  their  interpretation.  Tubingen,  1758].  [New  Contribu- 
tions, &c.  by  the  same  author.    Gottingen,  1751.     8vo.] 

Eichhorn's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.     Vol.  IIL 

G.  F.  Seiler,  Uber  die  Weissagungen  und  ihre  erfiillung 
[On  the  Prophecies  and  their  fulfilment].  Erlangen,  1795. 
Svo. 

The  hypotheses  of  Eckermann  in  his  work  De  Vaticiniis,  lib.  ii. 
Hamburgh,  1785,  as  well  as  in  his  '  Thelogischen  Beytra- 
gen,'  [Theological  Contributions]  should  only  be  read  by 
future  interpreters  after  they  are  prepared  to  study  the 
prophets  with  the  aid  of  fixed  principles,  and  to  form  a 
judgment  on  those  hypotheses.  It  will  be  more  useful  to 
them  to  read,  Hezel's  Elire  des  Christenthums  in  den 
Propheten  [The  Glory  of  Christianity  displayed  in  the 
Prophets]  and  the  conclusion  of  the  treatise  entitled  Mes- 
sianische  Weissagungen  [Messianic  predictions]  in  his 
'  Schriftforscher.' 


II.    BOOKS    CONTAINING  TRANSLATIONS  AND  EXPLANATIONS  OF  THE 
PROPHETS  COLLECTIVELY. 

Hug.  Grotii  Annot.  in  V.  T.,post  mortem  Vogeliicontinuavit 
Jo.  Chr.  Doederlein,  Tom.  II.     Halae,  1776. 
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JoH.  Dav.  Michaelis,  [German]  Translation  of  the  Bible, 
often  before  referred  to.     Vol.  VIII. — XII. 

JoH.  Aug.  Dathii  Prophetse  majores,  ed  alt.  1785  ;  minores, 
edit.  tert.      1790. 

G.  Bauer,  Scholia  in  V.  T.     Vol  VII.— X. 

W.  F.  Hezel,  Die  Bibel  A.  und  N.  T.  mit  vollstiindig  erkla- 
rende  Anmerkungen,  V.  and  following  vols.  [The  Bible, 
containing  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  with  copious 
exjolanatory  notes.] 

[(C.  G.  Struensee),  Ubersetzung  der  Weissagungen  [Trans- 
lation of  the  Prophets]  Jesaiii,  Jerem.,  Hos.,  Joel,  Amos, 
Obadja,  Mich.,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai, 
Zachariah,  Malachi,  published  partly  under  the  signature 
of  N.  D.  E.  partly  that  of  C.  G.  Str.  1769-82.  See 
Noesselt,  §  112,  H.] 

[Henrici  Arentii  Hamaker,  Commentatio  in  Libellum  de 
vita  et  morte  Prophetarum,  qui  Graece  circumfertur  :  sive 
Disputatio  Historieo-Chorographica  de  Locis,  ubi  Prophetae 
Hebriieorum  nati  et  sepulti  esse  dicuntur.  Amstelodami, 
1833.     4to. 

Les  Prophetes,  nouvellement  traduits  sur  I'Hebreu,  avee  des 
Explications  et  Notes  Critiques.  [Par  le  President  Agier]. 
Par.  1820-22.     10  vols.  8vo. 

A  New  Translation  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  arranged  in  chro- 
nological order.  By  George  R.  Noyes.  Boston,  1833.  Svo. 

"  Mr.  Noyes  has  here  followed  the  same  judicious  plan  which  he 
adopted  in  his  new  translation  of  the  Psalms."  Mr.  Home's 
Bib.  App.  p.  22G."]— Tr. 

The  larger  compilations  of  the  Prophets,  such  as  the  '  Engelsche 
Bibelwerk,'  or  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  with  copious  explanations,  translated  from  the 
English,  by  Augustin  Dietelmeyer,  as  well  as  the  Critici 
Anglicani,  and  such  works,  contain  many  singularly  good  ob- 
servations, as  well  as  many  of  an  opposite  character.  The 
commentaries  of  Bauer,  Doederlein,  and  Hezel,  are  founded  on 
better  principles. 
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III.  THE  MOST  USEFUL  WORKS   ON  ONE  OR  MORE  SEPARATE 
PROPHETICAL  BOOKS. 

ISAIAH. 

Campegii  Vitring^e  Commentarius  in  librum  prophetiarum 
Jesaise.  Leov.  1714-20.     2  vols,  folio. 

JoH.  Christ.  Doederlein,  Esaias,  ex  recensione  textiis 
hebraei  ad  fidem  codd.  MSS.  et  version,  antiquar.  Latine 
vertit,  notisque  subjecit.     3d  Ed.    Norimberg,  1789.    8vo. 

Robert  Lowth,  D.D.  Bishop  of  London,  Isaiah.  New  trans- 
lation, with  a  preliminary  Dissertation,  and  Notes,  critical, 
philological,  and  explanatory.     London,  1778.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Translated  into  German,  with  additions  and  Notes.  By  Joh. 
Benj.  Koppe.     Leipsic,  1779-81.     4  vols.  8vo. 

G.  F.  Seiler,  Jesaias  aus  dem  Hebraischen  iibersetzt  und  mit 
Anmerkungen  erliiutert.  Erlang.  1783.  8vo.  [Isaiah,  trans- 
lated from  the  Hebrew,  with  Notes]. 

J.  D.  Cube,  Jesaias  metrisch  iibersetzt,  mit  Anmerkungen 
[Isaiah,  metrically  translated,  with  Notes].  Berlin,  1785-6. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

Chr.  Gottii.  Hensler,  Jesaias  neu  iibersetzt  mit  Anmerkun- 
gen [New  translation,  with  Notes].     Hamb.  1788.     8vo. 

Gerh.  Kraegelius,  Jesaias  erster  Theil  neu  iibersetzt  und 
kritisch  bearbeitet  [Translation  of  Isaiah,  Part  I.  with  Notes 
and  critical  observations].     Bremen,  1790.     8vo. 

[H.  E.  G.  Paulus,  Philologischer  Clavis  iiber  Jesaias.  Jenae, 
1793.  8vo.  Compared  with  his  Memorabilien,  Part  III. 
p.  175—192,  and  Part  V.  p.  81.  sqq.  H]. 

(Eichhorn  has  given  a  valuable  and  copious  account  of  all  the 
works  lately  published  on  separate  chapters  of  Isaiah,  and  the 
best  explanations  derived  from  the  dialects  and  other  philo- 
logical aids.  Library  of  Biblical  Literature,  Book  VIII. 
p.  1074.) 
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[The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  in  Hebrew  and  English. 
The  Hebrew  text  metrically  arranged;  the  translation 
altered  from  that  of  Bishop  Lowth.  By  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Joseph  Stock,  Bishop  of  Killala.     1804.     4to. 

The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  translated  from  the  Hebrew 
of  Vander  Hooght.  By  the  Rev.  John  Jones,  M.A.  Ox- 
ford and  London,  1880.      12mo. 

The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  translated  from  the  Hebrew, 
with  critical  and  practical  remarks  ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  a 
preliminary  Dissertation  on  the  nature  and  use  of  Prophecy, 
By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Jenour.  London,  1831.  2  vols. 
8vo. 

For  a  character  of  both  these  valuable  works,  see  the  Congrega- 
tional Magazine,  Vol.  XIV.,    and  the    Eclectic    Review   for 
Nov.  1831,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Home,  Vol.  11.  p.  268,  Ap- 
pendix. 
Rosenmuller's  Scholia,  Part  III.     3  vols.  8vo.] — Tr. 

JEREMIAH. 

Herm.  Venem/e  Commentarius  ad  librum  prophetiarum  Jere- 
mias.     Leov.     2  vols.  4to. 

J.D.Michaelis,  Observationes  philologicse  et  criticse  in  Jeremiae 
vaticinia  et  threnos,  edidit,  &c.  Job.  Friedr.  Schleusner. 
Gott.  1793. 

Christ.  Fried.  Schnurreri  Dissertationes  IV.  quae  continent 
observationes  in  vaticinia  Jeremiae.  Tubing.  1793-97. 
4  vols.  ;  also  published  in  his  Opuscula. 

Ant.  Fr.  Wilh.  Leiste  Observationum  ad  vaticinia  Jeremiae 
Spec,  primum.     Goett.  1794.     8vo. 

JoH.  GoTTFR.  Bormel,  Jcrcmias  Klaggesange  iibersetzt  mit 
Anmerkungen.  Mit  einer  Vorrede  von  Herder  [Transla- 
lation  of  Lamentations,  with  Notes,  with  a  preface  by 
Herder].     Weimar,  1781.     8vo. 

Georg.  Adam  Horrer,  Neue  bearbeitung  der  Klaggesange 
[Lamentations].     Halle,  1784.     8vo. 
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Joel  Lowe  und  Aaron  Wolfssohn,  Jeremias  Klaggesiinge, 
iibersetzt,  mit  Anmerkungen.     Bed.  1790.     8vo.     [Do.] 

Jo.  Henr.  Pareau,  Threni  Jeremiae  philologice  et  entice 
illustrati.     Lugd.  Bat.  1790.     8vo. 

Jo.  Otto,  Diss,  philol.  crit.  ad  threnos  Jerem.  defensa  praes. 
Schnurrer.     Tubing.  1795.     4to.     H.] 

[Jeremiah  and  Lamentations,  a  new  translation,  with  Notes, 
critical,  philological,  and  explanatory.  By  Benjamin 
Blayney,  D.D.     Oxford,  1784.     Edinburgh,  1818.     8vo. 

Jeremie,  traduit  sur  le  texte  original,  accompagne  de  Notes 
explicatives,  historiques  et  critiques.  Par  Jean  George 
Dahler.     Strasburgh,  1825.     8vo. 

Commentarii  in  Aliquot  Jeremiae  loca.  Auctore  T.  Roorda. 
Groningae,  1825.     8vo. 

Threnos  Jeremiae  et  Vaticinium  Nahumi  metrice  reddidit,  Notis- 
que  Philologicis  illustravit.  C.  A.  Biorn.  Haunise,  1814. 
8vo. 

Curae  Exegetico-criticse  in  Jeremiae  Threnos.  Auctore  Fr. 
Erdmann.     Rostochii,  1819.     8vo. 

Rosenmuller's  Scholia  in  Jerem.  et  Lament.  Part  VIIL 
Vol.  IL]— Tr. 

EZECHIEL. 

J.  C.  VoLBORTH,  Ezechiel  aufs  neue  aus  dem  Hebriiischen 
iibersetzt,  mit  Anmerkungen  fiir  unstudirte  Lezer  [Newly 
translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  Notes,  for  the  unlearned 
reader].     Gott.  1787.     8vo. 

William  Newcome,  D.D.  An  Attempt  towards  an  improved 
Version,  a  metrical  arrangement,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
Prophet  Ezekiel.     Dublin,  1788.     4to. 

[Herm.  Venem^  Lectiones  academicac  ad  Ezechielem.  Edidit. 
Jo.  Henr.  Verschuir.     Leov.  1790-1.     2  vols.  4to.     H.] 

[RosENMULLER,  E.  F.  K.  Scholia  in  Ezechielem,  forming  the 
(jth  Part  of  the  last  edition  of  his  Scholia.  1 826.  4  vols. 
8vo.]— Tr. 
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DANIEL. 

Herm.  VENEMiE  Dissertationes  ad  vaticinia  Danielis,  Cap. 
ii.  vii.  et  viii.  Leov.  1745.  4to.  and  Comment,  ad  Dan. 
xi.  4 — xii.  3,  ibid.     1752,  4to. 

J.  A.  Vos,  Uitlegging  van  het  boek  van  den  Profeet  Daniel 
[Exposition  of  the  book  of  Daniel].  Utr.  1761-3.  2  vols. 
4to.     H.] 

JoH.  Christoph.  Harrenberg,  Aufklarung  des  Buches 
Daniels.     [Do.]     Blankenb.  1770-2.     2  vols.  4to. 

[For  other  vi^orks  on  Daniel,  and  particularly  on  the  Seventy 
Weeks,  see  Mr.  Home's  Introduction,  Bibliog.  Append. 
7th  Ed.]— Tr. 

MINOR  PROPHETS. 

JoH.  Markcii  Commentarius  in  duodecim  prophetas  minores. 
Amst.  1697 — 1710.  3  vols.  4to.  Denuo  ed.  Chr.  Matth. 
Pfaffius.     2  vols,  folio.     Tubing.  1734. 

Brandani  Henr.  Gebhardi  Griindliche  Einleitung  in  die 
zw^olf  Kleine  Propheten  [Fundamental  introduction  to 
the  twelve  minor  prophets].     Braunschw.  1737.    4to. 

G.  L.  Bauer,  Die  Kleine  Propheten  iibersetzt  und  mit  Com- 
mentarien  erliiutert  [A  translation  of  the  minor  prophets, 
elucidated  by  a  commentary].     2  Th.  Leipz.  1786-90. 

[C.  G.  Henster,  Animadversiones  in  qusedam  XII.  proph. 
min.  loca.     Kilon,  1786.     4to. 

Jo.  Christ.  Guit.  Dahl,  Obss.  Philol.  Crit.  ad  qusedam 
proph.  min.  loca,  subjuncta  Germ.  Habucuci  Interpretatione. 
Neostrel,  1798.     8vo.     H.] 

RosENMiJLLER,  SchoHain  Prophetas  minores,  forming  Part  VII. 
of  the  last  edition  of  his  Scholia.      1826.     8vo.] — Tr. 

HOSEA. 

J.  GoTTL.  Sciiroer,  Hoseas  Erlautert  [Hosea  elucidated]. 
Dessau,  1782.     8vo. 
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LuD.  Joseph.  Uhland,  Annotationes  Historico-exegeticac  in 
Hos.  c.  i. — xii.  Dissertationibus  XI.  Tubing.  1785-95. 
4to. 

Aug.  Fr.  Pfeiffer,  Hosea  aus  dem  Hebraischen  neu  iibersetzt 
[Hosea,  a  New  Translation  from  the  Hebrew].  Erlang,  1785. 
8vo.] 

[Sam.  Henr.  Mangeri  Commentarius  in  Hbrum  propheticum 
Hosese.     Fran.  1786.     4to. 

J.  C.  Volborth,  Erklarung  des  Proph.  Hoseae.  Gott.  1787. 
8vo.     H.] 

Chr.  Th.  Kuinoel,  Hoseae  Oracula  Hebraice  et  Latine  illus- 
travit.     Leip.  1792.     8vo. 

[J.  E.  Mebius,  Hoseas  uit  het  Hebreeuwsch  vertaald  [Hosea, 
translated  from  the  Hebrew].     Utr.  1799.      8vo.     H.] 

C.  F.  Staudlin's  Beytrage  zur  Erlauterung  der  bibl.  Pro- 
pheten,  und  zur  Geschichte  ihrer  Auslegung  [Contributions 
to  the  Elucidation  of  the  Biblical  Prophets,  and  the  History 
of  their  Interpretation].  Vol  I.  containing  Hosea,  Nahum, 
and  Habakkuk.     Tubing.  1785.     8vo. 

[Hosea,  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  Notes,  explanatory 
and  critical.  By  Samuel  Horsley,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 
2d  Ed.  London,  1804,  4to.  New  Edition,  with  the 
Author's  corrections.  London,  1820.  Published  in  his 
Biblical  Criticism,  edited  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  H.  Horsley. 

Hoseas  Propheta,  Introductionem  pracmisit,  vertit,  commen- 
tatus  est  Joannes  Christianus  Stuck.  Lips.  1828.  8vo.] 
— Tr. 

JOEL. 

Car.  Phii,.  Conz,  Dissertatio  de  Charactere  Poetico  Joelis, 
cum  Animadversionibus  philologico-criticis.  Proes.  Schnurrer 
defensa.     Tubing.  1783.     4to. 

J.  C.  R.  EcKERMANN,  Jocl  metrisch  ubersetzt,  mit  einer  ncuen 
Erklarung.     Liibeck,  178G.     8vo. 
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[Carl  Wilh.  Justx,  Joel  neu  iibersetzt  und  erlaiitert.  Leipz. 
1792.     8vo.     H.] 

G.  WiGGERS,  Joel  iibersetzt  und  erklart.     Goett.  1799.      8vo. 

[Carl  Frid.  Cramer,  Scytische  Denkmahler  in  Palastina 
(On  Joel  en  Zephania).     Kiel,  1777.     8vo.     H.] 

[Joel,  I^atine  versus,  et  Notis  pliilologicis  illustratus,  ab  A. 
SvANBORG,  Linguarum  Orientalium  Professoris  in  Academia 
Upsalensi.     Upsal.  1806.     4to.]— Tr. 


AMOS. 

JoH.  Christoph.  Harenberg,  Amos  Propheta  expositus. 
Lugd.  Bat.  1793.     4to. 

L.  C.  W.  Dahl,  Amos  neu  ubersetzt  und  erlautert  [A  new 
Translation  and  Commentary].     Goett.  1795.     8vo. 

[Carl  Wilh.  Justi,  Amos  neu  ubersetzt  und  erlautert. 
Leipz.  [Ditto].     1799.    8vo.    H.] 

Oracula  Amosi,  Textum,  et  Hebraicum,  et  Gragcum  versionis 
Alexandrinse,  Notis  criticis  et  exegeticis  instruxit,  adjunc- 
taque  versione  vernacula.  Edidit  Johannes  Severinus 
Vater.     Halae,  1810.     4to.]— Tr. 

OBADIAH. 

Christ.  Fred.  Schnurrer,  Disp.  Philol.  ad  Obadiam,  In 
Diss.  Philol.  Grit.     Amst.  et  Goth.  1790.     8vo. 

J.  T.  G.  HoLTZAPFEL,  Obadia  neue  iibersetzt  und  erlautert 
[New  Translation  and  Commentary].     Rinteln,  1798.     8vo. 

Versuch  einer  Ubersetzung  der  Propheten  Nahum,  Habakkuk, 
Zaphania,  Haggai  und  Obadia,  mit  Anmerk.  [Attempt 
at  a  Translation  of  the  Prophets,  &c.  with  Notes].  Liepz. 
1791.     8vo. 

Fried.  Plum,  Observationes  in  Textum  et  Versiones  maxima 
Graecas  Obadije  et  Habacuci.     Havniae,  1796.     8vo. 
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[Petr.  Abresch,  Spec.  Philol.  in  Obadj.  vs.  1—8.  Praes. 
Seb.  Ravio  def.  Trai.  ad  Rlien.     1757-     4to.     H.] 

JONAH. 

[P.  A.  C.  HuGENHOLTZ,  De  Prophet  Jona  verklaard  en  toege- 
past  [Explanation  and  Application  of  the  Prophet  Jonah]. 
Utr.  1777.     8vo.     H.] 

Jo.  Theoph.  Lessingii  Obs.  in  Vaticinia  Jonae  et  Nahumi. 
Chemnit,  1786.     8vo. 

Joii.  Heinr.  Adolph.  Grimm,  Der  Prophet  Jonas  aufs  neue 
iibersetzt  mit  erklarenden  anmerkungen,  &c.  [New  Trans- 
lation, with  explanatory  Notes.]  New  Edition.  Dusseld. 
1789.     8vo. 

P.  W.  Grangara,  Versuch  einer  metrischen  ubersetzung  des 
Propheten  Jona  [Attempt  at  a  Metrical  Translation  of  the 
Prophet  Jonah].     Fleustr.  und  Leipz.  1792.     8vo, 

[The  peculiar  difficulties  attending  this  book  (for  which  see 
Eichhom's  and  Jahn's  Introductions)  have  led  some  German 
critics,  upon  very  weak  and  uncertain  grounds,  to  consider  the 
whole  as  a  dream,  or  an  allegory.  Eichhorn,  Semler,  Niemeyer, 
Paulus,*  and  others,  hold  it  to  be  a  Parable  ;  and  of  those  M'ho 

*  To  these  is  to  be  added  Pareau.  These  are  his  words  : 
"  De  maxima  libri  difHcultate  non  nisi  una  est  sententia,  sed  de 
eadem  expedienda  valde  discrepant  conatus.  Et  vero  jam  a 
primis  inde  religionis  Christianaj  temporibus  fidem  excederc 
prajsertim  visa  est  narratio  de  immani  pisce,  a  quo  deglutitus  sit 
Jonas  cum  in  mare  projiceretur,  et  in  cuj us  ventre  tribus  diebus 
manserit,  sive  vivus,  sen  mortuus,  ac  deinceps,  cum  in  littus  ejice- 
rctur,  vitiv  restitutus.*  Cum  igitur  liber  ad  verx  historiiv  normam 
exponi  vix  possit;  nobis  ad  tuendum  S.  C.  honorem  maxima  ea 
commcndabilis  videtur,  quam  supra  partim  indicavimus  sententia: 

*  How  can  this  latter  hypothesis  be  reconciled  with  the  singing 
of  a  liymn  by  Jonah  after  he  was  swallowed  by  the  fish  ? 
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consider  it  as  real  history,  some  have  supposed  the  principal 
heads  only  to  be  true,  which,  handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  have 
grown  into  the  present  narrative  ;  while  others  think  that  a  true 
history  has  been  transformed  into  the  present  narrative,  by  one  of 
the  later  prophets  ;  and  that  thus  it  is  in  reality  a  parable,  but 
founded  on  fact.  The  truth  of  the  whole,  as  a  real  history,  has 
been  ably  defended  by  Professor  Alber,  a  learned  Roman  catholic 
divine,  in  his  Institutiones  Hermeneuticce  V.  T.  Pest.  1827. 

In  summing  up  the  difficulties  attending  the  interpretation  of 
the  book  of  Jonah,  Dr.  Jahn  takes  no  notice  of  the  old  objection, 
that  it  is  physically  impossible  for  a  whale  to  swallow  any  thing 
so  large  as  a  man,  as  he  supposes,  with  Bochart  and  other  natu- 
ralists, that  the  author  intended  some  animal  of  the  shark  kind, 
the  whale  being  certainly  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  some  species  of  sharks  in  those  seas  having  been  found  with 
larger  substances  whole  in  their  stomachs  ;  among  others,  the  body 
of  a  man  in  complete  armour.  (See  Scheuchzer's  Physica  Sacra.) 
In  the  Hebrew  it  is  bi'^2   y^  a  great  fish,  which,  having  been 

T  T  ^ 

rendered  ktjtoq  in  the  Septuagint  version,  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  have  adopted  this  word  in  translating  the  words  of 
Jesus  from  the  Aramaic  language,  in  which  he  most  probably 
used  the  words  which  corresponded  to  the  Hebrew. 

The  late  Bishop  of  Limerick,  however,  (the  learned  Dr.  Jebb,) 
translates  the  phrase — eu  rri  KoiXia  rov  Krjrog,  "  in  the  cavity  of  the 
whale,"  a  translation  which  he  thus  endeavours  to  justify  :  "  The 
great  body  of  orthodox  commentators  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
considering  that  Jonas  was  received  into  the  belly  or  stomach  of 
some  great  fish  ;  and  since  the  days  of  Bochart  they  are  generally 
agreed  that  the  fish  in  question  was  not  a  whale  but  a  shark.  It 
must  indeed  be  admitted  that,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  passage, 
a  man  could  not  have  passed  into  the  stomach  of  the  whale,  but 
a  learned  French  writer  (Abbe  Grosier,  Memoiresdes  Jesuites,)  has 

esse  parabolam  moralem,  &c opportunitatem   autem  hujus 

parabolze  desuraptam  fuisse  ex  Jonas  prophetse  Israeliticae,  divino 
de  Ninevitis  mandato  se  subducere  volentis,  ideoque  summo 
vitze  periculo  in  maritime  itinere  exposito,  historia,  carmen  vero 
esse  ipsius  Jonae,  quo  suam  in  tanto  periculo  liberationem  cele- 
braverit."  Institutio  Interp.  V.  T.  P.  III.  S.  iii.  c.  ii.  §  6. 
p.  534. 
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brought  invincible  reasons  that  neither  could  a  man  be  received 
into  the  stomach  of  a  shark,  and  preserved  there  without  a  series 
of  miracles.  That  fish  is  furnished  vrith  five  or  six  ranges  of 
teeth  placed  in  each  jaw,  after  the  manner  of  a  palisade,  which 
must  have  prevented  the  safe  ingress  and  egress  of  the  prophet. 
The  monster's  dreadful  voracity  must  have  been  charmed  down, 
its  extraordinary  and  most  rapid  digestive  powers  must  have  been 
kept  in  abeyance,  and  even  if  the  body  of  the  man  could  have 
been  preserved  entire,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  how 
respiration  could  have  been  carried  on. 

"  On  the  contrary,  a  safe  and  practicable  asylum  is  afforded, 
not,  indeed,  in  the  stomach,  but  in  another  cavity  of  the  whale : 
the  throat  is  large,  and  provided  with  a  bag  or  intestine,  so  con- 
siderable in  size,  that  whales  frequently  take  into  it  two  of  their 
young  when  weak,  especially  during  a  tempest.  In  this  vessel, 
there  are  two  vents  which  serve  for  inspiration  and  respiration ; 
and  here,  in  all  probability,  Jonas  was  preserved — not,  indeed, 
without  miracle,  but  with  that  oeconom.y  of  miracle  so  frequently 
exemplified  in  Scripture.  This  receptacle  may  be  accounted  a 
sort  of  air-vessel,  and  sufficiently  answers  to  the  term  KoiXia  in 
St.  Matthew,  which  I  have  rendered  cavity."  Jebb's  Sacred 
Literature,  p.  178—180. 

Mr.  Home  remarks  that  these  observations  are  confirmed  by 
Captain  Scoresby,  who  says,  that  the  mouth  of  the  common 
whale  "  presents  a  cavity  as  large  as  a  room,  capable  of  containing 
a  merchant-ship's  jolly-boat  full  of  men,  being  six  or  eight  feet 
wide,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  long." 
Mr.  Home*  is  of  opinion  that  "  the  only  objection  that  can  be 
offered  to  Dr.  Jebb's  opinion  is,  that  there  is  no  authentic  instance 
on  record  of  whales  being  found  in  the  Mediterranean  sea ;"  but, 
for  my  part,  I  cannot  see  any  advantage  that  can  be  gained  by 
adopting  Grosier's  hypothesis,  which  strikes  me  also  as  being  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  narrative  as  given 
in  the  book  of  Jonah,  as  well  as  with  the  obvious  allusion  con- 
tained in  the  comparison  instituted  by  Jesus,  in  predicting  his 
death  and  resurrection,  between  the  KOtXia  rov  kz/roc  and  the 
kapcia  TTjc  yrjg  ;  nor  has  the  bishop  furnished  us  with  a  single 
example  in  corroboration  of  the  meaning  which  he  has  arbitrarily 

*  Introduction,  Vol.  II.  p.  630,  7th  ed. 
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assigned  to  the  word  kotXta,  which  is  clearly  intended  to  represent 
the  Hebrew  D"^5?tt,*  venter.  (See  Gesenius,  suh  voce.)  AVhether 
the  book  of  Jonah  be  interpreted  as  a  parable,  or  as  historic 
truth,  which  latter  the  interpreter  is  bound,  in  the  spirit  of  Seller's 
sound  and  judicious  canon,  §  135,  to  adhere  to,  until  the  contrary 
is  proved,  it  is  highly  probable,  (and  is,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
more  consistent  even  with  the  ceconomy  of  miracle,  were  that  re- 
quired,) to  suppose  that  by  the  "  great  fish"  in  the  book  of  Jonah  is 
to  be  understood  one  of  those  large  fishes  which  inhabit  the  Medi- 
terranean, of  which  a  late  traveller  observed  several  after  a  vio- 
lent storm,  in  the  same  portion  of  the  sea  where  Jonah  encountered 
the  tempest,  some  of  which,  he  asserts,  could  not  be  less  than 
"  sixty  feet  in  length.""!-] — Translator. 

MICHA. 

[C.  W.  JusTi,  Micha  neu  iibersetzt  und  erliiutert.  Leipz.  1799. 
8vo.  H.] 

NAHUM. 

Jo.  GoTTL,  Kalingsky,  Vaticinia  Chabacuci  et  Nahumi,  item- 
que  nonnulla  Jesaiae,  Michse,  et  Ezechielis  Oracula,  Obser- 
vationibus  illustrata.     Uratislau,  1748.     4to. 

J.  H.  A.  Grimm,  Nahum  neu  iibersetzt  mit  erklarenden 
anmerkungen  [New  Translation,  with  Notes].  Dusseld, 
1790.     8vo. 

[E.  J.  Greve,  Vaticinia  Nahumi  et  Habacuci,  Editio  Metrica, 
cum  Interpr.  et  Not.  Amst.  1793.  4to.  See  Staudlin  on 
Hosea,  "  Anonymous"  on  Obadiah,  and  Lessing  on  Jonah. 
H.] 

HABAKKUK. 

[Th.  ScHELTiNGiE  Comm.  in  Habacucum.  Lugd.  Bat.  1747. 
4to.     H.] 

(Christ.  Gottl.  Pescke)  Habakkuk  denuo  illustratus.  Fran- 
cof.  et  Lips.  1777.     8vo. 

*  Jonah  iii  1. 

f  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  &c.     By  Thomas  Rae  Wilson. 
See  supra,  p.  151. 
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S.  F.  GiJNTLER  Wahl,  Habakkuk,  neu  ubersetzt,  nebst  einer 
Einleitung,  philologischen,  kritischen,  exegetischen,  und 
sesthetischen  Anmerkungen,  einer  neuen  Recension  des 
Original  Textes  [Habakkuk,  a  new  Translation,  with  an 
Introduction,  and  Notes,  philological,  critical,  exegetical,  and 
aesthetical,  and  a  new  recension  of  the  text]  &c.  Hannov. 
1790.     8vo. 

[B.  P.  KoFOD,  Chabakuki  Vaticinium  commentario  critico 
atque  exegetico  illustratum.    Goett.  et  Lips.  1792.    8vo.  H.] 

H.  C.  A.  Haenlein,  Symbolae  criticae  ad  interpretationem 
vaticiniorum  Chabacuci,  &c.     Erlang.  1795.     8vo. 

Chabakuk  lyrischer  Gesang  mit  Anmerkungen  [The  lyric 
Songs  of  Habakkuk,  with  Notes].     Leipz.  1796.     Svo. 

G.  A.  RuPERTi,  Explicatio  cap.  I.  et  II.  Chabacuci  in  the  Com- 
mentationes  theologicse  ed.  a  Velthusen,  Kuinoel  et  Ruperti, 
Vol.  III.  et  cap.  III.  in  Symbolis  ad  interpretat.  sacr.  cod. 
Fasc.  11. 

G.  C.  HoRST,  Die  Visionen  Habakuks,  neu  ubersetzt,  mit 
historische  und  exegetische  Anmerkungen  [The  Visions  of 
Habakkuk,  a  new  Translation,  with  Notes,  critical,  historical, 
and  exegetical. 

Commentarius  in  duo  priora  capita  Habacuci.  Traj.  ad  Rhen. 
1787.     8vo. 

John  Wilii.  Adolph.  Schroeder,  Dissertationes  Philologicae 
ad  Canticum  Chabacuchi.  Prses.  Nic.  Gun-  Sciiroedero 
defensa.     Gron.  1781.     Svo. 

Christ.  Frid.  Schnurrer,  Diss,  in  Chabac.  III.  in  Diss. 
Philol.  crit.  XII. 

See  Stiiudlin  on  Hosea,  *'  Anonymous,"  and  Plum,  on  Obadja,  and 
Kalinsky  on  Habakkuk.     H.] 


ZAPHANJA. 
Carl.  Fried.  Cramer — Plde  Joel  and  Obadja. 

[Spicilegium  Observationum  Exegetico-criticarum  ad  Zephaniae 
Vaticinia.     Auct.  Dan,  a  Cochin.     Breslau,  1818.     4to. 
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HAGGAI. 

[Nic.  Hesslen  Vaticinia  Haggaei  versa  et  illustrata.     Lund. 
1799.     4to. 

*'  Anonymous"  on  Obadja.] — H 


ZACHARIAH. 

Camp.  Vitring^e  Commentarii  ad  libr.  Prophet  Zacharias. 
Leov.  1734.    4to. 

JoACH.  Oporin,  Ganzes  Schiksal  des  aus  Babel  zum  Theil 
herausgebenden,  zum  Thiel  aber  deselbst  zuruchbleibenden 
Jiidischen  Volks,  d.  i.  der  Prophet  Zacharias  aufs  neue 
iibersetzt,  umschrieben,  zergliedert  und  mit  Anmerkungen 
begleitet  [The  entire  Fates  of  the  Jewish  People,  partly  of 
those  who  had  returned  from  Babylon,  and  partly  of  those 
who  remained  behind,  i.  e.  the  Prophet  Zachariah,  newly 
translated,  paraphrased,  analysed,  and  elucidated,  with 
Notes].     Gott.  1747.     4to. 

Der  Weissagungen,  welche  bey  den  schriften  des  Zacharias 
beygebogen  sind,  iibersetzt  und  kritisch  erlautert  [The 
Prophecies  contained  in  the  Writings  of  Zachariah,  translated, 
and  critically  explained.]     Hamb.  1784. 

[Herm.  VENEMiE  Sermones  academic!  vice  Commentarii  ad 
librum  prophetiarum  Zachariae.     Leov.  1787.     4to.] — H. 

Zachariah,  a  new  Translation,  with  Notes,  critical,  philological, 
and  explanatory,  &c.  By  Benjamin  Blayney,  D.D.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew.     London,  1797.     4to. 

[F.  B.  Koester,  Meletemata  Critica  et  Exegetica  in  Zacharias 
Prophetse  partem  posteriorem,  cap.  ix.  14,  probanda  ejus 
authentia.     Gottingse,  1818.     8vo. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Vision  of  Zachariah  the  Prophet,  with  a 
corrected  Translation,  and  critical  Notes.     By  John  Stod- 
dard, D.D.     London,  1824.     8vo. 
X 
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An  Amicable  Controversy  with  a  Jewish  Rabbi  on  the  Messiah's 
Coming,  with  a  new  Exposition  of  Zachariah  on  the  Mes- 
siah's Kingdom.  By  J.  R.  Park,  M.D.  London,  1832. 
8vo.]— Tr. 

MALACHI. 

[Sal.  Van  Til,  Malachias  illustratus.  Ludg.  Bat.  1701. 
4to.]— H. 

Herm.  VENEMiE  Comm.  ad  librum  elenchtico-propheticum 
Malachise.     Leov.  1759.     4to. 

Carl.  Fried.  Bahrdt,  Commentarius  in  Malachiam  cum 
Examine  Critico  Versionum  veterum,  et  Lectionum  varia- 
rum  Houbigantii.     Lips.  1768.     Svo.] — H. 


An  Attempt  towards  an  Improved  Version,  a  Metrical  Arrange- 
ment, and  an  Explanation  of  the  twelve  minor  Prophets.  By 
W.  Newcome,  D.D.     1785.  1809.     8vo. 

Prophetae  Minores  perpetua  annotatione  illustrati,  a  Dre. 
Petro  F.  Ackermann.     Viennse,  1830.     8vo. 

Die  heilige  Schrift  des  alten  Testaments,  Part  IV.  Vol.  IV. 
welcher  die  zwolf  kleine  Propheten  enthalt  [The  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  Part  IV.  Vol.  IV.  con- 
taining the  twelve  minor  Prophets.]  By  Dom.  v.  Brentano 
and  Thadd.  Ant.  Dereser,  continued  by  Dr.  Mart.  Augusti 
ScHOLZ.     Frankfort-sur-Main.     1833. 

Hebraische  Propheten  iibersetzt  und  erlautert.  By  Friedrich 
Ruckert.  [The  Hebrew  Prophets,  translated  and  eluci- 
dated.]    Leipzig,  1831. 
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SECTION  VI. 

On  the  Explanation  of  the  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

§  213.  As  the  Apocryphal  Books,  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  vulgar  canon  of  the  Bible,  are  now- 
extant  only  in  the  Greek  language,  the  general 
Rules  of  Interpretation,  above  laid  down,  may  be 
without  limitation  applied  to  them  ;  but  the  princi- 
ples subsequently  stated  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  Hebrew  books  of  the  Old  Testament  can  be 
applied  to  the  Apocryphal  books  only  to  a  certain 
extent. 

These  books  are,  namely,  of  two  sorts ;  some  of 
them  were  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  and  have, 
as  being  translations  from  that  language,  retained 
the  Hebrew  form  of  expression.  The  hermeneuti- 
cal  rules  given  above,  for  the  explanation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  may  therefore  be  applied  to  them 
in  many  passages.  The  other  class,  on  the  con- 
trary, consists  of  books  which  were  originally  written 
in  Greek.  These  are  again  of  two  sorts.  Some 
contain  fewer  Hebraisms,  and  approach,  in  some 
passages,  to  the  style  of  the  Greek  profane  writers, 
or  to  the  theologico-philosophic  manner  of  writ- 
ing, formerly  used  in  Alexandria;  others,  on  the 
contrary,  abound  more   in  Hebraisms ;    and   the 

X  2 
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interpreter  of  those  books  must  frequently  have 
recourse  to  the  language .  spoken  by  the  Jews  after 
the  Captivity,  viz.  the  Syro-Chaldaic. 

§  214.     The  interpreter  of  the  Apocrypha  should 
therefore,  above  all  things,  make  himself,  as  far  as 
possible,  acquainted  with  the  history  and  origin  of 
each  of  these  books,  and  endeavour  to  gain  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with   the  time  in  which   they 
were  written  ;    the  prevailing   modes   of  thinking 
and  writing  among  the  Jews  at  that  period ;  the 
character,  the  degree  of  knowledge,  and  the  design 
of  the  writers.     There  is  none  among  the  learned 
in  modern  times  who  has  investigated  this  subject 
more  thoroughly  than  Mr.  Eichhorn  has  done,  in 
his  '  Einleitung  in  die  Apokryphischen   Schriften 
des  A.  T.  [Introduction  to  the  Apocryphal  Writings 
of  the  Old  Testament],  Leipzig,  1795.    3  vols.    gr. 
8vo.     This  work  should  first   be  studied   by  the 
interpreter,  after  which  he   should,  by  repeatedly 
reading  the  books  themselves  with  unwearied  dili- 
gence, gain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  each,  in  order  duly  to  penetrate  into  the 
spirit  of  the  writer. 

§  215.  The  brevity  required  in  this  Introduction 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  will  only 
allow  the  addition  of  some  general  rules  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  Apocryphal  Books.  In  reference 
to  the  two  classes  and  descriptions  of  them  given 
above,  it  will  here  be  necessary  to  say  something  of 
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the  form  and  manner  of  writing  peculiar  to  each,  as 
well  as  of  the  various  helps  for  investigating  their 
literal  sense,  and  contents. 

§  216.     The  apocryphal  books  which  are  trans- 
lated from  the  Hebrew,  or  which  abound  in  Hebrew 
idioms,  are  to  be   explained  with  the  help   of  the 
Hebrew  language,  principally  the  Syriac  and  Chal- 
dee  dialects,  which  formed  the  language  spoken  in 
Palestine  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from   the 
Captivity, — and  then  from  the  Greek  translations  of 
the  Old  Testament.     The  Greek  pseudepigraphal 
writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  will  also 
be  found  of  great  service  to  the  interpreter.    These 
aids  are  thus  to  be  applied  to  the  book  of  Jesus 
the  Son  of  Sirach,  to  the  seven  last  chapters  of  the 
book  of  Wisdom,  to  the  first  book  of  Maccabees, 
and  also  to  several  portions  of  the  remaining  books. 
The  book  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach   bears   most 
resemblance  to    the  writings  of  Solomon,    which 
must  be  regarded  as  its  source,  and  therefore  con- 
stantly consulted  by  the  interpreter. 

Observation.— Mr.  Eichhorn  has  shown  in  his  Introduction, 
upon  competent  grounds,  that  the  book  of  Jesus  the  Son  of 
Sirach,  is  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew.  This  is  also 
probably  the  case  with  the  first  book  of  Maccabees.  The 
question,  whether  the  book  of  Wisdom  was  originally  written 
in  Greek  or  Hebrew,  to  which  such  different  answers  have 
been  given  by  many  learned  men,  may,  in  all  probability,  be 
most  safely  decided,  by  allowing  that  the  twelve  first  chapters 
were  written  in  Greek,  and  the  seven  following  in  Hebrew  or 
Syro-Chaldee.      Indeed,    both    these  divisions    of    the    book 
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differ  so  materially  from  each  other  in  their  subject-matter  and 
style,  that  one  is  inclined,  upon  an  accurate  comparison,  to 
ascribe  them  to  two  distinct  authors,  who  wrote  originally  in 
two  different  languages. 

§  217.  Ill  order  to  form  a  just  notion  of  the 
writings  which  are  designated  by  the  name  of  Mac- 
cabees, it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  properly 
there  were  four  books  extant  under  this  name. 

The  fourth,  which  is  now  lost,  we  know  only 
from  some  remaining  fragments. 

What  is  now  the  third  book  is  the  first  in  order 
of  time  ;  but  it  is  filled  with  fabulous  narratives 
and  romantic  fictions. 

The  second  book  is  an  extract  fi*om  a  history  of 
the  Jews,  written  by  a  Jew  named  Jason.  The 
extract  was  made  by  another  Jew,  who  enlarged 
it  by  the  addition  of  some  letters  addressed  to 
the  Jews  in  Egypt.  The  style  is  laboured,  de- 
clamatory, and  florid.  Jason  was  most  probably 
a  Greek  by  birth.  The  work  is  extracted  from  five 
books.  It  contains  fewer  Hebraisms  than  the 
other  apocryphal  writings,  and  is  therefore  of  less 
use  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament 
than  the  first  book,  which  is  to  us  the  most 
valuable  of  all.  Eichhorn  has  given  the  following 
description  of  its  contents  in  his  Introduction, 
§  218,  seq. — "The  first  book  of  Maccabees  takes 
a  glance  at  the  history  of  the  Jews,  from  the  time  of 
the  conquest  of  Asia  by  Alexander  to  the  accession 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  the  throne ;  and  then 
dwells  on  his  religious  persecutions,  and  on  the 
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wars  in  which  the  gallantry  of  the  single  family  of 
Mattathias  burst  the  oppressive  yoke  of  Syrian 
domination,  and  restored  Palestine  to  freedom  and 
independence.  It  then  describes  the  actions  of 
Mattathias  and  his  sons  Judas  Maccabseus,  Jona- 
than, and  Simon,  and  ends  with  the  murder  of  the 
latter.  This  copious  narrative  begins  with  the  year 
of  the  Greeks  137,  and  ends  with  the  year  177. 
It  subsequently  embraces  a  period  of  forty  years, 
viz.  from  the  year  175  to  135  a.  c. 

"  This  book  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew, 
probably  by  a  Jew  in  Palestine,  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

"  The  history  is  well  arranged,  and  the  chronology 
is  that  of  the  Greek  computation  known  by  the 
name  of  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae.  This  circumstance 
adds  great  value  to  the  history.  The  Hebrew 
original,  which  was  seen  by  Jerome,  is  now  no 
longer  extant.  The  Greek  translation  naturally 
hebraizes." 

§  218.  The  book  of  Judith  is  a  fiction  founded 
on  fact,  differing  in  many  passages  from  both 
Jewish  and  profane  history,  and  often  at  variance 
even  with  geography.  It  was  no  doubt  written  by 
an  ignorant  Jew  in  Egypt,  probably  in  the  Greek 
language,  but  was  also  extant  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic, 
although  in  a  very  free  translation,  which  departed 
widely  from  the  Greek  original.  Equally  free  and 
arbitrary  is  Jerome's  later  version  of  this  book.  The 
time  when  the  book  of  Judith  was  first  written,  is 
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placed  by  Eichborn  (§  34)  in  the  first  century  after 
tbe  birtb  of  Christ.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  it  may 
be  of  great  use  in  iUustrating  many  passages  of  the 
New  Testament. 

The  book  of  Baruch  appears  to  have  been  written 
by  a  native  of  Palestine,  but  in  the  Greek  language ; 
but  it  might  probably  have  been  written  in  Palestine 
in  the  Syro-Chaldean  language,  and  then  turned 
into  Greek  by  some  Hellenistic  translator.  The 
former  opinion  Eichhorn  thinks  most  probable. 
The  work  abounds  in  faults  against  both  Jewish 
and  foreign  history,  and  contains  many  examples  of 
Jewish  superstition  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  Hebraisms  which  it  contains,  it  ought  to 
be  apphed  much  more  than  it  has  hitherto  been  to 
the  illustration  of  passages  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  book  of  Tobit  is  designed  to  convey,  in  the 
form  of  a  moral  tale,  the  following  truth  : — that  the 
pious,  notwithstanding  all  their  zeal  in  good  works, 
have  often  many  sufferings  to  undergo,  but  will  be 
finally  rendered  happy  by  God. 

The  author  seems  to  have  lived  among  the  Greek 
Jews  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

On  the  composition,  the  original  language,  the 
subject-matter,  and  the  use  which  may  still  be  made 
of  the  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Eichhorn's  Introduction  contains  a  fund  of  interest- 
ing instruction  for  such  as  have  time  for,  and  take 
pleasure  in,  such  inquiries. 

Besides  the  Greek  translations  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,—  tiie  writings  of  Philo,  Josephus,  the  Fathers, 
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and  the  history  of  the  times  in  general,  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  most  valuable  aids  to  the 
explanation  of  these  apocryphal  books. 

For  acquiring  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  most 
useful  writer  among  the  ancients  is  Jerome,  who  has 
furnished  much  information  concerning  them  in  his 
preface  to  those  books,  and  other  passages  of  his 
writings. 

The  following  works  should  also  be  chiefly  made 
use  of: — 


JoH.  Rainoldi,  Censura  librorum  apocryphorum  V.  T.  adver- 
sum  Pontificios,  imprimis  Rob.  Bellarminum.  Oppenh. 
1611.     2  vols.    4to. 

Georg.  Joh.  Henke,  Introductio  ad  libros  apocryphos  V.  T. 
Halse,  1718. 

John  Gottlieb  Eichhorn,  Einleitung  in  die  apokryphischen 
Schriften  des  A.  T.  [Introduction  to  tlie  Apocryphal  Writings 
of  the  Old  Testament].     Leipz.  1795.     8vo. 

[ General  Library  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture, B.  I.  §  177—241  ;  B.  IL  §  1—46.  190—222.  410 
—440. 

YsBRAND  VAN  Hamelsveld,  Dc  Apokrijfe  boeken  naar  hot 
Grieksch  an  Latijn  met  korte  aanmerkingen  voor  ongeleer- 
den  [The  Apocryphal  Books,  according  to  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  with  short  Notes  for  the  Unlearned].  Amsterdam, 
179G-8.     4  vols.     8vo. 

Joii.  Frid.  Schleusner,  Lexici  in  interpretes  Grsecos  V.  T. 
maxime  Scriptores  Apocryphos  Spicilegium.  Lips.  1784-6. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

Bened.  Bendsten,  Specimen  exercitationum  criticarum  in 
V.  T.  libros  apocryphos  e  scriptis  patrum  et  antiquis  ver- 
sionibus.     Gott.  1789.     8vo. 
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Henr.  Christ.  Millies,  Diss,  inaugur.  de  usu  librorum  V.  T. 
apocryphorum  in  N.  T.  interpretatione  justis  finibus  regendo. 
Halis.  Sax.  1802.]— Heringa. 

[Libri  Veteris  Testamenti  Apocryphi.  Textum  Gra^cum  recog- 
novit,  et  Variarum  Lectionum  Delectum  adjecit  Joannes 
Christianus  GuLiELMOs  AuGUSTi.     Lipsias,  1 804.     8vo. 

The  Books  of  the  Apocrypha,  with  critical  and  historical  Observa- 
tions prefixed  to  each  book ;  also  two  introductory  Discourses : 
the  first  explaining  the  distinctions  between  canonical  and  apo- 
cryphal writings,  estimating  the  value  of  the  latter,  and  ascer- 
taining the  time  when  they  were  introduced  as  Ecclesiastical 
Books  into  the  service  of  the  Church.  The  second,  illustrating 
the  intimate  connexion  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
on  religious  and  moral  views,  in  matters  of  faith  and  practice, 
in  style,  composition,  and  allusion ;  with  a  Sketch  of  the 
History  of  the  Jews,  from  the  Cessation  of  Prophecy  in 
Malachi  to  the  final  Dissolution  of  their  State  under  the 
Emperor  Vespasian,  a.d.  70.  By  Charles  Wilson,  D.D. 
Edinburgh.     1801.     8vo.]— Tr. 


ON  THE  BOOK  OF  WISDOM. 

John  Melch.  Faber,  Pragrammata  6  super  libro  Sapiential 
Onoldi,  177(5-7.  4to. 
These  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  reader.  As  Professor 
Faber  considered  this  book  to  have  been  originally  written  in 
Hebrew  or  Syro-Chaldean,  but  Professor  Hasse  maintained 
that  they  were  written  in  Greek ;  this  difference  of  opinion 
gave  rise  to  a  short  paper  war  between  both  on  the  subject ;  for 
which,  see  Faber's  Program.  Vol.  II.  s.  1 — 4.  1786 — 1789, 
and  John  Gottfr.  Hasse,  Salomon's  Weisheit  iieu  iJbersetzt  mit 
anmerkungen  und  untersuchungen  [New  Translation  of  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  with  Notes  and  Dissertations].  Jena,  1785, 
8vo.;  containing  an  extract  from  Faber's  Six  Programmes,  and 
a  critique  thereon;  which  gave  rise  to  a  reply  in  the  second 
volume  of  Faber's  Magazine  of  Biblical  and  Oriental  Litera- 
ture, where  the  controversy  was  continued.  1788.  Vol.  I. 
Parts  I.  &  II. 
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J.  F.  Kleuker,  Das  buch  der  Weisheit  ubersetzt  und  mit 
anmerkungen  begleitet  [Translation  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom, 
with  Notes].     Riga,  1786.     8vo. 

[J.  C.  C.  Nachtigal,  Das  buch  der  Weisheit,  als  gegenstuck 
der  Koheleth,  und  als  Vorbereitung  zum  studium  des  N.  T. 
[The  Book  of  Wisdom,  a  counterpart  of  Ecclesiastes,  and  a 
preparation  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament].  Halles, 
1799.     Svo.]— H. 

[Jo.  Phil.  Bauermeisteri  Commentarius  in  Sapientiam  Salo- 
minis,  Librum  Veteris  Testamenti  Apocryphum.  Gottin- 
gffi.     1828.     8vo.]— Tr. 

ECCLESIASTICUS. 

J.  W.  LiNDE,  Glaubens  und  Sittenlehre  Jesu  des  Sohns  Sirach 
[The  Doctrine  and  Ethics  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach].  2d 
Ed.  enlarged.     Leipzig,  1795.     Svo. 

Sententise  Jesu  Siracidse,  Graece.  Textus  ad  fidem 

codicum  et  versionum  emend,  et  illustr.     Gedani,  1795. 

[Car.  Gottlob.  Sontag,  De  Jesu  Siracidse  Ecclesiastico,  non 
libro,  sed  libri  farragine,  commentatio.    Regae.  1792.    4to. 

Ernst.  Gottl.  Bengel,  Uber  die  quelle  der  alten  Lateinschen 
Uebersetzung  des  Buchs  Sirach  [On  the  Source  of  the 
ancient  Latin  Version  of  the  Book  of  Sirach,  in  Eichhorn's 
Library,  B.  VIL  p.  32].— H. 

[Liber  Jesu  Siracidae  Grsece  ;  ad  fidem  Codicum  et  Versionum 
emendatus,    et    perpetua    adnotatione   illustratus.      Carl. 
GoTTL.  Bretschneider.     Ratisbon,  1806.     Svo. 
This  is  by  far  the  most  correct  text,  as  well  as  the  best  Commen- 
tary on  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus.     See  Mr.  Home's  Intro- 
tion.  Vol.  IL  Bib.  App.  p.  132].— Tr. 

TOBIT. 

C.  D.  Ilgen,  Die  Geschichte  Tobit  nach  drey  verschiedenen 
Original  [The  History  of  Tobit,  according  to  three  several 
originals]. 
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BARUCH. 

Jo.  Christ.  Gruenbekg,  Exercitatio  de  librae  Baruchi  Apo- 
crypho.     Goett.  1796.     8vo. 

[NicoLAi  BoNDT,  Diss,  pliilologico-criticae  in  epistolam  Jere- 
mi?e  apocrypham.  Praeside  T.  Wesselingio  defensa  Traj.  ab 
Rhcii.  1752.     4to.]— H. 

MACCABEES. 

John  David  Michaelis,  Uebersetzung  des  ersteii  Bucli  der 
Makkabiier  [Translation  of  the  first  Book  of  Maccabees] ; 
Dutch  Translation  of  the  same,  by  Y.  van  Hamelsveld. 
Ams.  1787. 

Das  andere  Buch  der  Makkabiier  neu  iibersetzt  mit  anmerkun- 
gen  und  Untersuchungen  [The  second  Book  of  Maccabees, 
with  anew  Translation,  Notes,  and  Disquisitions].  By  J.  G. 
Hasse.     Jena.  1766.     8vo. 

J.  G.  Trendelenberg,  Primi  Libri  Mace.  Graeci  textus 
cum  vers.  Syriaca  collatio,  in  the  Repertorium  of  Biblical 
and  Oriental  Literature,  Vol.  XV.     No.  3. 

[J.  M.  Faber,  Harmonia  Macchabaeorum.     2  Sect.     Ausbaci, 
1794-98.     4to. 
The  two  brothers  Wernsdorft'  have  written  on   the  credibility  and 
historical  authority  of  these  books,  against  the  Jesuit  Erasmus 
Froelich,  in  the  two  following  works  :  — 

Ernestus  Frid.  Wernsdorff,  Prolusio  de  fontibus  historiae 
Syriae  in  libris  Maccabasoruni.     Lips.  1746.     4to. 

Gottlieb  Wernsdorff,  Commentatio  historico-critica  de  fide 

historica  librorum  Maccabecorum.    Wratislav.    1747.     4to.] 

— H. 
[The  Five  Books  of  ]\Iaccabces  in  English.     With  Notes  and 

Illustrations.    By  Henry  Cotton,  D.  C.  L.     Oxford,  1832. 

8vo. 

This  work  (which  has  for  the  first  time  gi  ven  an  English  Trans- 
lation of  what  are  called  the  fourth  and  filth  books)  is  a  neces- 
sary supplement  to  every  edition  of  our  authorized  English 
Version  of  the  Bible.     See  Mr.  Home's  Introduction. 
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The  following  works  seem  also  to  claim  a  place  here : — 

Codex  Pseudepigraphus  Veteris  Testamenti,  collectus,  casti- 
gatus,  Testimoniisque,  Censuris,  et  Animadversionibus 
illustratus.  Accedit  Josephi  veteris  Christiani  scriptoris 
Hypomnesticon  ;  cum  versione  cum  notis  Johannis  Aleerti 
Fabricii.  Hamburgi  et  Lipsise,  1713-23.  2  vols.  3d  Ed. 
2.  Hamb.  1741.     2  tom.     8vo. 

The  Book  of  Enoch  the  Prophet;  an  apocryphal  production, 
supposed  to  have  been  lost  for  ages,  but  discovered  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century  in  Abyssinia,  now  first  translated 
from  an  Ethiopic  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  By 
Richard  Laurence,  LL.D.  Archbishop  of  Cashel.  Oxford, 
1821.     2d  Ed.  corrected  and  enlarged,   1833.     8vo. 

Although  the  Greek  copy  of  this  book  is  lost,  it  was  believed  that 
an  Ethiopic  version  of  it  still  existed  in  Abyssinia  ;  researches 
were  made  for  it  by  the  distinguished  Ethiopic  scholar, 
Ludolph,  but  in  vain  ;  and  the  idea  that  the  book  was  extant  in 
an  Ethiopic  version,  was  abandoned  from  that  time  until  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  Mr.  Bruce,  the  traveller, 
brought  with  him  from  Abyssinia  three  manuscript  copies  of  it. 
From  one  of  these.  Dr.  Laurence  has  made  his  translation,  and 
he  has  argued,  that  the  book  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew 
before  the  rise  of  Christianity,  by  a  Jew  not  a  resident  in  Pales- 
tine, about  one  hundred  years  before  the  Epistle  of  Jude  was 
written.  It  has  been  maintained  by  others,  that  the  work  was 
not  written  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  See 
Mr.  Home's  6th  and  7th  editions  of  the  Introduction.  The 
Book  of  Enoch  contains  the  celebrated  passage  quoted  by  Jude 
in  his  Epistle,  (Jude  14 — 16.) 

Ascensio  Isaise  Vatis,  Opusculum  Pseudepigraphum,  multis 
abhinc  seculis,  ut  videtur  deperditum,  nunc  autem  apud 
^thiopas  compertum,  et  cum  versione  Latina  Anglicanaque 
publici  juris  factum,  A  Ricardo  Laurence,  LL.D.  He- 
braicse  Linguae  Professore  Regio,  &c.  Oxon.  et  Londin. 
1819.     8vo. 

Dr.  Laurence  has  shewn  that  this  apocryphal  work  must  have 
been  written  about  the  year  68  or  69  of  the  christian  era. 
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Primi  Ezrse  Libri,  qui  apud  Vulgatam  appellatur  quartus,  Versio 
^thiopica,  nunc  primum  in  medio  prolata,  et  Latine  An- 
gliceque  reddita.  A  Ricardo  Laurence,  LL.D.  &c.  &c. 
Oxon.  1820.     8vo.] — Translator. 

Concerning  the  Syro-Chaldean  or  Babylonico-Aramaic  dialect,  in 
which  Ecclesiasticus,  the  first  of  Maccabees,  and  others  of  the 
apocryphal  books  were  originally  written,  and  on  their  entire 
state,  there  will  be  found  a  valuable  tract  in  the  eighth  volume 
of  Eichhorn's  General  Library,  Part  III.  p.  365.  seq.  by  Heinr. 
Friedr.  Pfannkuche.  This  subject  had  been  previously,  but 
very  imperfectly,  treated,  by  the  famous  Italian  divine,  Giam- 
bernardo  de  Rossi,  in  his — 

Dissertazioni  della  lingua  propria  di  Christo  e  degli  Ebrei 
nationali  della  Pallestina  du  tempi  de  Maccabei  in  disamina 
del  Sentimento  di  un  recente  Scrittore  Italiano.  Parma, 
1772.* 


*  An  English  translation  of  these  valuable  Dissertations  has 
been  published  in  the  Biblical  Cabinet,  entitled — 

On  the  Language  of  Palestine,  in  the  age  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles,  by  De  Rossi  and  Dr.  Heinr.  Friedr.  Pfann- 
kuche. Translated  by  Thorl  G.  Repp.  Edited  by  John 
Brown,  D.D.     Edinburgh,  1833.    12mo.] — Translator. 


CHAPTER  III. 


ON  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 
IN  GENERAL. 


SECTION  I. 

Historical  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Origin  of  new 
religious  and  moral  Sentiments,  Sects,  and  Errors,  among 
the  Jews. 

§  219.  The  books  of  the  New  Testament  contain 
the  doctrines  of  a  religion  and  morality,  which,  based 
on  the  writings  of  Moses,  the  prophets,  and  the 
other  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  introduced 
and  propagated  by  Christ  among  both  Jews  and 
heathens,  by  the  instrumentality  of  Jews. 

The  wisdom  displayed  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
and  his  Apostles  must  consequently  have  been 
regulated  by  the  modes  of  thinking  of  their  contem- 
poraries ;  and  they  thus  brought  the  new  principles 
of  the  improved  system  of  religion  which  they 
taught,  into  connection  with  the  knowledge  which 
already  existed  among  the  Jews  and  heathens,  so 
far  as  they  found  that  knowledge  suitable  and  useful 
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for  their  object.  They  were  also  under  the  obli- 
gation of  attending  to  the  theological  errors,  the 
philosophical  notions,  the  true  and  false  conceptions 
of  the  learned  and  educated  classes,  and  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  vulgar;  and  in  the  expression  of 
truths,  of  doctrines  of  faith  and  of  morals,  and  of 
the  new  ideas  connected  therewith,  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  modes  of  thinking  and  speaking  which 
then  prevailed.  Hence  it  is  clear,  that  no  theolo- 
gian can  interpret  the  writings  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament with  accuracy  and  success,  who  has  not 
acquired  a  suitable  knowledge  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  historical  objects.  Now,  as  this  know- 
ledge can  only  be  derived  from  the  political, 
philosophical,  and  religious  history  of  the  times,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  point  out  to  the  future  inter- 
preter of  the  New  Testament  the  principal  points  to 
which  his  attention  should  be  directed. 

§  220.  The  Jews,  who  were  dispersed  through 
Asia,  Africa,  and  partly  through  Europe,  after  the 
first  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans, 
continued,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  bear  a  general 
resemblance  to  each  other  in  regard  to  their  reli- 
gion, national  feelings,  and  manners.  They  all, 
the  apostates  alone  excepted,  held  fast  the  doctrines 
of  the  religion  of  Moses,  with  the  grand  exception 
of  the  Samaritans,  who  set  less  value  on  the 
other  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  than  they 
did  on  the  Pentateuch.  There  were  also  certain 
religious   opinions    and    prejudices   which    spread 
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themselves  through  all  parties,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  were  the  following : — 

(1.)  God  is  the  ruler  of  heaven  and  earth,  but 
the  Israelites  alone  are  beloved  by  him  as  his 
peculiar  people, — his  children ;  all  other  nations 
are  held  by  him  in  abhorrence — nay,  are  to  be 
considered  as  his  enemies,  inasmuch  as  they  serve 
strange  gods,  and  would  oppress  his  beloved  people. 
(2.)  He  has  promised  to  this  his  people,  that  he 
will  yet  subdue  the  heathens,  when  those  among 
them  who  do  not  enter  by  the  rite  of  circumcision 
into  the  family  of  Abraham  must  be  in  subjection 
to  the  Israelites,  or  be  destroyed  if  they  resist ; 
and,  finally,  all  nations  will  receive  the  religion  of 
Moses,  as  professed  by  the  Jews.  (3.)  It  is  there- 
fore a  most  meritorious  work  in  a  Jew  to  induce  a 
heathen  to  adopt  the  Jewish  religion.  (4.)  But  the 
grand  work  of  the  general  extension  of  this  religion, 
and  of  the  subjection  of  the  heathens,  will  then 
first  take  effect  at  the  coming  of  the  promised  Son 
OF  David,  the  anointed  of  God,  or  Messiah,  who  will 
confirm  the  throne  of  David,  will  make  himself 
known  by  his  miracles,  like  Moses, — and  by  his  vic- 
tories, like  Joshua ;  will  expel  the  heathens  from  the 
land,  and  govern  and  gradually  enlarge  his  king- 
dom, visibly  enthroned  on  Mount  Sion.  In  majesty, 
in  riches,  but  above  all,  in  wisdom,  he  will  far  sur- 
pass Solomon  himself.  (5.)  After  a  time,  the 
heathens  will  turn  in  great  numbers  to  the  true 
God ;  Jerusalem  will  be  filled  with  their  wealth, 
will   be  enlarged  and   beautified    with    sumptuous 

Y 
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edifices.  (6.)  Then  will  arrive  the  paradisiacal 
times,  described  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  chap.  xi.  & 
Ixv.  (7.)  Among  these  generally  prevalent  Jewish 
dogmas,  are  also  to  be  reckoned  those  opinions 
which  they  held  with  respect  to  the  merit  of  sacri- 
fices, of  fasts,  of  levitical  purifications,  and  other 
ceremonies.  Jesus  constantly  had  regard  in  his 
conversation  and  actions  to  these  and  other  erro- 
neous conceptions  of  the  Jews ;  the  interpreter 
must  therefore  keep  them  constantly  in  view. 

§  221.  Not  long  after  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Captivity,  there  arose,  after  some  vain 
attempts  at  reconciliation,  a  schism  between  the 
Jews  and  Samaritans,  so  that  the  latter  would  not 
be  admitted  by  the  former  to  join  with  them  in  the 
common  worship  of  God.  Hence  sprang  a  political 
and  religious  dispute,  particularly  on  the  question, 
whether  it  was  more  acceptable  to  God  to  worship 
him  in  Jerusalem,  or  on  mount  Garizim  (John  iv.) 
As  the  Samaritans  only  received  the  five  books  of 
Moses  (the  Pentateuch),  and  moreover  differed 
from  the  Jews  in  many  of  their  external  manners 
and  usages,  the  religious  hatred  between  both 
nations  was  perpetually  increasing  in  virulence,  so 
that  at  length  the  name  of  Samaritan  was  used  by 
the  Jews  as  a  term  of  reproach,  like  the  word 
heretic  among  Christians,  (John  viii.)  In  relation  to 
the  Messiah,  and  the  design  of  his  mission,  they 
seem  to  have  held  more  correct  and  spiritual,  and 
less  sensuous  notions  than  the  Jews  (John  iv.  25.) 
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§  222.  Although  Jesus  confined  the  circle  of  his 
ministry  to  Palestine,  and  therefore  had  regard  only 
to  the  modes  of  thinking  which  prevailed  among 
the  Jews, — the  Apostles,  and  especially  Paul  and 
John,  were  under  the  obligation  of  adapting  them- 
selves to  the  notions  which  prevailed  among  the 
Hellenistic  or  Greek  Jews  in  Upper  Asia  and  the 
other  countries  among  which  they  were  dispersed. 
It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  speak  of  each  of 
these  cases  separately. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  and  gradual  formation 
of  the  pecuhar  and  often  singular  opinions  which 
prevailed  among  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  let  the 
following  remarks  suffice  : — 

After  the  final  expiration  of  the  prophets  with 
Malachi,  the  practice  commenced  of  publicly  read- 
ing and  expounding,  every  Sabbath  day,  for  the 
purpose  of  edification,  a  portion  of  the  writings  of 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  which  had  been  collected 
by  Ezra.  Now  burst  forth  the  spirit  of  inquiry : 
men  began  diligently  to  reflect  on  the  contents  of 
these  books,  as  well  as  to  propose  questions  of  all 
sorts  in  the  assemblies  of  learned  men,  as  to  the 
true  interpretation  of  many  of  the  laws  and  prophe- 
cies ;  for  instance.  Which  was  the  greatest  com- 
mandment ?  Whether  it  was  lawful  to  break  a  vow, 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  distressed  parent 
with  the  price  of  the  offering?  and  others  of  a 
similar  kind.  One  party  of  the  learned  (viz.  the 
Rabbanites)  adhered,  in  these  cases,  to  a  certain 
tradition,  which  they  supposed  to  have  been  derived, 

Y  2 
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partly  from  Moses  himself,  and  partly  from  the 
prophets.  Another  party,  on  the  contrary  (the 
Karaites),  adhered  to  the  sacred  writings  alone, 
without  paying  any  attention  to  tradition.  To  this 
latter  sect  belonged  the  disciples  of  Saddoc,  who 
were  afterwards  called  Sadducees.  Now,  as  they 
found  in  the  writings  of  Moses  no  other  than  tem- 
poral promises  held  out  to  those  who  were  obedient 
to  God,  they  principally  thereby  arrived  at  the 
notion,  that  the  observance  of  the  law  was  to  be 
rewarded  in  this  life  only,  and  that  consequently  no 
future  recompense  after  death  was  to  be  expected. 
The  wicked  were  also  to  meet  with  punishment 
here ; — of  a  future  life  they  knew  nothing.  This 
way  of  thinking,  and  especially  this  last  opinion, 
was  most  dangerous  to  good  intentions,  and  to  truly 
virtuous  dispositions.  But  although  many  of  the 
Sadducees  diligently  applied  themselves,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  to  a  strict  observance 
of  the  law,  the  greater  part  of  them  went  no  farther 
than  the  external  observance  ;  and  sinned  in  secret 
with  such  dexterity  and  concealment,  as  neither 
to  fear  the  injurious  consequences,  nor  the  legal 
punishment  of  their  crimes.  This  morally  corrupt 
portion  of  the  sect  increased  with  time,  and  gave 
itself  up  at  length  to  a  life  of  thoughtless  levity  and 
luxurious  ease. 

§  223.  Those  Jews  who  adhered  to  tradition  in 
their  explanation  of  the  Scriptures,  consisted  chiefly 
of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees.  On  the  one  side,  they 
were  distinguished  from  the  unbelieving  Sadducees, 
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and,  on  the  other,  they  sought  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  common  people,  who,  according  to 
their  notions,  were  to  be  held  in  contempt,  as 
wholly  corrupted  by  sin ;  which  separation  gave  rise  to 
their  designation  of  Pharisees,  or  separatists.  They 
adhered,  in  all  things,  with  the  lawyers  or  scribes, 
to  the  sayings  of  the  ancient  doctors,  and  conse- 
quently often  set  more  value  on  them  than  on  the 
express  letter  of  the  law  ;  they  regarded  ceremonies 
and  vows,  freewill  offerings  and  voluntary  tithes  of 
the  minutest  trifles,  fasts,  and  long  prayers,  before 
works  of  benevolence,  and  all  other  virtues ;  they 
believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  a  proper 
corporeal  and  material  resurrection  of  the  dead ; 
they  expected,  as  zealous  devotees,  a  prominent 
share  in  the  temporal  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  in 
which  there  were  to  be  no  more  sinners,  and  all  the 
citizens  of  which  were  to  enjoy  perpetual  youth, — 
renewed  strength  and  beauty, — and  undisturbed 
happiness, — with  an  abundant  flow  of  sensual  en- 
joyments. 

§  224.  Besides  these  principal  sects,  there  was 
a  third,  the  Essenes,  to  which  no  allusion  seems  to 
be  made  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  but  whose  errors 
are  opposed  in  the  Apostolical  Epistles  and  other 
parts  of  the  New  Testament,  as  they  had  contrived 
to  insinuate  themselves  among  the  early  Christians. 
But  there  are  two  sects  of  Essenes  to  be  distin- 
guished, those  of  Palestine,  and  those  of  Egypt. 
The  number  of  the  former  was  not  great.     They 
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lived  dispersed  through  many  districts,  maintaining 
themselves  by  agricultm*e  ;  were  generally  married 
men ;  had  a  president  in  those  districts  in  which  a 
certain  number  of  them  had  fixed  their  abode,  and 
assembled  daily  for  prayer  under  his  instruction 
and  superintendence  ;  ate  and  drank  with  singular 
moderation ;  abstained  from  animal  food,  wine,  and 
other  generous  diet ;  and  were,  if  we  except  many 
superstitions,  a  devout,  peaceable,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  a  good  sort  of  people. 

In  Egypt  there  were  many  Essenes,  who  resem- 
bled those  in  Palestine ;  but,  exclusive  of  these,  there 
also  existed  another  class,  which  was  very  similar  to 
some  of  the  modern  monastic  orders.  They  lived 
in  celibacy ;  generally  dwelt  together ;  had  an  entire 
community  of  property ;  took  their  meals  in  common 
as  members  of  one  family ;  spent  many  hours  daily 
in  devotional  exercises  and  the  quiet  contemplation 
of  truth ;  read,  in  addition  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
other  edifying  and  theurgical  writings ;  imagined 
that  by  this  recluse  life  they  would  arrive  at  a  more 
intimate  communion  with  higher  intelligences,  prin- 
cipally with  angels ;  and  seemed  to  know  as  much 
of  the  various  orders  of  angels  and  their  occupa- 
tions, as  if  they  had  actually  lived  some  time 
amongst  them.  It  is  also  supposed,  that  all  the 
Essenes  prided  themselves  in  their  sanctity  and 
angelic  communications,  and  therefore  paid  little 
attention  to  bodily  nourishment ;  disbelieved  the 
pharisaic  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and  derived 
many  other   unprofitable    notions    and   phantasies 
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from  the  Pythagoreo-Platonic  philosophy.  Josephus 
has  prhicipally  described  the  Essenes  of  Palestine, 
and  Philo  those  of  Egypt. 

Philo  describes  both  sorts :  the  one  which  was 
the  most  common,  and  which  existed  in  Palestine 

also,  in   his  treatise,   irept  rou  Travra    airovZaiov  ecvai 

eXevOepov,  p.  876,  &c.  of  Hoeschel's  edition  of 
1691 ;  and  the  other,  which  was  to  be  found  chiefly 

in  Egypt,  in  his  work,  irepi  /3iou  Oecoprjracov  7]  iKeTMV 

apercov,  p.  889,  sqq.  This  latter  sort  studied  medi- 
cine ;  its  members  were  thence  called  also  Thera- 
peutists. 

Josephus  describes  the  three  sects  [viz.  Pharisees, 
Sadducees,  and  Essenes]  in  the  second  book  of  The 
Jewish  War,  chap.  viii.  p.  161  of  Havercamp's 
edition.  He  also  mentions  the  two  sects  of  Essenes, 
one  of  which  lived  wholly  in  a  state  of  celibacy, 
but  the  other  devoted  themselves  to  a  singular  kind 
of  chastity  in  the  married  state.  See  also  Jacobi 
Bruckeri,  Histoi^ia  critica  flillosoiAioe.  Tom.  II. 
p.  712,  &c. 

§  225.  However,  not  the  Essenes  only,  but  the 
Jewish  literati  in  general,  began  after  the  Exile  to 
intermingle  the  philosophic  systems  of  foreign  na- 
tions with  certain  doctrines  of  their  religion.  In  the 
eastern  kingdoms  of  Persia,  Babylonia,  and  Assyria, 
there  were  Magi,  disciples  of  Zoroaster, — and 
other  Wise  Men  (so  called),  who  employed  them- 
selves in  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  soul,  the 
origin  of  all  things,  and  the  essence  of  the  Deity. 
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The  greater  portion  of  these,  the  Parsees,  believed 
in  the  existence  of  two  eternal  beings,  a  good  and 
an  evil.  The  nature  of  the  good  being  they  called 
light ;  that  of  the  evil  they  called  darkness.  From 
the  pure  eternal  hght  there  emanated  high  self- 
existent  powers  of  the  most  subtile  nature;  from 
these  again  others  less  excellent.  This  theology 
of  light  and  doctrine  of  emanation,  found  easier 
admittance  among  the  learned  Jews,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Deity  is  represented  in  the 
books  of  Moses  under  the  character  of  fire  and 
flame.* 

The  oriental  notions,  particularly  those  of  Zo- 
roaster, concerning  light  and  darkness,  as  the 
emblems  of  the  eternal  principles  of  good  and  evil, 
are  copiously  described  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Zend-Avesta,  translated  [into  German]  from  the 
French  of  M.  Foucher,  by  Professor  Kleuker, 
Book  I.  Vol.  IT.  p.  32— 46,  and  117  5^.  In  the 
last-named  passage,  the  emanation-system  of  Zo- 
roaster is  also  adverted  to,  which  was  known  not 
only  to  the  Greek  philosophers,  but  also  to  the 
Cabalists  among  the  Jews^  who  enlarged  upon  it 
with  the  help  of  new  ideas  of  their  own. 

§  226.  In  Upper  Asia  and  Egypt  a  species  of 
eclectic  philosophy  was  gradually  formed,  in  which 


*  I  should  rather  have  said,  that  the  Deity  showed  himself  to 
Moses  as  if  surrounded  with  fire  and  flame.  This  was,  however 
but  an  emblematical  representation. — Heringa. 
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an  attempt  was  made  to  combine  the  Pythagoreo- 
Platonic  philosophy  with  the  similar  notions  which 
prevailed  in  the  East.  Its  promoters  applied  them- 
selves to  theurgy,  necromancy,  sorcery,  and  other 
juggling  tricks.  The  Jews  also,  carried  away  by 
their  passion  for  the  marvellous,  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  these  productions  of  a  blind  understanding 
and  a  diseased  imagination. 

§  227.  Another  sort  of  error  took  its  rise  in  the 
schools  of  Jewish  literati,  through  a  perverted 
method  of  interpreting  the  Holy  Scriptures.  As 
the  hope  of  better  times  was  rightly  perceived  to 
be  contained  in  the  prophetic  writings,  Jewish  wit 
was  employed  in  proposing  innumerable  questions 
on  the  state  of  things  which  was  to  take  place  in 
the  last  periods  of  the  w^orld,  at  and  after  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  The  prophets 
had  described  a  time  of  paradise  (Isaiah  xi.)  As 
the  first  Adam  was  without  sin  in  paradise  in  a 
state  of  uninterrupted  felicity,  the  notion  arose  that 
the  Messiah  would  be  like  a  second  Adam.  This 
idea  is  a  very  different  one  from  that  held  by  the 
late  Cabalists  respecting  Adam  Cadmon.  Every 
great  and  important  circumstance  which  occurs  in 
the  books  of  the  old  Testament  respecting  David, 
Solomon,  and  other  kings  and  prophets,  they  so 
turned  and  wrested  as  to  make  it  apply  to  the 
Messiah  and  his  kingdom. 

Thence  naturally  arose  the  endeavour  to  dis- 
cover in  the  historical  parts,  and  in  many  obscure 
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passages  of  the  prophets,  a  hidden  sense,  applying  to 
distant  future  events,  in  order  to  deduce  from  single 
phrases,  nay,  from  single  words,  a  multiplicity  of 
recondite  notions,  of  which  they  did  not  really 
contain  a  vestige  ;  and  by  putting  together  several 
words  and  letters,  after  the  fashion  of  the  disciples 
of  Pythagoras,  to  find  mysteries,  and  discoveries 
of  future  events,  in  the  signification  of  the  numbers 
or  cyphers  which  they  expressed.  With  this  misuse 
of  the  sacred  writings  was  also  combined,  according 
to  these  exegetical  speculations,  a  peculiar  and  often 
very  singular  method  of  concluding  and  arguing. 
The  Jewish  scholars  laboured  to  introduce  order 
into  this  chaos,  whence  there  afterwards  arose  a 
formal  system  of  instruction  and  propagation  of 
this  imaginary  wisdom,  which  was  called  Midrasliim, 
and  which  was  a  part  also  of  the  mysterious  wisdom 
of  the  Cabala. 

Observation. — Christopher  Schottgen  has,  in  his  Horce  He- 
braicce  et  Talmudicce,  Tom.  II.  p.  794,  given  some  more  parti- 
cular notices  of  the  origin  of  this  method  of  interpretation. 
BuxTORF  has  published  in  his  Bihlia  Rahhinica  one  of  the 
oldest  vporks  of  this  sort,  namely,  the  Bereschith  Rabha  R. 
Uschice,  as  well  as  a  similar  work  of  Jacob  Ben  Ascher.  See 
also  the  Cabalistica  denudat.  Tom.  I.  p.  348,  &c.  TheCabalists 
were  so  convinced  that  the  historical  and  other  portions  of 
holy  Scripture  contained,  besides  the  literal,  a  mystical  or 
allegorical  and  hidden  sense,  that  they  had  a  proverb  :  Qui- 
cunque  dicit,  narrationes  leg'is  alium  non  habere  sensum,  quam 
illius  tantum  historice,  istius  crepet  spiritus.  Synops.  Sohar. 
p.  25,  n.  1. 

The  interpreter  should,  in  order  to  discover  the 
riglit  sense  of  many  passages  in  the  New  Testament, 
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often  keep  in  view  these  and  similar  objects  of  a 
false  philosophico-theological  literature.  But  here 
he  should  be  most  cautious  not  to  transfer  the 
Jewish  opinions  of  later  ages  to  the  times  antece- 
dent to  the  birth  of  Christ,  nor  imagine  that 
the  older  Jews  held  opinions  similar  to  the  dreams 
of  the  second  and  following  centuries. 

Observation. — Many  interpreters,  modern  as  well  as  ancient, 
have  overlooked  this  point.  Lightfoot,  Schottgen,  Meuschen, 
and  even  Wetstein,  have  attempted  to  deduce  from  Jewish 
writings  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  proofs  that  the  Jews 
at  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  entertained  such  or  such 
opinions  concerning  the  Messiah,  his  actions  and  sufferings,  as 
well  as  his  kingdom  and  glory.  That  this  was  a  mistaken 
method  will  be  readily  perceived.  It  is  just  as  if  one  should 
attempt  to  prove,  from  the  later  periods  of  German  history,  that 
the  Germans  of  the  first  century  had  such  or  such  usages  and 
opinions.  The  cautious  and  sober  interpreter  must  deduce  his 
proofs  on  this  subject  from  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  from  the  evangelic  history  itself,  from  the  few 
remains  which  we  possess  of  the  rabbinical  writings  of  the 
first  and  second  centuries,  but  chiefly  from  the  Talmud,  in 
order  to  point  out  what  particular  religious  notions  were 
current  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles. 
Most,  however,  take  their  proofs  from  Eisenmenger's  "  Ent- 
decktem  Judenthum'  [Judaism  Unveiled],  without  referring  also 
to  Fabricii  Bihliotheca  Hebraica,  to  ascertain  when  the 
author  of  the  works  cited  by  them  lived.  On  this  account,  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a  revision  of  all  such  citations 
from  the  rabbinical  writings. 

§  228.  The  scope,  the  occasion,  the  grounds,  and 
the  true  sense  of  many  parts  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus, 
and  of  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  will  then  for  the 
first  time  be  ascertained,  when  the  following  prin- 
ciple is  kept  in  view  :  7o  Jezcish  errors,  superstitious 
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fiotions  and  prejudices,  God  has,  in  the  religion 
founded  by  Jesus,  opposed  truths  which  might  be 
confirmed  by  reason,  or  at  least  did  not  offend  its 
fundamental  principles  ;  he  has  confirmed  these 
doctrines  by  numerous  proofs,  and  by  extraordinary 
operations  of  his  power ;  he  has  also,  however, 
sometimes  made  use  of  harmless  popular  opinions, 
in  order  to  lead  erring  reason  into  the  path  of  truth, 
or  to  confirm  it  in  the  minds  of  such  as,  without 
such  condescension  to  their  weakness  on  the  part 
of  their  teachers,  would  not  have  been  fitted  to 
embrace  and  be  convinced  of  the  truth.  Of  this 
condescension  and  compliance  on  the  part  of  Jesus 
and  his  apostles  to  the  opinions  and  errors  of  their 
contemporaries,  something  further  will  be  said  in 
the  sequel. 
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SECTION  II. 

General  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  most  essential  to  the 
Criticism  of  the  New  Testament. 

§  229.  What  has  been  already  said  in  the  pre- 
paratory rules  for  the  explanation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  Introduction,  p.  153,  as  well  as 
§  123  and  §  124,  will  also  apply  to  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament.  Each  book  must  be 
commenced  with  the  real  and  verbal  criticism, 
and  its  genuineness  both  proved  as  a  whole,  and 
further,  in  the  process  of  the  work,  the  genuine- 
ness of  single  suspected  passages  must  be  shewn, 
and,  as  often  as  necessity  requires,  the  correctness 
of  the  reading  investigated. 

But,  as  a  considerable  and  expensive  apparatus 
is  essential  to  proper  critical  investigations,  and 
consequently  the  greater  number  of  theological 
students  can  attain  to  no  more  than  a  general 
knowledge  of  this  science,  but  must  confine  them- 
selves to  the  purchase  of  but  few  of  the  works  on 
this  subject,  nothing  further  will  be  required  here 
than  a  brief  introduction  to  the  most  generally 
useful  sources  of  critical  knowledge,  and  to  the  most 
essential  works  pertaining  thereto.  The  well  known 
Introductions  to  the  New  Testament  contain  suffi- 
cient instructions  in  the  higher  criticism  for  the  use 
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of  students  in  theology,  and  ministers  of  the  gospel; 
it  will  therefore  be  enough  to  refer  ray  readers  to 
the  first  volume  of  Marsh's  Michaelis,  or  of  Haen- 
lein's  Handbuch.* 

Two  important  subjects  of  inquiry  here  present 
themselves  : — 

1.  What  are  the  sources  of  the  various  readings 
in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  ? 

2.  What  are  the  best  means  of  restoring  the 
genuine  reading  ? 

But  as  no  correct  acquaintance  with  these  objects 
of  criticism  can  be  formed  without  some  brief  intro- 
duction to  the  knowledge  of  the  various  classes  and 


*  To  these  may  be  added  the  following : 

Jo.  GoTTL.  EiccHORN,  Einleitung  ins  Neue  Testament  [Intro- 
duction to  the  New  Testament.]  Leipzig,  1804-15.  3  vols. 
8vo.     2d  Edit.  1820. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Writings  of  the  New  Testament,  by 
Dr.JoiiN  Leonard  Hug,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Freiburg.  Translated  from  the  original  German, 
by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Guilford  Wait,  LL.D.   London,  1827. 

Dr.  Wait  has  prefixed  a  copious  Preface,  containing  much 
valuable  information,  including  an  epitome  of  Dr.  Berthold's 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  and  has  added  some  useful 
notes.  A  new  translation  of  this  very  learned  and  judicious  Intro- 
duction of  Professor  Hug  (who  is  a  divine  of  the  Church  of 
Rome)  is  about  to  issue  from  the  American  press.  "  He  may 
be  considered,"  says  Mr.  Home,  "  as  the  principal  and  most 
learned  writer  of  that  class  which  has  opposed  itself  to  the 
scepticism  and  fanciful  theories  of  some  modern  German 
divines." 

De  Wette's  Introduction  to  botli  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
has  been  noticed,  p.  278.  2d  Edit.   1822.  Berlin. ]~Tkanslator. 
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principal  families  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  New 
Testament,  we  shall  now  commence  with  this. 

§  230.  In  the  first  and  second  centuries,  indi- 
vidual christian  families  were  provided  only  with 
single  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  had  not 
yet  been  collected  into  a  volume  ;  until,  at  length, 
all  the  books  found  their  way,  by  means  of  tran- 
scripts, first  into  the  principal  cities,  where  the  most 
numerous  communities  were  assembled,  and  were 
subsequently  propagated  among  the  smaller  com- 
munities of  Christians.  Numerous  variations  in 
many  passages  of  the  text  were  even  then  unavoid- 
able ;  and  the  number  of  these  increased  with  the 
more  extensive  diffusion  of  Christianity. 

From  the  third  century,  three  principal  recen- 
sions of  manuscripts  may  be  distinguished :  the 
Asiatic  or  Oriental,  the  African  or  Alexandrian, 
and  the  Occidental  or  Western. 

1.  The  greater  number  of  the  original  writings  of 
the  evangelists  and  apostles,  and  also,  without 
doubt,  the  oldest  copies,  existed  in  Asia.  As,  in 
process  of  time,  Byzantium  (Constantinople)  be- 
came the  principal  seat  of  learning  in  those  parts, 
the  copies  from  this  city  spread  not  only  in  that 
place,  but  also,  after  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries, 
so  much  farther,  that  this  recension  became  the 
source  of  the  received  text  (textus  vulgaris  et 
communis)  in  the  Greek  Church,  to  which  text  the 
fathers  of  that  Church  adhered  in  Asia,  both  before 
and  after  the  time  of  Chrysostom. 
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2.  Another  sort  of  transcripts  was  formed  in 
Alexandria,  which  was  by  far  more  pure  on 
this  account,  that  here  critical  labours  were  first 
apphed  to  the  correction  of  the  text.  Origen  has 
acquired  immortal  fame  for  his  preservation  of  cor- 
rect readings  in  this  recension. 

3.  The  Western  recension  took  its  rise  from  the 
old  Asiatic  manuscripts,  and  seems  to  have  long 
agreed  with  the  sources  of  these.  To  this  recen- 
sion belong  the  manuscripts  of  Italy,  and  especially 
those  of  Rome,  which  flowed  into  other  parts  of 
Europe.  They  afterwards,  however,  became  inter- 
polated, and  altered  in  some  passages. 

These  three  principal  recensions  must  be  con- 
stantly kept  in  view  in  the  criticism  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  order  to  form  correct  judgments  con- 
cerning the  true  readings,  and  their  restoration  to 
the  text.  Many  sources  of  various  readings  may 
also  be  discovered  from  the  variations  of  these  early 
recensions. 

Observation. — The  exact  extent  of  each  separate  recension,  of 
each  class,  and  family,  is  not  yet  minutely  defined.  We  must 
here  content  ourselves  with  a  general  view,  in  order  to  become 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  them. 

§  231.  What  has  been  already  smdi,  supra,  §  125, 
1, 2,  and  3,  of  the  sources  of  various  readings  in  the 
Old  Testament,  may  be  also  applied  to  the  New. 
The  transcribers  were  only  human  beings ;  they 
might  have  seen  or  heard  incorrectly,  or  made  mis- 
takes in  the  hurry  of  writing,  kc.  But  there  existed 
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also  some  peculiar  causes  for  the  variety  of  read- 
ings in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

1.  The  three  principal  recensions  spread  each  in 
the  country  of  their  origin,  and  the  transcripts 
abounded  continually  more  and  more  in  various 
readings  in  individual  passages. 

2.  The  Fathers  of  the  church  were  in  the  habit 
of  quoting  many  passages  in  words  which  varied 
in  some  degree  from  the  common  text.  Such 
words  seem  to  have  been  afterwards  considered 
as  actually  so  found  by  the  Fathers  in  their  manu- 
scripts. The  authority  of  many  of  the  Fathers  thus 
gave  rise  to  the  adoption  into  the  text  of  thei'* 
peculiar  readings. 

3.  In  a  similar  way  many  variations  arose  from 
a  comparison  of  Greek  manuscripts  with  the  ancient 
versions :  especially  at  a  time  when  many  copies 
were  altered  in  various  passages  to  make  them 
harmonize  with  the  old  Latin  version,  whence  the 
latinizing  manuscripts  took  their  rise. 

4.  The  Ze«!r/2er/ transcribers  of  ancient  manuscripts 
sometimes  took  the  liberty  of  altering  a  word,  by 
way  of  improving  the  sense,  or  at  least,  in  their 
opinion,  the  purity  of  the  language  and  style. 

5.  It  frequently  happened  that  a  learned  tran- 
scriber had  several  manuscripts  before  him,  which 
he  compared,  in  order  to  form  what,  according  to 
his  view,  was  an  improved  manuscript.  Manuscripts 
of  various  sorts  were  thus  blended  together. 

6.  Errors  might  have  easily  crept  into  the  text 
from  the  obliteration  of  many  letters  in    ancient 
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manuscripts.  Transcribers,  in  attempting  to  cor- 
rect a  supposed  error,  often  introduced  a  new 
one. 

8.  Private  individuals,  who  were  in  possession 
of  ancient  manuscripts,  were  often  in  the  habit  of 
adding  marginal  notes.  When  these  notes  consisted 
of  single  words,  they  were  easily  transferred  by 
subsequent  transcribers  into  the  text.  But  larger 
scholia  have  been  also  introduced  from  the  margin 
into  the  text,  of  which  1  John  v.  7,  is  a  re- 
markable instance.*  The  number  of  these  ancient 
scholia  was  so  great,  that  they  have  been  divided 
into  two  classes,  viz.  the  critical,  and  the  exege- 
tical. 

9.  Another  cause  of  many  variations  is  to  be 
found  in  the  abbreviation  of  words,  and  in  the  arti- 
ficial marks  of  such  abbreviations. 

10.  As  many  old  manuscripts  were  written  in 
uncial  or  capital  letters,  and  the  words  not  divided 
by  spaces  or  any  marks  of  distinction,  this  served 
as  a  new  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  various 
readings. 

1 1 .  The  opinion  which  has  been  so  widely  spread, 
that  many  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  cor- 
rupted by  heretics  (so  called)  in  order  to  prove 
their  false  doctrines  by  pretended  texts  of  Scripture, 
induced  the  orthodox  teachers  to  reject  the  read- 
ings of  the  heretical  manuscripts,  and  to  put  others 
in  their  place. 

12.  On  the  other  hand,  that  reading  was  always 
*  Sec  Appendix,  at  tlie  end  of  the  volume. — Tr. 
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favoured  by  the  teachers  of  the  cathoHc   church, 
which  agreed  with  their  orthodoxy. 

All  these  sources  of  various  readings  should  be 
kept  in  view  by  those  who  would  pursue  the  true 
method  of  correcting  errors.  The  correction  must 
be  made  by  retracing  the  steps  by  which  the  text 
was  corrupted. 

Observation. — Future  interpreters  of  Scripture,  who  are  inves- 
tigating suspected  or  doubtful  readings,  and  who  would  aim  at 
forming  a  solid  judgment  concerning  their  accuracy  or  inac- 
curacy, and  concerning  the  different  degrees  of  value  of  various 
readings  generally,  may  be  in  some  measure  indeed  assisted 
by  the  brief  rules  to  which  we  must  confine  ourselves ;  but  if 
they  wish  to  make  some  further  advancement  in  the  criticism 
of  the  New  Testament,  they  must  make  the  works  belong- 
ing to  this  critical  department,  of  which  a  list  is  subjoined, 
their  peculiar  study.  They  must  read  for  themselves  the 
writings  of  Mill,  Wetstein,  Bengel,  Semler,  Griesbach,  and 
Matthai.  Griesbach,  especially,  has  given  a  historico-scien- 
tific  form  to  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament.  The  princi- 
ples laid  down  by  this  divine,  for  judging  of  the  value  of 
ancient  manuscripts,  and  the  division  of  them  which  he  has 
made  into  classes  and  families,  in  the  performance  of  which 
his  ingenuity  and  zeal  were  equalled  only  by  his  conscientious 
integrity  and  strict  good  faith,  constitute  a  sure  and  firm  founda- 
tion, on  which  the  future  interpreter  may  securely  build.* 

The  writings  which  should  be  studied  by  beginners  in  the 
criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  are  added  here,  not  so  much 
in  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  were  written,  as  according  to 
the  order  in  which  they  may  be  most  suitably  made  use  of  by 
future  interpreters  in  learning  the  rules  of  criticism. 

Jo.  Jac.  Griesbachii  Curse  in  Historiam  textus  Grseci  epistola- 
rum  Pauiinarum  Specimen.     Jenfe,  1777. 


*  See  Appendix  at  the  end  of  this  Section,  p.  350. — Tr. 
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After  this  may  be  read — 

J.  Alberti  Bengelii  Apparatus  criticus  in  N.  T.  Edit.  2.  curis 
Auctoris  posterioribxis  aucta,  curante  Phil.  Dav.  Burkio. 
Tubing.  1763. 

JoH.  Sal.  Semler's  Vorbereitung  zur  theologischen  Herme- 
neutik.     Halae,  1760—1769.     4  Parts. 

Christ.  Bened.  Michaelis,  Tractatio  critica  de  variantibus 
lectionibus  N.  T.     Halai,  1749.     4to. 

J.  Jac.  Wetstenii  Prolegomena  in  Nov.  Test,  notas  adjecit 
etc.  Jo.  Sal.  Semler.     Halae,  1764. 

,  Libelli  ad  Crisin  atque  interpretationem 


Nov.  Test.  Editio  cur.  D.  J.  S.  Semler.     Halse,  1766. 

In  this  work  there  are  also  several  important  and  useful  critical 
remarks  extracted  from  the  writings  of  Bengel,  Ridley,  and 
John  David  Michaelis  ;  but,  in  making  further  advances  in  this 
study,  the  following  work  should  especially  be  made  use  of: — 

Jo.  Jac  Griesbachii  Symbola;  criticae.     Halae,  Tom.  I.  &  II. 
1785—1793. 

Some  other  important  works  relating  to  the  criticism  of  the  New 
Testament  shall  be  pointed  out  in  the  sequel. 

§  232.  As  no  correct  judgment  can  be  formed 
of  the  New  Testament  readings,  without  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  ancient  manuscripts,  we 
shall  here  commence  by  giving  a  short  introduction 
to  the  principal  sorts  of  them. 

In  accordance  with  the  division  already  given, 
§  230,  we  here  assume  the  existence  of  three 
classes  of  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

1 .  The  recension  of  Western  Asia  or  Greece,  to 
which  principally  appertain  the  Codices  of  Chry- 
sostom,  and  also  the  Constantinopolitan  or 
Byzantine  recension. 
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2.  The  Alexandrine,  to  which  the  recension  of 
Palestine  is  closely  allied. 

3.  The  Western  recension. 

The  value  of  these  various  classes,  or  principal 
recensions  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  is 
thus  defined  by  Griesbach. 

I.  Those  transcripts  which  were  current  in  Western 
Asia  and  Greece,  and  which  are  still  extant,  contain 
an  uncommon  number  of  suspected  readings.  The 
reasons  whereof  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  learned  transcribers  of  them  took  upon 
themselves  the  very  great  liberty  of  altering  such 
words  and  phrases  as  seemed  to  them  to  hebraize, 
— or  at  least  not  to  be  pure  Greek,  or  not  suffi- 
ciently elegant, — into  such  as  seemed  to  them  to 
have  the  effect  of  rendering  the  Greek  text  more 
pure. 

2.  As  there  had  been  many  new  copies  of  the 
New  Testament  made  in  Greece,  and  as  the  old 
ones,  which  were  used  in  private  families,  or  by  the 
learned  in  their  studies,  as  well  as  those  employed 
in  public  worship  in  the  churches,  were  worn  out 
by  use,  the  older  copies  were  thus  gradually  lost ; 
or  they  were  altogether  destroyed  in  the  frequent 
wars,  by  the  devastation  of  cities,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  libraries. 

3.  The  more  frequently  other  transcripts  were 
taken  from  a  newly  made  Codex  of  the  third  and 
fourth  century,  and  the  same  use  made  of  these, 
faults  of  transcription,  and  wilful  alterations,  were 
pro})ortionally  multiplied. 
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From  these  and  other  grounds  stated  by  Griesbach, 
it  follows,  that  the  Codices  of  this  class,  although 
as  old  as  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  are  of  no 
great  authority  notwithstanding,  and  must,  in  judg- 
ing of  various  readings,  be  considered  as  of  less 
weight  than  either  of  the  two  following  classes  : — 

II.  The  Alexandrine  Codices,  especially  those  used 
by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  Origen,  are,  on  the 
contrary,  of  high  authority ;  for  the  number  of  copies 
published  in  Egypt  was  not  so  great;  the  learned 
in  that  country  did  not  so  often  take  the  liberty  of 
altering  the  Greek  text ;  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
most  highly  prized  the  more  ancient  manuscripts  ; 
and  it  may  therefore  be  asserted,  with  great  proba- 
bility, that  the  most  ancient  readings  of  the  original 
text  of  the  New  Testament  may  be  restored  from 
the  works  of  Origen  alone. 

III.  §233.  The  same  observation  will  apply  to 
the  Western  class  of  Codices  also.  As  early  as  the 
first  and  second  centuries,  many  Latin  translations 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  published, 
of  which  several  are  still  extant.  The  most  ancient 
readings  of  the  New  Testament  may  be  thus  ascer- 
tained from  these  old  translations.  Jerome,  in  his 
biblical  labours,  and  especially  in  his  edition  of  the 
Vulgate,  compared  very  ancient  Palestine  manu- 
scripts. The  more  highly  ancient  Greek  manuscripts 
were  prized  in  Italy  and  in  western  countries  in 
general,  the  less  liberty  was  taken  in  making  any 
alteration  in  them ;  consequently,  the  agreement  of 
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a  Greek  with  an  ancient  Latin  reading  is  more  often 
a  proof  of  its  genuineness  than  of  its  corruption. 
Indeed,  it  was  probably  in  later  ages  that  men  took 
the  liberty  of  altering  some  of  the  Greek  manu- 
scripts by  the  Latin  version.  Semler,  Griesbach, 
Michaelis,  and  Haenlein,  have  therefore  rightly 
asserted,  that  the  suspicion  which  Richard  Simon 
raised  against  all  latinizing  Codices,  applies  only  to 
the  more  modern  ones. 

§  234.  Each  of  these  three  classes  may  be  again 
subdivided  into  certain  Families,  or  distinct  races  of 
manuscripts.  There  were,  namely,  in  each  of  these 
three  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  East,  in  Africa,  and 
in  the  West,  several  ancient  manuscripts  extant, 
from  which  copies  were  taken,  which  spread  into 
various  cities  and  provinces.  Each  of  these  had 
some  distinguishing  and  peculiar  characteristic. 
This  pecuharity  equally  followed  all  those  copies 
which  were  derived  from  them. 

Thence  arises  the  first  general  rule  : 

L  In  determining  the  value  of  a  manuscript,  and 
the  genuineness  of  a  reading,  the  family  to  which  it 
belongs  should  be  traced  as  strictly  as  possible, 
and  it  should  be  ascertained  whether  this  family 
appears  to  harmonize  more  or  less  with  the  original 
writino;  from  which  it  is  derived. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  following  general  princi- 
ples of  criticism  should  be  adhered  to. 

2.  Inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  antiquity  of 
the  Codex  from  which  a  manuscript  which  contains 
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the  various  reading  had  flowed.  Our  chief  concern 
in  all  this  inquiry  is  with  the  antiquity  of  a  reading, 
but  not  always  with  the  age  of  the  manuscript  in 
which  it  is  found.  Some  knowledge  should  there- 
fore be  acquired  respecting  the  value  of  some  of  the 
principal  Codices,  such  as  A.,*  B.f  &c. 

3.  Inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  country  where 
the  MS.  was  originally  written ;  but  this  inquiry 
should  not  always  be  confined  to  the  present 
manuscript,  but  rather  to  that  from  whence  the 
various  reading  sprung.  For  there  are  Oriental  and 
Egyptian  manuscripts  to  be  found  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  from  which  several  copies  have  been 
taken  from  time  to  time. 

4.  Inquiry  should  be  made  with  what  Fathers  a 
various  reading  agrees,  and  with  which  of  them  it 
differs.  Not  its  antiquity  only,  but  its  genuineness 
also,  may  be  proved  from  this. 

§  235.  The  remaining  general  rules,  which 
should  be  observed  in  judging  of  readings  and  re- 
storing the  genuine  one,  are  these  : — 

1.  As  the  value  of  a  manuscript  rests  not  only 
on  its  antiquity,  but  also  on  the  authority  of  the 
class  or  family  to  which  it  belongs,  and  on  the  anti- 
quity of  that  Codex  from  which  it  was  immediately 
taken,  a  manuscript  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  cen- 


*  The  Alexandrine  MS.   now  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum.— Tr. 

t  The  Vatican  MS.  in  Rome,  No.  1209.— Tr. 
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tury  may  thus  be  of  far  more  value  than  one  which 
has  descended  from  the  fifth  century  to  our  times ; 
namely,  when  the  manuscript  of  the  tenth  century 
can  be  proved  to  have  been  immediately  derived 
from  one  of  the  third  or  fourth. 

2.  The  Alexandrine  readings,  confirmed  by 
Origen,  possess  the  greatest  authority  of  all.  (Gries- 
bach  has  fully  established  this  against  Matthaei  by 
facts.) 

3.  On  the  side  of  these  are  to  be  placed  the  old 
Latin  versions. 

4.  When  both,  viz.  the  Alexandrine  and  the 
Western  manuscripts  agree,  a  reading  has  a  prima 
facie  evidence  of  genuineness  in  its  favour. 

5.  The  force  of  this  evidence  is  increased,  when 
ancient  versions,  or  even  ancient  Greek  and  Latin 
Fathers,  confirm  the  reading. 

6.  That  reading  is  best,  not  which  has  the 
greatest  number  of,  but  which  has  the  most  credible, 
witnesses  in  its  favour.  The  authority  of  the 
ancient  Greek  Fathers  of  the  Church  in  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  centuries,  is  far  superior  to  that  of 
the  subsequent  Fathers ;  it  should  not,  however, 
induce  us  to  bring  into  doubt  a  good  reading,  which 
has  been  already  confirmed. 

7.  When  the  ancient  Alexandrine  and  Western 
manuscripts  contradict  each  other,  the  grounds  for 
determining  which  reading  is  to  have  the  preference, 
must  be  deduced  from  oriental  manuscripts  and 
the  ancient  versions  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
Syriac  and  the  Gothic  versions  are  here  of  great 
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weight,  but  the  ancient  Latin  versions  are  of  still 
greater.  All  three  have  been  made  immediately 
from  the  text,  and  are  therefore  to  be  preferred  to 
all  mediate  ones,  or  translations  from  these  ver- 
sions. 

8.  When  these  ancient  versions  agree  with  the 
ancient  Fathers  in  opposition  to  a  reading,  the 
reading  becomes  strongly  suspected. 

9.  When  of  two  readings  one  is  more  and  the 
other  less  elegant  Greek,  the  latter  is  generally  to 
be  preferred,  as  the  Asiatics  were  in  the  habit  of 
improving  the  style  of  their  manuscripts. 

10.  A  reading  which  is  not  very  common,  but 
which  is  suited  to  the  sense  of  the  passage,  is  to  be 
preferred  to  another,  which  is  more  usual,  but  is 
less  suited  to  the  context. 

11.  When  one  reading  is  shorter  and  the  other 
longer,  the  shorter  is  generally  the  best,  as  the 
longer  frequently  contains  additions  made  for  the 
purpose  of  explanation. 

1 2.  When  a  reading  contains  certain  words  which 
are  exactly  found  in  another  passage  of  the  New 
Testament,  it  cannot  outweigh  a  reading  which 
contains  other  words. 

13.  A  reading  which  harmonizes  with  the  style 
and  manner  of  thinking  of  any  of  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  is  to  be  preferred  to  another 
which  is  less  agreeable  thereto. 

14.  The  reading  of  a  passage,  which  contains  a 
disputed  doctrine  in  religion,  is  strongly  to  be  sus- 
pected in  the  event  of  doubts  arising  respecting  its 
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genuineness,  when  there  are  only  some  testimonies 
against  it ;  for  it  is  fair  to  conjecture  that  it  may 
have  been  altered  through  a  zeal  for  orthodoxy. 

15.  The  early  printed  editions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment afford  no  sufficient  ground  for  altering  a  read- 
ing, for  they  have  not  been  made  from  the .  best 
manuscripts. 

Observation. — Those  who  wish  to  make  further  progress  in 
critical  studies  ought  to  consult  the  following  excellent  works, 
in  addition  to  those  already  named,  §  231. 

JoH.  MiLLii,  Prolegomena,  ad  edit.  N.  T.  Oxon.  1707. 
fol. 

Rich.  Simon,  Histoire  critique  du  texte  du  N.  T.  Rotterdam, 
1684.     4to. 

Nouvelles  observations  sur  le  Texte  et  les  Ver- 
sions du  N.  T.     Par.  1695.     4to. 

J.  S.  Semleri  Apparatus  ad  liberalem  N.  T.  interpretationem. 
Halae,  1767.     8vo. 

The  peculiar  readings  of  Asiatic  manuscripts,  or 
those  of  Chrysostom,  will  be  found  in  one  of  the 
principal  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  viz.  that 
of  Christian  Fried.  Matth^i.  Riga,  1782—1788. 
12  vols.  8vo. 

We  cannot  here  stop  to  particularize  the  labours 
of  Christian  Benedict  Michaelis,  John  David  Mi- 
chaelis,  Knittel,  Alter,  Miinter,  Adler,  Birch,  and 
others,  in  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament. 

Those  students  in  theology,  who  are  not  able  to 
enter  upon  such  expensive  studies,  have,  in  Gries- 
bach's  convenient  and  portable  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  sufficient  information  as  to  the  best 
and  most  probable  readings.      When  the  second 
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edition,  of  which  only  the  four  Gospels  have  been 
published,  is  completed,  this  critical  edition  will 
surpass  all  others  in  purity  and  correctness,  and 
prove  an  inestimable  treasure  to  the  library  of  the 
clergyman.* 


*  The  first  volume  of  the  second  edition  of  this  immortal  work, 
containing  the  four  Gospels,  appeared  in  1796,  with  the  imprint 
of  Londini  et  Halce  Saxonum  ;  and  the  second,  with  the  imprint 
of  Halce  Sax.  et  Londini,  appeared  in  180G,  (the  paper  of  the  fine 
copies  having  been  defrayed  at  the  munificent  expense  of  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  ;)  but  it  was  printed  under  Griesbach's  own  inspection. 
The  second  edition  was  reprinted  at  London  in  1809;  and  again, 
very  correctly,  in  1819,  in  two  handsome  volumes,  8vo,  with 
Griesbach's  addenda  of  various  readings  inserted  in  their  proper 
places  ;  and  a  fac  simile  of  the  reading  of  Acts  xx.  28,  in  the 
Vatican  Manuscript  B.,  is  given  from  a  transcript  obtained  by 
Mr.  Taylor  from  the  keeper  of  the  Vatican  Library.  The  reading 
is  that  of  the  old  Textus  Receptus,  viz.  ^KK\r]aiay  tov  Qeov,  and 
not  EKK\i](nav  tov  Kvpiov,  as  in  the  Alexandrine,  the  Codex 
Ephremi,  Codex  Bezae,  and  other  ancient  manuscripts.* 

No  divine  or  theological  student  can  pursue  his  studies  satis- 
factorily without  Griesbach's  Testament.     A  new  edition  of  Dr. 


*  Griesbach  has  classed  the  Peschito,  or  ancient  Syriac  ver- 
sion, among  those  opposed  to  the  reading  Owv,  as  it  uses  neither 
the  phrase,  church  of  God,  uor  church  of  the  Lord,  but  church  of 
Christ.  But  this,  although  the  reading  of  the  Editio  Princeps, 
appears  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  Ncstorian  manuscripts,  while 
the  manuscripts  of  the  Jacobites  or  Monophysites  read,  church  of 
God;  and  this  reading,  which  is  confirmed  by  three  ancient 
manuscripts,  one  written  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  other 
perhaps  500  years  old,  and  another  which  appears  to  be  much 
older,  has  been  adopted  into  tlie  text  printed  by  the  Bible 
Society  for  the  Jacobite  Christians  of  Travancore. 

Some,  however,  who  still  vindicate  the  reading,  E/cfcXr/dta  tov 
Kvpwv,  maintain  thatOtou,  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  is  an  interpolation 
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Griesbach's  revision,  considerably  improved  by  fresh  collations  of 
manuscripts  and  versions  formerly  collated,  and  of  some  since 
discovered,  has  been  commenced  by  Dr.  Schulz,  of  Berlin,  and  the 
first  volume  published  there  in  1827,  8vo. ;  but  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  the  second  volume  of  this  beautiful  and  valuable 
work  will  never  appear.  The  reader  will  be  careful  to  distin- 
guish this  from  the  new  revision  of  the  text,  by  the  Roman 
catholic  Professor  Scholz,  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed.  The 
following  is  the  title  of  Dr.  Schulz's  edition  : — 

Novum  Testamentum  Graece.  Textum  ad  fidem  Codicum, 
Versionum,  et  Patrum  resensuit,  et  Lectionis  Varietatem 
adjecit  D.  Jo.  Jac.  Griesbach.  Vol.  I.  Quatuor  Evangelia 
complectens.  Editionem  tertiam  emendatam  etauctam  cura- 
vit  D.  David  Schulz.     Berolini,  1827.     8vo. 

The  following  opinion  of  the  celebrated  R.  C.  Professor  Hug,  who 
has  been,  in  some  respects,  an  opponent  of  Griesbach's  system, 
faithfully  expresses  the  character  of  this  inestimable  work  : — 

"  The  whole  of  this  treasure,  which  in  the  mean  time  was 
added  to  the  critical  apparatus,  a  man,  whose  uncommon  ability 
in  critical  works  of  this  description  we  have  praised  above,  com- 
prised, arranged  so  as  to  be  seen  at  once,  and  converted  into  another 
edition  of  the  New  Testament.  With  this  he  adorned  the  evening: 
of  a  laborious  and  meritorious  life,  and  left  behind  him  a  memory 
full  of  honour  by  means  of  this  work,  which  in  the  multitude  of 
critical  materials  which  time  daily  develops,  may  be  surpassed, 
but  in  clear  and  correct  judgment  scarcely  will  be." — Introduc- 
tion to  the  New  Testament,  Dr.  Wait's  Translation,  Vol.  I. 
p.  336.— Tr. 


or  correction  from  the  genuine  reading  icvpiov,*  inasmuch  as  it 
agrees  in  the  subsequent  reading,  rov  ulfxarog  rov  iSwv,  with  all 
the  manuscripts  with  which  it  harmonizes  in  all  other  passages, 
and  which  here  read  Kvpwv. 

*  Gabler's  neueste  Theol.  Journal,   1799.     Part  IV.  p.  409. 

Heinrichs  in  Acta  Apost.  Excurs.  ix.     Kuinoel  Commentarius. 


APPENDIX. 

BY    THE     TRANSLATOR. 


Most  of  the  modern  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament  have  followed  Griesbach's  text;  an 
accurate  account  of  these  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Home's  Introduction,  Vol.  II.  Bib.  App.  p.  24 — 27, 
7th  ed.,  to  which  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader ;  but 
there  is  one  edition  which,  as  being  founded  on 
a  system  of  recensions  altogether  different  from 
that  of  Griesbach,  I  cannot  pass  over  without 
some  more  particular  notice  :  I  mean  the  edition 
now  publishing  by  Dr.  Martin  Scholz,  one  of  the 
Roman  catholic  Professors  in  the  university  of 
Bonn,  on  the  Rhine,  and  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Professor  Hug.     It  is  entitled. 

Novum  Testamentum  Graece.  Textum  ad  fidem  Testium 
Critieorum  recensuit,  Lectionum  Familias  subjecit,  e  Graecis 
Codicibus  Manuscrlptis  qui  in  Europai  et  Asise  Biblio- 
thecis  reperiuntur  fere  omnibus,  e  Versionibus  Antiquis, 
Conciliis,  Sanctis  Patribus  et  Scriptoribus  Ecclesiasticis 
quibuscunque,  vel  primo  vel  iterum  collatis,  Copias  Criticas 
addidit,  atque  Conditionem  liorum  Testium  Critieorum,  His- 
toriamque  Textus  Novi  Testamenti  in  Prolegomenis  fusius 
exposuit,  praeterea  Synaxaria  Codicum  K.  M.  262.  274. 
typis  exscribenda  curavit  Dr.  J.  Martin  us  Augustinus 
SciioLz.     Vol.  I.    Lipsiaj,  1830.     4to. 
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Dr.  Scholz  has  bestowed  twelve  years  of  inces- 
sant labour  in  making  researches  for  and  preparing 
his  edition,  founded  on  the  above  system.  For  this 
purpose,  he  visited  in  person  the  libraries  of  Paris, 
Vienna,  Landshut,  Munich,  Berlin,  Treves,  London, 
Geneva,  Turin,  Florence,  Venice,  Parma,  Rome, 
Naples,  of  the  Greek  monasteries  at  Jerusalem,  of 
St.  Saba,  and  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  and  collated, 
wholly  or  in  part,  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  New 
Testament  in  those  libraries,  together  with  the  an- 
cient versions,  and  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
cited  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church. 

As  the  system  upon  which  this  edition  is  founded 
is,  as  has  been  just  said,  one  altogether  at  variance 
with  that  of  the  learned  Dr.  Griesbach,  which  is 
that  adopted  by  Dr.  Seller,  and  the  main  principles 
of  which  have  been  described  by  him,  it  will  proba- 
bly be  expected  that  some  account  should  be  here 
given  of  the  peculiarities  of  Dr.  Scholz's  rival 
system.  A  very  copious  account  of  this  will  be 
found  in  the  last  edition  of  Mr.  Hartwell  Home's 
Introduction,  abridged  from  Dr.  Scholz's  Prolego- 
mena to  the  first  volume  of  his  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  only  one  yet  published,  and  from 
his  Biblische  Critische  Reise ;  and  I  have  gladly 
availed  myself  of  his  kind  permission  to  make  such 
use  of  the  information  which  he  has  presented  as  I 
found  convenient  for  the  present  work. 

Professor  Scholz  has  followed  the  celebrated 
Bengel,  in  maintaining  the  existence  of  only  two 
great   classes    or    recensions  of  manuscripts — the 
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Asiatic  or  Constantinopolitan,  and  the  African  or 
Alexandrine,  which  he  does  not  acknowledge  to  be 
a  different  one  from  the  Western  or  Occidental, 
although  he  entirely  differs  from  that  eminent 
scholar  as  well  as  from  Griesbach,  in  giving  the 
decided  superiority  to  the  Asiatic  recension,  which 
he  strenuously  maintains  to  be  directly  derived 
from  the  autographs  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists, 
and  thus  to  contain  the  original  text,  nearly  in  all 
its  purity.  Dr.  Scholz  is  of  opinion,  that  the  text 
of  this  recension  was  equally  fixed  in  the  fourth 
century  with  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament; 
after  which  time  the  veneration  of  believers  for  the 
sacred  books  would  not  allow  of  any  change,  and 
that  the  division  of  the  manuscripts  into  two  classes 
must  have  taken  place  before  that  period,  as  the 
alterations  must  have  previously  taken  place.  Any 
subsequent  alteration  he  considers  as  of  minor  im- 
portance, and  as  having  but  a  limited  influence. 
After  the  original  autographs,  which  were  first  used 
in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  were  lost  or  worn  out, 
they  were  multiplied  by  numerous  copyists,  who 
did  not  imitate  the  audacity  of  the  grammarians  of 
Alexandria  (hereafter  referred  to, pp.  354,355),which 
he  thinks  improbable  if  the  question  related  only  to 
profane  authors,  and  utterly  incredible  as  regards 
the  New  Testament.  On  the  contrary,  he  asserts, 
that  the  venerable  Bishops,  who  presided  over  the 
churches  of  Greece,  Asia,  and  the  Archipelago,  far 
from  altering  in  any  degree  their  sacred  deposit, 
laboured,  with  pious  vigilance,  to  preserve  it  pure 
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and  unmolested  ;  and,  accordingly,  that  the  text 
remained  unaltered,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
errors  of  the  copyists,  until  the  reigns  of  Constantine 
and  Constans,  when  some  Alexandrine  MSS.  were 
dispersed  at  Constantinople,  whence  alterations 
were  introduced  into  many  Byzantine  manuscripts, 
a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  a  tendency  in 
the  Constantinopolitan  family  to  approximate  nearer 
to  the  Alexandrine  text  than  we  should  otherwise 
expect. 

Another  argument  of  Dr.  Scholz  in  favour  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Asiatic  recension  is  derived  from 
its  agreement  with  the  independent  text  of  the  con- 
tiguous churches  in  Palestine,  which  he  proves  by 
an  appeal  to  six  Palestine  manuscripts,  particularly 
the  Codex  Regius  Parisiensis  53,  and  to  the  Peschito 
and  Philoxenian  Syriac  versions :  the  former  exe- 
cuted in  the  third  [others  say  the  second],  and  the 
latter  in  the  sixth  century. 

To  the  Asiatic  class  also.  Dr.  Scholz  refers  the 
Gothic,  Georgian,  and  Sclavonic  versions,  and  the 
quotations  from  the  New  Testament  which  occur 
in  the  works  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  who 
flourished  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the 
eastern  part  of  Europe,  especially  Greece  and  Con- 
stantinople. 

The  first  class,  or  family,  then,  of  Scholz,  com- 
prehends the  manuscripts  written  within  the  limits 
of  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  and  which 
were  destined  for  liturgical  use,  of  which  a  greater 
number  of  copies  was  made  at  Constantinople,  from 
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the  fifth  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  than 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  Patriarchate,  and  transcribed 
and  collated  under  the  eyes  of  the  superiors.  The 
text  of  this  Church  was  also  generally  adopted  by 
other  Christians  who  spoke  Greek,  after  the  diffusion 
of  Islamism,  when  the  text  which  had  been  used  for 
divine  service  within  the  limits  of  the  Patriarchate 
of  Alexandria,  and  the  manuscripts  belonging  to 
that  class,  disappeared  almost  entirely,  and  their 
text  was,  since  the  eighth  century,  only  preserved  in 
a  few  libraries  by  the  lovers  of  literature,  as  curi- 
osities, or  venerable  relics  of  ancient  lost  documents. 

Such  was  the  fate,  according  to  Dr.  Scholz's 
theory,  of  the  second,  or  Alexandrine  recension, 
which  comprises  certain  manuscripts  written  in 
Egypt,  and  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  which 
latter  Dr.  Scholz  comprises  under  the  head  of  the 
Alexandrine  family,  because  they  exhibit  the  cor- 
rupted text  of  Alexandria. 

Egypt  then,  he  says,  is  the  country  whence  the 
alterations  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  prin- 
cipally originated.  They  commenced  in  the  very 
first  century.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  most 
ancient  monuments  of  the  text ;  for  instance,  the 
Codices  Vaticanus,  Alexandrinus,  and  Ephremi, 
which  unquestionably  are  copies  of  very  ancient 
exemplars,  and  exhibit  Egyptian  interpolations. 
Witness,  also,  the  Egyptian  and  Latin  translations, 
made  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  after  ex- 
emplars of  the  same  description ;  and,  finally,  the 
quotations  of  the  Fathers  and  ecclesiastical  writers 
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of   the    same    country.     Clemens    Alexandrinus, 
Origen,*  and  Dionysius   Alexandrinus,   all    made 
use  of  this  text.     The  complaints  of  the  ancient 
doctors  of  the  Church,  and  of  Origen  in  particular, 
relate  to  these  manuscripts,  and  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Alexandrine  copyists.  Jerome  employed  manu- 
scripts of  both  families.     It  is  well  known  that  at 
Alexandria,  where  great  numbers  of  manuscripts 
were   transcribed,   the   Grammarians  were   accus- 
tomed  to    correct  in   the    margins  whatever  dis- 
pleased   them  in    any  author  whose  productions 
they  copied,  which  alterations  were  subsequently 
introduced  into  the  text.     Most  of  the  Egyptian 
alterations   were    made    in    the    first    two    centu- 
ries, and  were  consequently  found  in  all  the  manu- 
scripts of  that  family.     A  sufficiently  large  number 
of  new  interpolations,  some  of  them  very  consider- 
able ones,  had  a  later  origin.    Such  is  the  source  of 
the  principal  differences  observable  in  the  Alexan- 
drine family.    This  corrupt  text  was  diffused  more  or 
less  in  the  West,  either  in  Greek  manuscripts  or  in 
the  Latin  versions  ;  and  this  circumstance  accounts 
for  its  being  constantly  used  by  the  Italian  and 
African  Fathers,  as  well  as  by  Irenaeus  in  the  south 
of  France.     When,  however,  Jerome  does  cite  the 
writings  of  any  of  his  Asiatic  fellow-countrymen,  he 
gives  the  purest  text  which  they  used,  that  is,  the 
Constantinopolitan. 

*  Dr.  Nolan  maintains  the  reverse ;  viz.  that  it  was  not  this 
recension  which  Origen  used.  Scholz  here  agrees  with  Griesbach. 
See  "Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek  Vulgate."  By  the 
Rev.  F.  Nolan.     London,  1815.     8vo. 
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Although  Dr.  Scholz  acknowledges  that  the 
Alexandrine  MSS.  were  transcribed  from  copies 
valuable  on  account  of  their  age  and  beauty,  yet,  as 
they  were  only  intended  to  preserve  the  contents 
of  those  copies,  and  presented  a  different  text  from 
that  generally  received,  they  could  not  be  employed 
in  divine  service ;  hence,  they  were  for  the  most 
part  negligently  written,  and  with  an  incorrect 
orthography.  Dr.  Scholz  also  maintains  that  the 
traces  of  corruption,  every  where  observable  in  the 
Egyptian  exemplars,  will  be  manifest  by  comparing 
them  with  the  Constantinopolitan  manuscripts,  the 
remarkable  agreement  of  which  among  themselves, 
and  the  scrupulous  delicacy  of  the  copyists  who 
transcribed  them,  are,  in  his  opinion,  almost  a  proof 
of  the  legitimacy  of  this  text,  while  every  one  of 
the  Egyptian  exemplars  has  so  many  peculiar  varia- 
tions, as  to  place  the  mutual  relationship  of  that 
class  of  manuscripts  beyond  all  doubt.  To  this 
class,  Dr.  Scholz  refers  the  several  Latin  and  Coptic 
versions,  the  Ethiopic,  and  the  ecclesiastical  writers 
who  lived  in  Egypt  and  in  the  west  of  Europe. 
The  Alexandrine  manuscripts  of  the  Text,  though 
exceeding  all  others  in  antiquity,  he  considers 
notwithstanding  to  be  less  pure  than  those  of  the 
Byzantine  recension  ;  and,  for  this  superiority  of 
the  Asiatic  text.  Dr.  Scholz  appeals  to  the  most 
competent  judges,  and  to  the  profoundly  learned 
Dr.  Griesbach  himself,  who  very  rarely  followed  the 
Alexandrine  text,  notwithstanding  his  predilection 
in  favour  of  tlie  ancient  manuscripts  in  which  it  is 
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preserved  ;  for  although  Dr.  Griesbach,  as  has  been 
ah'eady  noticed;,  p.  353,  ascribed  the  highest  rank  to 
the  manuscripts  of  the  Alexandrine  class,  the  au- 
thority of  a  few  of  which,  in  his  estimation,  out- 
weighed that  of  a  multitude  of  the  Byzantine,  yet  he 
never  adopted  a  reading  from  the  manuscripts  of  this 
class  into  the  text,  unless  it  was  confirmed  by  a 
variety  of  collateral  testimony,  principally  drawn 
from  the  quotations  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  and 
the  versions  made  in  the  primitive  ages. 

Dr.  Scholz  has  supported  his  separation  of 
the  text  into  two  classes,  by  a  strict  collation  of 
various  manuscripts  ;  and  by  showing  that  they 
both  exhibit,  almost  constantly,  the  same  additions, 
omissions,  and  variations,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  obvious  mistakes  of  transcribers.  His  conclu- 
sion is,  that  the  Constantinopolitan  text,  as  it  is 
actually  found  either  in  MSS.  or  in  the  Evangelis- 
teria,  Lectionaria,  and  other  Asiatic  books,  must  be 
regarded  as  the  purest  text,  especially  as  it  is  that 
which  has  in  every  age  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Greek  Church,  and  been  employed  in  divine 
service. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  work,  it  confessedly  takes 
Griesbach  as  its  model ;  and  the  notes,  which  are 
confined  to  the  authorities  for  the  various  writings^ 
are  taken  nearly  verbatim  from  Griesbach,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  example,  in  which 
Scholz's  additions  and  alterations  are  inclosed  in 
brackets.     The  example  is  the  doxology  at  the  end 
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of  the  Lord's  prayer,  which  both  Griesbach  and 
Scholz  have  excluded  from  the  text. 

Otl  aov  eartv  7)  /Saatketa,  Kat  rj  hvvafiLs,  Kai  r)  So^a, 
etc  Tovs  aiwvas. 

"  [o-'i  aov  eariv,  tc.  r.  X.]  =  B  D  [Z]  (St.  /3.)  1.17.  (qui  tamen 
a/xrjv  retinet)  118.  130.209.  Codex  rescriptus  Dublinensis  collegii 
Trinitatis  : — Griesbach  (id  quod  Z. — Tr.)  Codices  antiquissimi  e 
quibus  Lucas  interpolatus  est.  Scholiastes  [Schol.  Scholz. — Tr.] 
cujus  [quorum]  annotatio  in  codd.  pluribus  (apud  Wetst.  Birch. 
et  Mt.  Griesbach. — Tr.)  [in  codicibus  multis  a  me  inspectis  et 
collatis]  legitur  hsec  :  to  cie'  on  aov,  k.t.X.  tv  naiv  ov  keitui  j^ietcpi 
Tov  ajxrjv.  [In  aliis  afFertur  :  in  codicibus  antiquis  multis  haec 
verba  non  reperiri ;  in  aliis  vel  liquore  rubro  tantum  scripta  vel 
margini  adjecta  sunt.  [Spuria  rejicit]  Scholiastes  ad  Lucam  in 
cod.  36,  qui  notavit,  apud  Lucam  terminari  orat.  verbis  ht)  eiae- 
vEyKr]Q  ijfxaQ  eiq  TreipaafMov,  Matthaeum  autem  addidisse  aXXa  pvaai 
ij/jiac  airo  tov  niorrjpov,  Gr.).  Ev.  2  in  marg.  adscriptam  habet 
orationem  dom.  Graece  et  neograece  absque  doxol.  (ogia)  [item] 
Ed.  Compl.  (addito  tamen  a/.tjjv).  Copt.  Ar.  r(om)  et  p(ol.)  Cod. 
ar(ab.  Gr.)  Medicaeus.  Cod.  Kirst(enii,  Gr.)  lineolis  notat.  Pers. 
w.  It(al.)  (exc.  Brix.  et  apud  Sabat(ier)  Germ.  1.)  Sax.  Vulg. 
(retinet  Amen,  quod  tamen  abest  a  codd.  ms(ti)s.  nonnullis,  v.  c. 
Tol(et).  Harl.  Emm(er).  [multis  codd.  regis  Paris.]  aliis.)  Patres 
[P.  P.  Scholz. — Tr.]  gr,  etiam  ubi  orat(ionem)  dom.  et  singula 
ejus  partes  copiose,  explicant,  ut  Orig.[Or.]  Cyr.  hier.  (in  ca- 
tech.  mystag.)  5  Max.  Nyss.  qui  suam  expositionem  his  quidem 
verbis  concludit:  Xapin  Xpiarov,  oti  avTOV  »/  cvi'.  Kai  ?;  C0L,a  Ojua  rw 
■KUTpi  Kai  Til)  uyiw  TrvEVfxaTi,  rvv  Kai  uei,  Kai  £ic  Tovt;  aitjyac  twi' 
ai(i)fioy.  Afiyji-  ;  sed  pro  parte  sacri  textus  neutiquam  hsec  habu- 
isse  videtur.  Similiter  Caesarius  [Dial.  III.  IIG]  doxologiam, 
non  ut  scripturae,  sed  ut  liturgias  partem,  his  afFert  banc  :  aov  fori 
TO  Kjoaroc  Kai  >/  j'jaer,  kui  >/  vvi',  kcu  >/  coL,a  tov  tt.  Kai  tov  v.  Kat  tov 
ayiov  TT.  vvv  Kai  aet  icai  eig  tovq  aiu)vag  rwv  aiioyujv.  Etiam  Massi- 
lianos  accusat  Euthymius  quod  contemnant  epiphonema  TrpoaTtdev 
a  patribus,  hoc  scil.  otov  tov  ECfTir  >/  (iaa.  Kai  >/  coi,a  tov  iraTpoc  k.  t. 
vLov  Kai  TOV  ay.  tt.  [cf.  etiam  Cantacur.  Hist.  Vol.  I.  p.  551,  17.  ed. 
Bonn.]  Atque  sic  Tpost  So^a  +  tov  ir.  Kai  tov  v.  kui  tov  ay.  w.  157,225. 
Omittunt  doxologiam  Patres  Latini  omnes.    Tert.  [de  Orat.  ctde 
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fug.  in  persec]  Cypr.  Juv.  Chrom.  Ambr.  [de  Sacram,5,4.  6,5.] 
Sedul.  Fulg,  Hier.  qui  nee  in  Ev.  Nazar[aeoruin]  invenisse  earn 
videtur.  ||  Adest  doxol[ogia]  [in  codicibus  Grsecis,  si  supra  laudato s 
excipias,  omnibus,  a  me  inspectis  et  collatis,  sed  adest  etiam  in 
editionibus  plerisque,]  in  Syr.  utr.  Syr.  hier.  Erp.  Pers.  p.  et  m.s. 
Pocock.  ^th.  Arm.  [Georg.]  Goth.  Slav.  Copt,  paucissimis  codi- 
cibus in  m.  [Sahid.  (habet  ita :  »/  hwafxiq  kui  to  icpaToc  etc  tovq 
aiuivag  twv  cuwj/wv)]  Codicibus  lat.  aliquot.  Constitut.  (semel  ut 
rec.  semel  (sic)  [ita]  on  crov  eari  y  jSatriXeia  etc  tovq  aicjvbJQ,  afxr}v.) 

[/cai  //  hvv ■KvtvjxaTog]    Isid.  pel.  Chrys.  aliquoties.  Theo- 

phyl.  Euth.  Germann.  constant,  (on  aov  eotiv  >/  i^aa.  kul  t)  hvv. 
Kai  t}  co^a  Tov  77.  K.  T.  V.  K.  T.  ay.  TT.)  Op.  imp.  (quoniam  tuum  est 
regnum,  et  virtus  et  gloria).  Pseudo-Ambr.  de  sacram,  doxologiam 
aifert  satis  verbosum,  sed  alibi  orat.  dom.  absque  ea  recitat,  nee  in 
explicatione  earn  attingit.  [Egomet  cum  Complut.  Erasmo,  Came- 
rario,  Grotio,  Millio,  Bengelio,  Wetstenio,  Griesbachio,  eam  ut  spu- 
riam  rejeci.  Nam  testes  bonse  notae  permulti  eam  plane  omittunt, 
in  aliis  eadem  vel  diversimodo  refertur,  vel  speciem  additamenti 
habet;  praetereamultasabcausas  probabilius  est,  e  formulis  litur- 
giis  Matthseo  eam  illatam  esse,  quam  ob  Lucam  xi.  4,  qui  nuUam 
habet  doxologiam,  eidem  subtractam.  Quum  enim  vs.  14.  15, 
argumento  firmetur  sententia  v.  12.  quis  tandem  sibi  persuadeat, 
doxologiam  fiducise  plenam  tam  obiter  esse  annexam,  ut  v.  14. 
sine  magna  asperitate  ad  v.  12  redire  possit  Jesus  ?  Eadem 
de  causa  vocabulum  ap.r]i',  quam  nonnulli  libri,  qui  doxologiam 
omittunt,  tuentur,  exterminandum  putavi.]  " 

For  the  character  and  merit  of  Scholz's  labours. 
Professor  Clarisse*  refers  to  Schulthes's  Theolo- 
gical Annals  for  1826,  and  Dermout's  Collectanea 
Critica,  and  adds  the  following  observations,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  this  erudite  professor 
still  gives  the  preference  to  Griesbach's  system. 
When  the  second  volume  of  Scholz's  splendid 
work  appears,  which  is  likely  to  happen  in  the 
course  of  the  present  or  early  in  the  next  year, 

*  Encyclopcedia  Theologica,  p.  184.     1832. 
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we  shall  have  better  data  on  which  to  form  a  cor- 
rect judgment.* 

"  In  Crisi  V.  T.  exercenda  jam  operae  pretium  est  attendere  ad 
Codicum  manuscriptorum  tantum  non  omnium  convenientiam 
inter  se,  et  communem  hand  raro  dissensum  a  Versionibus,  sive 
Alexandrina,  sive  Syriac^,  sive  Arabica,  item  a  Paraphrasibus 
et  interpretationibus  Chaldaicis  aliisque,  mire  rursus  inter  se 
convenientibus,  vel  seeum  invicem  pugnantibus.  Q,ui  con- 
sensus nonnullorum  inter  se  ubi  deprehenditur  constans,  turn 
praesertim,  cum  dissensus  cum  aliis  seque  constans  est,  ducit 
ad  agnoscendas  diversas  textus  veteris  Hebraei  recensiones, 
testiumque  criticorum  classes  vel  familias.  In  crisi  vero  N.  T. 
dudum  est  cum  Bengelius  talem  familiarum  conjunctionem  et 
diversitatem  subodoraretur  :  eam  Semlerus  postea  propugnavit 
quoque :  nemo  tamen  Griesbachio  banc  doctrinam  accuratius 
exposuit,  etin  usum  criticum  convertit  (quatuornempe  recensiones 
distinguente,  Alexandrinam  nimirum,  Occidentalem,  Constantino- 
politanam  vet.  et  nov.  sive  mixtam;)  a  quo  verbis  magis  quam  re 
dissentit  Hugius  (cui  praeplacet  distinctio,  1.)  ttjq  Kowrig  eKCocreojc, 
quae  fuerit  textus  conditio  antequam  ulla  ei  opera  Critica  fuisset 
adhibita,  2.)  Ed.  Hesychianae,  3.)  Lucianse  et  4.)  Origenianas)  r-j- 
frustra  obloquentibus  nonnullis,  Matthaeio,  e.  g.,  Scholzio,  aliis." 

*  Dr.  Scholz  denies  tbat  any  revision  of  tbe  text  whatever  took 
place  from  the  first  to  the  fifteenth  century.  See  his  Prolego- 
mena, p.  24.  For  further  particulars  respecting  Scholz's  edition 
see  the  note,  pp.  402,  403,  infra. 

■f  Encyclopaedia  Theologica,  pp.  168,  169,  170,  by  Theodore 
Adrian  Clarisse,  D  D.  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Leyden.     Lugd.  Bat.  1832.  8vo. 
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SECTION  III. 

General  Rules  and  Principles  for  investigating  the  sense  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  by  means  of  Philology  or  the  Know- 
ledge of  Languages. 

I. 

On  the  Origin  and  peculiar  State  of  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  of  the  Aids  to  be  derived  from  thence  towards  its  Explanation. 

§  236.  A  historical  acquaintance  with  the 
origin  of  the  Greek  style  of  the  New  Testament, 
will  considerably  facilitate  its  correct  interpretation. 

The  Jews,  after  their  return  from  the  captivity, 
spoke  no  more  the  ancient  Hebrew  language,  but  a 
dialect  composed  of  their  old  vernacular  tongue, 
mixed  with  Chaldee,  (or  rather  Babylonian),  and 
Syriac. 

But,  after  the  conquest  of  Palestine  and  other 
oriental  provinces  by  Alexander  the  Great,  when, 
in  process  of  time,  Syria  and  Egypt  were  taken 
possession  of  by  his  generals,  and  were  governed 
as  separate  kingdoms,  the  Greek  language,  especially 
that  spoken  in  Macedon,  spread  not  only  through 
Egypt  and  Syria,  but  also  into  Palestine,  and  many 
other  eastern  countries.     This  first  led  numbers 
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of  the  Jews  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language,  which  they  did  with  the  more  avidity,  as 
they  were  thereby  the  better  enabled  to  carry  on 
an  advantageous  commerce  with  the  Greeks.  The 
constant  wars  which  were  afterwards  waged  by  the 
kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  chiefly  in  Palestine, 
brought  the  Greek  language  still  more  into  use 
among  the  Jews  in  that  country.  Jews  came  from 
all  the  regions  of  the  earth  through  which  they 
were  dispersed,  to  Jerusalem  to  the  feasts :  many 
of  them  fixed  their  abode  and  spent  there  the 
remainder  of  their  lives.  Thence  arose  a  mixture 
of  various  Jewish  languages  in  this  city,  which 
gave  rise  to  a  peculiar  dialect,  which  might  be 
called  the  Jerusalem  or  new  Aramaic,  and  which  is 
discoverable  in  the  Chaldee  Paraphrases  or  Targums 
of  the  Old  Testament.  In  this  dialect  there  occur 
words  derived  from  various  languages — the  Persian, 
Arabic,  and  even  the  Latin.  Afterwards,  when  the 
Jews  became  subject  to  the  Roman  sway,  it  was 
natural  that  certain  new  words  should  be  mixed 
with  the  ancient  language,  in  order  to  express  new 
objects.* 

A  vast  number  of  Jews  from  many  countries 
repaired  to  Egypt,  where  several  families  settled  in 
Alexandria.  Here  they  became  acquainted  with 
the  Greek  literature  and  philosophy.  Here,  also, 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  most  of  the 

*  See  Dr.  Pfannkuche's  tract,  already  referred  to,  ia  Eich- 
horn's  General  Library,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  365  [and  Biblical  Cabinet, 
Vol.  1.     Edinburgh,  1833.     Also  the  note  p.  400,  infra.]— Tk. 
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books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  translated  from 
Hebrew  into  Greek,  and  this  translation  was  much 
used,  not  only  in  Egypt,  and  especially  in  Alex- 
andria, but  also  by  those  Jews  who  dwelt  in 
Macedon  and  Greece.  From  this  time  there  arose 
a  division  between  two  sects  of  Jews,  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Greek.  The  chief  abode  of  the  former  was 
Palestine,  Arabia,  Syria,  Babylon,  and  other  eastern 
countries ;  the  latter  were  dispersed  not  only  in 
Upper  Asia,  but  also  throughout  a  great  part  of 
Africa. 

§  237.  As,  in  the  schools  of  the  Greek  Jews, 
Moses  and  the  Prophets,  although  pubHcly  read  in 
Hebrew,  were  interpreted  in  Greek,  and  Greek 
hymns  sung,  there  thus  was  formed  a  Graeco-Jewish 
theological  language,  which  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  peculiar  dialect  of  Greek,  Hke  the  Attic, 
Doric,  and  others,  but  which  was  altogether  pecu- 
liar to  the  Greek  Jews.  It  was  founded  on  the 
Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  on  the  Septua- 
gint  translation,  together  with  the  Macedonian 
dialect  of  Greek.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  this 
peculiar  religious  dialect  was  not  pure  but  rather 
Hebraic  Greek. 

From  this  history  of  the  origin  of  the  Greek 
ecclesiastical  dialect,  the  first  rules  are  to  be  de- 
rived for  the  explanation  of  the  New  Testament 
writings. 

Observation. — I  have  advisedly  abstained  from  calling  this  the 
Hellenistic  dialect.     The  reason  will  be  seen  hereafter. 
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§  238.  This  origin  of  the  New  Testament 
language  has  been  long  overlooked  by  interpreters, 
and  this  omission  has  occasioned  the  introduction 
of  several  erroneous  methods  of  interpreting  the 
New  Testament.  The  mistaken  principle  had  been 
adopted,  that  as  the  Bible  was  written  by  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  ought  to  be  considered, 
not  only  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  it  contained,  but 
also  in  regard  to  its  language  and  style,  as  the  most 
perfect  of  books,  and  consequently  as  written  in  the 
purest  Greek.  Many  divines,  therefore,  laboured 
with  much  zeal  in  comparing  passages  of  pure  Greek 
writers  with  the  New  Testament,  with  the  design  of 
showing  that  the  words  and  phrases  existing  in  the 
latter  had  been  also  used  by  those  classical  writers. 
This  class  of  divines,  who  were  known  by  the 
name  of  Purists,  overlooked  the  grand  point,  that 
their  concern  here  was  not  merely  with  single  words 
and  trivial  phrases,  but  also  with  the  whole  form 
of  the  composition ;  and  that  the  identical  Greek 
words  used  by  those  writers  obtained  quite  a  differ- 
ent signification,  when  employed  in  the  Scriptures 
of  the  New  Testament  to  denote  the  truths  of  the 
Christian  rehgion.     To  these  belong — 

Henr.  Steph.  Pfochenius,  Diatribe  de  linguae  Graeca;  N.  T. 
puritate.     Amst.  1629. 

Jac.  Grossius,  trias  propositionum  theolog.  stilum  V.  T. 
Grsecum  a  barbarismis  vindicantium,  &c.     Jenae,  1640. 

Ant.  Blackwall,  auctores  classici  sacri  defensi  et  illustrati 
[The  Sacred  Classics  defended  and  illustrated.  London, 
1727 — 1731.  2  vols.  8vo.]  Ex  Angl.  Latinum  fecit  Christ. 

IIoLLius.      Lips.   17''i6.      'ItO. 
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JoH.  Christ.  Wolfii   Curae  philologicae  et   criticae  in  N.  T. 
Hamb.  1733—1735.     Vol.  IV.     2d  Ed.     1741.     4to. 


>§  239.  A  much  better  judgment  was  formed 
concerning  the  language  and  style  of  the  New 
Testament  by  Daniel  Heinsius,  in  his  work  De 
Lingua  Hellenistica,  Lugd.  Bat.  1643,  8vo. ;  who, 
however,  fell  into  the  mistake  of  fabricating  a  peculiar 
Hellenistic  dialect.  For  this  he  was  severely  handled 
by  Claudius  Salmasius,  in  his  works  De  Hellenistica, 
Funus  linguce  Hellenisticce,  and  Ossilegium  Ungues 
Hellenisticce,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  show  that 
there  had  never  been  such  a  dialect  as  the  Helle- 
nistic, taking  the  word  in  the  sense  of  a  distinct 
dialect,  such  as  the  Attic,  Doric,  &c.  Hence  arose 
a  dispute  more  about  words  than  things.  [At  the 
same  period,  Thomas  Gataker  published  his 
learned  treatise  De  Novi  Instrumenii  stylo.  Lon- 
don, 1648.  Bvo. — H.]  Afterwards,  John  Vorst, 
having  examined  the  style  of  the  New  Testament 
from  the  true  point  of  view,  formed  quite  a  different 
opinion  on  the  subject,  in  his  excellent  work,  Phi- 
lologia  sacra;  de  liebraismis  N.  T. ;  an  enlarged 
edition  of  which  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  1665, 
4to.  with  the  title  De  hehraismis.  The  late  Pro- 
fessor Fischer  republished  this  work,  with  notes,  at 
Leipsic,  in  1778.  Besides  these  admirable  works, 
the  following  are  worthy  of  attention,  in  acquiring 
a  right  method  of  judging  of  the  Hebrew-Greek 
style  of  the  New  Testament,  and  investigating  the 
true  sense  of  hebraising  passages. 
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Jo.  Olearii  de  stilo  N.  T.  liber  auct.  a  Joh.  Conr.  Schwarz, 
cum  Joh.  Henr.  Boecleri  de  lingua  N.  T.  originali  dis- 
sertatione.     Coburgi,  1721.     8vo. 

John  Leusden,  de  dialectis  N.  T.  edit.  J.  F.  Fischer.  Lips. 
1792.     8vo. 

Frid.  Guil.  Sturzii  disp.  de  dialecto  Alexandrina.  Lips. 
1780.  Continued  under  the  title,  de  Alexandrinismis  et 
Macedonismis  in  N.  T.  obviis.  Lips.  1780.  With  Supple- 
ments.    Gera,  1788—1793-4. 

A  complete  view  of  the  disputes  on  this  subject,  with  observa- 
tions thereon,  will  be  found  correctly  given  in  S.  F.  N. 
Mori  super  hermeneutica  N.  T.  acroases  academicae.  With 
the  supplements  of  H.  C.  A.  Eichstaedt.  Vol.  I.  pp.  195 — 
238. 

[Joh.  Anth.  LoTZE,Oordeelkundige  Inleiding  tot  de  schriften 
des  Nieuwen  Verbonds  [Critical  Introduction  to  the  Writings 
ofthe  New  Testament].  1  Vol.  Amst.  1803,  §§  89— 92.— H. 


II. 


Investigation  of  the  grammatico-historical  Sense,  through  the  Medium 
of  Philology. 

§  240.  The  aids  which  have  been  already  no- 
ticed in  Part  I.  of  this  work,  for  discovering  the 
true  sense  of  the  books  in  the  Bible,  equally  apply, 
in  a  general  sense,  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
New  Testament.  Etymology,  the  Usage  of  Words, 
Verbal  and  Real  Parallelism,  the  Context,  the 
Scope,  and  the  Analogy  of  the  Subject,  should  be, 
above  all,  attended  to.  There  are,  notwithstanding, 
in  the  application  of  the  general  rules  to  the  New 
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Testament,  divers  useful  observations  and  cautions 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  which  shall  be  noticed  here. 

§  241.  And  first,  as  regards  Etymology,  the 
derivation  of  a  word,  and  its  primitive  signification, 
may  not  only  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  possible 
sense,  but,  with  the  help  of  the  context,  may  bring 
us  acquainted  with  the  actual  sense,  and  should, 
therefore,  be  never  overlooked.  But  with  the  aid 
of  etymology  alone,  no  more  can  be  proved  than 
the  possibility  of  a  word  having  such  signification. 
And  etymology  is  a  less  certain  criterion  of  the 
actual  sense  of  a  word  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
the  books  contained  therein  were  written  at  a  time 
when  the  Greek  language  had  widely  diverged  from 
its  origin  and  first  formation,  and  as  the  Greek  Jews 
were  easily  led  to  use  certain  words  in  a  somewhat 
different  signification  from  that  which  they  ought 
to  possess  with  relation  to  their  radical  sense. 
Instance  only  the  words  'rfKrjpoc^opeoixaL,  irXovrog,  and 
such  like.  How  far  is  the  sense  of  these  often 
removed  from  their  primitive  signification  ! 

Observation. — Those  who  are  determined  to  study  for  them- 
selves the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  will  find  their 
best  guide  in  Schleusner's  Lexicon,  which  is  especially  valuable 
from  the  accuracy  with  which  it  traces  the  progressive  genea- 
logy of  the  signification  of  words.  Morus,  Hermeneutica, 
Vol.  I.  p.  178.  [Schleusner,  however,  often  errs,  either  in 
giving  to  words  unauthorized  meanings,  or  in  not  correctly 
defining  the  progress  of  their  signification :  not  to  mention, 
that  he  frequently  commits  mistakes  in  regard  to  the  primitive 
signification  of  words,  from  not  paying  sufficient  attention  to 
the  analogy  of  the  language.] — Heringa. 
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§  242.  As  the  language  of  the  New  Testament 
had  its  origin  from  the  Greek  Jews,  and  as  the 
rehgion  of  the  New  Testament  is  based  on  the 
writings  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets  ;  the  first  and 
principal  helps  for  investigating  the  usage  of  words 
in  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  are 
the  two  following,  namely,  the  text,  and  the  Greek 
translation,  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Jesus  and  his  Apostles  thought  and  spoke  in  the 
Syro-Chaldaic  tongue,  which  was  mixed  with  He- 
brew phraseology.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  sense 
contained  in  the  Greek  words  will  be  with  most 
certainty  discovered  by  a  comparison  of  the  Greek 
with  the  Hebrew  and  Syro-Chaldaic.  This  Syro- 
Chaldaic  dialect  will  be  best  learned,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  from  the  Chaldee  paraphrases 
of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  the  Jerusalem 
Targum. 

But  for  future  interpreters  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, next  to  the  Hebrew,  nothing  is  more  neces- 
sary than  some  acquaintance  with  the  iVlexandrine 
version  of  the  Old. 

Observation. — There  ought,  therefore,  to  be  a  Chrestomathy 
compiled  from  the  Septuagint  version,  in  which  those  passages 
should  be  especially  selected  which  have  some  relation  to  the 
faith  and  morals  of  the  New  Testament,  or  at  least  have  some 
significant  influence  on  their  interpretation.  Lippert,  the  Rector 
of  the  Academy  of  Erlangen,  has  made  a  commencement  of  this 
work  in  his  academic  Programma.    If  Holmes's*  attempt  prove 

*  This  magnificent  work,  of  which  only  the  book  of  Genesis 
was  published  in  Seller's  time,  has  been  at  length  completed  ; 
but  Dr.  Holmes  only  lived  to  publish  the  books  of  Moses  and 
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successful,  we  may  expect  a  still  more  accurate  work,  in  respect 
to  the  readings.  To  acquire  a  right  use  of  the  Alexandrine 
translation,  beginners  should  chiefly  read — 

JoH.  Frid.  Fischeri,  Prolusiones  de  versionibus  Graecis  libro- 
rum  Vet.  Test,  litterarum  Hebraic,  magistris.  Lips.  1772. 
8vo. 

Prolusiones  quinque,  in  quibus  varii  loci 


librorum  divinorum,  eorumque  versionum  veterum,  maxime 
Graecorum,  explicantur  atque  illustrantur.     Lips.  1779. 
Also, 

Eichhorn's  and  S troth's  Tracts  in  the  Repertory  of  Biblical 
and  Oriental  Literature,  Vol.  I.  N.  4  &  9.  V.  2,  &  VIII.  6. 

§  243.  The  Fragments  of  the  Greek  versions 
of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  do  not, 
owing  to  their  incompleteness,  serve  to  throw  so 
much  light  on  the  interpretation  of  obscure  pas- 
sages of  the  New  Testament ;  but  they  deserve  to 
be  consulted  in   important  cases,  which  may  be 

Daniel,  which  he  finished  a  short  time  before  his  death  in  1805  ; 
after  which  the  work  was  continued  by  the  Rev.  J.  Parsons, 
under  whose  care  the  second  volume  was  completed,  in  1818, 
comprising  the  rest  of  the  historical  books.  The  third  and  fourth 
volumes,  containing  Job  to  Jeremiah,  were  published  between 
1819  and  1825,  and  the  last  volume,  containing  the  apocryphal 
books,  between  1825  and  1827.*  For  a  full  account  of  this 
splendid  and  accurate  work,  see  Eclectic  Review,  Vol.  II.  Part  I. 
and  Classical  Journal,  Vol.  IX.  pp.  475—479,  and  Vol.  XIX. 
pp.  367—372.     The  work  is  entitled 

Vetus  Testamentum  Grascum,  cum  variis  Lectionibus.     Edi- 

tionem  a  Roberto  Holmes,  S.T.P.  [Dean  of  Winchester]  ; 

inchoatam  continuavit  Jacobus  Parsons,  S.T.B.,  Tom.  II. 

— V.     Oxonii,   e  Typographeo   Clarendoniano.     1818-27. 

Folio.— Tr. 


Home's  Introduction,  Bib.  App.  p.  43. 
B  B 
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done  with  the  greater  facility,  as  we  possess  the 
following  portable  edition,  viz. 

Hexaplorum  Origenis  quae  supersunt  auctiora  et  emendatiora 
quam  a  Flaminio  Nobilio,  Johanne  Drusio,  et  tandem  a 
Bernhardo  de  Montfaucon  concinnata  fuerunt.  Edidit 
Notisque  illustravit  C.  Frid.  Bahrdt.  Pars  I.  &  II.  Lips. 
ctLubec,  17G9,  1770.     8vo. 

Good  examples  of  their  use  will  be  found  in  the  following  smaller 
books : — 

JoH.  GoDFR.  ScHARFENBERG,  Specimen  animadversionum, 
quibus  fragmenta  versionum  Groecarum  V.  T.  illustrantur. 
Lips.  Spec.  1,  1777.     2,  1781.     Svo. 

Jo.  Frid.  Schleusner,  Curae  hexaplares  in  Psalm,  libros  ex 
patribus  Grsecis.     Goett.  1785.     8vo. 

JoH.  Frid.  Fischeri  Clavis  reliquiarum  versionum  Groecarum 
V.  T.  specimen.     Lips.  1758.     8vo. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as  well  as  of  the  Apocryphal  books,  in  elucidating 
the  books  of  the  New,  Concordances  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage.    The  best  is — 

Abrrah.  Trommii  Concordantiae  Graecae  V.  T.,  2  vols.  fol. 
Amsterdam,  1718  ;  together  with  Biel's  [now  superseded 
by  Schleusner' s]  Lexicon  to  the  Septuagint.  3  vols.  Svo. 
Leipsic,  1820-21.     Glasgow  and  London,  1822].— Tr. 

In  like  manner,  but  not  with  so  much  certainty,  elucidations  of 
the  New  Testament  may  be  derived  from  the  pseudepigraphal 
books,  of  which  sufficient  use  has  not  been  hitherto  made. 
There  are  several  among  them,  the  language  of  which  differs 
but  little  from  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  of  which  some 
seem  to  be  an  imitation.     These  will  be  found  in. 

Codex  Apocryphus  N.  T.  collectus  a  Joh.  Alb.  Fabricio, 
Ed.  2.  Part  III.  Vol.  II.  Hamb.  1719,  1743.  8vo. 
And  Codex  Pseudepigraphus  V.  T.  2d  Ed.  Vol.  II.  Hamb. 
1713,  1722.     8vo. 
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Copious  accounts  of  these  pseudepigraphal  works  will  be  found  in — 

JoH.  Frid.  Kleuker,  iiber  die  Apokryphen  des  N,  T.  iiber 
ihren  Ursprung,  Inhalt,  und  Zweck,  &e.  [On  the  origin,  con- 
tents, and  design  of  the  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  New 
Testament,  &c.]     Hamburg,  1798.     8vo. 

[Auctarium  Codicis  Apocryphi  N.  T.  Fabriciani,  continens 
plura  inedita,  alia  ad  fidem  cod.  MSS.  emendatius  expressa. 
Congessit,  disposuit,  edidit,  Andreas  Birch.  Hafniae, 
1804.     8vo. 

Acta  S.  Thomae  Apostoli.  Ex  Codd.  Paris,  primum  edidit, 
et  adnotationibus  illustravit  J.  C.  Thilo.  Lipsise,  1823. 
8vo. 

A  copious  collection  of  the  Apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  given,  with  English  translations,  in  the  learned  Mr. 
Jones's  work,  entitled,  "  A  new  and  full  Method  of  settling 
the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  New  Testament.  By  the  Rev. 
Jeremiah  Jones  ; "  first  published  in  1726,  two  years  after  the 
death  of  the  author,  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one.  A 
new  edition  issued  from  the  Clarendon  press  at  Oxford  in  1798, 
and  another  in  1827.  This  is  a  most  elaborate  work,  and  most 
valuable  for  the  time  when  it  was  published  ;  but  a  new  work 
on  the  Canon,  adapted  to  our  times,  has  become  a  great  deside- 
ratum, in  consequence  of  the  extensive  and  varied  information 
which  has  been  since  obtained  on  this  subject.  From  Mr. 
Jones's  work,  Mr.  W.  Hone  extracted,  without  acknowledg- 
ment, his  publication,  entitled.  The  Apocryphal  New  Testament, 
London,  1820-21.  8vo.,  dividing  it  into  verses  similar  to  those 
in  our  modern  Bibles  ;  with  the  view,  no  doubt,  by  giving  a 
similar  appearance  to  those  ridiculous  legends,  of  reflecting  on 
the  sacred  originals  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which, 
however,  it  is  well  known,  contain  no  such  divisions.  But  the 
most  complete  collection  of  the  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  New 
Testament  is  the  following : — 

Codex  Apocryphus  Novi  Testamenti  e  libris  editis  et  manuscrip- 
tis,  maxime  Gallicanis  Germanicis  et  Italicis  collectus,  re- 
censitus,  notisque  et  prolegomenis  illustratus,  opera  et  studio 
JoHANNis  Caroli  Thilo.     Tom.  I.     Leipsiae,  1832.     8vo. 

bb2 
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The  Prolegomena,  which  treat  on  the  collations,  editions,  and  ver- 
sions, of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  "  are  succeeded  by  the 
History  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter,  in  Arabic  and  Latin ;  the 
Gospel  of  the  Saviour's  Infancy,  also  in  Arabic  and  Latin  ;  the 
Protevangelion  of  James,  and  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  the 
Israelite,  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  the  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of 
Mary,  and  the  History  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary  and  of  the 
Saviour,  in  Latin ;  the  Gospel  of  Marcion,  collected  by  Dr. 
Augustus  Hahn,  from  ancient  documents,  in  Greek  ;  the  Gospel 
of  Nicodemus,  in  Greek  and  Latin  ;  a  Narrative  of  the  Appre- 
hension and  Death  of  Pilate,  in  Greek ;  a  collation  of  the 
manuscript  of  the  mutilated  and  altered  Gospel  of  John  (which 
is  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  the  Templars  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem  at  Paris,)  with  Griesbach's  text.  So  numerous  are 
the  alterations,  &c.  in  this  Gospel,  that  Dr.  Thilo  considers  it 
altogether  as  an  apocryphal  writing,  and  has  therefore  given  it 
a  place  in  his  collection  of  the  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  volume  closes  with  an  Apocryphal  Book  of 
the  Apostle  John,  in  Latin,  which  abounds  with  Gnostic 
notions.  Various  readings  and  notes  are  placed,  throughout,  at 
the  foot  of  each  page :  and,  besides  the  general  prolegomena, 
there  is  much  curious  prefatory  matter  relative  to  several  of  the 
pieces  here  printed.  Dr.  Thilo  has  discharged  his  arduous 
duties  as  editor,  with  equal  industry  and  ability." — Home's 
Introduction.     Bib.  Index,  p.  141,  7th  Ed.] — Tr. 

§  244.  The  Hebraizing  Greek  style,  as  has  been 
ah'eady  observed,  generally  prevails  throughout  the 
apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Testament.  These 
writings  are  therefore  of  the  greatest  use,  next  to 
the  Septuagint  version,  for  aiding  the  acquisition  of 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament 
Greek.  As  the  Alexandrian  Jew,  Philo,  philoso- 
phized on  the  objects  of  the  Jewish  religion  in 
the  Judseo-Alexandrine  dialect,  his  works  are  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  have  been  already  applied  to 
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that  purpose,  with  the  best  results,  by  the  learned 
Carpzov,  Losner,  Klihn,  and  others. 

Flavins  Josephus,  the  historian,  laboured  to  write 
elegant  Greek,  and  to  imitate  the  Greek  profane 
writers  in  the  form  of  his  periods,  as  well  as  his 
entire  phraseology.  He  could  not,  however,  alto- 
gether avoid  the  common  Judaeo-Greek  mode  of 
expression  in  uttering  his  sentiments,  at  least  in 
such  passages  of  his  works  as  treat  of  the  religious 
objects,  manners,  customs,  and  sects  of  his  own 
countrymen.  Krebs,  Kypke,  Schleusner,  and  others, 
have  therefore  been  very  happy  in  their  elucidations 
of  many  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  from  his 
writings. 

JoH.  Benedict  Carpzovii  Exercitationes  in  Pauli  Epistolam 
ad  Hebraeos,  ex  Philone  Alexandrine.  Helmstad,  1750. 
8vo. 

Stricturae    in    Epistolam   Pauli  ad 

Romanes.     Adspersi  subinde   sunt  flores  ex  Philone  Alex- 
drino.     2d  Ed.     Helms.  1758.     8vo. 

Christ.  Frid.  Loesneri  Observationes  ad  Nov.  Test,  e 
Philone  Alexandrino.     Lips.  1777.     8vo. 

A.  F,  KiJHNii  Spicilegium  Loesneri  Observationum  in  N.  T.  e 
Philone.     Lips.  1788.     8vo. 

[Jo.  Bapt.  Ottii  Spicilegium,  s.  excerpta  ex  Flav.  Josepho, 
ad  Novi  T.  illustrationem,  cura  Sigeb.  Havercampi.  Ludg. 
Bat.  1741.     Svo. 

Georg.  David  Kypke,  Observ.  Sacrae  in  N.  F.  libros  ex  auc- 
toribus  potissimum  Grascis  et  antiquitatibus.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Wrateslav.  1755.]— H. 

Job.  Tob.  Krebsii  Observationes  in  N.  Test,  e  Flavio  Jose- 
pho.    Lips.  1755.     Svo. 
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Krebs  also,  in  his  Novum  Lexicon  Graeco-Latinem  N.  T.  Christ. 
Schoettgenii  locupletatum,  Lips.  1765,  8vo.,  applied  many  pas- 
sages from  Josephus  to  the  determination  of  the  sense  of  words 
in  the  New  Testament,  but  this  has  been  accomplished  with  a 
greater  degree  of  judgment  as  well  as  industry  by  Schleusner, 
in  his  inestimable  work — 

Novum  Lexicon  graeco-latinum  in  Novum  Testamentum  con- 
gessit  et  variis  observationibus  philologicis  illustravit  Joh. 
Frid.  Schleusner,     Lipsiae,  1792.     2  vols.   8vo. 

[2d  Ed.  1801  ;  3d  Ed.  1818— reprinted,  Edinburgh  1814,  and 
Glasgow  1817,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  and  Glasgow,  1824,  1  vol. 
4to.,  and  2  vols.  8vo. 

To  this  may  be  added  : — 

Lexicon  Manuale  Grseco-Latinum  in  Libros  Novi  Testamenti, 
auctore  Carolo  Gottlieb  Bretschneider.  Lipsiae,  1824. 
Editio  secunda,  auctior  et  emendatior.     Lipsiae,  1829. 

This  valuable  Lexicon  is  remarkable  for  the  numerous  illustra- 
tions drawn  from  the  Septuagint,  and  Apocryphal  books,  both 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  For  the  other  Lexicons,  I 
must  refer  to  Mr.  Home's  Introduction.  Bib.  App.  pp.  179  — 
200.]— Tr. 

§  245.  The  Talmudical  and  Rabbinical  writings 
are  not  all  of  equal  utility  in  investigating  the  icsiis 
loquendi  of  the  New  Testament.  They  must,  there- 
fore, be  distinguished,  as  has  been  already  in  some 
measure  done,  into  ancient  and  modern.  There 
are  but  few  remains  extant  of  Rabbinical  writings 
so  ancient  as  the  time  of  Christ ;  and  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  language  which  then  prevailed 
in  Palestine  only  from  the  Chaldee  Paraphrases 
of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  the  Jerusalem 
Targum.  The  Talmudical  language  has  hitherto 
been  of  little  benefit,  and  the  modern  Rabbinical, 
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of  the  tenth  and  following  centuries,  ought  to  have 
been  more  sparingly  used  in  discovering  the  sense 
of  the  New  Testament  than  it  has  actually  been 
by  some  distinguished  writers,  such  as  Lightfoot,' 
Schoettgen,^  Meuschen,^  and  even  Wetstein.* 

1.  JoH.  LiGHTFooTi  Horae  Hebraicae  et  Talmudicae  in  N.  T. 
operum  edit.  ii.  Frankfort,  1699.  2  vols.  fol.  Vol.  II. 
p.  483—940. 

2.  Christ.  Schoetgenii  Horse  Hebraicae  et  Talmudicae  in 
Universum  N.  T.  Dresden  and  Leipsig,  1733,  1742. 
2  vols.     4to. 

3.  J.  Gerh.  Meuschen,  Novum  T.  ex  Talmude  et  antiquita- 
tibus  Hebraeorum  illustratum,  curis  Balth.  Scheidii,  Jo.  Andr. 
Danzii  et  Jac.  Rhenferdi  editum  una  cum  suis  propriis 
dissertationibus.     Lips.  1736.     4to. 

4.  J.  J.  Wetstenii,  Annot.  in  N.  T. 

[The  quotations  from  Jewish  writings  applied  by  modern  writers, 
such  as  Eichhorn,  in  his  Commentarius  in  Apocalypsin,  to  the 
real  or  imaginary  illustration  of  the  New  Testament,  are  prin- 
cipally taken  and  copied,  together  with  their  Latin  translations, 
from  these  authors,  as  also  from  Drusius,  De  Capellen,  and 
Grotius.] — Heringa. 

§  246.  Several  of  the  ancient  Fathers  apphed 
themselves,  in  a  most  praiseworthy  manner,  to  the 
investigation  of  the  usage  of  words  in  the  New 
Testament.  In  order,  however,  to  occasion  no 
unnecessary  trouble  to  future  interpreters  in  seek- 
ing for  helps  to  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  they  should 
learn  what  particular  Fathers  they  ought  to  con- 
sult, and  hozv  they  should  consult  them. 

1.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church  were  originally 
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either  Jews,  or  Pagans.  The  learned  Jews  brought 
with  them  into  the  christian  religion  which  they 
had  embraced,  their  own  Midraschim,  and  an 
extravagant  passion  for  allegorical  interpretation.* 
Those  who  had  been  pagans  had  no  knowledge, 
or  at  least  scarcely  any,  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  were  novices  even  in  the  use  of  the  Greek 
Bible,  which  they  treated  nearly  as  they  did  the 
works  of  profane  Greek  writers;  and  on  this  very 
account  explained  it,  sometimes  in  one  way,  some- 
times in  another,  according  to  circumstances.  There 
are,  therefore,  extant  but  few  writings  of  those 
Fathers,  in  whose  guidance  we  can  venture  to  pace 
unHmited  confidence ;  but  whose  works  we  must 
regard  merely  as  archives, — as  a  collection  of  testi- 
monies to  the  ancient  mode  of  interpretation, ^from 
which  we  may  with  much  caution  select  the  most 
probable.  The  best  of  the  ancient  interpreters  are, 
Origen,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Theodoret,  and  Theo- 
phylact.  The  two  last  have  made  compilations 
from  the  writings  of  the  others,  and  combined  such 
parts  as  they  thought  proper. 


*  What  the  author  says  of  the  addiction  of  many  of  the  Fathers 
to  allegorical  interpretations  of  Scripture  is  very  true  ;  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  this  mode  of  treating  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  of 
Jewish  origin.  But  I  do  not  know  how  he  can  represent  these 
Fathers  as  native  Jews.  They  were  either  of  heathen  extraction, 
or  born  of  christian  parents.  This  subject  is,  throughout,  super- 
ficially and  inaccurately  treated.  We  shoukl  prefer  referring 
beginners  to  Ernesti's  Institut.  Part  II.  (III.  of  Ammon's. 
Edition,)  ch.  ix.  i^§  1  —  30. — Heringa. 


ir 
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2.  Now  as  to  the  question,  hozo  we  are  to  make 
use  of  their  exegetical  writings  ? 

(].)  They  serve,  in  the  first  place,  to  acquaint 
us,  how  they  themselves  understood  and 
interpreted  various  passages  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. But  here,  especially  in  regard  to 
Origen,  we  must  distinguish  the  grammati- 
cal interpretation,  of  which  he  has  furnished 
many  happy  examples,  from  the  allegorical, 

in  which  he  was  too  much  inclined  to  in- 
t 

^,     dulge.      Erasmus   examined   this   Father's 

writings  with  great  diligence,  and  made  use 

of  them  for  explaining  the  New  Testament, 

'     •^      in   which  he  has  been   followed   by  many 

\l  interpreters. 

/(B.)  In  the  second  place,  they  serve  to  eluci- 
date the  signification  of  Greek  words,  as  they 
make  mention  so  often  in  their  writings  of 
the  rehgious  and  moral  objects,  and  of  other 
things  and  events,  which  occur  in  the  New 
Testament.  Considered  in  this  respect, 
much  remains  to  employ  the  labours  of 
future  interpreters. 

Observation. — Few  of  the  clergy  can  make  use  of  the  Catence 
Patrum,  particularly  those  who  are  removed  from  the  vici- 
nity of  extensive  libraries.  It  were,  therefore,  to  be  wished, 
that  a  selection  from  these  catence  were  published  in  a  cheap 
edition. 

[Even  those  who  can  obtain  good  editions  of  Origen,  Chrysos- 
tom,  Theodoret,  and  Theophylact,  would  do  well  also  to  pro- 
cure these  concatenated  extracts  from  divers  of  the  Fathers. 
Compare  '  Observationes  de  catenis  Patrum  Grajcorum  in 
Novum    Testamentum,     quas,    sub     pricsidio    Johunn.    Aug. 
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Noesselt,  def.  auctor  Jo.  Frid.  Sigism.  Augustin.  Halse 
Magd.  1762.  4to. ;  also  Ernesti  Instit.  interpr.  N.  T.  Part  II. 
(Ammon's  edition,  Part  III.)  cap.  ix.  §  23 ;  and  Noesselt's 
Anweisung,  u.  s.  w.  §  419.  421.] — Heringa. 

§  247.  For  the  Exegesis  of  the  New  Testament 
there  have  been  also  compiled  Glosses,  or  brief 
illustrations ;  also  Scholia,  that  is,  short,  but  still 
somewhat  more  ample  elucidations  than  the  glosses. 
Many  of  these  will  be  found  in  the  celebrated 
Glossaritwi  Magnum  of  Hesychius ;  but  as  all  that 
is  contained  in  this  expensive  work  is  not  adapted 
to  the  use  of  the  interpreter  of  Scripture,  extracts 
therefrom  have  been  published  by  Alberti  and 
Ernesti. 

1.  Hesychii  Lexicon,  cum  notis  doctorum  virorum  integris, 
vel  editis  antehac,  vel  ineditis,  ex  autographis,  partim  recen- 
suit,  partim  primum  edidit,  suasque  animadversiones  perpe- 
tuas  adjecit,  Joann.  Alberti,  cum  ejusdem  Prolegom.  et 
adparatu  Hesychiano.  Fol.  Tom.  I.  Lugd.  Bat.  1746. 
Tom.  II.  cum  przef.  et  auctario  emendationum  Dav.  Ruhn- 
kenii,  ibid.  1766.]— H. 

Glossarium  Gra^cum  in  sacros  Novi  Testamenti  libros,  primus 
edidit,  notisque  illustravit  Joan.  Alberti.  Lugd.  Bat. 
1735.     8vo. 

Glossse  Sacra?  Hesychii  Grsece.  Excerpsit,  emendavit,  notis- 
que  illustravit  Jo.  Christ.  Gottlieb  Ernesti.  Lips.  1785. 
8vo. 

We  have  a  similar  work  by  this  last  learned  divine,  compiled 
from  the  Glosses  of  Suidas  and  Phavorinus,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered an  excellent  aid  to  the  explanation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

SuidaB  et  Phovorini  Glossae  sacrae.  Grjaece.  Cum  spicilegio 
gloss.  SS.  Hesychii  et  Etymol.  magni  congessit,  emendavit  ct 
notis  illustravit  Jo.  Christ.  Gottl.  Ernesti.  Lips. 
1786.     8vo. 
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The  learned  Ernesti,  whose  acquaintance  with  such  works  was  so 
very  profound,  has  also  left  a  valuable  treatise  on  the  right  use 
of  glossaries  in  general : — 

Jo.  Aug.  Ernesti,  Prolusio  de  Glossariorum  Graecorum  vera 
indole  et  recto  usu  in  interpretatione  [Lips.  1742.  Repetita 
in  Vol.  I.  Hesychii  Albertini  et  denuo  inserta  in  ejus  Opus- 
cula  varii  argumenli  ed.  a  Theod.  Frid.  Stange.  Lips. 
1794.     8vo.] 

Here  may  be  also  mentioned, 

Chr.  F.  Matth^i  Glossaria  Grxca.  minora  et  alia  anecdota 
Grseca.     Mosquae,  1775.     4to. 

[Matthsei  has  also  published  Glosses  in  his  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Lectiones  Mos- 
quenses.     Lips.  1779.     8vo.] — H. 

See  also  what  Morus  and  his  learned  editor,  Professor  Eichstaedt, 
have  observed  on  the  use  and  advantage  of  Scholia  and 
Glossaries.  Hermeneutica  N.  T.  P.  I.  S.  I.  cap.  1. 
p.  110,  &c. 

§  248.  The  usage  and  sense  of  words  and 
phrases  in  the  New  Testament  may  be  also  fomid  by 
the  aid  of  the  Greek  profane  writers.  But  this  is  an 
undertaking  which  requires  great  caution  ;  for  there 
are  many  Greek  words  which  among  profane  writers 
are  used  in  a  signification,  which,  if  not  altogether 
different,  is  at  least  not  precisely  the  same  with  that 
attached  to  them  by  the  writers  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. This  is  the  case  with  all  those  words  which 
are  used  for  expressing  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
the  christian  rehgion.  And  even  when  the  essen- 
tial notion  attached  to  the  signification  of  a  word 
employed  by  the  New  Testament  writers  is  the 
same  with  that,  for  instance,  of  an  Attic  author,  yet 
its  collateral  signification  may  be  different,  and  its 
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connexion  with  other  words,  wliich  have  a  he- 
braistic  meaning,  often  give  a  pecuhar  sense  to  tlie 
phraseology  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  not  to 
be  found  among  profane  writers. 

§  249.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  these  will  be 
found  to  be  very  useful,  and  sometimes  necessary 
helps  to  the  interpreter,  if  he  will  only  attend  to 
the  following  rules  in  the  use  of  them. 

1.  Those  profane  Greek  writers  are  especially  to 
be  consulted  who  lived  not  long  before  or  after  the 
birth  of  Christ,  especially  those  who  approach 
nearest  to  the  Macedonian  dialect,  which  was  trans- 
planted into  Alexandria ;  such  as  Diodorus  Siculus. 

2.  The  prose  writers,  who  adhere  in  their  works 
to  the  common  mode  of  speaking  and  writing,  can 
be  used  with  more  advantage  than  the  poets,  who 
are  too  much  addicted  to  tropes  and  other  figures  of 
rhetoric. 

3.  When  a  passage  from  a  Greek  author  is  to  be 
applied  with  success  to  the  illustration  of  the  New 
Testament,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consult  its  con- 
text. The  result  will  often  end  in  the  discovery, 
that  the  sense  of  the  profane  writer  was  altogether 
different  from  that  which  the  sound  of  the  words 
seemed  to  denote. 

These  cautions  are  to  be  also  borne  in  mind  in 
the  critical  use  of  the  following  ancient  works,  the 
authors  of  which  have  attempted,  after  Grotius  and 
other  learned  men,  to  apply  the  Greek  profane 
writers  to  the  illustration  of  the  New  Testament. 
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[JoANN.  DouGTvEi  Analecta  Sacra,  et  Norton!  Knatchbul 
Animadversiones  in  libros  N.  T.  2d  Ed.  Amsterdam, 
1694.     8vo. 

Jo.   Pric^i  Commmentarii  in  varies  N.   T.  libros.     London, 

1660.     fol.  Inserti  Criticorum  S.    Vol.  VI.  VII. 
Lamb.  Bos,  Exercitationes  philologicas,  in  quibus  Novi  F.  loca 

nonnulla  e  profanis  maxime  auctoribus  Graecis  illustrantur. 

2d  Ed.     Fran.  1713.     8vo. 
Observationes  miscellanese  ad  qugedam  loca  N.  T. 

et  exterorum  scriptorum  Graecorum.     Fran.  1707.    8vo. 

JoH.  Frid.  Hombergk,  Parerga  sacra,  sen  observationes  quae- 
dam  ad  N.  T.     Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1712.     4to.]— H. 

Georg.  Raphelii  Annotationes  in  sacram  scripturam  ex 
Xenophonte,  Polybio,  Arriano  et  Herodoto  collectae.  2d 
Ed.  (e  tribus  libellis  separatim,  a.  1709.  1715.  1731.  editis 
confecta.)     Lugd.  Bat.  1747.     2  vols.     Svo. 

Jacobi  Elsner,  Observationes  sacrse  in  Novi  Foederis  libros, 
quibus  plura  librorum  illorum  loca  ex  auctoribus  potissi- 
mum  Grsecis  et  antiquitate  exponuntur  et  illustrantur. 
2  vols.  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1720,  1728.  8vo.  [Also  bis 
Commentarius  critico-philologicus  in  Evangel.  Matth.  et 
Marci.  Zwollte  et  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1767—1773.  3  vols. 
4  to. 

Jo.  Alberti  Observationes  philologicse  in  sacros  novi  foederis 
libros.     Ludg.  Bat.  1725.     8vo. 

Frid.  Lud.  Abresch,  Adnotationes  ad  qusedam  loca  N.  T. 
adjecta  Animadversionibus  ad  jEschylum.  Mediob.  1743. 
Svo. 

Eli-e  Palairet,  Observationes  philologico  -  criticjE  in  sacros 
novi  foederis  libros,  quorum  plurima  loca  ex  auctoribus, 
potissimum  Grsecis,  exponuntur,  illustrantur,  vindicantur. 
Lugd.  Bat.  1752.     8vo. 

Specimen   exercitationum    philologico-criti- 

carum  in  sacros  novi  foederis  libros.     Lond.   1755.     8vo.] 
— H. 

Georg.  David  Kypke,  Observationes  sacrae  in  novi  foederis 
libros.     Wratisl.  1755.     2  vols.     Svo. 
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Casp.  Frid.  MiJNTHE,  Obsen'ationes  pliilologicae  in  sacros 
N.  T.  libros  ex  Diodoro  Siculo  collectse.  Hafn.  et  Lips. 
1755.     8vo. 

[LuD.  Casp.  Valekenaerii  Schediasma,  specimen  exliibens 
adnotationum  criticarum,  in  loca  qu»dam  librorum  sacro- 
rum  novi  foederis.  Adj actum  Hemsterhusii  et  Valekenarii 
Orationibus.     Lugd.  Bat.  1/84.     Svo.] — H. 

On  the  use  of  the  Greek  particles  in  the  New 
Testament,  see — 

Lambertus  Bos,  De  particulis  Graecis,  and  his  Excercitationes 
philologicae.    2d  improved  edition.     Frankfort,  1713. 

[Henr.  Hoogeveen,  Doctrina  particulanim  linguae  Gnecae. 
Lugd.  Bat.  1769.     2  vols,   4to.]— H. 

As  there  are,  in  the  old  Glossaries  and  Lexicons, 
places  of  the  New  Testament  illustrated  from  pro- 
fane writers,  future  interpreters  should  learn  some 
rules  of  caution  in  this  department.  Ernesti  has 
furnished  us  with  a  very  instructive  treatise  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject,  in  his — 

Epistola  ad  J.  F.  Schleusnerum  de  Suidae  lexicographi  usu  ad 
crisin  et  interpretationem  librorum  sacrorum.  Lips.  1784. 
8vo. 


§  250.  As  the  most  civilized  nations,  in  order 
to  pursue  laws  of  thinking  uniform  and  rational  in 
their  nature,  must  also  make  use  of  similar  com- 
binations of  words  for  expressing  their  thoughts, 
there  may  be  observed  a  certain  analogy  of  human 
language,  which  is  frequently  an  excellent  help  in  in- 
vestigating the  sense  of  a  difficult  passage.  Ernesti 
has  already  made  this  observation  ;  but  Morus  has 
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entered  more  fully  into  the  subject  in  his  Herme- 
neutica  N.  T.  p.  179,  &c.  e.g.  Rom.  vii.  14,  com- 
pared with  the  Latin  phrase,  venditus  sub  peccatum 
seu  in  lieccati  dominium.  And  Mr.  Eichstaedt,  in 
Mori  Hermeneutica  N.  T.,  refers,  together  with 
many  other  examples,  to  1  Cor.  iii.  15,  compared 
with  the  words  of  Livy,  xxii.  35,  where  it  is  said  of 
an  individual, — P7'ope  ainbustus  evasit. 

It  is  a  fault  in  the  interpreter  to  commence  with 
seeking  the  aid  of  profane  writers  without  first  con- 
sulting the  native  Jewish  Syro-Chaldean,  or  even 
the  Greek  translators  of  the  Old  Testament.  This 
fault  is  often  founded  in  the  desire  of  making  a 
display  of  Greek  erudition.  Although  no  positive 
hermeneutical  rules  can  be  here  given  as  to  the 
order  in  which  such  aids  are  to  be  applied  to  each 
difficult  passage  separately,  the  following  seems  the 
most  reasonable,  and  the  most  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject : — 

When  a  proper  use  has  been  made  of  the  pa- 
rallelism of  the  New  Testament,  the  next  step 
should  be  to  consult — 1.  The  Syro-Chaldee  version 
of  the  Hebrew ;  2.  The  Alexandrine  Greek  version, 
and   the   fragments   of  Aquila,    Theodotion,    &c. ; 

3.  The  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Old  Testament; 

4.  Philo  and  Josephus  ;  5.  The  Pseudepigraphal 
Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  6.  The 
Rabbinical  writings;  7.  Ancient  Versions  of  the 
New  Testament,  for  instance,  the  Latin  ;  8.  Glossa- 
ries and  Lexicons  of  the  Old  Testament ;  9.  Profane 
writers;   10.  The  analogy  of  languages. 
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§  251.  This  analogy  of  languages  must,  how- 
ever, be  applied  with  great  caution  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Bible. 

1.  It  does  not  depend  on  the  similarity  of  sound 
in  single  words,  but  on  the  resemblance  of  the 
whole  expression  of  an  idea  or  sentiment. 

2.  It  should  be  observed  whether  a  peculiar 
phrase  may  not  have  been  transplanted  from  one 
language  to  another  by  intercourse  or  from  books  ; 
as  in  this  case  there  is  but  an  imitation  or  borrow- 
ing of  words,  but  no  analogy  of  language. 

3.  There  ought  to  be  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
both  languages,  in  order  to  be  able  accurately  to 
judge  of  the  resemblance  between  combinations 
of  words  and  the  signification  of  both. 

4.  Recourse  should  be  had  to  the  aid  of  this, 
only  when  the  other  nearer  and  better  helps,  above 
mentioned,  for  the  investigation  of  the  sense  have 
been  already  used, — above  all,  the  Parallelism  of 
the  New  Testament. 

Morus,  Hermeneutica,  N.  T.,  p.  1G8. 


III. 

Of  Parallelism,  &c.  as  the  moans  of  determining  both  the  Usage  and 
the  true  Sense  of  Words. 

§  252.  One  of  the  best  aids  for  the  investigation 
of  the  usage  of  words,  and  ascertaining  their  possible 
meaning,  but  without,  at  the  same  time,  determin- 
ing the  only  real  sense  of  an  author,  is  verbal  and 
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REAL  PARALLELISM.  The  general  principles  already 
laid  down,  supra,  §  35,  on  the  use  of  parallelism  in 
general,  are  equally  applicable  here ;  but  some 
additional  rules  will  be  also  requisite.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  first  place  to  be  remembered  that 
parallel  passages  are  only  to  be  consulted  when 
the  sense  of  a  passage  is  not  otherwise  clear,  or 
cannot  be  discovered,  or  at  least  proved,  without 
their  aid. 

1.  As  every  [correct]  writer  is  accustomed  to  use 
his  words  in  one  and  the  same  sense,  in  treating 
of  the  same  subject,  so,  in  interpreting  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  a  difficult  passage  of  an 
evangelist  or  apostle  is  best  explained  by  a  com- 
parison of  parallel  passages  in  his  own  writings. 
The  meaning  of  Paul's  phraseology,  for  instance, 
is  to  be  determined  by  a  comparison  with  his 
own  Epistles,  and  that  of  John  by  a  comparison 
with  his. 

2.  Next  follow  parallel  passages  from  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  in  general.  But  the  proxi- 
mate is  here  to  be  distinguished  from  the  remote 
verbal  parallelism. 

3.  If  a  word  is  to  be  explained  in  a  passage  which 
relates  to  religious  dogmas  or  divine  worship  in 
general,  or  to  the  history  of  the  Israelitish  Church 
and  such  objects,  parallel  passages  are  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
especially  in  the  Greek  Translation  and  the  Apo- 
crypha. The  same  direction  applies  in  the  case  of 
the  morals,  duties,  and   laws,  which  occur  in  the 

c  c 
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Old  Testament,  and  which  are  often  referred  to  in 
the  New. 

4.  But  if  the  objects  expressed  pertain  to  matters 
of  common  hfe,  to  general  history,  to  the  customs, 
manners,  laws,  and  circumstances  of  other  nations, 
and  not  of  the  Israehtes, — in  passages  of  this  kind, 
the  Greek  profane  writers  (as  has  been  already 
said)  are  to  be  compared. 

5.  In  words  and  passages  which  refer  to  truths 
which  are  exclusively  peculiar  to  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  and  the  apostles,  the  Greek  profane  writers 
have  no  authority  whatever  in  judging  of  their 
sense. 

6.  In  the  selection  of  parallel  passages,  attention 
should  be  specially  paid  to  the  following  points  : — 

(1.)  Such  passages  of  Scripture  should  be 
sought  out  as  contain  the  same  expression 
with  something  additional,  suppose  it  were 
but  an  adjective,  from  vv^hich  some  light  may 
be  thrown  on  the  principal  word. 

(2.)  If  a  noun  is  to  be  explained,  look  for 
some  passages  in  which  there  occurs,  in  a 
similar  connection,  a  verb  or  adjective  de- 
rived from  the  same  root,  and  vice  versa. 
For  instance,  cKXoyr],  2  Pet.  i.  10,  compared 
with  1  Pet.  ii.  4.  Also  ver.  9,  with  1  Pet. 
i.  l.[2.]  This  rule  is  thus  briefly  expressed  : 
compare  the  conjugata. 

(3.)  Seek  for  passages  wherein  the  same  word 
occurs  accompanied  by  a  synonym,  by  which 
the  more  obscure  word  may  be  somewhat 
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elucidated.  2  Cor.  iv.  10,  compared  with 
ver.  11. 
(4.)  Still  better  is  that  parallel  passage,  wherein 
some  kind  of  explanation  is  added,  as  Matt. 
i.  20,  compared  with  Luke  i.  35. 
(5.)  Passages  may  be  also  compared,  in  which 
the  same  word  occurs  in  conjunction  with 
an  antithetical  expression :  as  James  i.  15, 
"  Si?7.  brmgeth  forth  death" — does  this  mean 
the  death  of  the  body  ?  By  a  comparison 
with  Romans  vi.  23,  it  will  be  evident,  from 
the  antithesis  in  that  verse,  namely,  eternal 
life  or  salvation,  that  death  means  punish- 
ment in  general.  "  Sin  draws  down  its  own 
punishment." 
(6.)  The  following  cautions  are  to  be  observed 
in  the  use  of  parallelism  : 

The  attention  should  be  directed  not  only 
to  the  comparison  of  single  words,  but  of 
whole  phrases. 

Those  passages  should  not  be  compared 
in  which  words  occur  with  different  signifi- 
cations. 

Parallel  passages  are  not  to  be  sought 
for  in  translations,  as  is  often  done  in 
Luther's  Bible,  with  the  help  of  the  Con- 
cordances which  have  been  compiled  for 
its  use. 

§  253.  The  rules  for  the  use  of  the  parallelism  of 
members  may  be  often  applied  to  the  explanation 

c  c  2 
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of  the  New  Testament;*  but  chiefly  m  the  case 
of  the  following  and  similar  passages  : — 

1.  When  such  poetical  pieces  are  cited  from  the 
Psalms  and  Prophets  as  Luke  iv.  18. 

2.  In  such  prophetic  prayers  and  songs  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  as  are  clothed  in  the  language  of 
poetry  :  as,  Luke  i.  13,  &c. ;  ver.  30,  &c. ;  ver.  47  ; 
ver.  68,  &c.  et  sqq.    Luke  ii.  28. 

The  same  rules  are  to  be  applied  to  this  poeti- 
cal parallelism,  which  have  been  already  given  in 
the  introduction  to  the  explanation  of  the  poetical 
books  and  passages  of  the  Old  Testament :  supra, 
§162. 

Jo.  Frid.  Schleusneri   Disputatio  de  parallelismo  membro- 
rum,  egregio  interpretationis  subsidio.     Lips.  1781.     4to. 

§  254.  The  same  subject  is  often  repeated  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  whether  it  relates  to  faith 
or  morals,  history,  prophecy,  or  its  fulfilment. 
Now,  from  comparing  passages  of  this  kind,  which 
relate  to  one  and  the  same  object,  arises  the  real 
parallelism.  Thus,  as  from  the  origin  of  the  human 
race  to  the  times  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  there 
is  found  a  constant  progress  (although  proceeding 
through  a  variety  of  changes)  to  an  increasing 
knowledge  in  the  truths  of  religion,  and  to  greater 
purity  of  moral  principles,  so  is  there — 


*  The  late  Bishop  of  Limerick  (Dr.  Jebb)  has  given  some  happy- 
illustrations  of  this  in  his  Sacred  Literature.  London,  1820. 
— Tr. 
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1.  An  important  distinction  to  be  observed  be- 
tween the  proximate  and  the  remote  parallelism. 
The  doctrine  of  Jesus  is  its  own  best  interpreter. 
The  doctrine  of  Paul  may  be  determined  with  most 
certainty  from  his  own  writings,  and  each  of  his 
Epistles  furnishes,  in  respect  to  certain  subjects, 
obvious  parallel  passages  which  are  to  be  considered 
among  the  most  proximate  of  all.  The  same  will 
apply  to  the  writings  of  John. 

The  truths  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  be  well 
explained  from  passages  of  the  Old,  although  they 
treat  generally  of  the  same  subject  matter ;  for 
these  last  are  too  remote,  in  consequence  of  the 
time  and  the  modes  of  thinking.  They  also  con- 
tain religious  dogmas,  but  more  imperfectly  ex- 
pressed, more  addressed  to  the  senses,  clothed  in 
more  figurative  language. 

2.  A  passage  in  which  a  doctrine  is  fully  expressed 
is,  in  this  comparison,  to  be  preferred  to  one  in 
which  the  same  truth  is  briefly  and  incidentally 
referred  to. 

3.  When  several  of  the  sacred  writers  relate  the 
same  history,  as,  for  instance,  the  four  evangelists, 
they  are  specially  to  be  compared  with  each  other, 
as  often  as  necessity  requires. 

4.  As,  agreeably  to  the  doctrines  taught  by  Jesus 
and  his  apostles,  at  least  the  principal  predictions 
of  the  prophets,  concerning  the  universal  and  ever- 
lasting kingdom  of  God,  were  fulfilled  in  the  times 
of  the  New  Testament,  an  obscure  prediction  of 
this  nature  may  be  illustrated  by  the  light  of  New 
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Testament  truth.  Only  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
this  clearer  knowledge  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
believers  under  the  old  dispensation ;  for  one  and 
the  same  thing  may  be  spoken  of  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  although  the  prophets  and  their 
contemporaries  had  not  the  same  conceptions  re- 
specting it,  as  Jesus  and  the  apostles  formed  by 
reason  of  their  superior  knowledge. 

5.  When  the  real  parallelism  is  used  as  a  help 
to  interpretation,  the  interpreter  must  show  that 
one  and  the  same  subject-matter  is  referred  to  in 
both  cases.  This  is  to  be  ascertained  partly  from 
the  scope  of  both  writers,  partly  from  the  fact  of 
the  same  properties  and  powers  being  ascribed  to 
one  and  the  same  subject,  and  such  like. 

When  several  predicates  are  applied,  or  different 
operations  ascribed,  in  any  passage,  to  the  same  sub- 
ject, various  parallel  passages  should  be  sought  for, 
as  every  thing  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
difficult  passage  cannot  be  deduced  from  one  only. 

^  255.  A  few  observations  are  here  required  re- 
specting the  application  of  the  context  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  in  addition 
to  the  rules  laid  down.  Part  I.  §  34. 

1.  The  writings  of  the  evangelists  are  to  be 
considered  as  a  collection  of  separate  events  and 
sayings  of  Jesus,  in  which  neither  the  strict  order 
of  time  nor  of  events  is  observed.  In  many  pas- 
sages, therefore,  no  very  close  or  intimate  connection 
is  to  be  expected  between  the  various  events  and 
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discourses  which  follow  each  other ;  they  stand, 
however,  in  a  remote  connection,  and  taking  their 
entire  scope  into  consideration,  form  one  connected 
whole. 

2.  The  Epistles  of  Paul  are  of  various  sorts. 
Some  are  closely  connected  by  a  methodical  ar- 
rangement, such  as  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans, 
Galatians,  and  Hebrews.  Others  relate  to  histori- 
cal facts,  and  to  special  questions  and  events,  as 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  In  this  there 
is  no  close  connection  between  the  several  parts, 
but  each  subdivision  is  wholly  dependent  on  itself, 
and  is  to  be  explained  according  to  its  individual 
connection :  as  1  Cor.  xv. 

3.  Most  of  the  shorter  epistles  of  Paul,  and  of 
the  letters  of  the  other  apostles,  consist,  for  the 
most  part,  in  unreserved  overflowings  of  the  heart, 
and  communications  of  various  instructions  and 
exhortations,  which  do  not  always  follow  each 
other  in  the  strictest  order.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  immediate  and  close  connection  to  be  looked 
for  in  many  places  between  these  detached  periods. 
Rom.  xii.  12,  &c.    Eph.  vi.    Col.  iv. 

4.  More  especially,  as  the  apostles  were  nearly  all 
illiterate  persons,  they  followed  the  usual  manner 
in  w^iich  their  thoughts  presented  themselves,  and 
were  thus  easily  induced  by  the  force  of  their  ima- 
gination, and  the  variety  of  conceptions  which  they 
wished  to  impart,  to  break  off  from  the  pursuit 
of  a  particular  idea,  and,  after  a  slight  digression, 
to  return  to  the  same  again.    In  the  interpretation. 
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therefore,  of  their  writings,  attention  should  be 
paid  to  what  has  been  already  said  respecting 
parentheses,  §  81. 

Although  Paul  was  a  learned  Jew,  he  was,  ne- 
vertheless, addicted  to  the  practice  of  introducing 
into  his  writings  frequent  and  long  parentheses, 
which  often  create  great  difficulty  in  discovering 
the  true  sense. 

See  Bauer's  Rhetorica  Paulina. 

§  256.  The  scope  of  a  writer  or  speaker  often 
requires  of  him  to  make  use  of  words  not  in  their 
usual  meaning,  but  in  another,  either  fixed  by  him- 
self, or,  at  least,  if  known,  only  made  use  of  in 
certain  cases.  The  consideration,  therefore,  of  the 
scope  of  a  writer  is  often  a  good  means  of  fixing 
the  true  sense  of  a  word  in  some  passages,  as  has 
been  already  said,  §  24.  Now,  although  the  ge- 
neral design  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles  was  to 
introduce  a  better  religion  among  mankind,  they 
could  not,  nevertheless,  invent  new  words  to  ex- 
press their  ideas,  but  were  obliged  to  employ  such 
as  were  already  in  use  ;  thence  it  follows,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  attach  new  significations  to  certain 
words,  in-  order  to  attain  their  grand  object.  The 
meaning,  therefore,  which  they  attached  to  their 
words  must  be  determined  from  the  immediate  and 
special  object  which  Jesus  and  the  apostles  had  in 
view  in  their  discourses  and  writings.  For  example, 
the  word  Bikuios  often  signifies  one  who  acts  justly 
towards  others;    but   according  to    the  usage   of 
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Paul,  when  he  speaks  of  justification,  it  has  quite  a 
different  meaning.  The  word  avayevvi]/j,evot  signi- 
fies in  Jewish  phraseology  those  heathens  who  had 
outwardly  embraced  the  Jewish  religion,  whether 
they  were  devout  or  ungodly  ;  but  in  the  language 
of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  confined  altogether  to 
the  devout  children  of  God. 

If  words  are  ambiguous,  especially  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  7rvev/j,a,  aap^,  ^cor),  &c.,  the  special 
object  of  the  speaker  or  writer  must,  in  a  great 
measure,  determine  their  signification. 

§  257.  Among  the  best  helps  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  are  to  be  reckoned 
translations,  especially  the  ancient  ones,  of  which 
the  Syriac  holds  the  first  rank,  then  the  old 
Latin,  after  which  the  Vulgate,  which  was  derived 
from  it. 

The  Syriac,  so  far  as  regards  its  language,  comes 
nearest  to  the  Babylonian,  Aramaic,  or  Palestine 
dialect,  which  Jesus  and  the  apostles  used  in  ad- 
dressing the  Hebrew  Jews.  The  knowledge  of  the 
Syriac  language  is,  on  this  account,  absolutely 
necessary  for  such  as  would  attain  to  any  degree 
of  eminence  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  Syriac  versions  are  divided  into  the 
older,  called  the  Peschito  (that  is,  genuine  or 
literal),  and  the  more  modern  [called  the  Philox- 
enian].  Sufficient  notices  of  both  for  young  di- 
vines, will  be  found  in  Hanlein's  Haudbuch,  Part 
XI.    p.    124 ;    or   the    Introduction    of  MichaeHs, 
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[translated  by  Bishop  Marsh,  or  Hug's  Introduc- 
tion.     See  Note,  p.  402,  infra.'] — ^Tr. 

[Among  the  ancient  versions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, none  is  more  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
bibhcal  student  than  the  Gothic,  which  was 
executed  in  the  fourth  century  by  Ulphilas,  or 
Wulphilas,  Bishop  of  the  Maesogoths.  He  trans- 
lated the  entire  Bible  into  the  Gothic  language,  of 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  four  Gospels  is 
preserved  in  the  celebrated  Codex  Argenteus,  at 
Upsala;  a  manuscript,  undoubtedly,  at  latest  of 
the  sixth  century.  In  addition  to  this,  the  indefa- 
tigable M.  Angelo  Mai  has  discovered  among  the 
Codices  Rescripti  in  the  Library  at  Milan,  frag- 
ments of  the  Books  of  Kings,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah, 
the  Prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  both  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philip- 
pians,  Colossians,  1st  &  2d  Thessalonians,  1st  & 
2d  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon  ;  some  of  \vhich 
have  been  already  publislied.  As  the  manuscripts 
of  this  version  are  considerably  more  ancient  than 
those  of  anv  other  of  the  early  translations  *  of  the 


*  The  circumstance  of  its  containing  the  Doxology  at  the  end 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  furnishes  a  strong  proof,  if  not  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  reading,  at  least  of  an  early  interpolation  from  some 
Greek  manuscript  which  contained  the  clause.  The  Peschito,  or 
ancient  Syriac  version,  also  has  this  clause  ;  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  whether  there  are  any  manuscripts  of  the  Syriac 
version  older  than  the  tenth  century.  Of  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  none  is  older  than  the  end  of  the  eighth  century. — 
Translator. 
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Scriptures,  and  possibly  than  any  MS. of  the  original 
Greek,  they  are  of  the  utmost  weight  in  determining 
disputed  readings ;  and  as  the  language  in  which  they 
are  written  is  the  earliest  parent  of  our  own,  this 
version  will  be  found  to  possess  a  peculiar  interest  for 
the  English  reader.  It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be 
allowed,  that  the  Codex  Argenteus  has  been,  at  a 
very  early  period,  interpolated,  in  some  instances, 
from  the  Latin  and  other  sources.] — Tr. 

The  Latin  versions  may  be  divided  into  the  old 
Latin,  and  that  executed  by  Jerome.     There  were 
in  the  second  century,  and  not  improbably  even  in 
the  first,  several  books  of  the  New  Testament  ex- 
tant in  Latin.     This  is  highly  credible  with  respect 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  the  Gospel  of 
Mark.     Those   parts   of   the  ancient   translations 
which  were  most  known  have  been  preserved  to 
our  times  by  transcription,  and  afterwards  by  the 
aid  of  the  press.     For   this   we   are   indebted  to 
Sabatier  and  Blanchini,   who  have   published  the 
parts  which  were  extant ;  and  John  Martianay  has 
also  given  to  the    world   the    old    translation   of 
Matthew's  Gospel :    Semler  has  reprinted  part   of 
these  in  his  Paraphrase.     From  a  comparison  and 
revision  of  such  ancient  translations  as  were  extant 
in  his  time,  Jerome  published  the  Latin  version  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  was  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Vulgate,  as  has  been  already 
observed  in  the  Hermeneutics  of  the  Old  Testament, 
This  revision  is  likewise  a  work  of  great  value.* 


*  See  note  at  the  end  of  this  Section,  p.  404. 
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Observation. — This  Vulgate   and  the  writings  of  Jerome  were 
the  instruments  first  employed  by  Luther  to  facilitate  the  dif- 
ficult labour  of  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  although 
they,  at  the  same  time,  led  to   numerous  errors.     This  trans- 
lation  of  Luther's,  considering  the  times,  and  the  great  defi- 
ciency of  materials  which  then  existed,  must  ever  be  considered 
as  a  masterpiece.     [The  ancient  Dutch   version  was  no  more 
than  a  literal  translation  from  Luther's  German  version  ;   but 
a  great  service  was  rendered  to  the  Dutch  Church  by  its  improve- 
ment, and  the  appointment  of  a  new  translation  by  order  of  the 
States-General  of  the  United  Netherlands,  (in  pursuance  of  a 
resolution  of  the  National  Synod,  held  at  Dort  in  1618  and 
1619,)  executed  by  qualified  persons,  and  published  some  years 
afterwards  with  valuable  marginal  references.]     [Our  own  ad- 
mirable translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  executed 
in  the  year  1611,  commonly   called   King  James's  Bible,  was 
also  done  by  different  hands  from  the  originals,  and  must  ever 
remain  a  monument  of   their    profound   learning  as   well  as 
strict  integrity.  For  a  history,  character,  and  description  of  this 
version,  the  reader   may  consult   Mr.    Home's    Introduction, 
where  he  will  also  find  an  account  of  the  other  English  trans- 
lations of  the  Bible.]     The  Latin  translation,  executed  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  by  Santis  Pagnini,  improved  by  Bene- 
dict Arias  Montanus,  and  published  in  London  in  1528,  4to, 
deserves  to  be  enumerated  among  the  best  works  of  this  kind. 
The    Latin     translation    by   Sebastian    Chatillon     (Castellio), 
[Theodore  Beza,  H.]  and  Sebastian  Schmidt,  have  also  their 
merits,  [the  first  especially  from  the  elegance  of  its  language, 
H.]     The  German  translations  of  the  New  Testament,  by  John 
David    Michaelis,    Heumann,    Bahrdt,    Rullmann,    Brentano, 
Stoltz,  [and  the  Dutch  of  Van  Hamelsveld  and  Van  Vloten, 
H.]  [and  Van  der  Palm, — Tr.]  are  all  well  known.      In  the 
translation  published   by  myself,  the  Apostolical   Epistles  are 
accompanied  by  an  explanatory  Paraphrase,  but  not  the  Gos- 
pels and  Acts.     The  translations  of  separate  books  of  the  New 
Testament   will    be   pointed   out  in  the  sequel.     [The  limits 
of  this  work  prevent  me  from  noticing  the  numerous  and  va- 
luable Latin  translations  of  the  New   Testament  which  have 
been  published  in  modern  times,  such  as  those  of  Schott,  Naebe, 
Goeschcn,  &c.  &c.] — Tk. 
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§  258.    The  general  character  of  a  good  transla- 
tion has  been  already  given.   Part  I.   p.  80.      All 
translations  should  be  clear,  close,  and  accurate,  so 
as  to  express  the  entire  sense  of  the  original.    This 
description  of  good  translations  in  general,  applies 
also  to  those  of  the  New  Testament.   But  that  trans- 
lation is  not  always  the  most  useful  to  the  interpreter 
of  this  book,  which  is  the  most  tasteful  and  elegant; 
but  that  which  comes  nearest  to  the  sense  of  the 
text  and  the  form  of  expression  of  the  author's 
sentiments,  but  without  being,  at  the  same  time, 
an   idiomatic    or  hebraizing  version.     The  former 
kind  of  translation,  indeed,  may  evince  the  hand  of 
a  master,  and  may  be  eminent  as  a  work  of  art,  but 
it  could  not  afford  the  means  even  of  conjecturing 
what  Greek  words  stood  in  the  text,  and  from  what 
Aramaic   sources   those    Greek   words   originated. 
The  latter  sort  of  version  is,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
to  be  the  servile  translation  of  a  schoolboy,  in  which 
every  word  is  counted,  but  it  is  to  be  executed  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  man  of  erudition, — who  un- 
derstood the  New  Testament  Greek,  and  the  mo- 
dern Hebrew,  or  Aramaic  dialect  of  Palestine, — could 
translate  it  from  German  or  Latin  into  Greek,  and 
this  again  into  modern  Hebrew.     Every  sentiment 
of  Jesus  and  the  apostles  should  be,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, completely  exhibited  in  the  translation,  without 
saying  more  or  less  than  the  speaker  or  writer  in- 
tended.    The    ideas    should   be    rendered   neither 
stronger  nor  weaker,  neither  more  nor  less  expres- 
sive ;    no    collateral   ideas   should   be  suffered   to 
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escape,  but  neither  should  any  be  supphed ;  and 
the  form  of  the  periods,  together  with  the  entire 
flow  of  the  expression,  should  be  followed  as  closely 
as  possible. 

According  to  these  principles  are  to  be  selected 
the  versions  which  future  interpreters  should  use  as 
aids  to  the  explanation  of  Scripture.  The  reader 
will  find  the  valuable  and  instructive  observations 
of  Griesbach  on  this  subject,  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
Eichhorn's  Repertorium,  Part  X.  He  may  also 
consult  Ernesti's  Institut.  P.  II.  Sect.  I.  §  7 — 9. 

§  259.  Of  much  less  utility  to  the  interpreter 
are  those  explanations  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
well  as  of  the  Bible  in  general,  called  Paraphrases, 
which  were  formerly  so  much  employed.  The 
occasion  which  gave  rise  to  these,  existed  in  the 
great  difficulties  which  were  found  to  impede  the 
execution  of  a  faithful  and  accurate  translation. 
The  New  Testament  abounds  in  Hebrew-Greek 
phrases,  which  cannot  be  rendered  by  the  same 
number  of  German  [or  English]  words ;  there  are 
also  many  secondary  ideas  contained  in  single  words 
which  are  not  comprised  in  single  words  in  other 
languages;  there  are  many  obscure  or  ambiguous 
biblical  phrases  which  require  to  be  illustrated 
and  made  plain  by  a  periphrasis.  This  state  of  the 
text  led  to  the  production  of  the  greater  number 
of  paraphrases ;  but  few  of  them  are  executed  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  biblical  inquirer,  who  is 
acquainted  with    the  study   of  hermeneutics,   can 
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employ  them  :  for  many  of  them  express  more  or 
less  than  the  author  intended ;  many,  in  difficult 
passages,  intermix  extraneous  ideas.    This  observa- 
tion applies  chiefly  to  the  Enghsh  divines,  such  as 
Benson,  Samuel  Clarke,  and  Whitby.   Many  are  too 
diffuse  or  too  obscure,  among  which  is  to  be  in- 
cluded Semler  in  his  Latin  Paraphrase,  who,  in  other 
respects  deserves  so  highly  for  his  historical  inter- 
pretation of  the   New  Testament.     Some  mix  up 
the  philosophic  theories  of  their  time  in  their  para- 
phrases of  the  Bible  ;  others  introduce  their  pecu- 
liar systems,  their  favourite  notions,  or  their  pious 
reflections.     On  this  account  such  expositions  are 
best  adapted  to  those  Christians  who  are  not  theolo- 
gians.   It  is  not,  however,  intended  to  detract  from 
the  merit  of  labours  of  this  sort  which  are  furnished 
with    philological,  historical,   and    other   observa- 
tions :    such  are  the  works  of  Erasmus,  with  the 
notes  of  Clericus ;  of  Hammond,  with  the  notes  of 
the  same  learned  divine  ;  of  Michaelis,  Semler,  &c. 

Desiderii  Erasmi  Roterod.  Paraphrasis  N.  T.  ex  recensione 
Jo.  Clerici  curavit  J,  F.  Siegm.  Augustin.  Berl.  1777 — 
1780.  3  vols.  8vo. 

Novum  Testamentum  Dom.  Nostri  J.  C.  ex  recensione  Vulgata, 
cum  prsef.  et  annotationibus  Henrici  Hammondii  ex  Angl. 
lingua  in  Latinum  transtulit,  suisque  animadversionibus 
illustravit  Jo.  Clericus.     Francof.  1714.    fol. 

Jo.  Dav.  Michaelis,  Paraphrasis  und  Anmerkungen  iiber  die 
Briefe  Pauli  an  die  Galaier,  Epheser,  Philipper,  Colosser, 
Timotheum,  Titus,  Philemon  [A  Paraphrase,  with  notes 
on  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  &c.]  Goett,  1750.  2d 
Ed.   -Brem.  1769.     4to. 
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Jo.  Sal.  Semleri  Paraphrasis  Evang.  Joannis.  2  vols.  Halze, 
1771,  1772.  Epist.  ad  Rom.  1709.  1  Cor.  1770.  2  Cor. 
1776.  Gal.  1779.  Epist.  Jacobi,  1781.  1  Epist.  Petr. 
1783.  2  Petr.  et  Jud.  1784.  [1  Epist.  Joann.  Rigse,  1792, 
H.]     All  8vo. 

[GoTTH.  Frangott  Zacharije  Paraphrastische  Erklaring  des 
briefs  an  die  Romer.  Goett.  1769.  der  bey  den  briefe  an 
die  Cor.  1769.  (Republished  by  J.  C.  Volbroth,  2  vols.  1784, 
1785.)  Die  briefe  an  die  Gal.  Eph.  Phil.  Col.  und  Thess. 
1770.  Heb.  1771.  Timoth.  Titus,  Philem.  1774.  Kurze 
Erklaring  der  briefe  Jac.  Petr.  Jud.  und  Johan.  1776.  All 
8vo.  H.     [Paraphrase  on  the  Apostolical  Epistles.] 


Additional  works  on  the   subjects  referred  to  in  this  Section. 
(See  pp.  362-366,  370,  382,  383). 

De  vera  natura  atque  indole  orationis  Graecse  Novi  Testamenti. 
Auctore  Henrico  Planck.     Gottingas,  1810. 

A  translation  of  this  valuable  little  work,  which  is  said  to  have 
"  exerted  a  wider  influence  in  the  critical  world  than  all  the 
ponderous  tomes  produced  during  the  centuries  of  the  Attic 
Controversy,"*  (see  p.  363,  supra),  has  appeared  in  the  2d  No. 
of  the  Biblical  Cabinet,  entitled,  "  Dissertation  on  the  true 
Nature  and  Genius  of  the  Diction  of  the  New  Testament."  By 
Henry  Planck.  Translated  by  Alexander  Simpson  Patterson. 
Edinburgh,  1833.     12mo. 

Dr.  Georg.  Benedict  Winer,  Grammatik  des  Neutestament- 
lichen  Sprachidioms,  als  sichere  Grundlage  der  Neutesta- 
mentlichei-  Exegese.     3d  Ed.     Leips.  1830. 

A  translation  of  this  inestimable  work,  with  numerous  notes,  has 
been  published  in  America,  entitled, 

A  Greek  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament,  translated  from  the 
German  of  George  Benedict  Winer,  Professor  of  Theo- 
logy at  Erlangen,  by   Moses  Stuart,  Professor  of  Sacred 

*  North  American  Review  for  July,  1826,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  106. 
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Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  and  Ed- 
ward Robinson,  Assistant  Instructor  in  the  same  depart- 
ment.    Andover,  1825.     8vo. 

This  work,  which  may  be  easily  procured  in  this  country,  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  acquisition  of  the  later  Greek,  as  exhibited 
in  the  New  Testament.  "  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
labours  of  Planck  and  Winer  have  produced  an  entire  revolu- 
tion of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  have  placed  the  character  of  it  in  a  light  so  strong 
and  definite,  that  its  general  features  can  be  no  longer  mis- 
taken or  perverted."* 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article  applied  to  the  Criticism  and 
Illustration  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Thomas  Fanshawe 
MiDDLETON,  D.D.,  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  London,  1808. 
4to.  3d  Ed.  1833.  8vo.  Edited  by  the  Reverend  Hugh 
James  Rose,  B.D. 

The  great  learning  displayed  in  this  work  is  equalled  only  by  the 
unassuming  moderation  and  christian  candour  of  the  lamented 
and  estimable  author. 

Christiani  Abrahami  Wahl,  Commentatio  de  particulae  Et  et 
Prsepositionis  Etc  apud  N.  T.  Scriptores  Usu  et  Potestate. 
Lipsiae,  1827.     8vo. 

JoH.  Aug.  Henr.  Tittmanni  de  Synonymis  in  Novo  Testa- 
mento,  Liber  I.  Adjecta  sunt  alia  ejusdem  argumenti. 
Lipsiae,  1829. — Ejusdem  Liber  secundus  post  mortem  auc- 
toris  edidit,  alia  opuscula  exegetici  argumenti  adjecit,  Gu- 
LiELMus  Becher,  A.M.     Lipsiae,  1832.     8vo. 

A  translation  of  this  learned  work  is  published  in  the  Biblical 
Cabinet,  entitled. 

Remarks  on  the  Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament.  By  John 
Henry  Tittmann,  D.D.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Craig,  M.A.     Edinburgh,  1833-34.     2  vols. 


*  Biblical  Repository,  Vol.  I.  p.  640. 
U  D 
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The  following  work  will  be  found  useful  in  aiding  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
illustration  of  the  New.     (See  pp.  370,  383,  supra.) 

Christ.  Theophili  Kuinoel,  Observationes  ad  Novum  Testa- 
mentum  ex  Libris  Apocryphis  Novi  Testamenti.  Lips. 
1794.     8vo. — Translator. 


Note  on  §  257,  pp.  393-4-5. 

The  best  Gothic  edition  of  the  Codex  Argenteus  is  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Ulfilas  Gothische  Bibel-iibersetzung,  die  alteste  Germanische 
Urkunde,  nach  Ihre'ns  Text :  mit  einer  grammatish-wort- 
lichen  Lateinischen  Uebersetzung,  und  einem  Glossar,  aus- 
gearbeitet  von  Friedrich  Karl  Fulda  ;  das  Glossar  umgear- 
beitet  von  W.  F.  H.  Reinwald  ;  und  den  Text  nach  Ihre'ns 
genauer  abschrift  der  Silbernen  Handschrift  in  Upsal,  sorg- 
faltig  berichtigt,  samt  einer  historisch-kritischen  Einleitung, 
versehen  und  herausgegeben  von  Johann  Christian  Zahn. 
Weissenfels,  1805.  4to.  [The  Gothic  Version  of  Ulphilas, 
the  most  ancient  of  German  archives,  according  to  Ihre's  text, 
with  a  literal  Latin  Translation,  and  a  Glossary  composed  by 
Frederic  Charles  Fulda,  and  the  text  according  to  Ihre's 
accurate  transcript  from  the  Silver  Manuscript  (Codex  Ar- 
genteus,) at  Upsal.  Carefully  corrected,  furnished  with  a 
historico-critical  Introduction,  and  edited,  by  John  Christian 
Zahn.] 

For  a  further  account  of  this  valuable  critical  edition,  see  Hug's 
Introduction. 

A  critical  edition  of  the  Peschito,  or  ancient  Syriac  version, 
seems  still  a  desideratum.  The  chief  editions  are  those  of  Wid- 
manstadt,  which  is  the  Editio  Princeps,  or  earliest  printed  edition 
of  the  Syriac  Testament;  Viennse,  1555;  4to.  Leusden  and 
Schaaf 's  (which  Michaelis  pronounced  to  be  the  very  best  edi- 
tion) ;  Lugd.  Bat.  1 708-9-1 7.  4to.  And  that  edited  by  Professor 
Lee  for  the  Bible  Society  (see  p.  348)  ;  for  the  improvement  of 
which  I  have  already  said  three  very  ancient  manuscripts  were 
collated.  Doctor  Scholz,  however,  has  pointed  out  several 
readings  in  this  edition  (see  Prologomena  to  his  revision  of  the 
New  Testament,  p.  124),  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  altered 
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from  Griesbach's  Greek  Testament  by  the  London  editor,  and  con- 
siders that  the  text  of  the  Peschito  has  been  altered  and  interpolated 
from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  which  latter  he  maintains  to  be  founded 
chiefly  on  the  Alexandrine  recension,  while  the  original  Syriac 
was  translated  from  manuscripts  of  the  Byzantine  text. 

*^*  As  to  the  manuscripts  of  this  text  (the  Byzantine,)  to  which 
I  have  referred  (p.  354,  &c.),  Dr.  Scholz  remarks,  that  the  circum- 
stance of  there  being  so  few  ancientones  now  existing  need  not  excite 
surprise,  as  they  were  worn  out  by  liturgical  use,  when  new  ones 
were  preferred  for  that  purpose ;  but  that,  from  the  care  con- 
stantly taken  in  making  exact  copies  since  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century,  no  material  alteration  could  have  since  taken  place. 
He  therefore  adopts  as  the  basis  of  his  text  the  manuscripts  of 
this  recension  written  from  the  eighth  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
which,  although  but  secondary  evidence,  he  considers  to  repre- 
sent the  common  text  of  the  three  first  centuries.  When,  how- 
ever, the  readings  of  this  recension  were  manifestly  false,  or 
improbable,*  and  repugnant  to  the  genius  and  style  of  the  writer, 
Dr.  Scholz  has  rejected  them  from  the  text,  upon  the  authority 
and  testimony  of  the  Alexandrine  manuscripts  ;  but  he  has  never 
admitted  into  the  text,  nor  even  into  his  collection  of  various 
readings  in  the  margin,  a  purely  conjectural  emendation,  f 

As  to  the  former  editions,  such  as  those  of  Erasmus,  the  Com- 
plutensian,  and  Stephens,  on  which  the  printed  textus  receptus, 
as  Elzevir  called  his  own  edition,  was  founded,  Dr.  Scholz  refers 
to  Griesbach's  Prolegomena  to  show  that  these  editions  are  of  no 
critical  value  whatever,^  in  consequence  of  our  ignorance  of  the 
materials  which  those  editors  used,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  that 
they  could  be,  at  most,  but  of  trivial  amount,  at  a  time,  too,  when 
critical  skill  in  this  department  was  but  in  its  infancy.  However, 
through  respect  for  those  editors  who  had  formerly  used  this  text, 
he  always  gives  the  several  passages  of  the  textus  receptus,  which 
he  rejects  as  false,  in  the  inner  margin,  where  he  also  places,  by 
way  of  distinction,  the  rejected  Constantinopolitan  or  Alexandrine 
readings. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  difficulties  of  the  undertaking.  Dr. 
Scholz  says  that  he  does  not  despair  of  restoring,  in  a  great 


*  Prologomena,  p.  169.      f  Ibid.  p.  169-70.     J  Ibid.  p.  25. 
D  D    2 
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measure,  the  genuine  text  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  add,  that,  although  too  much  praise  cannot  be 
given  to  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  this  noble  under- 
•taking,  there  are  very  few  passages  indeed,  among  the  various 
readings,  which  affect  the  religious  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 


Note  on  p.  395,  supra. 
If  w^e  were  certain  of  having  correct  copies  of  Jerome's  Revision 
of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  it  would  be  no  doubt  of  inestimable  value 
in  deciding  disputed  readings,  as  it  was  compared  with  Greek 
manuscripts  older  by  some  centuries  than  any  now  extant.  As 
it  is,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  preserves  many  readings 
preferable  to  those  of  the  printed  Textus  Receptus.  This  will 
be  acknowledged  by  the  advocates  of  1  John  v.  7  ;  and  if  it  were 
certain  that  Jerome  had  this  verse  in  his  own  autograph,  his 
authority  would  outweigh  that  of  all  the  existing  Greek  manu- 
scripts ;  and  the  same  observation  will  apply  to  Acts  xx.  28, 
already  referred  to.  And  here  I  cannot  avoid  making  some 
allusion  to  a  serious  error  which  Mr.  Home  has  inadvertently 
been  led  to  adopt  in  the  last  edition  of  his  invaluable  Introduc- 
tion ;  for,  having  truly  spoken  of  the  Vulgate,  as,  "  even  in  its 
present  state,  preserving  many  true  readings  where  the  modern 
Hebrew  copies  are  corrupted,"  and  as  "  leading  to  a  discovery  of 
the  readings  in  very  ancient  Greek  manuscripts,  which  existed 
prior  to  the  date  of  any  now  extant*,"  he  has  afterwards 
(evidently  misled  by  the  authority  of  another  writer -j-,  to  whose 
work  he  refers,)  undesignedly  charged  some  of  the  best  supported 
readings  in  the  Latin  Vulgate  as  "  unhallowed  additions  to  and 
subtractions  from  the  divinely-inspired  word  of  God."  The 
charge  is  not,  indeed,  brought  ostensibly  against  the  Vulgate,  but 
against  the  Rhemish  version  of  the  same,  or  the  English  transla- 
tion used  by  the  members  of  the  church  of  Rome.  But  the 
Dublin  writer  directly  charges  the  translators^,  most  unjustly,  as 


*  Vol.  II.  p.  239-40.  7th  ed. 

"i"  Brief  View  of  the  Versions  of  the  Bible  of  the  English  and 
Roman  Churches.     Dublin,  1830. 

;;|;  In  allusion  to  this  charge,  brought  by  the  Dublin  writer, 
Mr.  Home  remarks  : — "  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the 
translators  of  the  Rhemish   Testament  have  taken  various  liber- 
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I  shall  show  in  all  the  instances  which  he  adduces,  with  a  series 
of  errors,  which  are  entirely  his  own, — and,  by  an  unfortunate 
application  of  Scripture,  represents  them  as  liable  to  the  curses 
denounced  in  Deuteronomy  xii.  32,  and  Rev.  xxii.  18,  19,  against 
those  who  add  to  or  diminish  from  the  law  of  God  and  the  words 
of  the  prophecy.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  passages. 
1.  "  Words  not  extant  in  the  original  Greek,  but  foisted  into 

THE   TEXT  IN   THE  AnGLO-RoMISH  VERSION. 

"  In  2  Peter  i.  10,  we  have  '  by  good  works,'  inserted. 
•  Wherefore,  brethren,  labour  more,  that  by  good  works  you  may 
make  sure  your  calling  and  election.' 

"  Those  words,  which  were  necessarily  supplied  from  the  idiom 
of  the  language,  they  have  not  put  into  Italics  (as  our  venerable 
translators  have  done),  but  into  the  same  character  with  the  text 
itself,  without  any  mark  or  note  whatever  ;  as  '  their, '  in  Matt. 
iv.  20  ;  'are'  in  Matt  v.  3,  4,  5,  &c.  ;  '  garments'  in  Matt.  xi.  8."* 
But  the  corresponding  words  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  from  which, 
and  not  from  any  Greek  original,  the  Rhemish  professes  to  be  a 
translation,  are,  "  Quapropter,  fratres,  magis  satagite  ut  per  bona 
opera  certam  vestram  vocationem  et  electionem  faciatis." — Bene- 
dictine edition.  2  Pet.  i.  10. 

And  the  reading  is  further  supported  by  the  Alexandrine  and 
six  other  manuscripts,  and  by  the  Syriac,  Erpenius,  the  Coptic, 
Ethiopic,  Armenian,  and  by  Bede ;  but  is  not  received  by  Gries- 
bach  into  the  text.     It  is  probably  an  ancient  gloss. 

2.  "  Words  omitted  in  the  Anglo-Romish  version,  which  are 
found  in  the  original  Greek  text,  f 

"  In  Matt.  ii.  18,  the  words,  '  and  weeping'  are  omitted 
after  '  lamentation.'  So  in  Matt.  xxvi.  59,  and  '  elders'  are 
omitted  after  '  chief  priests.'  " 

But  with  respect  to  the  first  of  these,  dpriyog  kui,  it  is  omitted 
by  the  Latin  Vulgate  ;    by  three  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  first 


ties  with  the  sacred  text,  which  would  have  been  denounced  as 
heretical  depravations,  if  they  had  been  committed  by  Protest- 
ants, who,  however,  shudder  at  mutilating  and  perverting  the 
Word  of  God  '."—Introduction,  Vol.  II.     Bib.  Ap.  p.  85,  7th  ed. 

*  Mr.  Home's  Introduction,  ibid. 

f  Ibid. 
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class,  viz.  B,  or  the  Vatican  1209  ;  K,  or  the  Codex  Cyprius, 
accurately  collated  by  Dr.  Scholz  in  1819,  who  refers  it  to  the 
ninth  century,  and  considers  it  a  manuscript  of  great  weight  in 
comparing  ancient  readings ;  and  by  the  Codex  Rescriptus  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  published  by  Dr.  Barret,  and  now 
known  among  critics  by  the  designation  of  Z.  The  omission  is 
also  confirmed  by  the  Codex  Basil.  1  ;  the  Codex  Regius,  72 ; 
and  by  the  Syriac,  the  J'erusalem  Syriac,  the  Persic,  Coptic, 
Sahidic,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  most  manuscripts  of  the  old  Italic 
versions  ;  by  Jerome,  and  several  of  the  Fathers. 

The  next  omission,  "  kui  ol  Trpeafivrepoi,"  is  omitted  not  only 
by  the  Vulgate,  but  by  the  Vatican,  the  Codex  Bezse,  or  D  ;  the 
Codex  Regius,  62,  or  L, — all,  manuscripts  of  the  first  class;  by 
three  other  ancient  manuscripts ;  by  Cyril,  Augustin,  and  several 
of  the  Fathers,  and  of  the  ancient  versions.  Griesbach  has  pre- 
fixed to  both  these  readings,  his  mark  of  probable  rejection 
from  the  text. 

"  In  Acts  ii.  47,  the  words  '  to  the  Church'  are  omitted.  The 
sentence  runs  thus  :  '  and  the  Lord  added  daily  to  the  Church 
the  saved,'  or  those  who  were  saved.  In  the  Anglo-Romish 
version  we  read,  '  And  the  Lord  increased  daily  together  such  as 
should  be  saved.'  "* 

But  these  words  are  omitted  by  the  Codex  Ephremi,  and  other 
manuscripts,  and  by  the  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  and  Vulgate 
versions. 

"  In  Rom.  xi.  0,  a  whole  sentence  is  omitted,  forming  the  latter 
part  of  the  verse :  '  And  if  by  grace,  it  is  not  now  by  works  ; 
otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace.  Btit  if  of  tvorks,  then  is  it  no 
more  grace:  otherwise  work  is  no  more  tvork.'  This  last  sen- 
tence is  altogether  omitted  !  On  the  subject  of  these  unhallowed 
additions  to  and  subtractions  from  the  divinely-inspired  word  of 
God,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Deut.  xii.  32  ;  and  Rev.  xxii. 
18,  19."t 

But  the  error  is,  unluckily,  on  the  side  of  our  own  authorized 
version,  and  the  passage  is  a  manifest,  though  perfectly  harmless, 
interpolation.  Our  venerable  translators  are,  however,  not  morally 
liable  to  the  denunciations  for  altering  the  word  of  God ;  as  theirs 

*  Mr.  Home's  Introduction,  Vol.  II.  Bib.  App.  p.  85.  7th  Ed. 
t  Ibid. 
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is,  what  it  professed  to  be,  a  faithful  translation  from  Elzevir's  or 
Beza's  edition,  which  also  were  founded  on  the  best  authorities 
which  were  then  at  hand.  The  following  note  on  this  last  passage 
is  extracted  from  Professor  Stuart's  (of  Andover)  Translation 
and  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans : — 

"  Rom.  xi.  6. — El  ce. .  .  .epyioy — but  if  of  works,  then  it  is  not 
at  all  of  grace,  otherwise  work  is  no  more  ivork  ;  the  mere  converse 
of  the  preceding  sentiment,  and  most  probably  a  gloss  from  the 
margin.  It  is  omitted  in  Codices  A.  B.  C.  D.  E.  F.  G.  47,  and 
in  the  Coptic,  Armenian,  .iEthiopic,  Vulgate,  and  Italic  versions  ; 
also  in  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Damascenus,  Jerome,  and  gene- 
rally in  the  Latin  Fathers.  Erasmus,  Grotius,  Wetstein,  Griesbach, 
Tholuck,  Flatt,  and  others,  regard  it  as  spurious.  At  all  events, 
it  adds  nothing  to  the  sentiment  of  the  passage  ;  but  is  merely  an 
echo,  in  another  form,  of  the  preceding  sentiment." 

It  is  evident  that  the  zeal  of  the  author  of  the  Brief  History,  who 
first  brought  these  charges,  was  a  zeal  ov  /car'  nriyvwaLv,  (Rom. 
X.  2.)  than  which  few  things  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  cause 
of  truth ;  my  respect  for  which  has  induced  me  to  enter  so  fully 
into  this  subject. 

Those  who  wish  for  a  true  picture  of  the  Rhemish  and  Douay 
translations,  should  study  for  themselves  the  original  edition  of 
1582,  of  which  a  faithful  reprint,  accompanied  with  all  the  notes, 
has  been  lately  published  in  America  ;  New  York,  1834,  8vo. 
The  various  alterations  which  have  been  subsequently  made  in  it 
by  authority,  most  of  which  are  great  improvements,  will  be  seen 
by  comparing  it  with  the  present  edition.  They  have  been  also 
pointed  out  in  a  treatise  entitled,  '  Observations  on  the  Present 
State  of  the  Roman  Catholic  English  Bible,'  by  the  Rev.  George 
Hamilton.   8vo.  Dublin,  1825. 

I  shall  conclude  by  observing  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
with  writers  in  this  country  to  speak  of  deviations  from  the 
'  original  Greek,'  as  if  we  were  in  actual  possession  of  the  auto- 
graphs of  the  evangelists  and  apostles.  In  the  absence  of  these, 
we  can  only  now  judge  of  what  the  original  Greek  was,  by  an 
inspection  of  ancient  manuscripts,  versions,  and  ecclesiastical 
writers,  or  by  examining  the  evidences  on  these  subjects  which 
have  been  placed  before  us  by  the  indefatigable  zeal  and  industry 
of  such  men  as  Mill,  Wetstein,  Muthiii,  Griesbach,  and  Scholz. — 
Translator. 
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SECTION   IV. 

Principles  for  investigating  the  Sense  of  the  Books  of  the  New 
Testament  from  the  Knowledge  of  the  Things  treated  of. 

I. 

Of  the  Interpretations  of  the  Doctrines  of  Faith  contained  in  the  New 
Testament. 

§  260.  The  first  and  best  aids  for  the  expla- 
nation of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament 
are ; — 

1.  The  collection  of  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  truth  of  which  Jesus  himself 
assumed,  which  he  read  for  himself  under  Divine 
guidance,  and  to  which  he  appealed  in  his  dis- 
courses. 

2.  To  a  certain  extent,  also,  the  Apocryphal 
books  of  the  Old  Testament :  these,  indeed,  adhere 
in  the  main  to  the  system  of  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets; and  wherever  they  deviate  from  this,  they 
serve  to  make  us  acquainted  with  certain  false  no- 
tions of  the  Jews,  against  which  the  instructions  of 
Jesus  and  the  apostles  are  partly  directed.  For 
instance,  2  Maccabees  vii.  xiv. 

3.  From  those  passages,  also,  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  which  the  religious  errors  of  the  Jews  are 
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opposed,  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Jesus  and  his 
disciples  may  be  ascertained. 

4.  The  erroneous  explanations  of  dogmatic  pas- 
sages in  the  Old  Testament,  which  were  current 
among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ,  may  be  also 
learned  from  the  Chaldee  Paraphrases  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

5.  An  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Philo 
will  throw  the  necessary  light  on  many  of  the 
dogmatic  positions  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

6.  Although  the  Talmud  is  principally  taken  up 
with  laws  and  their  interpretation,  the  prayers, 
nevertheless,  which  are  contained  in  it,  are  a  very 
sound  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  the  belief  and 
expectations  entertained  by  the  Jews,  even  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

7.  Finally,  there  will  be  found  in  the  pseudepi- 
graphal  writings,  which  were  written  by  Jewish 
Christians  or  by  Jews,  many  elucidations  of  the 
dogmas  held  by  the  Jews  of  those  times. 

§  261.  In  order  to  assist  future  interpreters 
in  regarding  from  the  proper  point  of  view  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Testament,  and  ascertaining 
the  true  meaning  of  the  instructions  of  Jesus 
and  the  apostles,  some  such  general  principles 
as  the  following  should  be  previously  borne  in 
mind. 

1.  The  general  truths  of  religion,  throughout 
the  entire  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  are,  objectively 
considered,  the  same  in   both  the  Old  and  New 
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Testaments.  The  object  of  religious  worship  is 
always  the  Eternal  (Jehovah),  the  Creator  and 
Governor  of  the  universe,  and  the  relation  of  man- 
kind to  the  one  eternal  God  remains  the  same 
throughout  the  Bible,  although,  as  already  stated 
(§  146,  seq.i)  men,  at  various  times,  had  divers 
subjective  conceptions  thereof. 

2.  Jesus  did  not  pronounce  the  doctrines  of 
Moses  and  the  Prophets  concerning  God,  and  the 
relation  which  men  bore  to  Him,  to  be  false  and 
abrogated ;  but  gave  a  purer  and  more  perfect  re- 
velation of  them  to  mankind.     Matt.  v.  17. 

3.  He  delivered  new  instructions  concerning  the 
eternal  purpose,  which  God  was  to  accomplish 
through  him  to  the  human  race,  and  of  which  he 
alone  had  the  fullest  knowledge.  Matt.  xi.  27. 
Johni.  18;  v.  20. 

4.  It  is,  therefore,  an  error,  which  many  commit, 
in  supposing  that  Christ  (Matt.  v.  19,)  intended  to 
oppose  his  doctrine  to  that  of  Moses.  He  rather  ex- 
hibited, in  a  clearer  view,  the  instructions  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  and  confirmed  them  by  his  own 
authority,  but,  at  the  same  time,  opposed  and  re- 
futed the  false  interpretations  of  the  Law  and  of 
Scripture,  given  by  the  ancient  teachers  who  lived 
before  him,  and  in  his  time. 

5.  The  many  prejudices  entertained  by  the  Jews 
against  the  truth  (§  219),  and  the  gross  errors  to 
which  they  were  so  prone,  unfortunately  gave  rise 
to  frequent  misconceptions  of  the  meaning  of  Jesus 
and  his  apostles,  and  to  tlie  understanding  of  his 
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words  in  a  quite  different  sense  from  that  which 
they  were  designed  to  convey.  The  fixed  rule, 
therefore,  laid  down,  §  27,  must  be  carefully  at- 
tended to  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  especially  of  the  doctrines  contained 
therein  :  "  that  is  not  always  the  true  sense  of  the 
sayings  of  Jesus  and  of  the  writings  of  the  apostles 
which  the  Jews,  by  reason  of  their  prejudices,  at- 
tached to  them ;  but  that  which  they  should  have 
attached  to  them,  from  a  consideration  of  the  scope 
of  the  speakers  and  writers."  John  iii.  5 — 16; 
vi.  60,  et  seg. ;  viii.  51 — 57. 

6.  Even  the  apostles  themselves,  and  others  among 
the  first  followers  of  Christ,  were,  previous  to  his 
death,  not  capable  of  comprehending  aright  all  the 
doctrinal  truths  of  his  religion.  It  was,  therefore, 
conformable  to  his  wisdom  to  reserve  many  of  them 
to  that  period  when  their  eyes  were  opened  through 
his  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  to  the  Father. 
John  xvi.  13,  compared  with  Acts  i.  6,  7,  and 
1  Cor.  ii.  9—14. 

7.  It  is  consequently  a  false  position,  which  some 
have  assumed, — that  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament are  to  be  altogether  drawn  from  the  sayings 
of  Jesus;  for  by  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  instrumentahty  of  the  Divine  word,  as 
well  as  by  their  own  deeper  reflections,  and  by 
bringing  to  their  remembrance  the  instructions 
they  had  already  received  from  Jesus,  the  apostles 
gradually  acquired  a  more  just  and  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  trutlis  of  religion,  especially  in  regard 
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to  the  person  of  Jesus,  the  design  of  his  death,  and 
his  heavenly  exaltation. 

8.  The  sense  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  and  of  the 
writings  of  the  apostles,  in  those  passages  which 
contain  religious  truths,  is  to  be  interpreted  con- 
formably to  the  universally  acknowledged  principles 
of  rational  religion ;  but  reason  alone  could  not  have 
discovered  every  doctrine  which  Jesus  delivered  as 
religious  truth.  The  province  of  reason  is  to  try 
those  doctrines  by  her  own  principles,  and  to  prove 
their  agreement  with  that  unerring  standard. 

9.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  the  interpreter  to  unfold 
the  subjective  conceptions  which  the  apostles  and 
evangelists  had  of  the  truth,  and  to  exhibit  them 
with  their  imperfections,  according  to  the  gram- 
matico-historical  interpretation,  and  in  the  next 
place  to  investigate  and  generally  to  express  their 
objective  truth.  Paul,  for  instance,  Rom.  i.  18, 
ii.  5,  speaks,  as  the  prophets  did,  of  God's  wrath. 
What  were  the  views  held  by  him  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement,  and  what  were  the  conceptions  of 
other  believers  in  his  time  on  the  subject  ?  Were 
not  most  of  them  of  the  opinion  that  God  is  mu- 
table ?  This  was  their  subjective  sense,  but  not 
the  objective  or  real  truth ;  consequently  the  doc- 
trine itself,  and  the  individual  conceptions  which 
the  first  teachers  of  the  religion  formed  of  it,  are 
to  be  carefully  distinguished.  In  Christ  is  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  remission  of  the  punishment  of 
sin,  on  certain  conditions :  this  is  the  general  ob- 
jective truth ;  this  is   to  be   tlic  interpreter's  next 
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subject  of  inquiry,  when  he  has  done  with  the  gram- 
matical interpretation.* 

*  What  our  author  here,  and  on  subsequent  occasions,  asserts 
in  regard  to  the  imperfections  to  be  found  in  the  knowledge  and 
instructions  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles,  seems  to  require  a 
more  strict  definition,  that  it  may  furnish  no  occasion  for  misun- 
derstanding, or  for  consequences,  equally  foreign,  I  trust,  to  the 
aim  of  the  writer,  and  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  evangelists 
and  apostles,  and  the  authority  of  their  writings.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  denying  the  testimony  of  Paul  himself,  1  Cor.  xiii.  9, 
"  We  know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy  in  part,"  as  compared  with  the 
more  perfect  knowledge  which  will  take  place  hereafter.  So  far 
the  teaching  of  the  apostles  may  be  called  imperfect ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, as  perfect  as  was  necessary,  according  to  God's  plan,  for  the 
enlightenment  and  improvement  of  mankind  in  this  life,  and  for 
our  preparation  for  a  state  of  more  clear  and  perfect  knowledge, 
and  more  pure  and  eminent  holiness.  It  is  also  incontrovertible, 
that  the  apostles,  as  well  as  other  Christians,  made,  from  time  to 
time,  considerable  advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  Gospel,  by  meditating  on  and  mutually  comparing  the  truths 
with  which  they  were  acquainted,  by  daily  additional  experience, 
by  the  practice  of  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  by  God's 
special  guidance ;  so  that  their  knowledge,  as  well  as  that  of 
others,  was  continually  becoming  more  perfect  and  extensive. 
There  was,  however,  nothing  defective  in  the  instructions  which 
they  gave  to  the  Christians  of  their  times  :  these  instructions,  in 
respect  to  the  peculiar  truths  of  religion,  contained  nothing  un- 
true, nothing  unprofitable,  nothing  irrelevant,  in  fact,  nothing 
objectionable  whatever.  We  can,  indeed,  now  write  on  many  true, 
important,  and  useful  subjects,  many  things  which  the  evangelists 
and  apostles  could  not  have  done  :  we  can,  in  this  respect,  avail  our- 
selves of  philosophical  dissertations,  historical  information,  physical 
truths,  and  anthropological  observations,  the  results  of  ancient 
and  modern  inquiries  and  discoveries  ;  we  can,  with  the  aid  of 
these,  better  compare  the  doctrines  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, show  their  reasonableness  more  clearly,  prove  their  truth 
more  decisively,  point  out  their  utility  the  better  in  particulars, 
apply  their  generalities  to  more  objects,  define  their  uncertainties 
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10.  In  the  investigation  of  the  true  sense  of 
dogmatical  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
following  points  should  be  chiefly  attended  to  : — 

(1.)  Inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  opinions 
held  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus  concerning 
any  particular  doctrinal  truth. 

(2.)  To  what  extent  Jesus  communicated 
to  them  better  instructions  on  the  subject 
during  his  life-time. 

(3.)  How  they  arrived  at  clearer  views  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  after  the  de- 
parture of  Jesus  from  this  earth.  (What 
sense,  for  instance,  they  attached  to  the 
phrase  born  again  before  the  ascension  of 
Christ,  and  what  after.) 

(4.)  What  imperfections  still  adhered  to  their 
modes  of  conceiving  religious  truths.* 

11.  Jesus  himself,  considered  as  man,  had  more 
imperfect  and  incomplete  conceptions  in  his  youth 
than  afterwards ;  but  he  stood  in  so  close  a  relation 

with  greater  accuracy,  and  more  closely  connect  the  discoveries 
of  the  Gospel  with  other  truths.  But,  all  this  notwithstanding, 
in  the  case  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  which  is  the  point  in 
question,  the  apostles,  as  well  as  Jesus,  continue  to  be  the 
only  infallible  instructors  of  the  world  :  their  doctrine  remains  as 
the  immovable  groundwork  on  which  we  must  build ;  and  in  this 
foundation  there  is  nothing  to  improve  or  to  alter.  As  to  what 
regards  the  example  adduced  by  our  author  to  illustrate  his  posi- 
tion, viz.,  the  doctrine  of  the  reconciliation  to  God  by  the  death 
of  his  only  Son  Jesus  Christ,  I  shall  merely  observe,  that  I 
should  feel  most  unwilling  to  expose  this  doctrine  to  objections 
by  such  vague  assertions  as  these. — Heringa. 
*  See  last  note. — H. 
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to  the  Godhead,  that  we  can  say  no  more  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  state  of  his  subjective  concep- 
tions of  the  rehgious  truths  which  he  taught, 
than  the  following  :  Jesus  was  an  infallible  Teacher 
of  truth.  Considered,  indeed,  as  man,  and  as  an 
Israelite,  he  had  his  human  and  Israelitish  concep- 
tions, but  no  nocuous  error  *  ever  obscured  the 
light  of  reason  and  revelation,  which  was  imparted 
to  him  by  the  Deity.  It  would  be  the  extreme  of 
presumption  and  rashness  to  conceive  of  Jesus  as 
a  Jew  beset  with  prejudices,  much  more  as  an  en- 
thusiast or  fanatic.  That  he  was  none  of  these, 
we  have  an  assurance  in  the  mode  in  which  Divine 
Providence  has  carried  on  and  executed  his  great 
plan,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  are  extending 
themselves  over  the  whole  human  race. 

See  Fii.  V.  Reinhard,  Versuch  iiber  den  plan, 
den  der  Stifter  der  Christlichen  Religion  zum 
besten  der  menschen  entwarf,  1798.  3d  Ed.  A 
Dutch  translation  was  published  in  Amsterdam  in 
1787,  entitled,  '  Het  plan  door  den  Stichter  van  het 
Christendom  ten  beste  der  menschen  ontworpen, 
als  een  bewijs  voor  de  waarheid  van  het  Christen- 
dom' [The  plan  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity, 
undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  a  proof  of 
the  truth  of  the  christian  rehgion]. 


*  No  nocuous  error ;  I  should  have  said,  no  error  whatever. 
As  man,  Jesus  might  have  been  ignorant  of  some  things ;  but  he 
did  not,  therefore,  form  erroneous  conceptions  of  those  things. 
He  never  erred. — Heringa. 
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§  262.  As  the  design  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
and  the  apostles  was  to  propagate  rational  rehgion 
among  all  nations,  in  its  purity  and  perfection,  so 
far  as  was  at  that  time  possible  ;  and  as  the  principal 
truths  of  this  rehgion  were  contained  in  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  the  necessary  consequence 
of  this  was  the  confirmation  of  the  rehgious  truths 
with  which  the  Jews  were  already  acquainted,  the 
correction  or  refutation  and  abohtion  of  the  false 
and  erroneous  additions  which  were  made  to  them 
by  the  Jewish  teachers,  and  the  supplying  of  defects 
in  their  rehgion  to  such  extent  as  was  still  required 
for  their  greater  enhghtenment,  and  the  perfection  of 
their  moral  improvement.  But  as  this  could  not  be 
effected,  without  an  adaptation  on  the  part  of  the 
Founder  of  the  new  religion  to  the  opinions  of  his 
disciples,  it  became  requisite  that  Jesus  and  the 
apostles  should  furnish  materials  by  which  their 
hearers  and  followers  should  be  led  to  investigate 
and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  truth  by  their  own 
subsequent  reflections,  and  be  made  capable  of 
comprehending  it.  Experience  has  proved  that 
this  was  actually  the  fact.  There  is  no  people 
on  earth  which  possesses  so  correct  and  clear  a 
knowledge  of  religious  truths  as  exists  among 
Christians.  By  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament, 
many  wise  and  learned  men  have  been  stimulated 
to  the  pursuit  of  unwearied  inquiries  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  Deity,  and  of  the  human  mind, — its  im- 
provement and  cultivation,  and  led  to  the  constant 
attainment  of  still  clearer  views  on  these  subjects ; 
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SO  that  it  can  be  with  truth  affirmed,  that,  in  regard 
to  more  rational  conceptions  concerning  God  and 
his  attributes,  his  purposes  and  ordinances,  we  are 
in  the  possession  of  privileges  surpassing  those  of 
the  Apostles.*  God  has  thus,  by  the  extension  of 
their  instructions,  laid  the  foundation  of  our  present 
enlightenment.  And  this  furnishes  the  clearest 
evidence,  an  evidence  ever  before  our  eyes,  that 
Jesus  was  an  infallible  Teacher  of  truth,  appointed 
by  Divine  Providence,  and  furnished  with  extraor- 
dinary gifts  :  in  fact,  that  he  was  the  person  whom 
he  both  held,  and  represented,  himself  to  be. 
He  did  not  merely  assume  the  character  of  the 
promised  Redeemer  of  mankind,  but  he  had  a  full 
and  lively  assurance  that  he  was  so  in  reality.  He 
did  not  merely  allege  that  he  was  appointed 
by  God  to  suffer  and  die  for  men,  but  he  was 
conscious  of  having  received  from  God  this  com- 
mission. John  X.  17,  18.  He  thus  taught  the 
truth  in  all  its  parts,  according  to  his  con- 
viction ;  and  only  withheld  it,  so  long  as  men 
were  incapable  of  comprehending  or  making  use 
of  it.  He  expressed  it,  indeed,  in  the  language  of 
his  contemporaries  ;  but,  at  other  times,  he  clearly 
explained  the  new  and  subhme  sense  which 
lay  beneath  the  words,  to  those  who  had  ears 
to  hear,  and  reason  to  comprehend  it.  Matt.  xiii. 
9,  10,  36. 


*  This  is  a  vague  and  unwarranted  assertion.     See  the  note, 
pp.  413,  414,  §  261.  9. 

E  E 
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§  263.  But  if  Jesus  was  himself  an  infallible 
Teacher  of  truth,  and  a  professed  opponent  of 
error  and  superstition,  whence  comes  it  that  he 
left  so  many  erroneous  opinions  of  the  Jews  without 
refutation,  nay,  that  he  even  accommodated  himself 
to  them,  and  retained  some  of  them  in  his  public 
instructions  ?  In  order  to  solve  this  difficulty,  and 
generally  to  acquire  and  fix  correct  principles  re- 
specting the  compliance  of  Jesus  and  his  Apostles 
with  Jewish  opinions,  as  well  as  their  accommoda- 
tion to  the  errors  of  their  contemporaries,  the  fol- 
lowing observations  are  suggested. 

§  264.  This  subject,  which  has  hitherto  given 
rise  to  so  much  controversy,  concerning  the  accom- 
modation of  Jesus  and  his  apostles  to  the  opinions 
of  the  Jews  of  their  time,  as  well  as  of  the  heathens 
and  early  Christians,  cannot  be  fully  elucidated, 
without,  in  the  first  place,  carefully  distinguishing 
accommodation  to  weakness,  to  sensuousness,  igno- 
rance, and  false  notions,  from  compliance  with  error. 

This  compliance  or  condescension  is  either  divine 
or  human.  By  the  former  is  meant,  that  God,  in 
order  to  lead  mankind  to  a  knowledge  of  religion 
and  morality,  adapted  himself  to  the  weakness,  the 
prevailing  ignorance  in  the  modes  of  thinking,  and 
the  opinions  as  well  as  the  spiritual  wants  of  men, 
and  communicated  either  the  same  or  new  truths, 
at  various  times,  under  various  images,  and  by  divers 
methods.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  biblical  history, 
and  remains  equally  true,  whether  we  assume  an 
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immediate  or  mediate  work  of  God,  a  merely  na- 
tural or  a  supernatural  revelation. 

This  condescension  was,  at  the  time  of  Jesus,  as 
necessary  as  it  was  useful  to  mankind.  Divine 
Providence  had  formed  Jesus  himself  to  be  the 
supreme  universal  Teacher  of  mankind  in  such 
manner  as  was  agreeable  to  his  individual  nature, 
his  education,  and  the  modes  of  thinking  pecuhar 
to  his  country  and  his  time.  It  prepared  him  for 
his  important  work  by  means  of  the  religious  know- 
ledge which  was  already  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  excited  in  his  lofty  mind  the  noble 
resolution  to  devote  himself  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  human  race  ;  so  that  Jesus  had  a  lively  as- 
surance that  he  was  appointed  by  the  Deity  to  lay 
down  his  life  for  mankind,  and  that  he  had  received 
power  from  God  to  raise  again  his  dead  body  from 
the  grave,  in  order  thus  to  found  a  new  religion  for 
the  human  race,  and  to  deliver  from  the  punishment 
of  sin  those  who  were  not  rendered  unworthy  of 
salvation  by  their  own  voluntary  guilt.* 

We  shall,  in  the  sequel,  treat  of  this  conde- 
scension on  the  part  of  God  and  Christ,  referring 
the  reader  for  further  information  to  the  second 
volume  of  the  work  "  On  Divine  Revelations," 
[already  referred  to,  §  196.  p.  269-70,  n.  &c.] 

Human  condescension  consists  in   a  wise  teacher 

*  It  strikes  me  that  the  author,  in  this  place,  speaks  of  the 
Saviour  too  much  as  of  an  ordinary  man,  and  does  not  sufficiently 
keep  in  view  his  intimate  relation  to  God  his  Father,  and  the 
special  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. — ^Heringa. 

E  E    2 
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adapting  himself  to  the  modes  of  thinking,  the  opi- 
nions, customs,  dispositions,  and  imperfections  of 
men,  with  the  design  of  leading  them  to  fresh 
knowledge  and  better  views,  and  generally  con- 
ducting them  onwards  in  the  path  of  perfection. 

But  we  understand,  as  included  in  this  accom- 
modation, the  conduct  of  a  teacher,  who,  in  his 
instructions,  adapts  himself  to  certain  errors  of  his 
hearers,  so  as  to  resolve  to  keep  back  many  truths, 
or  to  admit  false  popular  notions  into  his  discourses, 
to  such  extent  as  it  was  not  possible  for  him  imme- 
diately to  divest  his  hearers  of  them,  although  he,  at 
the  same  time,  laboured  for  their  eventual  diminu- 
tion, or  even  for  their  utter  extirpation. 

The  reasonableness  and  necessity  of  such  con- 
descension has  been  already  shown.  Part  I.  §  31.* 

§  265.  The  first  species, — namely,  the  conde- 
scension, in  propounding  truths,  to  the  imperfection 
and  weakness  of  men,  might  have  been  employed 
by  Jesus  and  the  Apostles  : — (1.)  in  explaining 
and  illustrating  certain  truths  ;  (2.)  in  the  proof 
and  defence  of  the  same;  and  (3.)  in  citing  and 


*  This  distinction  of  the  author  is  far  from  being  quite  clear 
and  just.  He  exhibits  a  good  deal  of  oscillation,  in  my  opinion, 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  reasoning  on  this  subject,  the  parti- 
culars of  which  need  not  here  be  pointed  out,  as  I  entered  fully 
enough  into  the  subject,  fifteen  years  since,  in  my  treatise  pub- 
lished by  the  Hague  Society,  proving  that  Jesus  and  the  apostles 
did  not  accommodate  themselves  to  the  erroneous  notions  of  their 
contemporaries. — Heiiinga. 
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applying  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, — of  which 
we  shall  treat  more  fully  hereafter. 

§  266.  The  object  of  this  condescension  and 
accommodation  is  always  the  communication  of 
truth.  A  condescension  to  men  on  the  part  of  the 
Deity  has  been,  at  all  times,  a  necessary  means  to 
this  end.  This  is  displayed  in  natural  religion,  as 
well  as  in  the  positive  [revealed]  dogmas  which 
have  been  annexed  to  it.  Man  can  know  nothing 
of  the  Supreme  Being  but  from  His  works,  and 
from  his  own  powers  and  perfections  ;  consequently, 
he  must  ascribe  to  the  Deity  the  same  perfections 
which  he  finds  in  himself,  only  with  this  difference, 
that  in  the  Supreme  Being  he  considers  them  to  be 
infinite  or  unlimited.  This  is  a  necessary  anthropo- 
morphism, which  is  inseparable  from  a  religion 
adapted  to  man.  God  has  thus,  at  all  times,  in  the 
revelations  which  he  has  vouchsafed,  made  this 
condescension  to  mankind,  in  order  to  communicate 
to  them  all  necessary  knowledge  concerning  him- 
self;  and  has  therefore  provided,  as  the  Teacher 
of  the  human  race,  a  man,  in  whom  was  exhibited, 
as  it  were,  a  visible  image  of  his  own  highest 
perfections.  John  xiv.  9  ;  Heb.  i.  2. 

But  there  is  also  a  conditional  condescension  and 
accommodation,  by  means  of  which  truth  is  more 
readily  and  efficaciously  communicated.  This  con- 
descension and  accommodation  may  take  place  both 
in  words  and  actions  ;  it  may  be  employed  either 
in  the  form  or  the  matter  of  the  instructions  ;  it 
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may  be  negative,   by   avoiding  certain  actions  or 
expressions ;  or  positive,  by  employing  actions  or 
expressions  which  would  not  have  been  used  if  the 
same  truth  were  to  be  communicated  in  some  other 
form.     As  for  instance,  when  a  person  admits  in- 
nocuous errors  into  his  instructions,  in  order  thereby 
to  convince  his  hearers  or  readers  by  means  of  that 
which  they  had  previously  held  to  be  true.     [The 
argwnentum   ad   hominem,    or   ex   concessis. — Tr.] 
Finally,  condescension  or  accommodation  may  be 
employed  either  in  respect  to  a  part  or  to  the  whole, 
either  perpetually  or  for  a  season. 

This  matter  has  not  been  handled  by  any  one 
more  fundamentally  than  by  D.  P.  J.  S.  Vogel,  of 
Altorf,  in  his  Aufsatzen  theol.  Inhalts.  Part  II. 
1799. 

§  267.  The  condescension,  of  wdiich  Jesus  and 
the  apostles  availed  themselves  in  the  communica- 
tion of  truth,  consisted,  in  the  first  place,  in  the 
selection  of  such  words  and  phrases,  as  enabled 
them  to  render  themselves  most  intelligible  to  both 
Jews  and  heathens  ;   and, 

1.  In  propounding  and  explaining  truths.  Jesus, 
for  instance,  promised  to  his  apostles  great  rewards. 
Matt.  xix.  20,  &c.,  but  in  such  expressions  as  were 
suited  to  their  yet  imperfect  and  sensuous  modes 
of  thinking:  he  spoke.  Matt.  viii.  11,  12,  of  sitting 
with  Abraham,  &c.,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
Luke  xvi.,  of  Abraham's  bosom  ;  and  on  the  cross, 
he  called  the  abode  of  the  blessed.  Paradise.    All  his 
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instructions  abound  with  examples  of  such  conde- 
scension to  the  modes  of  thinking  and  speaking  of 
his  contemporaries. 

2.  But  this  condescension  was  also  employed  in 
arguing  with  and  refuting  his  opponents.  In  the 
selection  of  their  arguments,  Jesus  and  the  Apostles 
could  not  at  all  times  confine  themselves  to  those 
truths  which  were  most  convincing  to  themselves  and 
other  really  enlightened  men  ;  but  they  were  also 
under  the  necessity  of  employing  such  reasonings  as 
carried  most  weight  with  their  contemporaries,  and 
certain  of  their  hearers  or  readers.  They  were 
constrained  to  give  such  form  to  their  deductions 
as  the  men  with  whom  they  had  to  do  held  to  be 
conclusive.  Hence  it  is,  that  many  of  those  argu- 
ments which  the  founders  of  Christianity  made  use 
of  are  not  perfectly  convincing  to  us ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple. Matt.  xxii.  30 — 32  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  7 ;  1  Cor.  xi. 
4 — 10;  Heb.  v. — ix. ;  which  contain  many  argu- 
ments of  this  nature,  which  were  adapted  only  to 
the  modes  of  thinking  of  the  Jews. 

Carl.  Lud.  Baueri  Logica  Paullina.     Halae,  1774.     8vo. 

C.  F.  Senff,  Versuch  iiber  die  herablassung  Gottes  in  der 
Christlichen  Religion,  zur  Schwachheit  der  menschen  [Essay 
on  God's  condescension  in  the  Christian  Religion  to  man's 
weakness].     Leipzig,  1792.     8vo.  ^  Cap.  iii.  §  17 — 55. 

§  268.  Jesus  and  the  apostles  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  modes  of  thinking  chiefly  of  the  Jews, 
in  their  citations  and  applications  of  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament,  when  propounding  certain  truths 
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of  the  gospel.  This  is  designated  the  special  ac- 
commodation of  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  expression  of  the  truths  and  objects  of  the 
New.  In  virtue  of  this  mode  of  accommodation, 
certain  phrases,  or  small  portions  of  history,  of  a 
psalm,  or  such  like,  which  treated  of  objects  and 
persons  totally  distinct  from  those  spoken  of  by  the 
teachers  of  the  New  Testament,  were  employed 
in  the  statement  or  confirmation  of  the  objects  ex- 
pressed, and  generally  on  account  of  some  striking 
resemblance.  Thus,  Jesus  applied  what  had  been 
said  by  David  of  Ahithophel,  to  Judas  Iscariot, 
John  xiii.  18.  In  this  manner,  in  Matthew  ii. 
15 — 18,  are  several  passages  of  Scripture  applied 
to  Jesus  and  his  history. 

The  citation  of  such  passages  is  frequently  pre- 
ceded by  the  words,  Iva  ttXtjpcoOt}.  This  Jewish 
phrase  is,  however,  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  the 
Jewish  school,  and  signifies  no  more  than,  "  Now 
that  took  place  which  is  said  ; "  "  Here  something 
occurred  similar  to  what  happened,"  &c. 

§  269.  Jesus  and  his  disciples  conformed  also  in 
their  teaching  to  that  allegorical  explanation  of  places 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  common  among 
the  Jews,  and  to  a  general  mode  of  allegorical  in- 
struction, inasmuch  as  they  were  convinced  that  it 
was  agreeable  to  the  end  of  the  Deity  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  Old  Testament,  to  apply  the  writings 
of  Moses,  the  Psalms,  and  the  prophets,  to  the 
promotion  of  truth,  and  the  institution  of  the  new 
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Kingdom  of  God  :  (1.)  in  order  to  excite  the  ima- 
gination, and  to  awaken  attention  ;  (2.)  to  express 
the  truth  with  greater  clearness  by  images,  and 
thus  make  it  more  intelligible  to  sensuous  men ; 
and  (3.)  finally,  because  there  were  certain  truths 
which  they  could  not  yet  communicate  to  their 
hearers  in  their  whole  extent.  On  such  or  similar 
grounds  Jesus  has  used  the  manna  in  the  wilderness 
as  an  image  of  himself  and  his  doctrine  ;  and  Paul, 
1  Cor.  X.  1 — 10;  Gal.  iii.  iv. ;  Heb.  v.,  &c.  has  given 
an  allegorical  explanation  to  many  of  the  objects 
and  historical  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
employed  this  explanation  for  the  expression  of 
evangehc  truth,  not  merely  by  the  exercise  of  his 
own  ingenuity,  but  because  he  was  convinced  that 
it  was  agreeable  to  God's  design  to  make  such 
application  of  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament. 

§  270,  It  pertains  to  the  general  proofs  of  a  suitable 
condescension  on  the  part  of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  the  weakness  and  sensuousness  of  the  contempo- 
raries of  our  Redeemer,  that  God  instituted  between 
the  theocracies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  a 
certain  resemblance,  as  well  in  regard  to  certain 
persons,  as  to  certain  actions  and  institutions.  As 
Jesus  knew  and  promoted  this  plan  of  the  Deity, 
there  was  an  analogy  produced  between  the  old 
and  new  religious  economy, — between  the  events 
of  both, — which  may  be  called  a  divine  typification. 
There,  the  deliverer,  the  teacher,  the  lawgiver,  the 
governor   of  his   people   was   Moses, — here   it   is 
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Jesus.  There  we  find  twelve  princes  of  the  twelve 
tribes, — here,  twelve  apostles,  as  regents  in  Christ's 
stead  over  the  newly  founded  kingdom.  There, 
seventy  elders, — here,  seventy  disciples  for  the 
preaching  of  truth.  There,  David,  the  founder  of 
God's  worship  on  Mouut  Sion,  the  ruler  of  God's 
kingdom  which  was  to  endure  for  ever,* — here, 
the  exalted  Jesus,  whose  kingdom  is  to  have  no 
end.  There,  an  Elias,  a  stern,  austere  prophet, 
the  fearless  punisher  of  kings, — here,  a  John,  who 
resembled  him  even  in  external  appearance.  Matt. 
xi.  14.  The  Apostles  made  a  still  closer  application 
of  this  analogy,  instituted  by  God  and  Christ,  of 
which  examples  occur  in  1  Cor.  v.  7,  8  ;  x.  1 — 11  ; 
Gal.  iii.  and  iv. ;  and  Heb.  ix. ;  as  well  as  many 
other  passages.  This  analogy  often  serves,  there- 
fore, as  a  key  to  the  mystery  of  the  Apostles'  mean- 
ing, and  may  be  especially  applied  by  the  interpreter 
to  many  of  the  images  and  expressions  of  the 
Apocalypse. 

§  271.  Accommodation  to  error  is  something 
more  than  condescension  to  the  weaknesses  of  the 
hearer.  The  negative  accommodation  explained 
above,  that  is,  the  withholding  or  reservation  of 
certain  truths,  which  the  hearers  or  readers  were 
not  yet  capable  of  receiving  and  comprehending, 
by  reason  of  their  addiction  to  certain  errors,  is 


*  It  is  not  an  earthly  kingdom  of  David  which  is  spoken  of, 
but  a  society  of  true  worsliippers  of  God. — SiiiLiiU. 
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attended  with  no  difficulty ;  for  Jesus  himself  has 
clearly  explained  his  views  on  this  subject,  John 
xvi.  13,  &c. 

Wise  teachers  reserve  a  portion  of  the  truth, 
only  because  its  too  early  disclosure  would  give 
offence,  and  prejudice  the  hearers  against  its  re- 
ception ;  but  they  say  as  much  as  is  necessary  for 
preparing  their  hearers  or  readers  for  the  better 
understanding  of  the  whole  of  their  important  in- 
structions. This  negative  accommodation  may  also 
take  place  by  avoiding  certain  actions,  which  would 
be  to  others  an  occasion  of  offence  or  scandal. 
Rom.  xiv. ;    1  Cor.  viii.  ix.  20,  seq. 

The  reasons  which  may  induce  the  teacher  to 
confine  himself  to  this  mode  of  instruction  are 
manifold.  He  may  give  offence  to  his  hearers  either 
by  his  opposition,  or  by  his  silence,  or  by  the  omis- 
sion of  some  particular  act.  He  may  have  reason 
to  fear  that  their  confidence  in  him  would  be  dimi- 
nished, and  the  avenues  to  their  hearts  altogether 
closed :  unless  he  thus  spoke  and  acted,  they  might 
not  be  sufficiently  prepared  eventually  to  compre- 
hend the  truth. 

§  272.  On  this  subject  there  are  three  principal 
classes  of  opinions  to  be  distinguished  : — 

1.  The  ancient  interpreters  of  Scripture  wholly 
denied  that  Jesus  or  his  disciples  had  ever  accom- 
modated themselves  to  the  errors  of  the  Jews  or 
heathens,  or  had  admitted  any  of  them  into  their 
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instructions.  They  thus  assume  that  the  exact 
letter  of  the  New  Testament  is  to  be  adhered  to, 
and  that  every  thing  which  Jesus  and  the  apostles 
positively  affirmed  is  to  be  acknowledged  as  literally 
true. 

2.  To  this  class  of  learned  men  is  opposed  another, 
who  maintain  the  directly  opposite  opinion.  These 
affirm  that  every  thing  beyond  the  religion  of  rea- 
son, propounded  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  posi- 
tive doctrine  of  religion,  was,  together  with  the 
similar  additions  of  the  Jews,  but  the  effect  of 
ignorance,  superstition,  and  error ;  that  Jesus  and 
the  Apostles  adapted  themselves  to  these  errors,  in 
order  to  supply  their  place  by  something  better, 
namely,  by  the  principles  of  the  religion  and  mo- 
rality of  reason.  Jews  and  heathens,  say  they, 
expected  forgiveness  of  sins  by  expiatory  sacrifices; 
Jesus  accommodated  himself  thereto,  teaching  that 
he  would  make  a  sacrifice  of  himself :  the  Jews 
had  expected  a  Messiah ;  Jesus  accommodated 
himself  to  this  erroneous  opinion  of  theirs,  saying 
that  he  was  that  very  Messiah  and  Son  of  God. 
Similar  accommodations,  they  say,  are  to  be  met 
with  in  many  other  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  and  of 
the  writings  of  the  Apostles. 

3.  A  third  class  endeavours  to  steer  a  middle 
course.  They  admit  not  only  a  condescension  to 
Jewish  opinions,  manners,  and  customs,  but  also 
allow  that  Jesus  and  the  apostles  left  many  errors 
imtouched  :    and   thus  accommodated  themselves 
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thereto  in  a  way  not  at  all  injurious  to  morality 
and  religion.  But  it  is  still  undecided  by  these, 
how  far  He  and  the  Apostles  positively  accommo- 
dated themselves  to  the  errors  of  the  Jews,  and 
employed  them  in  their  own  instructions. 

§  273.  But  innocuous  and  nocuous  errors  are 
carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other  in 
this  inquiry. 

Innocuous  errors  are  such  as  do  not  necessarily 
introduce  other  errors  into  doctrines  of  faith,  and 
from  which  no  results  could  flow  which  were  in- 
jurious to  morals.  Of  this  sort  were,  at  the  time 
of  Christ, — (1.)  Many  exegetical  errors  and  false 
interpretations  of  several  passages  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, which  were  erroneously  supposed  to  con- 
tain certain  truths  which  the  genuine  sense  of 
the  words  did  not  at  all  express.  (2.)  Dogmatical 
errors,  such  as,  that  God  is  mutable,  and  may 
be  moved  by  the  prayers  of  the  pious.  (3.)  His- 
torical  and  chronological  errors,  (see  Acts  vii.) 
These,  and  similar  erroneous  opinions,  might  and 
must  have  been  not  only  suffered  by  Jesus  and  his 
Apostles, — inasmuch  as  they  were  too  numerous,  and 
the  contemporaries  of  Jesus  were  not  prepared  to 
renounce  them  all, — but  ideas  of  this  nature  might 
have  been  admitted  into  the  instructions  of  Jesus 
and  his  apostles,  without  any  prejudice  to  the 
truth  :  a  wise  system  of  instruction,  for  instance, 
required  that  Jesus  should  speak  of  the  Deity  in 
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anthroponiorphitic    expressions, — that    he   should 
represent  God  as  a  Father.* 

*  I  hold  it  to  be  a  most  dangerous  position,  to  maintain  that 
Jesus  and  the  apostles  admitted  errors  into  their  instructions, 
with  a  view  of  accommodating  themselves  to  their  countrymen 
and  contemporaries.  This  is  consistent  neither  with  wisdom  nor 
honesty  :  it  is  not  suited  to  the  case  of  extraordinary  ambassadors 
of  God,  furnished  with  such  full  powers,  and  assisted  by  such 
divine  interference  as  they  were.  There  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween leaving  errors  untouched,  which  would  in  time  expire  either 
of  themselves,  or  by  deeper  views  of  the  very  doctrine  preached, — 
and  the  confirmation  of  the  same  errors,  by  admitting  them  into 
their  very  instructions.  By  concessions  such  as  these  to  the 
fashionable  doctrines  of  modern  times,  respect  either  for  the  moral 
character  or  for  the  heavenly  wisdom  of  the  Redeemer, — nay, 
possibly  for  both, — is  imperceptibly  lost.  The  melancholy  expe- 
rience of  n\any,  especially  in  unhappy  Germany,  gives  but  too 
many  evidences  of  this,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  my 
Essay  on  this  subject,  already  often  referred  to.  Thousands 
there,  who  were  baptized  into  the  name  of  Jesus,  now  look  upon 
his  wisdom  as  folly  ;  and  whereas,  a  few  years  since,  it  was  usual 
to  say.  He  accommodated  himself  to  the  people,  ivho  knew  no 
better !  it  is  now  openly  asserted.  He  knew  no  better  himself! 
But  I  must  not  enlarge.  It  is  only  my  regard  for  the  honour  of 
the  Gospel  and  for  the  reader's  faith,  that  has  caused  me  to  digress 
so  far.  Only  I  must  not  here  pass  over  unnoticed.  Seller's  erro- 
neous comparison  and  deduction.  The  Saviour  made  use  of 
anthroponiorphitic  expressions  when  speaking  of  the  Deity,  in 
order  to  accommodate  himself — not  to  the  errors,  but  to  the  com- 
prehension, of  mankind.  These  two  ought  to  be  carefully  distin- 
guished ;  notwithstanding  which,  they  are  too  often  confounded 
in  treating  of  this  subject.  When  Jesus  spoke  of  God  as  a  Father, 
he  made  use  of  an  anthropomorphitic  expression,  in  order  to 
represent  him  as  our  beneficent  Creator  and  Protector  ;  but  there 
was  no  error  here,  either  taught  or  confirmed :  no  Jew  under- 
stood this  in  the  human  sense  of  the  word  Father.  It  was  the 
express  doctrine  of  Jesus, — "  (ion  is  a  Spirit ;"  and  any  misunder- 
standing  to   which   such    anthropomorphitic    expressions    might 
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§  274.  A  most  profitable  use  might  have  been 
made  of  such  innocuous  errors.  If,  for  instance, 
the  Jews  (as  has  been  already  stated,  §  267)  could 
not  have  been  brought  to  a  conviction  of  the  truth, 
otherwise  than  by  grounding  it  upon  an  erroneous 
opinion,  which  they  held  to  be  true,  and  thence  de- 
ducing a  truth  which,  at  the  same  time,  rested  upon 
other  and  solid  grounds,  it  became  a  duty  to  make 
use  of  such  means. 

If,  for  instance,  it  was  to  be  shown  that  the  doc- 
trine of  Jesus  was  far  more  excellent  than  the  law 
of  Moses,  the  Jewish  notion  that  the  law  was  given 
at  Mount  Sinai  by  the  ministration  of  angels  was 
laid  as  the  groundwork ;  and  thence  was  drawn 
the  conclusion  : — As  the  Son  of  God  is  exalted  in 
rank  far  above  the  angels,  so  much  more  eminent 
and  of  greater  worth  is  the  doctrine  announced 
by  the  Son  of  God,  than  the  law  of  Moses.  The 
Apostles  were  themselves  convinced  that  this  mode 

seem  to  give  occasion  is  thus  altogether  provided  against.  Fur- 
ther, as  Jesus  and  the  Apostles  often  spoke  of  God's  care  for  the 
poor  and  needy,  recommended  prayer  as  a  tried  help  in  time  of 
trouble,  gave  an  example  of  it  themselves,  and  affirmed  that  God 
was  ready  to  grant  what  was  prayed  for,  according  to  his  will,  in 
humble  confidence  in  the  name  of  Christ,  this  gives  no  counte- 
nance to  the  error,  that  God  is  mutable,  and  is  moved  to  do  thus 
by  the  prayers  of  the  pious.  It  was  enough  to  say,  God  will 
supply  what  is  needful  in  answer  to  such  prayer.  There  has 
been  established,  by  the  wise  and  beneficent  will  of  God,  a  suitable, 
but  to  us  inexplicable  connection  between  asking  and  receivino-. 
By  this  doctrine,  mutability  is  no  more  ascribed  to  God,  than 
when  it  is  said,  that  he  resists  the  proud,  and  gives  grace  to  the 
humble,  blesses  the  diligent,  &c. — Heringa. 
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of  reasoning  was  good  and  just,    and,  therefore, 
employed  it  with  perfect  uprightness  of  heart.* 

The  principles  which  experience  has  proved  to 
be  safest  on  this  subject  are  these : — 

1.  Jesus  and  the  apostles  did  not  accommodate 
themselves  to  errors  injurious  to  morals,  or  arising 
from  errors  in  faith. 

2.  Jesus  was  obliged  in  his  instructions  to  touch 
upon  doctrines  in  which  the  Jews  cherished  crude 
and  dangerous  errors,  in  order  to  make  himself 
intelligible  to  his  hearers ;  but  he  did  not  thereby 
confirm  their  errors,  but  much  rather  laboured  to 
oppose  them  as  far  as  possible,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  their  future  abolition. 

3.  He  never,  in  the  essential  doctrines  of  his 
religion,  positively  availed  himself  of  Jewish  errors, 
or  employed  them  as  a  means  for  the  attainment 
of  his  object. 

4.  It  was  consistent  with  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  Jesus,  to  leave  untouched  certain  erroneous 
doctrines,  which  were  connected  with  the  truths  of 
religion,  and  which   were  dangerously  abused  by 

*  Consequently,  the  Apostles  themselves  believed  that  God  had 
used  the  ministry  of  angels  in  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount 
Sinai ;  otherwise  their  whole  reasoning  would  have  been  absurd 
in  the  extreme.  Who  does  not  here  see  that  the  defenders  of  a 
good  cause  often  injure  it  by  using  arguments  which  will  not 
avail  before  the  judgment-seat  of  truth  ?  And  on  this  supposi- 
tion this  would  have  been  the  case  with  Jesus  and  the  Apostles, 
which  I  can  the  less  assent  to,  as  they  opposed  the  most  favourite 
errors  of  the  people,  and  were  in  no  need  of  such  unavailing 
arguments  in  support  of  a  cause  founded  on  such  evidence  as 
theirs  was. — Heringa. 
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the  Jews,  inasmuch  as  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
connect them  altogether  from  religion.  To  this 
pertain  many  notions  concerning  demons  and  their 
operations. 

The  apostles  and  other  disciples  of  Jesus  could 
not,  within  the  short  space  of  time  within  which 
they  had  the  benefit  of  his  instructions,  be  freed 
from  all  the  errors  which  might  contingently  pro- 
duce dangerous  consequences.  They  were  brought 
up  among  the  Jews,  and  had,  therefore,  many 
errors  in  common  with  that  people  ;  but,  according 
to  the  promises  which  they  had  received  from  God 
through  Jesus,  they  were  infallible  teachers  of 
those  truths  which  constituted  the  essentials  of 
the  new  religion. 

§  275.  What  has  been  already  asserted  con- 
cerning Jesus  must  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule : 
that  he  taught  the  truth  according  to  his  convic- 
tion, with  uprightness  of  heart,  to  the  exact  extent 
of  his  knowledge.  He  opposed  errors  in  religion, 
especially  such  as  had  a  prejudicial  influence  on 
morals,  with  earnestness  and  zeal.  Whoever, 
therefore,  asserts  that,  in  any  particular  passage, 
there  is  an  accommodation  to  Jewish  errors,  is 
bound  to  prove  it,  and  to  furnish  evident  tokens 
of  its  existence. 

No  accommodation  to  error  takes  place  where 
Jesus  and  the  apostles  are  opposing  error,  as  in 
1  Cor.  XV.,  where  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
is  proposed.     There  is  no  accommodation  where 

F  F 
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Christ  requires  faith  in  his  propositions,  or  de- 
nounces divine  punishments  against  such  as  will 
not  receive  his  doctrine,  as  in  John  iii.  4 — 18. 
When  Jesus  and  the  apostles  positively  repeat  the 
same  doctrine  several  times,  although  in  other 
expressions,  yet  so  as  to  convey  the  same  in  sub- 
stance, it  is  impossible  to  admit  the  existence  of 
an  accommodation  in  such  cases. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  accommodation  to  error 
must  be  acknowledged,  or  a  passage  altogether 
diilerently  explained,  when  any  thing  occurs  in  it 
which  contradicts  the  acknowledged  truths  of  rea- 
son, or  when  any  thing  seems  to  be  said  which  is 
inconsistent  with  other  doctrines  evidently  taught 
by  Jesus  and  the  apostles. 

As  we  are  so  little  acquainted  with  the  world  of 
spirits,  we  are  not  justified  in  supposing  that  all 
which  Jesus  has  spoken  concerning  good  and  evil 
spirits  was  a  mere  accommodation  to  Jewish  errors. 
It  seems,  therefore,  impossible  to  arrive  at  perfect 
certainty  on  this  subject  in  each  and  every  passage 
of  the  New  Testament. 

§  276.  From  these  inquiries  there  arise  some 
short  rules,  which  are  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  the 
interpreter  in  the  explanation  of  difficult  passages 
which  contain  religious  truths. 

1.  Above  all  things,  the  sense  of  a  passage  is  to 
be  investigated,  not  according  to  the  Jewish  usus  lo- 
(jucndi,  but  according  to  that  higher  usage  of  words 
which  was  introduced  by  Jesus  and  his  apostles. 
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2.  It  is  to  be  pointed  out  how  far  Jesus  and  his 
apostles  accommodated  themselves  to  the  modes 
of  thinking  and  the  opinions  which  prevailed  among 
the  Jews. 

3.  The  general  truth  contained  in  the  passage 
is  the  only  one  to  be  deduced  from  it. 

4.  When  this  is  discovered,  the  next  process  is 
to  inquire  and  determine, — (1.)  What  conception 
the  apostles  may  have  entertained  of  the  truth 
according  to  their  modes  of  thinking  and  their 
state  at  the  time  ;  and  what  conception  they  wished 
their  readers  to  form  of  the  same.  (2.)  Finally, 
the  same  general  truth  is  to  be  strictly  and  accu- 
rately expressed,  according  to  the  clearer  notions 
of  enlightened  reason,  and  exhibited  in  a  form 
suited  to  our  own  contemporaries.  This  is,  how- 
ever, no  longer  an  explanation  of  the  words  of 
Holy  Scripture,  but  an  explanation  of  a  fact  or  of 
an  article  of  faith,  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  our 
time,  and  more  strictly  defined  according  to  our 
philosophical  knowledge ;  by  which  it  is  at  the 
same  time  shown,  that  this  doctrine  is  agreeable  to 
the  principles  of  reason,  and  serviceable  to  the  pro- 
motion of  morality.  Kant,  perhaps,  among  others, 
in  his  moral  interpretation^  intended  to  indicate 
this  part  of  the  labour  of  the  interpreter,  but  has 
carried  the  matter  to  an  extravagant  length. 

[FRIENDS  OF  THE  ACCOMMODATION  SYSTEM. 

G.  S.  Steinbart,  Samenstel  der  zuivere  Wysbegeerte,  of 
leere  der  geluksaligheid,  volgens  het  Christendom  [A 
system     of  pure    philosophy,    or   the    doctrine   of  felicity 
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according  to   the  Christian  Religion.]     From   the  German. 
Amst.  1781.     8vo.]— H. 

W.  A.  Teller,  Vorerinnerungen  zu  seinem  Worterbuch  des 
N.  T.  [Preliminary  Observations  to  Teller's  Lexicon.]  3d 
Ed.     Berlin,  1785.     8vo. 

C.  F.  Staudlin,  Ideen  zur  Kritik  des  Systems  der  Christli- 
chen  religion  [Ideas  on  the  criticism  of  the  Christian 
System].     Goet.  1791.     8vo. 

Herm.  Frid.  Beiin,  Ueber  die  Lchrart  Jesu  und  seiner 
Apostel,  in  wie  fern  die  selben  sich  nach  den  damahls  herr- 
schenden  Volksmeynungen  bequemt  haben  [On  the  mode 
of  Instruction  employed  by  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  ;  how 
far  they  have  accommodated  themselves  to  the  prevailing 
popular  opinions].     Lubec.  1791.     8vo. 

[E.  G.  Meyer,  Ein  Kleiner  Beytrag  zur  Untersuchung  der 
Frage  :  Ob  und  wei  weit  es  einem  weisen  Manne  iiberhaupt, 
und  besonderseinem  gottlichen  Lehrer  anstandig  und  erlaubt 
sey,  sich  zu  den  Meynungen  und  Irrthiimern  anderer  herab- 
zulassen  ?  und  ob  und  in  wiefern  dieses  mit  der  Pflicht  der 
Warhaftigheit  und  Redlichheit  bestehen  kijnne.  [Whether, 
and  to  what  extent,  a  wise  man  in  general,  and  in  particular 
a  Divine  teacher,  is  properly  permitted  to  stoop  to  the  opinions 
and  errors  of  others?  And  whether,  and  to  what  extent, 
this  is  inconsistent  with  truth  and  reason.]  Bresl.  1791. 
8vo. 

Paul  Van  Hemert,  Oratio  de  prudenti  Christi,  Apostolorum, 
et  Evangelistarum  consilio,  Sermones  suos  et  Scripta  ad 
captum  atque  intellectum  vulgi,  quantum  illud  fieri  potuit, 
accommodantium.     Amst.  1790.     4to. 

Verhandcling  over  de  vraajr :  heeft  Chris- 


tus,  in  zijne  prediking,  hebben  de  Evangelisten  en  Apostelen, 
in  hunne  Schriften,  zich  somtijds,  naar  de  toen  hcerschende 
Volksbegrippen  gcschikt?  Zo  ja,  in  welke  gevallen,  en 
hoc  verre  ?  En  hoe  zeer  kan  dit  denkbeeld,  wel  begrepeen, 
dienen  ter  verklaringe  der  schriften  des  Niewcn  Verbonds  ? 
In  der  Verlih.  rakendc  den   natuurl.   en   geopenb.  Godsd. 
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iiitgegeben  door  Teyler's  Godgel.  Genootscliap  [Essay  on 
the  question  : — "  Has  Christ,  and  have  the  Apostles,  in  their 
preaching,  sometimes  accommodated  themselves  to  the  then 
prevailing  popular  notions  ?  If  they  have,  how  far,  and  in 
what  cases  ?  and  to  what  extent  will  this  opinion,  well  ap- 
prehended, serve  to  explain  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment?" Published  in  the  tracts  of  Teyler's  Theological 
Society  for  the  Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion.]  Haarl. 
1792.     4to.]— H. 

J.  G.  EicHHORN,  Vorschliige  zur  Hermeneutik  [Propositions 
for  Hermeneutics,]  in  the  General  Library  of  Biblical  Lite- 
rature.    Book  IV.  p.  330,  sqq.     Leipz.  1792.     8vo. 

[Ph.  C.  Henke,  Neues  Magazin  fur  Religionsphilosophie, 
Exegese  und  Kirchengeschichte,  Book  II.  Nu.  9.  Helmst. 
1798.     Svo.     [Vide  supra.l 

OPPONENTS  OF  THIS  HYPOTHESIS.]— H. 

G.  Ch.  Storr,  de  sensu  historico  scripturas  sacrae.  Tubingse, 
1778.  4to.  1782.  [Inserta  Opusc.  Acad.  Vol.  I.  p.  1, 
sqq.    Ibid.  1796.     8vo.] 

[Jesus  Christus  der  Wahrheitslehrer  Kein  Volktauscher  [Jesus 
Christ,  a  Teacher  of  truth,  not  a  Deceiver  of  the  People.] 
Erlang.  1787-8.]— H. 

Carl.  Veit.  Hauff,  Bemerkungen  iiber  die  Lehrart  Jesu, 
mit  Riicksicht  auf  jiidische  Sprach-und  Denkungsart.  Ein 
Beytrag  zur  richtigen  beurtheilung  dessen,  was  Lehre  Jesu 
ist.  [Observations  on  the  mode  of  teaching  employed  by 
Jesus,  with  regard  to  Jewish  modes  of  speaking  and  think- 
ing ;  a  contribution  towards  a  correct  judgment  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus.]     OfFenb.  on  the  Mayne,  1788.    Svo. 

[F.  Petr.  Schaffer,  Diss,  de  Christo  et  Apostolis  in  tradenda 
reKgione  ad  hominum  captum  sese  dimittentibus.  Mogunt. 
1787.    8vo. 

J.  Heringa,  E.  Z.  Verhandeling,  ten  betooge,  dat  Jesus  end 
zyn  Apostelen  zich  doorgaans  niet  geschikt  hebhen,  naar 
de  verkeerde  denkbeelden  van  hunne  Tydgenooten  [An 
Essay,  showing  that  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  did  not  accom- 
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modate    themselves    to    the    erroneous    opinions    of   their 
contemporaries.] 

Joii.  Christ.  Bang,  Verhandeling,  waarin  ondersocht  wordt, 
in  hoe  verre  Jesus  en  zyne  Apostelen  zich  geschikt  hebhen 
naar  de  vatbaarheid  der  Jooden,  in  het  voorstellen  der 
Christelijke  leere.  [An  Essay,  in  which  it  is  investigated 
how  far  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  accommodated  themselves  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  Jews,  in  propounding  the  Christian 
doctrines.]     In  the  Latin  and  Dutch  languages. 

Both  the  above  treatises  are  published  by  the  Society  for  the  De- 
fence of  the  Christian  Religion.  Hague,  1789.] — H. 
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APPENDIX. 

OF    THE    CITATION    OF    THE    PROPHECIES    OF    THE    OLD    TESTAMENT 
IN    THE    NEW,    AND    THEIR    FULFILMENT. 

§  277.  That  Jesus  and  the  apostles  cited  many 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  prophecies  which 
were  to  be  fulfilled  in  and  subsequent  to  their  own 
times,  and  employed  them  as  evidences  of  the 
Divine  mission  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  truth  of  his  reli- 
gion, is  a  fact  which  admits  of  no  doubt.  It  has 
been,  however,  contested  whether  they  accommo- 
dated themselves  herein  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Jews,  or  whether  they  believed  that  those  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament  really  applied  to  Jesus  and 
the  theocracy  to  be  founded  by  him ;  or,  finally, 
whether  they  were  themselves  mistaken,  and  held 
that  to  be  a  prophecy  which  was  not  so  in  fact. 

In  order  accurately  to  determine  this  question, 
it  will  be,  in  the  first  place,  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  the  essential  character  of  the  prophecies,  and 
then  to  divide  them  into  separate  classes. 

§  278.  It  is  required  of  a  real  prophecy  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  was  to  be  fulfilled  in  and 
after  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  that  the 
same  objects  should  be  spoken  of  in  the  writings 
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of  the  Old  Testament,  which  were  considered  as 
fulfilled  in  the  New.  But  a  mere  accommodation 
takes  place,  when  objects  and  persons  are  spoken 
of  in  the  New  Testament,  different  from  those 
occurring  in  the  Old. 

§  279.  The  prophecies,  which  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  fulfilled  in  the  New  Testament,  are  of 
two  sorts,  general,  and  special  or  individual. 

The  general  are  contained  in  all  those  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament,  wherein  is  expressed  the 
joyful  expectation  of  better  times,  which  God  was 
to  bring  about  among  the  Israelites  by  his  messen- 
gers, and  by  the  Israelites  themselves. 

That  such  a  prophecy  was  made  to  Abraham, 
and  afterwards  to  his  posterity  through  Jacob,  and 
still  more  clearly  expressed  and  more  specially 
defined  in  the  course  of  time,  has  been  fully  pointed 
out  in  the  chapter  on  the  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
phetical books,  §  189 — 202.  The  following  grounds 
of  confirmation,  in  regard  to  this  subject,  may  be 
here  supplied : — 

1.  Jesus  expressly  and  positively  affirmed,  that 
Moses  wrote  of  him,  John  v.  He  added,  that,  if 
the  Jews  beheved  Moses,  they  would  also  have 
beheved  him. 

2.  He  affirmed,  that  David,  in  the  110th  Psalm, 
had  represented  the  Messiah  as  a  Person  who  would 
surpass  him  in  ennnence ;  and  he  did  not  assert 
this  in  a  Jewish  sense,  for  the  Jews  did  not  under- 
stand him,  and  were  unable  to  give  an  answer  to 
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his  question.  Matt.  xxii.  Jesus  laid  the  foundation 
of  faith  in  himself  in  the  minds  of  his  apostles,  by 
showing  them  that  he  was  the  promised  Messiah, 
John  i.    Matt.  xvi.  17.    Luke  xxiv.  27,  45. 

3.  He  explained  to  them  those  passages  of  the 
Prophets  still  more  clearly  after  his  resurrection, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  till  then  incapable  of  com- 
prehending the  doctrines,  with  which  they,  as  Jews, 
were  unacquainted,  respecting  the  design  of  his 
death  and  the  nature  of  his  kingdom; — a  circum- 
stance which  of  itself  furnishes  the  clearest  evidence 
that  Jesus  did  not  accommodate  himself  herein  to 
Jewish  notions. 

4.  The  apostles  adopted  similar  methods  of  con- 
vincing their  hearers  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy; 
and  that  they  did  not  herein  conform  themselves 
to  Jewish  prejudices,  is  evident  from  the  fact  of 
their  complaining  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Jews 
had  no  behef  in  their  interpretations  of  the  Prophets. 
Acts  iii.  18,  21  ;  x.  43  ;  xiii.  33—40  ;  xxviii.  23—27. 

Every  impartial  reader  of  the  New  Testament 
must  perceive,  that  the  entire  economy  of  the  New 
Testament  is  represented  throughout,  as  a  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promises  made  by  God  to  the  patriarchs 
and  ancient  Israelites,  Luke  i.  73.  Gal.  iii.  14 — 23. 
Acts  iii.  32. 

§  280.  Special  and  individual  prophecies  are 
such  as  relate  to  single  events  and  persons,  their 
actions  and  allotments,  sufferings  and  rewards. 
In    order  to  prove  that  the  same    circumstances. 
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persons,  and  events,  are  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, it  is  not  required  that  the  prophet  who 
foretold  them  should  have  distinctly  and  definitely 
known  the  circumstances  and  fate  of  such  person, — 
but  only  that  a  person  of  this  kind  should  one  day 
appear  for  the  good  of  the  Israelites  and  the  general 
welfare  of  mankind,  that  he  should  perform  some 
such  works,  and  undergo  some  such  fate.  All  beyond 
this,  respecting  the  nature  and  mode  in  which  this 
was  to  take  place,  remained  unknown  to  the  Pro- 
phets. Their  case,  in  this  respect,  was  exactly  as 
Jesus  describes,  Luke  x.  24,  and  1  Peter  i.  10,  &c. 
Among  this  kind  of  prophecies  are  to  be  reckoned, 
for  instance,  the  following: — that  the  Founder  of  the 
new  Divine  kingdom  was  to  spring  from  the  family 
of  David,  (Jer.  xxiii.  5,)  to  be  born  at  Bethlehem, 
(Micah  V.  1,)  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  new 
kingdom  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  spread  from  this 
city,  by  means  of  Jews  then  living,  the  know- 
ledge and  true  worship  of  God  among  all  nations, 
(Micah  iv.  2.) 

There  are  four  possible  modes  of  explaining  these 
special  predictions  : — 

1.  They  may  be  considered  as  actual  prophecies 
really  fulfilled.  It  was  the  design  of  the  Deity  to 
furnish  a  prediction,  in  the  sayings  of  the  prophets, 
of  the  fact,— that  He  would  send  such  a  Person, 
to  redeem  the  Israelites  and  enlighten  mankind. 

2.  But  such  passages  may  be  also  treated  as 
mere  accommodations.  The  prophets,  it  may  be 
said,  formed  all  manner  of  agreeable  expectations 
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respecting  the  future  glory  of  their  nation.  Jesus 
and  the  apostles  gave  to  such  passages  a  mystical 
or  allegorical  interpretation ;  and  thus  accommo- 
dated themselves  to  the  exegetical  errors  of  the 
Jews,  in  order  to  relieve  them  of  their  errors. 

3.  A  condescension  on  the  part  of  the  Deity 
may  be  also  maintained.  For  instance,  the  Pro- 
phets and  other  Jews  formed  of  themselves,  without 
deriving  it  from  any  Divine  revelation,  the  expec- 
tation that  the  Saviour  of  the  nation  would  spring 
from  David's  family ;  they  conjectured  that  he 
would  be  born  at  Bethlehem.  God,  who  foresaw 
this,  so  managed,  by  a  wise  condescension,  that  the 
Founder  of  his  new  kingdom  should  be  born  of  the 
family  of  David,  and  in  the  village  of  Bethlehem. 

4.  Jesus  and  the  apostles  believed,  it  may  be 
said,  that  such  passages  actually  referred  to  the 
new  dispensation,  and  thus  expressed  their  belief, 
although  they  were,  at  the  same  time,  mistaken 
in  their  views.  But  God  directed  their  harmless 
error  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.* 

*  That  such  notions  as  these  should  be  held  by  Deists  and 
professed  unbelievers  in  revelation,  is  natural  and  intelligible ; 
but  how  any  one,  calling  himself  a  believer  in  revealed  religion, 
can  honestly  make  such  professions,  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive. The  system  of  accommodation  has  thus  been  carried  in 
Germany  to  such  an  extravagant  height,  that  the  Deity  is  made 
to  accommodate  himself  to  any  system,  however  inconsistent  with 
the  literal  and  rational  interpretation.  Dr.  Seller  does  not  inform 
us  which  of  those  views  is  his  own  ;  but  if,  as  is  most  probable, 
it  be  the  first  opinion,  he  can  only  mean,  in  what  follows,  to  claim 
for  himselT  that  liberty  of  thinking,  which  he  so  liberally  concedes 
to  others. — Translator. 
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Which,  now,  of  these  various  modes  of  interpre- 
tation is  the  most  probable  ?  Which  view  of  these 
not  unimportant  objects  is  most  appropriate  to  and 
most  in  keeping  with  the  person  of  Jesus,  his  sen- 
timents, his  actions,  his  grand  work,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  that  work  accomphshed  by  the  Providence 
of  God ;  in  a  word,  with  his  wisdom  and  goodness. 
Let  none  form  too  hasty  and  authoritative  a  judg- 
ment ;  but,  after  weighing  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  let  every  one  decide  according  to  his  con- 
science, and  not  despise  others,  who  can  also 
think.* 

*  Without  forming  too  hasty  a  conclusion, — without  judging 
others,  whom  I  do  not  despise,  but  commiserate,  and  whose  de- 
parture from  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  1  lament, — I  must  say 
that  the  first  of  these  four  opinions  is  the  only  true  one,  and  the 
only  one  which  is  consistent  with  the  character  of  Jesus  and  his 
apostles.  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader,  for  the  grounds  of  this  my 
opinion,  to  the  Essay  often  before  referred  to. 

Also  compare, 

GoTL.  Christ.   Storr,   Observationes  qusedam  spectantes  ad 

enodandam  qusestionem,  utrum  se  Jud;uorum  llermeneuticis 

erroribus  accommodaverint  missi  divinitus  interpretes.     Ins. 

Symb.   Liter.   Duisb.    Tom.  II.   p.  413,  sqq.     Hag.   Com. 

1786.     8vo. 

JoANN.  Stinstra,  Narcden,  gevoegd  achter  het  2  Deel  van 
s'Mans  Oude  VoorspcUingen  aangaande  den  Messiasen  desz- 
clven  openbaringe.  [Additional  observations  to  his  '  Ancient 
Prophecies  regarding  the  Messiah  and  his  Revelation.'  Vol.11.] 
Ilarl.  1782.     8vo. 

GisB.  Bonnet,  Orationes  duie — Alteri  disquiritur  an  summo 
ccclesiae  Doctori,  ejusque  Apostolis,  ubi,  probanda;  sua; 
doctrinae  caussa,  ad  Veteris  Tcstamenti  oracula,  tanquani 
vaticinia  provocarunt,  sic  fides  sit  habenda,  ut  Servatoris 
nostri,  cum   tristia,  turn  luela   ac    gloriosa  fata,   in  iis  vcre 
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§  281.  In  addition  to  the  two  descriptions  of 
prophecy  already  named,  there  are  also  many  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament  used  by  Jesus  and  the 
apostles,  in  explaining  the  new  divine  kingdom,  and 
applied,  by  way  of  condescension  and  accommoda- 
tion, to  an  object  or  event,  to  persons  and  their 
history,  although  such  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment did  not  originally  allude  to  the  same  objects 
and  persons.  For  instance,  in  addition  to  the  pas- 
sages above  cited,  §  268, — Matt.  ii.  15 — 17,*  com- 
pared with  Hosea  xi,  1,  and  Jer.  xxxi.  15 ;  also, 
Luke  iv.  18,  compared  with  Isa.  Ixi.  1.  The  same 
applies  to  similar  accommodations,  John  xii.  4.  This 
accommodation  was  founded,  as  has  been  already 

praesignificata  esse,  jure  credamus.  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1793. 
4to. 
JoH.  Henr.  Regenbogen,  Verhandeling  ten  betooge  :  dat,  in  de 
schriften  des  Ouden  Testaments,  eigenlyk  genoemde  recht- 
streeksche  voorspellingen,  aangaande  onzen  Heere  Jesus 
Christus  gevonden  worden.  [A  treatise  to  prove,  that  the 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament  contain  proper  and  direct 
prophecies  relating  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.]  In  the 
Tracts  of  the  Society  for  the  Defence  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion, for  the  year  1797. 

GuiL.  SuRENiiusii,  B(/3Xoe  /caraX\ay»jc,  in  quo,  secundum 
veterum  Theologorum  Hebraeorum  formulas  allegandi  et 
modos  interpretandi,  conciliantur  loca  ex  V.  T.  in  N.  T. 
allegata.  Amst.  1713.  4to.  This  still  continues  to  be  the 
most  useful  work  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  mode  of  citation  and  explanation  of  places  of  Scrip- 
ture.— Heringa. 

*  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  an  ingenious  view  of  the  applica- 
tion of  this  prophecy,  in  a  work  entitled.  Critical  Essays,  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Forster,  B.D.     Dublin  and  London,  1827. — Tr. 
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observed,  (§  270,)  on  the  resemblance  which  took 
place  between  some  incidents,  persons,  &c.,  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament. 

Many  of  the  Jews  were,  however,  accustomed 
to  apply  to  the  Messiah  and  his  kingdom  certain 
expressions  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  although 
they  did  not  immediately  relate  to  them.  Now,  as 
Jesus  and  the  apostles  were  under  the  necessity  of 
founding  their  proofs  that  He  was  the  promised 
Redeemer  of  Israel,  upon  premises  the  truth  of  which 
the  Jews  acknowledged,  a  wise  system  of  instruction 
required  that  they  should  convince  the  Jews  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah  promised  by  God,  by  the 
citation  of  such  passages  as  the  Jews  themselves 
explained  as  referring  to  the  Messiah.  This  was  a 
necessary  accommodation ;  it  served  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  conveyance  of  truth.  I  have  expressed 
myself  more  fully  on  this  subject  in  the  works — 

On  Divine  Revelations,  especially  that  of  Jesus  and  bis  Apos- 
tles. (See  §  196.)     And 

On  Prophecy  and  its  Fulfilment.     Erlang.  1795.  8vo.     [Both 
by  George  Fredekic  Seiler.] 

Observation. — The  apostles  were,  after  their  minds  were  opened 
to  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  exalted  nature  of  Christ, 
convinced  that  the  Father  had  by  him  created  the  world,  John 
i.  3 — 10.  Coloss.  i.  16.  Heb.  i.  2.  They,  therefore,  in  order 
to  express  this  exalted  nature,  made  a  peculiar  use  of  certain 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament.  They  employed  such  words 
as  were  generally  in  those  books  applied  to  God,  in  order 
thereby  to  describe  the  Son,  by  whom  the  Father  made  and 
governs  all  things.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
has  especially  availed  himself  of  this  method.  Heb.  i.  6 — 11. 
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SECTION  V. 

Of  the  Explanation  of  the  Morality  of  the  New  Testament. 

§  282.  The  morality  which  is  interwoven  through- 
out all  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  is  either 
universal,  adapted  to  all  times ;  or  particular, 
adapted  to  certain  hmited  times,  persons,  and  ac- 
tions. The  universal  morality  is,  in  respect  to  its 
matter,  the  morahty  of  reason,  only  presented  in 
a  practical  and  popular,  not  in  a  learned  and  sys- 
tematic form,  and  expressed  in  a  manner  which 
was  adapted  to  the  weakness  and  sensuousness  of 
the  Jews  and  heathens  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
and  such  as  was  necessarily  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time. 

§  283.  The  universal  morahty  of  reason  is  too 
well  known  to  require  here  any  further  explana- 
tion. The  particular  morahty,  which  may  and 
must  be  practised,  at  certain  times  and  by  certain 
persons,  consists  of  such  precepts  as  Jesus  gave 
to  his  immediate  followers,  and  especially  to  his 
apostles.  These  were  confined  altogether  to  his 
special  object.  They  were  not  to  attend  to  the 
instructions  of  Jesus,  like  other  Jews,  in  order  to 
learn  from  him  the  truths  of  rehgion,  but  in  order 
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to  be  formed  into  teachers  of  the  world.  There- 
fore, they  must  forsake  their  domestic  occupations, 
wives  and  children,  father  and  mother,  in  order  to 
devote  themselves  wholly  to  their  ministry.  Now, 
as  Jesus  foreknew  that  he  must  not  only  himself 
suffer  and  die,  but  that  his  followers  also  would  be 
evil  treated,  persecuted,  and  mostly  put  to  deatli 
on  his  account,  he  held  it  necessary  to  give  them 
some  special  precepts  for  their  conduct.  These  are 
to  be  found  in  Matt.  v.  39,  vi.  25,  x.,  and  other 
passages. 

These  precepts,  however,  are  not  intended  for 
the  primitive  Christians  only,  but  for  all  such  as 
have  similar  persecutions  and  sufferings  to  endure 
for  the  sake  of  his  religion. 

The  interpreter  should  be  cautious  not  to  take 
such  passages  either  for  an  overstrained  morality, 
or  to  turn  them  into  general  rules  for  the  guidance 
of  every  individual  Christian,  with  the  intention  of 
giving  them  a  more  rational  exphcation.  He  would 
thus  be  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of  their  real  sense. 

§  284.  Although  the  general  moral  precepts  of 
Jesus  are  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  morality  of 
reason,  it  is  but  labour  in  vain  to  attempt  to  bring 
them  into  harmony  with  the  principles  of  modern, 
or,  indeed,  any  other,  systems  of  philosophy.  It 
is  enough  that  they  are  conformable  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  suited  to  both  the  rational  and  sensual 
nature  of  man.  The  interpreter  should,  therefore, 
in    explaining   the    moral    passages   of  the    New 
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Testament,  adhere  to  the  following  principles.   The 
books  of  the  New  Testament  contain, 

1.  The  pm'e  morality  of  reason  ; 

2.  Lessons  of  perfection  ; 

3.  Instructions  for  the  attainment  of  happiness ; 

4.  Lessons  of  prudence,  the  observation  of  which 
tends  to  promote  men's  temporal  welfare. 

These  various  species  of  truths  and  instructions 
are  9V  mixed  together,  that  the  attention  of  the 
interpreter,  in  many  passages,  ought  first  to  be 
directed  to  their  separation,  in  order  accurately  to 
determine  their  import. 

§  285.  The  system  of  morals  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  a  system  of  religious  morality.  Jesus 
has  taught  us,  in  all  his  precepts,  that  the  law  of 
reason  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  will  of  God, — as 
a  divine  commandment.  Matt.  v. — vii.  The  inter- 
preter should,  above  all,  fix  his  eye  on  this  point, 
in  order  not  to  overlook  the  true  christian  mo- 
tives which  are  superadded  to  the  commandments 
and  exhortations. 

§  286.  The  sources  from  which  Jesus  and  the 
apostles  drew  their  morality,  were  especially  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  then  the  apocryphal 
books,  at  least  Ecclesiasticus,  (or  the  book  of  Jesus 
the  son  of  Sirach,)  which  existed  in  Palestine  in 
the  Syro-Chaldaic  language.  Besides  this,  the 
Rabbins  in  the  schools  were  in  the  habit  of  com- 
municating to  their  disciples,  as  were  also  parents 
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to  their  children,  f^ood  moral  Sentences;  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  rabbinical  collections  of  Lightfoot, 
Schottgen,  and  Wetstein. 

§  287.  The  design  proposed  by  Jesus  and  his 
apostles,  in  delivering  their  moral  precepts,  was 
not  to  exhibit  a  formal  and  complete  system  of 
morality,  but  to  lay  the  basis  of  the  institution  of 
a  religious  morality,  on  which  might  be  founded 
instructions  in  all  sorts  of  duties.  Those  interpre- 
ters of  Scripture,  who  would  seek,  in  the  sayings 
of  Jesus  and  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  for 
general  principles,  from  which  were  to  be  deduced 
special  precepts  of  morality,  after  the  manner  of 
the  schools,  ascribe  to  them  a  systematic  mode 
of  thinking,  which  they  by  no  means  followed. 
Jesus  commanded  with  Divine  authority,  in  his 
Father's  name,  and  the  apostles  required  the  ob- 
servance of  their  moral  precepts  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  whom  they  represented  as  Lord  of  all.  The 
morahty  of  the  New  Testament  is  expressed  in  a 
way  which  resembles  the  maxims  and  moral  sen- 
tences in  the  writings  of  Solomon,  in  many  of  the 
Psalms,  and  Ecclesiasticus.  The  greater  part,  there- 
fore, of  the  rules  given  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
proverbs  and  maxims  of  the  Old  Testament  apply 
also  to  this. 

§  288.  To  the  special  form  in  which  the  moral 
lessons  of  the  New  Testament  are  presented,  belong 
especially  the  moral  parables. 
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The  general  rules  given  for  the  explanation  of 
parables,  (§  73,  74,)  are  also  applicable  here  ;  but 
the  following  observations  require  to  be  added  : 

1.  The  moral  of  the  similitude  is,  above  all,  to 
be  determined  and  shown,  as  Luke  xvi.  1,  &c., 
where  true  prudence  and  wisdom,  in  the  use  of 
temporal  goods,  is  commended  as  an  act  of  bene- 
ficence pleasing  to  God  ;  and  Matt.xx.  1 — 16^  which 
contains  a  warning  against  that  pride  which  trusts 
in  the  merit  of  services  performed,  and  against  low 
venality  or  mere  mercenary  motives. 

2.  Now,  when  the  essential  parts  of  the  moral 
narrative  are  gone  through,  it  is  to  be  ascertained 
what  collateral  lessons  are  intermixed  with  it. 
For  instance,  the  history  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 
(Luke  XV.  11 — 15,)  contains  also  a  warning  against 
the  abuse  of  the  goods  and  abilities  with  which 
God  has  entrusted  us ;  but  ver.  25,  &c.,  con- 
tains a  rebuke  for  being  dissatisfied  with  any  pros- 
perity which  might  happen  to  one  who  had  for- 
merly sinned. 

Similar  collateral  instructions  are  contained  in 
all  the  moral  similitudes. 

3.  In  the  observation  of  the  separate  parts,  the 
special  collateral  objects  of  Jesus  are  to  be  also 
attended  to ;  for  he  had  constantly  a  view  to  various 
characters  and  kinds  of  men  in  his  discourses.  For 
instance,  the  main  design  in  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan,  is,  the  commendation  of  universal 
benevolence,  w  ithout  regard  to  country  or  religion ; 
but  there  is  a  secondary  object  to  be  found  in  the 
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observation,  that  a  priest  and  a  Levite  unfeelingly 
passed  by  the  unfortunate  man,  who  was  left  half 
dead  upon  the  road. 

Finally,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  interpreter  of  the 
Bible,  especially  in  the  pulpit,  to  make  such  ob- 
servations on  the  wise  instructions  of  Jesus,  and 
the  noble  and  benevolent  sentiments  which  were 
displayed  in  the  delivery  of  his  moral  instruc- 
tions, as  are  calculated  to  produce  the  highest 
reverence  for  Jesus. 

§  289.  Morality  is  also  taught  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament by  examples.  It  was  one  of  the  designs  of 
Jesus,  to  give  mankind  an  example  of  virtue  worthy 
of  imitation.  There  are  two  sorts  of  actions,  which 
should  here  be  carefully  distinguished  by  the  inter- 
preter : 

1.  Such  as  he  alone  had  the  right,  the  power, 
and  the  obligation  to  perform  ; 

2.  Such  as  are  the  duty  of  all  mankind. 

To  the  first  description  belong  his  forty  days'  fast, 
his  voluntary  poverty,  and  his  voluntary  journey 
to  Jerusalem,  to  die  there  on  the  cross.  The  ge- 
neral rule  may  be  thus  expressed : — All  the  sayings 
and  actions,  which  Jesus  delivered  and  performed 
in  the  capacity  of  Mediator  of  mankind,  are  not 
intended  as  examples  for  others  to  follow ;  conse- 
quently, they  contain  no  moral  injunction.  But 
from  these  actions  are  to  be  separated  the  disposi- 
tion and  the  motives  by  which  he  was  stimulated 
to  their  performance.     All  that  he  did  and  suffered 
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was  from  reverence,  love,  and  obedience  to  the 
Father,  and  from  love  to  mankind. 

These  dispositions  are  the  general  rules  of  mo- 
rahty  which  we  are  to  follow,  Phil.  ii.  5. 

The  other  actions  of  Jesus  may  be  laid  down 
throughout  as  rules  of  morality  for  his  followers ; 
but  the  interpreter  is  not  to  fix  his  attention 
so  much  on  the  individual  sayings  and  actions 
of  Jesus,  as  on  his  modes  of  thinking  and  his 
dispositions  towards  God,  towards  others,  and 
himself. 

§  290.  The  circumstances  are  different  in  re- 
spect to  the  morality  which  is  contained  in  the 
good  examples  of  the  apostles,  and  the  other  pious 
and  virtuous  men  who  are  spoken  of  in  the  New 
Testament ;  for, 

1.  With  all  their  piety,  and  the  great  measure 
of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  which  was  vouchsafed  to 
them,  they  might  mistake  and  err  in  such  matters 
as  did  not  pertain  to  the  dehvery  of  the  essential 
doctrines  of  the  gospel. 

2.  When  we  would  propound  their  example  as 
worthy  of  imitation,  and  as  a  rule  for  Christians, 
it  should  be  investigated  and  pointed  out, 

(1.)  That  their  actions  are  agreeable  to  the 
will  of  God  and  the  precepts  of  reason  ; 

(2.)  Their  good  dispositions  especially,  are  to 
be  clearly  exhibited,  as  these  are,  in  their 
case,  as  well  as  that  of  Jesus,  the  proper 
subjects  of  imitation. 
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3.  The  conduct  of  such  persons  is  never  to  be 
proposed  as  the  foundation  of  the  duties  of  a 
Christian,  but  as  an  encouragement  to  our  zeal  in 
the  pursuit  of  good. 

4.  It  is,  therefore,  a  great  error  to  extol  their 
virtues  too  highly,  and  to  find  in  them  universally 
an  ideal  image  of  the  perfection  of  morality. 

§  291.  In  the  explanation  of  each  moral  passage 
of  the  New  Testament,  attention  should  be  gene- 
rally paid, 

1 .  To  the  pure  precepts  of  duty  ; 

2.  To  the  mode  in  which  these  are  expressed  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  to  the  peculiar  form  in 
which  they  are  communicated ; 

3.  To  the  motives  which  stimulate  to  the  prac- 
tice of  them ;  not  to  all,  but  to  those  which  are 
contained  in  each  passage  separately. 

Whoever  will  use  these  rules  with  the  necessary 
caution,  will  penetrate  deeply  into  the  moral  senti- 
ments of  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  and  will  be  in  no 
danger,  either  of  converting  the  devout  religious 
virtue  of  the  genuine  followers  of  Jesus  into  a  mere 
system  of  legal  performances,  or  of  seeking  in  the 
New  Testament  for  a  stoical  or  any  other  system 
of  philosophic  ethics. 

§  2D2.  Before  we  conclude  these  principles  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  moral  passages  of  the  New 
Testament,  it  seems  necessary  to  offer  some  re- 
marks, however  briei",  on  the  system  of  moral  i/ilcr- 
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pretation  proposed  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
our  philosophers.* 

As  there  occur  many  things  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, especially  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  can- 
not be  well  reconciled  with  a  pure  system  of  ethics, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  attach  to  the  words 
of  a  passage  such  a  sense  as  will  harmonize  with 
the  most  correct  and  the  purest  moral  principles. 
*'  There  is  required,"  it  is  said,  "  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  revelation,  a  constant  apphcation  of  it  to  a 
sense  which  accords  with  the  general  practical 
rules  of  a  pure  rehgion  of  reason.  And,  although 
such  explanation  seems  forced,  it  must,  notwith- 
standing, be  employed,  and  the  words  of  revelation 
must  be  so  far  explained  as  to  harmonize  with  the 
general  moral  principles  of  faith." 

But  such  procedure,  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  is  neither  necessary  nor  lawful, 

1.  It  is  not  necessary.  For  there  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, occur  in  the  Holy  Scripture  many  human 
prejudices,  sentiments,  actions,  and  histories,  which 
do  not  harmonize  with  the  pure  morality  and  reli- 
gion of  reason.  Mankind  have  their  moral  ages, 
their  childhood,  their  youth,  and  their  manhood. 
It  has  been  already,  in  many  places,  shown,  among 
the  hermeneutical  rules  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  Old  Testament,  how  defective  were  the  moral 
knowledge,  sentiments,  and  actions,  even  of  pious 
and  good  men,  (§  151,  &c.)     The  interpreter  of 

*  Viz.  Kant.  See  Appendix  at  the  end  of  this  Section,  p.  458. 
— Tr. 
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Scripture  has  no  valid  ground  for  concealing  these 
weaknesses ;  nay,  he  will  rather  expose  them  to 
observation,  wherever  he  finds  them,  and  employ 
them  with  much  advantage  for  the  promotion  of 
morality,  namely,  as  a  warning  against  similar 
errors,  in  order  that  we  may  know  and  feel  our  su- 
periority in  moral  advantages,  and  be  convinced  of 
our  obligation  to  the  practice  of  more  eminent  virtues 
than  those  of  believers  under  the  old  dispensation. 

2.  A  moral  explanation,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
sense  which  the  words  will  not  bear,  is  not  lawful; 
for,  what  security  can  the  unlearned  Christian  have 
in  matters  of  faith,  when  he  knows  that  the  teacher 
of  religion  feels  justified  in  advisedly  attributing 
another  and  supposititious  sense  to  the  words  of 
the  Bible  ?  How  can  the  speaker  allege  that  he  is 
an  honest  man  and  a  faithful  witness  of  the  truth, 
when  he  takes  upon  him  to  assert  that  certain 
words  of  Holy  Scripture  have  one  se?ise,  when  he 
is,  at  the  same  time,  conscious  that  they  have 
quite  another? 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  permitted  to  employ 
certain  positions,  histories,  and  actions,  which  occur 
in  the  Bible,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  with  them 
certain  truths,  which  they  do  not  indeed  contain, 
but  to  the  illustration  and  unfolding  of  which  they 
afford  an  apt  occasion,  and  of  deducing  from  them 
useful  truths,  either  by  their  resemblance,  contrast, 
or  effects.  This  is  a  moral  application  or  use, 
but  cannot  be  stamped  with  the  name  of  moral 
inierj)refafwn. 
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Observation. — See,  on  the  morality  of  the  Bible,  and  its  ex- 
planation, 

C.  F.  Staudlin,  Geschichte  der  Sittenlehre  Jesu  [History  of 
the  Ethics  of  Jesus.]     Book  I.  pp.  537  —  833. 

The  following  works  will  serve  to  facilitate  the  comparison  of  the 
morality  of  the  New  Testament  with  the  less  perfect  morality 
of  the  Old,  and  to  illustrate  by  examples,  and  give  a  deeper 
impression  to  individual  moral  lessons. 

Imman.  Berger,  Versuch  einer  moralischen  Einleitung  in  das 
N.  T.  fur  Religions  Lehrer  und  denkende  Christen  [At- 
tempt at  a  moral  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  for 
religious  teachers  and  thinking  Christians.]  3  vols.  Lemgo, 
1797-98.     8vo. 

■ Praktische  Einleitung  ins  A.  T.      [Practical 

introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.]  2  vols.  Leipzig,  1799, 
1800.  8vo.  In  which  a  comparison  is  instituted  between 
the  morality  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

[W.  A.  Van  Vloten,  de  Praktijk  des  Bijbels,  of  het  Zedekundig 
onderwijs  der  gewijde  Schriften  [The  Practice  of  the  Bible, 
or  the  Moral  Doctrine  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  6  vols.  Svo. 
1798 — 1802.  A  work  which,  from  its  rare  observations, 
deserves  to  be  read  and  studied  more  than  it  hitherto  seems 
to  have  been.] — Heringa. 

Die  moralische  Beyspiele  der  Schriften  des  A.  T.,  exegetisch, 
psychologish,  und  praktisch  bearbeitet  [Moral  examples 
from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  exegetically, 
psychologically,  and  practically  illustrated.]  By  E.  R., 
Leipzig,  1799. 

Observationes  ad  moralem  sive  practicam  librorum  sacrorum 
interpretationem  pertinentes.    Scripsit  (^iXaXrfdrje  Epidaipujv. 

There  are  also  some  valuable  observations  on  this  subject  to  be 
found  in  Eichhom's  General  Library  of  Biblical  Literature, 
Vol.  VI.  pp.  55 — 64.  I  shall,  for  greater  convenience,  append 
tliis  important  passage  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  [I  have 
transposed  it  to  the  end  of  the  present  chapter,  next  page.] 
— Ti{. 
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APPENDIX.* 

ON  THE  PROVINCE  OF  REASON  IN  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE 
HOLY  SCRIPTURES  ;  AND  ON  THE  MORAL  INTERPRE^TATION  OF 
THE   BIBLE. 

(From  the  Sixth  Volume  of  Eichhorn's  General  Library  of  Biblical 
Literature.) 

I  CAN  by  no  means  accede  to  this  new  theory 
of  interpretation,  as  it  is  exhibited,  and  illustrated 
by  examples,  in  *'  Religion  within  the  Limits  of 
Reason ;"  although  it  has,  at  the  same  time,  ever 
been  clear  to  me,  that  principles  of  reason  must 
have  an  influence  in  determining  the  sense  of  the 
Bible.     Since   I  investigated  this  subject  with  my 

*  The  following  is  the  extract  from  Kant's   '  Religion  within 
the  Limits  of  Reason,'  referred  to  by   Dr,  Seller,  p.  -155. 

"  This  kind  of  interpretation  may,  in  respect  to  the  text, 
appear  forced,  and  very  often  is  so  ;  but  it  must,  notwithstand- 
ing, if  there  be  but  a  possibility  of  adopting  it,  be  preferred 
to  such  literal  interpretation  as  either  contains  nothing  at  all 
conducive  to  morality,  or  operates  in  opposition  to  its  impulses. 
It  will  also  be  found  to  have  been,  at  all  times,  held  with  all 
modes  of  belief,  ancient  and  modern,  and  even  partly  contained 
in  the  Sacred  Books ;  and  rational  and  well-meaning  popular 
teachers  have  applied  it  to  such  extent,  as  to  bring  it  into  har- 
mony with  their  essential  contents,  according  to  universal  moral 
])rinciples  of  belief.  The  moral  philosophers  among  the  Greeks, 
;uul  afterwards  among  the  Romans,  did  the  same  with  regard  to 
their  mythology  "—Religion  within  the  Limits  of  Reason,  by 
Lmmanuel  Kant.      1st  Ed.   p.  l.">0. 
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own  understanding,  I  have  been  compelled  to  adopt 
this  principle,  and  I  applied  it  to  the  special 
hermeneutics  of  the  New  Testament  a  full  year 
before  Kant  attempted  to  propose  his  general 
principles  of  interpretation.*  But,  in  adopting  this 
principle,  I  did  not  feel  myself  bound  to  substitute 
in  any  passage  the  artifices  of  certain  allegorists 
and  preachers,  for  a  sense  foreign  from  the  gram- 
matico-historical  interpretation,  a  thing  which  a 
■moral  interpreter  should  have  been  the  last  to  do :  as 
the  principles  of  morality  should  be  by  him,  above 
all  things,  held  sacred.  Without  repeating  here 
what  is  already  contained  in  the  article  referred  to, 
I  shall  briefly  state  the  principal  views  on  which 
my  theory  depends. 

Reason  cannot  arrogate  to  herself  the  liberty  of 
passing  judgment  on  super-sensuous  objects,  as  has 
been  long  agreed  upon  by  discreet  philosophers. 
We  can  have  no  understanding  nor  comprehension 
of  things  external  to  our  own  minds,  as  Kant  him- 
self has  proved,  in  a  peculiarly  ingenious  manner, 
in  his  '^  Criticism  of  Pure  Reason  ;"  the  principles, 
therefore,  which  have  to  unite  in  giving  their  suf- 
frage to  the  import  of  the  sense  of  the  Bible,  as 
an  archive  of  revealed  doctrine,  are  to  be  derived 
wholly  from  practical  reason.  The  same  is  required 
by  the  grand  object  of  the  christian  religion,  which 
is,  to  promote  the  moral  improvement  of  the  human 


*    In  the   General   Library  of  Biblical   Literature,    Vol.    IV, 
Part  IL  p.  330. 
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race,  and  whose  speculative  doctrines  can  be  oi  im- 
portance only  in  reference  to  their  moral  results.  In 
this  point  all  should  have  been  long  since  agreed. 

If,  then,  revealed  truths  exist,  revelation  must 
have  had  its  commencement  in  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  in  those  times  when  the  crude  and  sen- 
suous notions  of  men  rendered  supernatural  assist- 
ance necessary  for  the  awakening  of  religious 
feelings :  and  as  we  find  among  the  Hebrews  a 
nation,  who,  with  less  mental  cultivation,  neverthe- 
less surpassed  all  others  in  religious  knowledge ; 
as  we  find  them  in  possession  of  books  which  are 
distinguished  for  this  rehgious  knowledge,  and 
whose  contents  were  alleged  by  the  possessors  to 
contain  a  superhuman  communication  of  instruc- 
tions, we  are,  in  fairness,  bound  to  consider  them 
as  a  preparation  for  the  revealed  doctrines,  which 
the  New  Testament  contains  in  much  greater  ful- 
ness and  perfection. 

But  neither  the  Old  Testament  nor  the  New 
contains  the  revelation  itself,  but  only  the  history 
of  the  reception,  propagation,  and  development  of 
the  doctrines  which  had  been  revealed  long  before. 
It  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  nature  of  a  collection 
of  writings,  which  are  designed  merely  as  a  history 
of  certain  doctrines,  that  they  must  contain  nmch 
that  is  foreign  from,  and  cannot  aspire  to  an  equal 
value  with,  the  doctrines  themselves;  thence  it 
follows,  that  the  principles  of  reason  can  only  be 
compared  with  that  portion  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  which  contains  religious  doctrines,  for 
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it  is  this  portion  alone  which  exhibits  something 
actually  revealed, — which  can  never  contradict 
reason. 

Now,  if  God  has  awakened  and  strengthened 
the  moral  consciousness,  by  extraordinary  means, 
at  an  earlier  period  than  would  have  taken  place 
by  man's  volition  and  agency,  this  could  not  have 
happened  otherwise  than  in  connection  with  the 
existing  degree  of  cultivation  ;  for  revelation  cannot 
consist  in  the  impartingof  ideas  altogether  new,  but  in 
bringing  the  ideas  already  in  being,  to  a  new  result. 
On  this  very  account,!  cannot  think  that  the  ancient 
archives  of  revealed  religion  could  have  contained 
moral  expressions  so  pure  as  the  purest  practical 
reason  could  have  furnished  ;  but  that  the  later  and 
more  modern  these  documents  were,  the  nearer 
must  their  moral  expressions  approach  to  the  purest 
practical  reason ;  and  these  should  be  looked  for 
in  their  fullest  purity  and  perfection  in  the  latest 
of  all.  After  the  possession  of  these  documents, 
they  must  be  the  only  sources  of  revealed  moral 
sentiments;  and  the  older  ones  are  only  to  be 
used  as  a  historical  representation  of  the  way  in 
which  practical  reason  became  gradually  conscious 
of  them,  and  has  been  elevated,  step  by  step,  to 
that  height  which  she  at  present  occupies ;  and  to 
illustrate  the  expressions  in  which  moral  sentiments 
are  now  exhibited  in  more  complete  purity.  It 
would  be  a  vain  and  unprofitable  task  to  attempt 
to  prop  up  the  defective  moral  expressions  of  the 
Old  Testament  by  interpretations,  and  by  a  desire 
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to  introduce  something  more  into  them  than  they 
actually  contain  with  reference  to  the  connection 
of  the  passages,  and  the  age  in  which  the  author 
from  whom  they  proceeded  lived.  Even  the  ex- 
pressions of  moral  ideas  in  the  New  Testament 
are  not  universally  so  definite  and  exact  as  to 
contain  a  complete  moral  truth  in  every  passage  ; 
for  the  collection  of  writings  contained  in  it  are 
not  composed  in  a  systematic  and  perfectly  pre- 
cise style,  but  in  the  defective  and  inaccurate  lan- 
guage of  common  life ;  not  for  all  times  and 
people,  but  so  far  at  least  as  relates  to  the  form 
and  nature  of  the  expressions,  for  the  satisfying  of 
many  special  wants,  with  a  view  to  several  local 
and  temporary  objects,  for  a  small,  pecuhar,  limited 
class  of  readers.  The  New  Testament,  therefore, 
does  not  every  where  express  its  doctrines  with 
clearness  and  precision,  so  as  to  be  generally 
intelligible,  but  in  phraseology  sometimes  partial 
and  defective,  obscure  and  enigmatical ;  some- 
times too  strong,  and  at  other  times  too  weak  ; 
inasmuch  as  it  at  one  time  takes  up  a  par- 
ticular case  to  which  it  applies  the  spirit  of  its 
doctrines  in  a  very  limited  and  partial  manner,  at 
another,  speaks  in  the  language  of  common  life, 
in  proverbs  and  sentences,  and  not  with  philoso- 
phical precision ;  and  at  another  time  because  it 
clothes  its  treasures  in  modes  of  conception  which 
are  necessarily  foreign  to  us.  When,  therefore,  the 
grammatico-historical  interpretation  is  ended,  and 
has  elicited  the  sense  of  a  passage  from  philology 
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and   logical   connection,  and   in  accordance   with 
criticism  and  history,  then  reason  steps  in  to  weigh 
the  sense  in  her  balance,  and  estimate  it  by  her  own 
principles ;  inasmuch  as  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Testament  must  be  considered  as  revealed  truths, 
which   according   to    their   very  nature,  as    being 
divine  instructions,  cannot  contradict  reason,  and 
can  contain  no  errors  in  religion,  no  superstition, 
no  enthusiasm.     The  principles  of  reason,  therefore, 
assist  in  completing  the  interpretation,  but  they  intro- 
duce no  sense  foreign  to  the  author.     They  barely 
serve  to  point  out  to  the  interpreter  what  part  of 
a  doctrine  is   partial  and  defective,  what   perfect 
and   complete,    definite   or   indefinite,  obscure  or 
clear,  too  strongly  or  too  weakly  expressed,  and 
admonish   him   to  make    its    contents    harmonize 
with  principles  of  reason,   by  tried  and  acknow- 
ledged  hermeneutical  rules.      There  need  be  no 
apprehension  (as  every  practical  interpreter  knows 
from  his  own  experience),  lest  sound  rules  of  inter- 
pretation may  not  completely  succeed  in  producing 
this  harmony  ;  the  indefinite  passages  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  more  definite ;  the  obscure  illustrated 
by  the  clear ;  the  exaggerating  expressions  corrected 
by  the  restrictive;  and  where  obscurities  still  remain, 
these  may  be  dissipated  by  penetrating  into  the 
spirit  of  the  times.    But  if,  after  passing  through  all 
these  exegetical  operations,  the  doctrines  of  any  of 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  do  not  harmo- 
nize with  reason  (which  there  is  no  cause  to  dread), 
such  writing  should   rather  forfeit  its  claim  to  a 
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place  among  the  documents  of  the  christian  reli- 
gion, than  that  we  should  have  recourse  to  the 
desperate  expedient  of  forcing  upon  such  unhar- 
monizing  passages,  a  sense  quite  foreign  from  the 
words. 

The  interpreter  must  confine  himself  within  those 
limits,  but  they  are  not  at  the  same  time  the  limits 
which  restrict  the  preacher,  if  an  objectionable  cus- 
tom should  prescribe  to  him,  as  the  foundation  of 
his  religious  instructions,  a  passage  which,  if  not 
altogether  unsuited,  is  at  least    very  unprofitable 
for  that  purpose ;  a  predicament  in   which  every 
clergyman  finds  himself,  for  instance,  at  the  return 
of  the  Gospel  for  the  New  Year.     If  he  will  not 
confine  the  subject  of  his  discourse  altogether  to 
the  name  of  Jesus,*  he  will  be  forced  to  use  his  text 
only  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  his  sermon.    But  as 
often  as  he  attaches  to  a  passage,  ideas  which  it 
does  not  really  contain,  he  should  expressly  state 
that  it  only  furnishes  an  occasion   for   his  obser- 
vations ;  he  should  never  advisedly  substitute  for 
it  supposititious  ideas,   in  order  to  found  his  po- 
sitions upon  such  spurious  grounds.     This  were  an 
immoral  delusion,  which  is  the  less  admissible,  as 
for  every  religious  truth  in  which  Christianity  in- 
structs us,  there  are  clear  and  positive  evidences 
furnished  by  passages  in  the  New  Testament  itself. 

*  Luke  ii.  21. — Gospel  for  New  Years  Day. — Tr. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


PRINCIPLES    FOR    THE    INTERPRETATION    OF  SEPARATE 
PARTS    OF    THE    NEW    TESTAMENT. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Each  Book  of  the  New   Testament    comprises 
truths  dogmatic  and  moral. 
These  are  propounded — 

1.  In  a  historical  form  and  in  connection  with 
real  history ; 

2.  In  apostolical  epistles  ; 

3.  In  a  prophetical  book. 


SECTION  I. 


Of  the  Interpretation  of  the  Historical  Writings  of  the  New 
Testament. 

§  293.  What  has  been  said,  §§  128—144,  of  the 
hermeneutical  treatment  of  the  biblical  history  in 
general,  and  of  the  use  of  aids  to  the  explanation 
of  the  Old  Testament,  can,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
applied  also  to  the  interpretation  of  the  books  of 

H  H 
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the  New.      But  in  addition   thereto  the  following- 
observations  should  be  attended  to. 

1.  Jesus  and  his  apostles  frequently  refer,  in 
their  discourses  and  writings,  to  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament.  These  must,  therefore,  be  consulted 
in  all  cases,  as  a  clue  to  ascertain  the  true  sense  of 
the  speech  or  writing. 

2.  They  also  allude  to  certain  things  and  events 
which  existed  or  took  place  in  their  own  time. 
The  Antiquities  of  Josephus  are  here  the  best  guide. 
The  history  of  Jewish  sects,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  regulations  of  synagogues,  will  be  also  useful. 
As,  however,  the  political  state  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  such  as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  Christ,  is 
frequently  adverted  to,  the  history  of  the  Herods, 
and  then  the  Roman  history  from  Augustus  to 
Titus,  will  illustrate  the  obscurities  of  this  period. 
See, 

Paul  Pezron,  Histoire  evangeliquc,  confirmee  par  la  Judaique 
et  Romaine.     Paris,  1G9G.     2  torn.  I'imo. 

[Joii.  Jac.  Hesz,  het  leven  van  den  grootsten  en  besten  der 
menschen,  Jesus  [The  Life  of  Jesus,  the  greatest  and  best 
of  Men.]  From  the  3d  German  Edition.  Haarl.  1775 — 
1779.     3  vols.  8vo. 

— Geschiedenis  en  Schriften  der  Apostelen  des 

Heeren     [History  and   Writings  of  our  Lord's  Apostles.] 
Do.     2  vols.  8vo.— IL] 


iiber  die  Lehren,  Thaten  and  Schicksale  un- 

seres  Herrn     [On  the  Doctrines,   Actions,  and  History  of 
our  Lord.]     Jes.  1782.     8vo. 

Jon.  Remond,  Versuch  eiiier  Gescliichte  der  Ausbreitung  des 
Judenthums  van  Cyrus  bis  auf  den  gantzlichen  Untergang 
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des  jiidischen  Staats  [Attempt  at  a  History  of  the  Spread 
of  Judaism,  from  Cyrus  to  the  total  Overthrow  of  the  Jewish 
Nation.]     Leips,  1789.     8vo. 

(C.  G.  KuiNOEL.)  Geschichte  des  Judischen  Volks  von  Abra- 
ham bis  auf  Jerusalems  zerstohrung  [History  of  the  Jewish 
Nation,  from  Abraham  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem.] 
Leips.  1791. 

[J.  Jahn,  History  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth.  From  the 
German.     London,  1829.  2  vols.  Svo.] — Tr. 

See  also  the  other  books  cited  §  121. 


§  294.  We  have  already,  §§  117—120,  said  as 
much  concerning  the  geography  of  Palestine,  as  is 
necessary  for  the  explanation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Before  the  time  of  Jesus,  the  geographical  state  of 
Palestine  had  undergone  a  complete  alteration ; 
therefore  its  description,  and  the  state  of  affairs 
under  the  sway  of  the  Herods,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
territorial  divisions  of  the  country,  must  be  ascer- 
tained, partly  from  the  works  already  cited,  and 
partly  from  other  good  books. 

In  order  to  trace  the  dissemination  of  Christianity 
through  Asia,  Greece,  and  Italy,  and  to  understand 
the  many  passages  relating  thereto  in  the  Epistles 
and  Acts,  a  geographical  knowledge  of  these  coun- 
tries, as  then  existing,  will  be  found  requisite ;  as 
well  as  an  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquities  of  the  times. 

Besides  the  writers  named  above,  §  118,  the 
reader  is  referred  to, 

EusEBii  C^sAREENSis  Onomasticon  urbium  et  locorum  Sacrre 
Scripturse,  s.  Liber  de  locis  Hebraicis.  Grace.  Latine  Scriptus 
II  H  2 
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ab  HiERONYMO.  Illustratus  opera  Jac.  BoNFRERii;  Animad- 
versionibus  auxit  Jo.  Clericus.  Amst.  1707.  fol.  [Here 
compare  the  notes  of  Jac.  Rhenferd,  in  the  Periculum 
Criticuin,  s.  Exercitationes  VI.  ad  loca  Onomastici  Eusebu 
et  HiERON.  Fran.  1707-8.  4to.  Reprinted  in  his  Opera 
Philologica,  Tra.  ad  Rhen.  1722.  4to.  pp.  776 — 821. 
Also,  Petri  Wesseling,  Probabilium  liber  singiilaris,  Cap. 
XVI.  XXV.  XXXII.]— H. 

JoH.  Jac  Reiske,  Abhandlungen  iiber  die  Geographie  von 
Paliistina  [Tracts  on  the  Geography  of  Palestine.]  In 
BiJscHiNG's  Magazin  fiir  die  neue  Historic  und  Geographie, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  121,  seq.  also  Ant.  F.  Busching's  Neue  Erd- 
beschreibung  [New  Description  of  the  Earth.]  5  vols, 
parti.     Hanib.  1781.  8vo. 

Abdall,  Denkwiirdigkeiten  Egyptens  [Memorable  accounts 
of  Egypt.]  Translated  from  the  Arabic,  and  illustrated  by 
S.  F.  G.  Wahl. 

[See  also  Mr.  Home's  Introduction  to  the  Scriptures,  Vol.  III.] 
— Tr.* 

[The  knowledge  of  chronology  is  as  necessary  as 
that  of  geography,  in  treating  of  the  historical  parts 
of  the  New  Testament.  Such  knowledge  is  indis- 
pensahle,  in  tracing,  through  their  regular  order,  the 
life  of  our  Saviour  and  the  transactions  of  his 
apostles — in  observing  the  true  state  of  affairs  in 
every  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  New 
Testament — in  fixing  the  time  when  the  apostles 
wrote,  and  thus  penetrating  into  the  contents,  aim, 
and  mutual  connection  of  their  writings,  as  well  as 
in  solving  many  apparent  contradictions,  and  eluci- 

*  A  Scripture  Atlas  will  be  also  found  of  great  use  to  the  theo- 
logical student.  Many  of  these  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Home, 
Vol.  II.  Bib.  App.  pp.  ,349-50.— Tr. 
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dating  many  obscurities.  For  this  purpose,  besides 
the  writers  cited  upon  the  Old  Testament,  in  the 
Appendix,  p.  179,  and  the  writers  of  Harmonies, 
which  shall  be  named  §  326,  refer  to 

Camp.  Vitringa,  Hypotyposis  Historiae  et  Chronologise 
Sacrse,  a  M.  C.  usque  ad  finem  Ssec.  1.   Franc.  1708.  8vo. 

LuD.  Capelli  Historia  Apostolica  illustrata.    Salm.  1G83.  4to. 

Jo.  Pkarsonii  Annales  Paullini,  in  opp.  ejus  posthumis. 
Lond.  1688. 

RuTGER  ScHUTTE  Hcilige  Jaarboeken  of  Samenstemming  der 
Evangelisten  in  de  levensbeschrijving  van  Jesus  Christus, 
en  inleiding  tot  de  Handelingen  en  geschriften  der  Apostelen 
[Sacred  Annajs  ;  or  A  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists  in  the 
History  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  introduction  to 
the  Acts  and  Writings  of  the  Apostles.]  3  vols.  Amster- 
dam, 1779 — 1783.  8vo.  1785,  the  same  vi'ith  a  new  title- 
page.]— H. 

§  295.  We  have  already  observed  that  the 
knowledge  of  Jewish  antiquities  is  essential  to 
the  explanation  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  since 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  exile, 
many  new  institutions  were  founded.  Synagogues, 
with  rulers  or  superintendents,  were  appointed 
throughout  the  country.  Their  connection  with 
the  Romans  introduced  foreign  manners  among 
the  Jews.  The  Rabbis  added  new  precepts  con- 
cerning purifications,  dress,  festival  ceremonies, 
and  other  matters.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  inter- 
preter of  the  New  Testament,  should,  in  particular, 
carefully  study  the  Jewish  antiquities  of  this  period, 
as  well  as  make  himself  acquainted  with  those  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
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[Besides  the  writers  above  named,  §  117,  243, 
read] 

Jo.  Seldeni,  de  jure  natural!  et  gentium  juxta  disciplinam 
Ebraeorum,  Libri  VII.     Lips.  1695.  4  to, 

de    synedriis    et    praefecturis    juridicis    veterum 

Ebraeorum,  Libri  III.     Anist.  1676.  4to. 

Uxor  Ebraica,  s.   de   nuptiis   et  divortiis,  Libri 


III.     Viteb.  1712.  4to. 

Camp.  Vitring;E  de  Synagoge  vetere,  Libri  III.  quibus  turn 
de  nominibus,  structura,  origine,  praefectis,  ministris  et 
sacris  synagogarum  agitur,  turn  prsecipue  formam  regiminis 
et  ministerii  earum  in  ecclesiam  Christianam  translatam 
esse,  demonstratur :  cum  prolegomenis.  Fran.  1696.  4to. 
Nova  editio  LeucopetrJK,  1726,  quam  produravit  Ciiristoph. 
WoLLius,  prsemissa  dissertatione,  in  qua  de  usu  et  abusu 
synagogaj  veteris  in  interpretatione  novae  foederis  expo- 
nitur. 

JoH.  Meyeri  Tractatus  de  Temporibus  et  festis  diebus  He- 
braeorum.     Ed.  alt.     Amst.   1724.  4to. 

[Sam.  BocHART,  Diatribe  de  agno  paschali.  In  Hieroz.  Parti. 
Lib.  11.  c.  50. 

Petri  Wesselingii  Diatribe  de  Judseorum  archontibus.     Trai. 

ad.   Rben.  1738.  8vo. 
Ryn  Reynen,  diss,   philol.   crit.  de   Asiarchis :  quam   Praes. 

Petro  Wessellingio  defendit.     Traj.  ad  Rlien.      1753.  4to. 

J  AC.  Gronovii  Decreta  Romana  et  Asiatica  pro  Judseis  ad 
cultum  divinum  per  Asiae  minoris  urbes  secure  obeunduni, 
restitula.     Leyd.  Bat.  1712.   8vo.] — H. 

Jo.  ToB.  Krebsii  Decreta  Romanorum  pro  Judaeis  e  Josepho 
collecta  et  illustrata.     Lips.   1761.  8vo. 

The  same  will  apply  to  Greek  and  Roman  Anti- 
(ptities.  [Many  particulars  in  the  history  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  apostles  must  be  illusti'ated  from 
Greek    and    Roman    history    and    antiquities,    as 
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well  as  many  others,  either  expressed  or  implied, 
in  the  Acts  and  Apostolical  Epistles.] — Heringa. 

LuDovici  CArpELLi  Historia  Apostolica  illustrata.  Salmur. 
1683.  4to. 

[Lamb.  Bos,  Antiquitatum  Graecarum  Descriptio  brevis. 
Cum  addit.  Jo,  Frid.  Leisneri.  Ed.  ult  eaque  opt.  Fran. 
1773.  8vo.]— H. 

Christopii.  Brunings,  Compendium  Antiquitatum  Grajcarume 
profanis  sacrarum  : — ad  S.  litt.  illustrationem  passim  accom- 
mod.   3d  Ed.       Frank,  ad  M«n.   1759.  8vo. 

[Ferdin.  Stosch,  Compendium  Archseologise  oeconomicse,  N.  T. 

Lips.  17G9.  8vo. 
Jo.  ToB.  Krebsii  de  usu  et  praestantia  Roraanse  historia;  in 

N.  T.     Lips.   1745.  8vo. 

J  AC.   Lydti    Agonistica  Sacra.      Dord.    1657.    12mo.      Cum 

addit.   Jo.  LoMEYERi.  Fran.   1700.     Translated  into  Dutch 

by  Ad.  Van  Halen.     Rott.   1703.   8vo. 
Syntagma  Sacrum  de  re  Militari :  necnon  de  jure- 

Jurando  Diss.    philoL    cum    notis   Sal.  van   Til.      Dord. 

1698.  4to.]— H. 

[Others  have  also  expressly  written  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  and  judging  of  some  occurrences 
in  the  New  Testament,  such  as  the  judicial  acts 
of  Pilate,  from  the  Roman  history.     See, 

Edmund  Merillii,  J.-Cti.  notse  philoL  in  passionem  Christ. 
Paris.  1632.  8vo.  (See  Ernesti's  Institutes,  Part  IL  c.  x. 
§71-) 

Jo.  Jac.  Wessenbachii,  J.-Cti.  notce  Nomico  philol.   in   pas- 
sionem Jesu  Christi.     Fran.   1643.    8vo.  denuo   auctiores 
adjectae  ejusdem  libro  de  verborum  et  rerum  significatione. 
Frank.   1654.  8vo. 
Both  reprinted  in  the  Opuseula  quce  ad  Historiam  ac   Philol.  S. 

Spectant,  ed.  a  Tii.  Crenio.  Fasc.  iii. 

WiLELMi  Goiisii  Pilatus  Judex.     Hagee  Com.    1681.  4to. 
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Ant.  Balth  Waltheri  Juristisch  Historische  Betrachtuiigen 
uber  das  leiden  und  sterben  Jesu  Christi  [Juridico-histo- 
rical  observations  on  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus 
Christ.]     Bresl.   1738.   8vo.]— H.* 

§  296.  As  sufficient  notices  are  given  of  the 
occasion,  the  contents,  the  sources,  the  objects, 
and  the  integrity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  the  various  Introductions  to  the  same,  it 
will  be  sufficient  here,  in  this  guide  to  their  expla- 
nation, barely  to  communicate  some  special  rules 
respecting  their  subject  matter. 

§.  297.  The  historical  narrations  which  occur 
in  the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  many  passages  of  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  must  be  treated  as  any  other  true 

*  The  diseases  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  investigation  by  several  vv^riters.  Some  notices 
of  them  will  be  found  in  the  archaeological  works  already  named, 
in  Commentaries,  such  as  that  of  Kuinoel,  and  in  separate  trea- 
tises ;  as, 

RicARDi  Mead,  Medica  Sacra,  sive  de  morbis  insignioribus,  qui 
in  Bibliis  memorantur,  commentarius.  Londini,  1749.  Svo. ; 
A  considerably  improved  edition,  is  that  published  at  Leyden, 
1778,  Svo.  A  translation  of  the  original  work,  by  Thomas 
Stack,  M.  D.,  was  published  in  London,  1755.  Svo. 
A.  I.  Wankuch,  Disquisitio  Medica  Cholerac  cujus  mentio  in 

Sacris  Bibliis  occurrit.  Vindob.  1833.  4to. 
The  writings  of  medical  men  have  also  contributed  to  the  con- 
firmation and  illustration  of  various  important  scriptural  state- 
ments,— such  as  the  treatises  of  Conring,  Van  der  Haer,  and  Cas- 
par Reusing,  in  Holland,  and  the  two  Gruners,  father  and  son, 
the  eminent  German  physicians,  who  have  proved  the  reality  of 
Christ's  death  upon  the  cross,  against  Paulusand  others,  who  have 
denied  it  in  opposition  to  the  clear  testimony  of  all  the  evangelists. 
— Tk. 
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history,  namely,  as  an  account  of  events  which 
actually  took  place,  and  on  which  rehance  is  to  be 
placed  in  proportion  to  the  credibility  of  the  wit- 
nesses by  whom  they  are  attested.  The  writers 
were  blameless,  honest,  pious  men.  Their  con- 
science must  have  laid  them  under  obhgations  to 
speak  the  truth.  Their  sole  concern  was  with 
God  and  their  conscience ;  far  from  any  idea  of 
self-interest,  they  sacrificed  liberty,  nay,  life  itself, 
at  the  shrine  of  truth. 

§  298.  But  in  every  history  essentials  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  non-essentials.  Histo- 
rical narrations  are  true,  when  the  events  therein 
recorded  actually  took  place — when  the  thoughts 
and  sentiments  ascribed  to  the  persons  named, 
were  truly  their  own — when  the  truths  which  the 
narration  delivers  as  propounded,  were  really  pro- 
pounded. The  history  of  the  New  Testament  thus 
remains  in  the  main  true,  although  the  narrator 
may  deviate  from  what  actually  took  place,  in  de- 
scribing immaterial  collateral  circumstances,  or  may, 
through  mistake,  alter  or  add  something  in  such 
collateral  incidents  ;  and  although  he  may  adopt 
xvords  somewhat  varying  from  those  actually  used 
by  the  characters  occurring  in  the  history.  It  is 
sufficient,  if  only  the  facts  themselves  are  not  fabri- 
cated, the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  the  actors  and 
speakers  not  perverted,  and  the  truths  which  they 
propound  not  mixed  with  falsehood. 

In  this  sense  we  maintain,  that  the  history  con- 
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tained  in  the  New  Testament  is  true.     The  mate- 
rial facts  are  not  affected.* 


*  The  respected  writer  seems  to  me  to  show  a  disposition  to 
make  too  many  concessions  respecting  the  authority  and  credi- 
bility of  the  apostles  and  evangelists.  What  he  does  probably 
with  a  praiseworthy  design,  in  order  to  protect  the  sacred  writers 
from  the  objections  of  infidels,  has  a  tendency  towards,  or  at  least 
admits  of  being  easily  abused  to,  the  encouragement  of  scepticism, 
and  serves  to  involve  the  reader  of  these  historical  narrations  in 
great  uncertainty.  If  the  history  of  the  New  Testament  is  only 
to  be  considered  true  in  essentials,  what,  it  will  be  asked,  are  we 
to  consider  as  essentials  ?  If  the  evangelists  have  been  in  error 
in  their  relations  of  the  appearance  of  angels  to  Zacharias,  Mary, 
and  the  women  at  the  sepulchre,  as  the  writer  supposes,  §  299, 
what  sure  grounds  have  we  then  for  believing  that  they  have  not 
also  committed  mistakes  and  recorded  untruths  in  other  narrations 
which  bear  such  an  immediate  relation  to  the  miraculous,  in  the 
birth,  life,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  the  Redeemer  ; 
and  can  the  facts  themselves  be  regarded  as  not  fabricated,  while 
such  important  particulars  are  stated  to  be  fictions,  or  derived  from 
fictitious  sources  ?  No  !  these  writers  can  bear  a  stricter  scrutiny. 
They  have  narrated  no  untruths  whatever.  They  have  adopted  no 
inventions  of  others  in  good  faith.  Even  to  the  minutest  circum- 
stances they  are  frequently  most  exact.  They  do  not  indeed  relate 
all  that  took  place,  they  do  not  supply  all  the  circumstances  ;  but 
what  they  do  relate,  is  true.  They  do  not  always  follow  the 
order  either  of  time  or  events  ;  but  they  do  not  narrate  the  events 
out  of  their  order  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  cause  any  injury  to  the 
truth.  In  narrating  conversations  and  discourses,  they  express 
the  meaning  of  the  speakers  and  writers  agreeably  to  truth, 
although  they  do  not  always  relate  every  thing  that  is  spoken,  or 
in  the  order  in  which  it  was  spoken.  They  often  express  the 
words  of  the  speaker  so  perfectly,  that  what  Jesus  spoke  in  the 
dialect  of  Palestine,  they  have  transferred  into  Greek  words  of  the 
same  meaning.  Sometimes  they  content  themselves  with  giving 
only  a  summary  of  the  discourse  ;  in  doing  this  they  adhere  to 
truth.  For  an  accurate  narration,  especially  of  such  of  the  longer 
discourses  and  conversations  as  Matthew  and  John  have  commu- 
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§  299.     According  to  these  principles,  the  form 
of  the  narration  must  be    carefully   distinguished 

nicated,  they  were  not  at  first  prepared  (even  with  all  the  love  of 
truth  and  fidelity  with  which  they  heard  them),  as  they  were  unable 
at  the  time  to  mark  them  with  sufficient  accuracy,  and  to  under- 
stand, retain,  and  transfer  them  to  writing  :  but  they  were  subse- 
quently fitted  for  their  task  by  recollection,  closer  instruction,  and 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  was  promised  them  by 
Christ,  m  order  to  qualify  them  for  the  work.  They  wrote  under 
Its  guidance  ;  and  they  have  recorded  what  was  most  suited  to  the 
state  of  the  Church,  both  in  their  own  and  the  subsequent  times, 
and  m  such  manner  as  best  accorded  with  the  object  of  their 
writings. 

For  this  purpose,  we  have  also,  through  the  wise  and  beneficent 
guidance  of  God,  various  accounts  in  our  hands  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  Redeemer's  life;  in  order  that  bv  a  careful  com- 
parison of  one  with  the  other,  we  may  have  the  more  complete 
and  accurate  information  of  all  which  is  most  worthy  of  observation 
in  his  doctrine,  life,  and  sufferings.  These  fundamental  rules, 
which  this  is  not  the  place  to  unfold,  or  to  confirm  by  the  usual 
proofs,  we  ought,  in  my  judgment,  carefuUy  to  bear  in  memory, 
if  we  would  not  detract  from  the  reverence  due  to  the  historians 
of  the  New  Testament. 

It  will  be  profitable  to  read  the  following  works  on  the  truth 
and  importance  of  the  evangelic  histories. 

Sam.  Frid.  Nath.  Morus,  Defensio  Narrationum  Novi  Test, 
quoad  modum  narrandi.  Lips.  1766.  Inserta  Diss.  Theol' 
et  Philol.  Vol.  I. 

JoH.  Jac.  Hesz,  over  der  Evangelisten  manier  van  verhalen 
[On  the  evangelic  mode  of  narration.]  Prefixed  to  Vol.  II. 
of  the  Life  of  Jesus. 

Wichtigkeit    des    Biblischen    Geschicht-studiums. 

[Importance  of  the  Study  of  Biblical  History.]  In  de  Bibli- 
oth.  der  heiligen  Geschichte.     Vol  I.  p.  71,  sq. 

Jo.  Christoph.  Doedkrlein,  4  Progr.  De  HistoriiE  Jesu  le- 
nendae  tradendaeque  necessitate  ac  modo.  Jena;,  ]78;5— 
1786,  ins.   Opusc.   cins  Theolog.     Jena,  1786.  Sv^. 
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from  the  matter  and  contents.  An  historian  may 
introduce  persons  speaking,  although  they  may 
not  have  said  the  precise  words  which  he  ascribes 
to  them :  the  substance  of  the  history  remains 
true  notwithstanding.  Zacharias  had  a  vision  in 
the  temple ;  he  was  brought  under  the  impression 
that  he  would  have  a  son  in  his  old  age,  who  was 
to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Messiah  to  the  human 
heart.  He  was  to  lose  his  speech  for  a  season, 
&c.  Zacharias  did  become  dumb,  he  had  a  son 
born  to  him,  recovered  his  power  of  speech,  &c. 
These  facts  remain  true,  although  it  be  admitted 
that  an  angel  had  not  actually  spoken  the  words 
cited  by  Luke.  In  like  manner  the  history  of 
the  conception  and  birth  of  Christ  remains  a  his- 
toric truth,  whether  the  agency  of  a  higher  spirit 


WiLLEM  Bruin,  de  levensgeschiedenis  van  Jesus  niet  over- 
toUig,  maar  van  aangelegenheid,  ter  overtuiging  van  de 
w^aarheden  des  Christ.  Godsd.,  en  ter  zedelijke  verbetering 
van  het  menchdom  [The  History  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  not 
superfluous,  but  of  importance  for  the  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  and  the  moral  improvement  of  mankind.] 
Haarl.  1794.  8vo. 

Christoph.  Heinr.  Alberts,  de  momento  et  veritate  historias 
Jesu.  Disputatio  pro  pracmio  Acad.  Goett.  Scripta.  Goett. 
1795.  4to. 

J  OH.  GoDOFR.  BauGGEMANN,  Commentatio  momentum  his- 
toriae  J.  C.  in  universa  religione  et  nonnulla  arguments 
prciecipua,  contra  dubia,  quibus  Veritas  hujus  historife  nostra 
setate  tentatur,  exhibens.      Goett.   1796.  4to. 

J.  (J.  REGKNnoGiN,  Verdcdiging  van  den  geopenbaarden  Gods- 
dienst  [Defence  of  Revealed  Religion.]  1st  and  2d  vols. 
Amst.  Vol.  II.  1804. 
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was  employed,  or  that  God  had  produced,  in  some 
other  manner,  the  vision  which  appeared  to  Mary. 
The  same  observation  will  apply  to  the  vision  seen 
by  the  women  at  the  sepulchre,  after  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus.* 

§  300.  The  narrations  of  all  such  events  as 
seem  to  contain  any  thing  miraculous  and  inex- 
plicable should  be  treated  according  to  these  prin- 
ciples. Their  objective  truth  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  subjective  conceptions  which  men  enter- 
tain of  them.  The  events  narrated  by  the  evan- 
gelists, really  and  in  fact  took  place,  and  are 
objectively  true,  although  the  historian  and  other 
Jews  may  have  ever  so  much  erred  in  their 
judgments  of  them.  Indeed,  the  writers  and  their 
cotemporaries,  who  witnessed  those  events,  could 
not,  by  their  erroneous  conceptions,  take  from  the 
truth  of  the  events  themselves.  The  historians  of 
the  New  Testament  testified  to  what  they  had 
seen  and  heard.  It  was  no  part  of  their  commis- 
sion to  explain  the  nature  and  the  mode,  the 
grounds  and  the  causes,  by  which  extraordinary 
events  were  produced  through  an  invisible  power : 
it  was  sufficient  that  they  testified  to  the  truth 
of  the  event ;  more  could  not  be  required  of 
them.  The  result  has  shown,  that  God  him- 
self must  have  brought  about  these  extraordinary 


*  See  the  last  note,  p.  474. — H. 
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works,    inasmuch    as    His    object     was    attained 
thereby.* 


*  The  doubts  which  still  remain  in  this  statement,  respecting 
the  certainty  of  the  miraculous  character  of  these  extraordinary- 
events,  by  which  God  has  confirmed  the  authority  of  Jesus  and 
his  apostles, — these  doubts,  I  say,  do  not  please  me,  and  have  the 
same  dangerous  tendency  which  I  have  already  shown  at  §  298. 
Our  Saviour  himself  has,  in  his  conversations,  as  well  with 
his  disciples  as  with  the  Jews,  shown  that  he  considered  these 
extraordinary  events  as  real  miracles,  which,  effected  by  Divine 
power,  served  to  confirm  the  testimony  of  those,  at  whose  word 
or  in  whose  name  they  were  performed.  The  evangelists  also 
record  them  as  such  ;  and  it  accords  so  clearly  with  the  spirit  of 
the  evangelic  history  to  consider  them  in  this  light,  that  it 
appears  to  me  impracticable  to  explain  them  otherwise.  After 
so  many  attacks  on  the  reality  of  the  miracles  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  on  the  proof  which  they  afford  of  the  truth 
of  the  gospel,  some  have  of  late  years  occupied  themselves  in 
giving  such  a  turn  to  the  accounts  of  the  sacred  writers,  that 
the  miraculous  seems  entirely  to  disappear,  and  nothing  more 
remains  than  sometimes  a  common,  and  at  other  times  a  some- 
what uncommon  effect  of  some  natural  well-known  or  unknown 
cause.  John  Christian  Eck  especially,  has  applied  himself  to 
these  views,  in  his  work  entitled,  Versuch  die  Wundergeschichten 
des  N.  T.  aus  naturlichen  Ursachen  zu  erklaren,  oder  der  Beweis 
von  den  Wunderen  in  seinen  wahren  Gestalt.     Berl.  17Go.    8vo. 

Others,  and  among  them  the  learned  Paulus,  in  his  Philo- 
gisch-kritischer  und  historischer  Commentar  iiber  das  N.  T. 
follow  in  the  same  track,  liut  these  attempts  can  give  pleasure 
to  no  unprejudiced  inquirer  after  truth,  as  they  wrest  the  simple 
narrative,  misconceive  the  spirit  of  the  history,  multiply  the 
incredible  and  enigmatical  in  the  whole  course  of  the  history,  and 
not  seldom  place  the  character  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles  in  a 
most  unfavourable  light.     These  have  been  opposed  by, 

J.  G.  S.  Fischer,  Ueber  die  biblischen  Wunder.  Ein  gegens- 
tiick  zu  Eck's  Versuch  [On  the  Biblical  miracles,  an  answer 
to  Eck's  Essay].     I.ips.  1790-7.     Svo. 
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From  these  premises  the  following  Rules  for 
the  Interpreter  of  the  New  Testament  history  are 
deduced : — 

1.  His  first  duty  is  to  investigate  the  gram- 
matical and  historical  sense  of  each  passage  with 
all  diligence,  and  to  express  it  with  all  fidelity. 

2.  He  should  accurately  distinguish  the  essentials 
of  a  narration  from  its  non-essentials,  the  prin- 
cipal facts  from  the  collateral  incidents,  the  matter 
from  the  form  ;  paying  continually  the  chief  regard 
to  the  substance  and  main  contents,  but  laying  no 
great  stress  on  secondary  matters. 

3.  In  expounding  events  which  seem  to  contain 
any   thing    extraordinary,  uncommon,   and    inex- 


(A.  C.  Stausz)  Kritischer  Versuch  iiber  die  Neu-testament- 
lichen  Wiinder  [Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Miracles  of  the 
New  Testament].    Muszen.  1797.     8vo. 

Ant.  Gul.  Petr.  Moller,  Beoordeeling  van  een  onlangs 
iiitgegeeven  boek,  van  Eck,  Versuch,  &c.  [Review  of 
Eck's  Essay].  In  the  Tracts  of  the  Society  for  the  De- 
fence of  the  Christian  Religion.      1797. 

Th.  G.  Thienemann,  Bestimmung  des  Standorts,  van  wel- 
chem  alle  versuche,  die  Wundergeschichten  des  N.  T. 
aus  natiirlichen  ursachen  zu  erkl'aren,  zu  betrachten  sind. 
[The  point  determined  from  which  all  attempts  to  derive  the 
miracles  of  the  New  Testament  from  natural  causes  are  to 
be  viewed.]    Leip.  1798.     Svo. 

J.  H.  Regenbogen,  Defence  of  Revealed  Religion  against  its 
modern  opponents.  Vol.  II.  See  p.  476.  J.  van  Hamelsveld 
has  also  answered  many  of  the  old  opponents  of  revealed 
religion,  in  his  '  Bible  Defended,'  Vol.  V.  chap.  xx.  pp.  228, 
sq. ;  and  Vol.  VI.  chap.  xxii.  pp.  82,  sq.~\ — ^Heringa. 
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plicable,  he  should  adhere  to  the  clear  letter  of  tlio 
history,  without  affirming  that  the  event  was  an 
immediate  operation  of  God.  It  is  sufficient  that 
the  event  really  took  place ;  none  but  Jesus,  and 
his  disciples  in  his  name,  could  have  performed 
such  an  action.  Such  operations  of  extraordi- 
nary power  had  a  great  and  moral  object.  By 
the  attainment  of  this  object.  Divine  Providence 
has  shewn  that  they  were  Its  work.  It  is  not  the 
business  of  the  interpreter  to  thhik  out  the  pos- 
sible means  by  which  Jesus  or  his  disciples  may 
have  effected  these  great  works.  The  interpreter 
is  to  be  an  expounder  of  the  Bible,  not  a  specu- 
lative philosopher,  or  an  investigator  of  the  mys- 
teries of  nature. 

The  interpreter  should  confine  himself  to  point- 
ing out  clearly  that  Jesus  had  performed  his  mira- 
cles either  by  his  word, — a  mere  act  of  his  will, — or 
by  a  previous  announcement  of  what  was  going 
to  occur,  or  by  the  use  of  means,  through  which 
no  other  person  could  have  performed  the  same.* 


*  It  occurs  to  me  here  also,that  our  author  yields  too  much  to 
the  taste  of  many  in  our  times,  who  do  not  admit  the  miracles  of 
Jesus  and  his  apostles  to  have  been  acts  of  divine  power, 
designed  to  confirm  their  testimony.  If  it  be  true,  and  I  think  it 
admits  of  no  doubt,  that  Jesus  acknowledged  and  conceived 
these  extraordinary  works  as  so  many  miracles,  and  that  the 
evano-elists  have  accounted  and  recorded  them  as  such ;  it  then 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  interpreter  to  represent  them  as  such. 
If  he  does  not,  he  fails  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  history, 
and  is  not  qualified  to  explain  the  reasonings  and  deductions  of 
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§  301.  We  find  in   the  first  chapters  of  Mat- 
thew's  and    Luke's  Gospels^    some    extraordinary 

Jesus  and  the  apostles  in  many  passages  in  their  true  sense. 
Compare  John  v.  36;  x.  25,  37,  38  ;  xi.  42,  43  ;  xiv.  10.  11 ; 
XV.  24;  XX.  31;  Matt.  xi.  1,  sq.  20 — 24;  Acts  ii.  22; 
Heb.  ii.  4. 

Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  numbers  who  have,  in  our  days, 
written  against  the  evidence  from  miracles,  of  the  Divine  origin 
of  the  gospel,  it  has  been  in  no  want,  either  in  Holland  or  Germany, 
of  able  and  zealous  champions  and  defenders,  of  whom  our  author 
has  proved  himself  to  be  one,  in  his  work — 

Der  vernunftige  Glaube  an  der  Waarheit  des  Christenthuras. 
Durch  Grunde  der  Geschichte  und  des  praktischen  vernunft 
bestiidiget  [Rational  Faith  in  the  Truth  of  Christianity, 
confirmed  by  History  and  Practical  Reason].  By  George 
Frederic  Seiler.     Erlangen,  1795.     8vo. 

Compare  also  the  foDowing  : 

Corn.  Rogge,  Jan  Brouwer,  Allard  Hulsiioff,  and  Will. 
DE  Vos,  Verhandelingen  over  de  vraag :  Is  het  inwendig 
bewijs — genoegzaam,  ter  overtuiging,  dat  dezelve  waarlyk 
Godlijk,  dat  is,  metde  daad,  op  Godlijken  last,  door  Jesus  en 
de  Apostelen  verkondigt  is  ?  of  moet  er  —  het  uitwendig 
bewijs,  ontleend  uit  de  Evangelische  Geschiedenis  en  de  won- 
derwerken,door  de  eerste  predigers  dier leer  verncht,bijkomen  ? 
[Essays  on  the  question  :  Is  the  internal  evidence  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  Christian  Religion  is  truly  divine  ?  that  is,  in 
fact,  that  it  was  preached  by  Jesus  and  his  apostles  by  the 
command  of  God ;  or  must  the  external  evidence,  derived 
from  the  evangelic  history,  and  the  miracles  performed  by 
the  first  preachers  of  the  doctrine,  be  joined  with  it?]  In 
the  transactions  of  Tyler's  Theological  Society,  Vol.  XV. 

Yt.  Wie  ist  der  absolut  gottliche  Innhalt  'einer  angeblichen 
ofFenbahrung  erkennbar  ?  [What  are  the  positive  proofs  of  the 
Divine  character  of  a  revelation?]  In  John  Fried.  Flatt's 
Magazin  fiir  Christliche  Dogmatik  und  Moral.  Vol.  I.  Tu- 
bing.  1796. 

I  1 
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events  recorded,  of  such  a  character  as  have  not 
happened  before  or  since,  to  the  present  day  ;  but 
this  extraordinary  character  gives  us  no  ground 
to  turn  these  historical  narrations  into  mythi,  or  to 
consider  them  as  Jewish  fables  ;  for, 

1.  The  essential  part  of  the  fact  may  be  true, 
according  to  the  principles  laid  down,  supra,  §  300, 
although  there  may  be  somewhat  of  a  mythical 
character  in  the  form  of  the  narration.* 


Car.  Christ.  Flatt,  Philosopliische  tind  historisch  exc- 
getishe  Bemerkungen  iiber  die  Wunder  Christi  [Philosophi- 
cal, and  historico-exegetical  observations  on  the  miracles  of 
Christ.]  Part  III.  p.  1,  &c. 

GoTTL.  Christ.  Storr,  Hat  Jesus  seine  Wunder  fur  einem 
Beweis  seiner  Gottliche  Sendung  erklart  [Has  Jesus  ex- 
plained his  miracles  as  an  evidence  of  his  Divine  mission  ?] 
Part  IV.  p.  178,  &c.  1758. 

P.  Beets,  is  de  leer  van  Jesus  waarlijk  godlijke  openbaring,  en 
behoeft  zij,  als  zodanig,  de  staaving  door  wonderwerking  ? 
[Is  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  really  a  divine  revelation,  and 
does  it  require,  as  such,  to  be  confirmed  by  miracles?]  In 
the  Christelyk  Magazin.  Vol  I.  Hoorn,  1798,  1799. 
p.  97,  sq.  and  209,  sq. 

Ant.  Will.  Pet.  Moller,  Joann.  Clarisse  en  Riivnius 
Feith,  Verhandelingen  tot  betoog  der  kracht  van  het 
bewys  voor  de  waarheid  en  goddelykheid  der  Evangelie- 
leere,  ontleend  uit  de  wonderwerken  van  Jesus  Christus  en  de 
Apostelen  [Essays,  showing  the  strength  of  the  evidence 
for  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  Evangelic  doctrine,  de- 
rived from  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Apostles.] 
In  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  the  Defence  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  for  the  year  1800. — Hekinga. 

*  This  is  also  too  great  a  concession.  Compare  what  I  have 
observed   §§  288 — 290,    and  also  §  130,  concerning  Mythi  (so 
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2.  Peter  stedfastly  affirms  that  he  and  his 
fellow-witnesses,  who  had  seen  and  related  the 
miraculous  vision  of  Christ's  transfiguration  on 
the  mount,  did  not  entertain  men  with  fables  and 
mythi,  but  stated  true  histories,  which  they  con- 
firmed as  witnesses.     2  Pet.  i.  17. 

3.  The  history  of  Jesus  was,  on  the  contrary, 
opposed  to  all  Jewish  and  heathen  fables  and 
mythi ;  and,  therefore,  it  could  not  be  the  very 
thing  which  was  intended  to  be  supplanted  by  it. 

4.  God  sent  forth  the  apostles  and  evangelists, 
as  faithful  witnesses  of  the  truth,  among  the 
nations :  Luke  was  a  companion  of  the  apostles^ 
and  he  declares  that  he  had  received  his  accounts 
from  eye-witnesses.     Luke  i.  1 — 5. 

5.  As  during  the  whole  time  in  which  Jesus  exer- 
cised his  office,  many  and  great  miracles  took 
place ;  as  there  were  for  upwards  of  forty  years 
innumerable  miracles  performed  by  his  apostles; 
so  it  is  by  no  means  incredible  that  the  introduction 
of  the  great  Enlightener  and  Saviour  of  mankind 
into  the  world  should  have  been  accompanied  by 
some  miraculous  events.     Heb.  i.  5 — 7. 


called.)    The  history  contained  in  these  chapters  of  Matthew  and 
Luke  has  also  found  defenders  ;  among  whom  are, 

Y.  VAN  Hamelsveld,  Bijbcl  verdedigt  [Bible  defended], 
Vol.  V.  p.  236 — 256;  and  J.  H.  Regenbogen,  Verdediging 
van  den  geopenbaarden  Godsdienst  tegen  deszelfs  heden- 
daagsche  bestrijders  [Defence  of  Revealed  Religion  against 
its  modern  opponents.]  Vol.  II.  chap.  xiv.  xv.  xviii, 
xix.  XX. — Heringa. 

II  2 
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Observation  1. — To  assume  the  existence  of  mj'thi  in  the  history 
of  Jesus,  is  against  the  very  nature  of  mythi,  and  contrary  to 
the  mode  of  thinking  of  intelligent  writers  at  that  time.  We 
find,  indeed,  in  Livy  and  other  Roman  historians,  mythi  in 
the  history  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  but  not  in  that  of  Julius 
Caesar  or  Augustus.* 

Observation^2.  —  It  has  been  imagined,  without  sufficient  grounds, 
that  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  had  been  in  expecta- 
tion of  certain  extraordinary  events  which  were  to  take  place 
at  the  appearance  and  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah  ;  that  the 
evangelists  had  accommodated  themselves  to  these  Jewish 
opinions,  and  related  something  of  the  kind  concerning  Jesus 
and  his  history,  in  order  to  induce  the  Jews  to  acknowledge 
him  as  the  Messiah.  Such  a  pious  fraud  would  have  altogether 
shaken  the  authority  and  credibility  of  the  witnesses  of  Jesus. 
But  if  there  must  have  been  a  condescension  to  Jewish  opi- 
nions, it  would  be  much  better  to  assume  a  Divine  rather 
than  a  human  accommodation  ;  that  is  to  say,  God  did  in 
reality,  at  the  time  of  Jesus,  cause  to  be  done  of  him  and 
through  him,  what  the  Jews  had  expected  to  have  taken  place 
with  respect  to  the  Messiah,  and  the  events  of  his  time.  This 
Divine  condescension  to  the  opinions  of  the  Jews,  is  by  many 
degrees  more  probable  than  the  idea  that  the  evangelists  and 
apostles  availed  themselves  of  a  constant  perversion  of  the 
truth.  [It  would  not,  however,  be  legitimate  to  assume,  on 
the  part  of  the  Deity,  a  condescension  to  groundless  Jewish 
opinions.  It  became  the  character  of  the  great  Redeemer  to 
be  introduced  into  the  world  in  an  extraordinary  and  mira- 
culous manner,  as  the  writer  had  just  remarked,  N.  5.  In 
particular,  his  immaculate  birth  of  a  virgin  through  Divine 
power,  was  a  most  fitting  event,  and  worthy  the  intervention  of 
the  Deity.] — Heringa. 

*  Among  the  writers  who  have  agreed  with  Dr.  Seller  in 
maintaining  the  mythical  interpretation  of  the  history  of  the  fall 
in  the  beginning  of  Genesis,  §  130,  supra,  is  to  be  reckoned 
the  late  Mr.  Coleridge.  See  Aids  to  Reflection,  pp.  249 — 253. 
But  in  opposition  to  this,  see  also  Pareau,  de  Mythica  Interpreta- 
tione,  pp.  218,  338.  Mr.  Coleridge  also  fiivoured  the  parabolical 
interpretation  of  the  book  of  Jonah.  Aids  to  Reflection,  by  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  Esq.  p.  253,  2nd  ed.  London,  1831,  8vo.  Translator. 
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§  302.  As  the  four  evangelists  narrate  every 
thing  either  as  they  saw  and  heard  it  themselves,  or 
as  they  obtained  it  from  credible  eye-witnesses ;  but 
as  ever}'^  individual  regards  an  object  from  his  own 
standing  point,  so  in  these  narrations  they  very 
often  vary  from  one  another,  so  as,  however,  to 
coincide  in  the  main.  The  older  divines  were 
guilty  of  the  fault  of  supposing  that  the  credibility 
of  the  evangelic  writings  required  a  complete  har- 
mony in  even  the  minutest  particulars  of  their 
narrations,  however  immaterial.  Hence  arose  a 
number  of  prolix  labours  on  the  part  of  harmony 
writers  (so  called) ;  such  as,  Osiander,  Chemnitz, 
Poly  carp  Leuser,  Gerard,  Bengel,  Hauber,  Bus- 
ching,  and  Macknight,  with  a  view  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  same,  [of  which  a  fuller  account  will 
hereafter  be  given,  §  326.] 

Observation. — The  whole  hermeneutieal  system  of  treating  the 
contradictions  in  the  Bible,  requires,  in  our  times,  to  be 
put  into  a  new  form.  As  towards  the  end  of  the  last  chap- 
ter of  this  work,  there  will  be  found  a  short  treatise  on  this 
exegetical  subject,  it  appears  most  consistent  with  brevity,  as 
well  as  method,  to  defer  to  that  occasion,  the  principles  of  a 
harmony  of  the  evangelists. 

§  303.  The  Evangelists  must  not  be  considered  as 
authors  who  wrote,  like  learned  annalists,  accord- 
ing to  exact  chronological  order.  They,  indeed, 
have  regard,  upon  the  whole,  to  the  order  of  time; 
but  they  frequently  adhere  more  closely  to  the 
order  of  things,  as  they  desired  to  combine  and 
collect  into  a  short  compass  many  of  the  sayings 
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or   actions   of    Jesus   which    mutually    resembled 
each  other. 


§  304.  Of  the  four  evangelists,  Matthew  wrote 
first,  probably  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic  language. 
He  was  a  constant  eye-witness  of  the  actions  of 
Jesus,  and  heard  the  greater  part  of  his  discourses. 
If,  then,  the  interpretation  of  a  passage  in  Mark 
or  Luke  be  doubtful,  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
may  be  sought  for  in  Matthew,  in  case  his  account 
is  clearer  in  other  respects.  It  is  probable,  that 
he  was  himself,  at  a  later  period,  the  translator  of 
his  Hebrew  (or  more  properly,  Syro-Chaldaic) 
Gospel  into  Greek,  in  order  thereby  to  prevent 
other  and  incorrect  translations.  It  follows  from 
hence,  that  his  mode  of  expressing  himself  in  Greek 
must  be  more  Hebraistic  than  the  style  of  Luke. 

Observation.— What  has  been  said  of  a  Syro-Chaldaic  original 
written  by  some  one  before  Matthew  published  his  Gospel,  rests 
on  uncertain  reports.  Matthew,  as  being  an  eye-witness,  was 
in  need  of  no  such  written  original.  There  may  have  been 
various  editions  of  his  Syro-Chaldaic  Gospel.  It  may  be,  that 
he  had  written  his  first  biographical  sketch  in  a  less  ample 
form,  that  he  enlarged  it  from  time  to  time,  and  finally,  by  the 
addition  of  new  matter,  himself  formed  the  Greek  Gospel  from 
a  complete  Hebrew  copy.  He  was  originally  a  publican  (toll 
collector)  and  must  therefore  have  been  able  to  speak  the  Greek 
language  with  some  facility.  All  this  is  mere  hypothesis  ;  but 
the  accounts  which  the  ancient  writers  have  delivered  concern- 
ing a  double  Gospel  of  Matthew  may  be  thus  completely  recon- 
ciled.    See  my   "  Divine  Revelation,"    Vol.  I.  p.  199. 

[Besides  other  writers  who  have  either  treated  of  the  whole  New 
Testament,  or  the  four  evangelists  collectively,  who  shall  be 
mentioned,  §§  308,  320,  326,  see  the  following  : — 
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Sal.  Vantil,  het  Evang.  des  Ap.  Matth.  4th.  ed.  Dord. 
1703.     4to. 

Christoph  Matth.  Pfaffii  notae  exeget.  in  Evang.  Matth. 
Tubing.  1721.     4to. 

Jo.  Georg.  Altmanni  Observ.  philol.  crit.  in  libros  N.  T. 
Bern.  1737-40.    3  torn.     8yo.]— H. 

GoTTFR.  Olearii  Observ.  S.  ad  Evang.  Matth.  Lips.  1743.  4to. 

Jac.  Elsner,  Comment,  in  Evang.  Matth.  ZwoU.  1767. 
1769.     2  torn.     4to. 

[Gregor.  Mayer,  Specimen  animadversionum  in  Graecum 
Matthsei  textum.    Norim.    1786.     Svo. 

Thom.  Wizenmann,  die  Geschichte  Jesu  nach  dem  Matthaeus, 
als  selbstbeweis  ihrer  zuverlaszigheit  [The  history  of 
Jesus  according  to  Matthew,  in  itself  an  evidence  of  its 
credibility.]     Leipz.  1789.     8vo. 

DoM.  Theoph.  Hedd^us,  das  Evang.  des  H.  Matth.  iibersetzt, 
zergliedert,  und  mit  bemerkurgen  erlautert  [Matthew's 
Gospel  translated  and  analyzed,  veith  notes.]  Stuttgard, 
1791,  1792.     2  vols.  8vo.]— H. 

J.  Jac.  Griesbach,  Commentarius  Criticus  in  Graec.  Matthaei 
textum.  4  Spec,  Jenae,  1794 — 1797.   4to. 

[Broerius  Broes  Aanmerkingen  over  het  Evangelium  van 
Matt.  10  Proeven  H.  i— xii.     Leyd.  1792-4.     8vo. 

As  to  what  the  author  says  of  a  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
consult, 

JoHANN.  Van  Voorst,  Proeve  over  de  echtheid  en  ongeschond- 
heid  van  Matt.  Evang.  [Proofs  of  the  genuineness  and 
integrity  of  Matthew's  Gospel.]  In  the  tracts  of  the  Hague 
Society,  1788. 

Diss.  Critico-exeget.  exhibens  spec,  ob- 
serv. ad  loca  qusedam  Matthaei  Def.  a  Luk.  Suringar. 
Fran.  1790.     4to. 

J.  Van  Nuys  Klinkenting,  Inleiding  tot  het  xviii.  Deel  der 
Bibelverklaring  [Introduction  to  the  8th  Vol.  of  his  Trans- 
lation, of  the  Bible,  p.  cxxii.  sq.^ — H. 
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[G.  F.  Seiler,  Dissertationes  duae  de  tempore  et  ordine  quibus 
tria  Evangelia  priora  canonica  scripta  sunt.    Erlang.  1805-6. 
4to. 
In  this  work  Seiler  states,  with  great  clearness,  his  own  hypo- 
thesis. 

The  reader  will  find  the  question  of  the  original  language  of 
Matthew's  Gospel,  which  is  still  a  subject  of  controversy,  amply 
discussed  in  the  various  Introductions  to  the  New  Testament 
to  which  I  have  already  referred.] — Translator. 

§  305.  As  Mark  observes,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  John's  baptism  to  the  death  of  Christ,  the 
same  order  in  his  history  with  Matthew,  except 
in  a  very  few  particulars,  but  has  omitted  many 
things  and  supphed  others ;  many  obscure  pas- 
sages of  this  evangehst  can  thus  be  elucidated 
from  that  of  Matthew.  Mark  has  unquestionably 
taken  his  Gospel  either  from  a  Hebrew  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  or  from  some  other  biography  of  Jesus 
which  was  extant  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic  language. 
His  Greek  phraseology  is,  therefore,  to  be  con- 
stantly compared  with  the  modern  Hebrew  or 
Syro-Chaldean  dialect,  inasmuch  as  it  is  probable 
that  he  thought  in  this  his  vernacular  tongue, 
and  had  much  difficulty  in  expressing  himself  in 
Greek.     His  Greek  style  is  therefore  often  faulty. 

If  the  hypothesis  expressed  in  the  former  Obser- 
vation be  true,  (§  304,)  namely,  that  Matthew  had 
composed  at  first  a  short  sketch  of  Christ's  life 
in  the  common  language  of  the  country,  and  en- 
larged the  same  from  time  to  time,  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable,  that  Mark  translated  this  sketch 
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into  Greek,  and  amplified  it  with  some  new  addi- 
tions which  he  learned  from  Peter.  In  this  manner 
it  can  be  explained  how  Mark  and  Matthew  agree 
throughout,  so  far  as  regards  the  subject-matter  of 
their  history  and  the  order  of  narration,  while  the 
Greek  phraseology  of  both  differ  so  essentially ; 
hence  it  will  be  requisite  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,  to  make  use  of  the  writings  of 
the  former  evangelist. 

Georg.  Frid.  Heupelii  S.  Marci  Evangelium  notis  gram- 
matico-historico-criticis  iUustratum.     Argentor.  1716.    8vo. 

J  AC.  Elsner,  Commentarius  critico-philologicus  in  Evang. 
Marci.     Traj.  at  Rhen.  1773.     4to. 

[The  following  works   on   the  origin  of  Mark's  Gospel  are  also 
worthy  of  observation  : — 

John  Beng.  Koppe,  Progr. — Marcus  non  epitomator  Matthaei. 
Goett.  1782.     4to. 

Jo.  Jag.  Griesbachii  Commentatio,  qua  Marci  Evangelium 
totum  e  Matthsei  et  Lucae  commentariis  decerptum  esse 
monstratur.  Jense,  1789,  1790.  4to.  Recognita  multisque 
augmentis  locupletata  in  Commentationibus  Theoll.  edd.  a 
Velthusen,  Kuinoel,  et  Ruperti.  Lips.  1794.  Vol.  I. 
p.  302.  sqq. 

GoTTL.  Christ.  Storr,  Diss,  de  fonte  Evangeliorum  Matthsei  et 
Lucse,  in  Comment,  laudat.  Vol.  III.  compared  with  the 
work  of  the  same  writer,  Ueber  den  Zweck  der  Evangelische 
Geschichte  und  der  Briefe  Johannis  [On  the  design  of  the 
Evangelic  History,  and  John's  Epistles],  pp.  249 — 295.] — H. 

§  306.  The  style  of  Luke  has  fewer  Hebraisms 
than  that  of  the  other  evangelists.  He  seems  to  have 
been  better  versed  in  the  writings  of  Greek  authors, 
and   many   passages  in  his  works    can    be  conse- 
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quently  elucidated  from  the  Greek  profane  writers. 
Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  Luke 
had  read  Greek  books  on  medicine,  (see  chap, 
iv.  33,  viii.  32,  33),  or  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  terms  of  art  belonging  to  that  science ; 
at  least  he  is  commonly  reported  to  have  been 
a  physician.  He  informs  us  that  he  had  before 
him  many  biographical  accounts  of  Jesus,  and  that 
the  plan  which  he  had  proposed,  was,  to  narrate 
faithfully  and  in  order  what  he  had  ascertained 
from  eye-witnesses  concerning  the  discourses  and 
fate  of  Jesus,  chap.  i.  1 — 7.  This  assurance  ought 
not,  however,  to  induce  the  interpreter  to  change 
the  order  of  events  occurring  in  Matthew's  Gospel, 
into  that  in  which  they  are  recorded  by  Luke ; 
Matthew  was  an  eye-witness,  Luke  only  a  com- 
piler. His  Gospel,  notwithstanding,  serves  in  no 
slight  degree  to  complete  Matthew's  account,  and 
not  seldom  contributes  to  a  more  accurate  deter- 
mination of  the  order  of  time. 

In  studying  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  the  following 
writings  may  be  read  with  advantage : — 

Lukas  Evangelium  umschrieben  und  mit  Anmerkungen  be- 
gleitet  [Luke's  Gospel  paraphrased,  with  notes,]  Leipzig, 
1792.     8vo. 

Sam.  Frid  Nath.  Mori  Preelectiones  in  Luca;  Evangelium. 
Edidit  K.  A.  Donat.     Lips.  1795.     8vo. 

[Car.  Segaar,  Observationes  philol.  et  theologies;  in  Evang. 
Lucae  capita  xii.  priora.  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1706.     8vo.] — H. 

[Dr.  Frederick  Sciileiermacher's  Critical  Essay  on  the 
Gospel  of  St.   Luke.      Translated  from  the  German,  with 
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an  Introduction  by  the  Translator,  [the  Rev.  Connop  Thirl- 
wall,  M.A. ;]  containing  an  account  of  the  Controversy 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  Three  First  Gospels,  since 
Bishop  Marsh's  Dissertation.     London,  1825.     8vo.] — Tr. 

§  307.  The  three  first  evangehsts  have  chiefly 
noted  down  those  sayings  of  Jesus  which  he  had 
deHvered  before  great  multitudes  of  the  common 
people,  principally  in  Galilee  and  other  regions  of 
Palestine.  Of  his  private  conferences  with  his 
disciples,  a  few  only  are  recorded  ;  to  which  may 
be  added,  some  which  the  questions  of  certain 
Jews  gave  now  and  then  occasion  to. 

John,  on  the  other  hand,  has  chiefly  recorded 
those  discourses  and  dialogues,  which  Jesus  held 
with  learned  Jews  mostly  in  Judea  and  Jerusalem ; 
and  which  relate,  in  great  part,  to  his  own  person 
and  office.  The  interpreter  of  John  must  never 
lose  sight  of  this  point.  Nearly  all  the  sayings 
and  conversations  throughout  the  book  relate  to 
the  question,  who  and  what  Jesus  Christ,  the  Word 
(Logos),  the  Only-begotten,  the  Son  of  God,  is ; 
and  it  is  constantly  shown  that  He  is  to  mankind  all 
that  is  required  for  their  salvation ;  the  Teacher 
of  truth,  the  Light  of  the  world,  the  Life,  the 
hfe-preserving  Bread,  the  Resurrection,  and  the 
Giver  of  everlasting  happiness.  Now,  as  Jesus 
must  have  spoken  in  quite  a  different  style  of 
language  in  addressing  the  learned  among  the 
Jews,  from  that  which  he  made  use  of  when  con- 
veying the  truth  to  a  great  multitude  of  common 
people   in  similitudes   and   short   sentences ;    and 
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as  he  was,  in  such  conversations  with  the  rulers  of 
the  schools  and  principal  Pharisees,  obliged  to 
introduce  such  truths  and  subjects  as  he  seldom 
or  never  had  occasion  to  speak  of  before  the  com- 
mon people ;  the  natural  result  is,  that  in  John's 
Gospel,  we  must  expect  to  find  a  different  form  of 
expression  from  that  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
other  evangelists.  Jesus  has  in  such  conversations 
expressed  himself  mostly  in  a  sublime  and  pro- 
phetic strain,  as  appears  in  chap.  vii.  37  ;  partly 
also,  chap,  vi.,  in  dark  sentences ;  nay,  he  must 
often  have  expressed  himself  with  powerful  and 
persuasive  eloquence,  as  we  draw  from  chap.  vii.  46. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  more  does  not  remain,  or 
w^e  should  have  been  the  better  able  to  judge  of  it. 
The  interpreter,  I  repeat,  must  always  regard  the 
evangelist  from  this  point  of  view,  and  must  thereby 
observe,  that  even  the  confidential  discourses  which 
Jesus  held  with  his  apostles,  chap.  xiv.  to  xvi.  and 
his  prayer,  which  follows,  chap.  xvii.  are  clothed  in 
the  same  sublime  and  prophetic  language. 

Here  it  is  not  intended  to  deny  that  John  him- 
self has  a  peculiar  style,  which  may  be  observed 
in  his  other  writings,  and  shall  be  hereafter  noticed. 

Hence  may  the  question  be  in  some  measure 
solved,  whether  Jesus  spoke  as  he  is  introduced 
speaking  by  the  three  first  evangelists,  or  as  he 
is  represented  by  John.  [Doubtless  he  varied  his 
language  according  to  the  circumstances  of  those 
whom  he  addressed. — H.]  He  spoke  before  the  as- 
sembly of  common  people  in  commonplace  expres- 
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sions,  and  in  similitudes  derived  from  familiar  ob- 
jects ;  before  the  learned  he  spoke  as  a  Divine 
Scribe  ;  and  even  his  last  confidential  dialogues  with 
his  apostles  contained  such  obscure,  figurative,  and 
enigmatical  expressions,  that  they  did  not  at  first 
understand  them,  although  eventually  he  expressed 
himself  more  clearly  ;  John  xvi.  18  compared  with  29 
and  30.*  It  is  Jesus,  therefore,  and  not  John,  who 
uses  the  language  which  the  latter  has  recorded. 
[The  peculiarity  of  John's  style,  and  which  so  easily 
harmonizes  with  that  of  Jesus,  as  he  is  introduced 
speaking  in  the  Gospel  of  this  apostle,  may  be  said, 
with  every  appearance  of  probability,  to  have  been 
imbibed  from  his  Master  by  the  beloved  disciple, 
the  confidential  friend,  the  apostle  who  shared  his 
every  thought  and  feeling.] — Heringa. 

See  on  this  subject, 

D.  Hainlein's  Einleitung  in  die  Schriften  des  N.  T.  [Intro- 
duction to  the  N.  T.]    Vol.11.  Part  II.  p.  403. 

Herder,  Chrisliche  Schriften,  3rd  Saramlung,  p.  176. 

[Car.  Wilh.  Stronck,  Specimen  Hermeneutico-Theologicum 
de  doctrina  et  dictione  Johannis  Apostoli  ad  Jesu  magistri 
doctrinam  dictionemque  exacte  composita.  Traj.  ad  Rhen. 
1797.   8vo. 

JoH.  Anth.  Lotze,  Oordeelk.  Inleiding  tot  de  Schriften  des 
Nieuwen  Verhonds  [Critical  Introduction  to  the  Writings  of 
the  New  Testament.]  Vol.  I.  §  62.  IV.]— H. 


*  Compare  the  difference  of  style  in  any  of  the  prophets, 
Isaiah,  for  instance  v.  1.^ — 10,  with  that  of  any  of  his  sublime 
oracles. — Seiler. 
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On  the  Gospel  of  John,  consult, 

[Pauli  Tarnovii  in  SS.  Johannis  Evangelium  Commentarius. 
Rostoch,  1629.  4to. 

Frid.  Ad.  Lampe,  Commentarius  analytico — exegeticus,  tarn 
literalis  quam  realis,  Evangelii  secundum  Johannem.  3  vols. 
Amst.   172G.  4to. 

Erkliirende  Umschreibungdes  Evangelii  Johannis  [Explanatory- 
paraphrase  of  John's  Gospel.]     Halle,   1771.  8vo. 

John  Laurence  Mosheim,  Erklarung  des  Evangelii  Johannis. 
-Republished  by  Ad.  Fried.  Ernst.  Jacobi.  Weimar, 
1777.  4to. 

Henr.  Eber.  Gottl.  Paulus,  Commentationes  Theologicae, 
potissimum  historiam  Cerinthi,  atque  finem  Johanneorum  in 
N.  T.  libellorum  illustraturas.     Jense,  1795.  8vo.] — H. 

Sam.  Frid.  Nathan  Mori  Recitationes  in  Evangelium  Jo- 
annis.  Edidit  Theoph.  Imm.  Dindorff.     Lips.  1796.  8vo. 

Sam.  Gottl.  Lange,  das  Evangelium  Johannis  iibersetztund 
erlautert  [The  Gospel  of  John  translated  and  explained]. 
Weimar,  1797.  8vo. 

[Dan  Christoph.  Ries,  Vita  Dei-hominis  Jesu  Christi  publica, 
a  S.  Johanni  Evangelista  enarratis  illustrioribus  factis  ac 
sermonibus  absoluta.  Tom.  1  Mogunt.  et  Francof.  1797. 
8vo. 

H.  van  Herwerden,  over  bet  Evangelie  van  Johannes.  6  vols. 
Amst.  1797—1801.  8vo.]— H. 

§  308.  We  have  already  (pp.  373-4,  and  also 
pp.  378-9)  [and  §§304— 307]  pointed  out  many  of  the 
most  select  works  for  the  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament  in  general,  as  well  as  of  the  four  evan- 
gelists in  particular.  Among  these  are  specially  to 
be  reckoned  the  works  of  Lightfoot,  Schoettgen, 
Wetstein,  Loesner,  Carpzov,  Raphel,  Miinthe, 
Eisner,    Kypke,    Erasmus,    Hammond,    Clericus, 
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Michaelis,  and  Semler.  But  here  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  name  some  peculiar  works  which  will  be 
required  for  the  study  of  the  whole  or  one  or 
more  books  of  the  New  Testament :  an  additional 
catalogue  of  good  commentaries  will  be  supplied  in 
the  sequel.     [See  §§  320,  326.] 

[On  the  origin,  credibility,  and  authority  of  the 
evangelic  writings,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
§§  298—300,  see, 

Thomas  Townson,  [D.  D.  Archdeacon  of  Richmond],  Dis- 
courses on  the  Four  Gospels,  [chiefly  with  regard  to  the  pecu- 
liar design  of  each,  and  the  order  and  place  in  which  they 
were  written,  to  which  is  added  an  inquiry  concerning  the 
hours  of  St.  John,  of  the  Romans,  and  of  some  other  nations 
of  antiquity.  Oxford,  1778.  4to.  3d,  Ed.  London,  1810, 
,        in  the  new  edition  of  his  works.] — Tr. 

Joseph  Priestley,  De  Echtheid  der  Evangelien  bewesen,  en 
derzelver  schijnstrijdigheden  opgelost  [The  genuineness 
of  the  Gospels  proved  and  their  apparent  contradictions  re- 
moved], with  a  preface  and  observations,  by  Ysbrand  van 
Hamelsveld.  Amst.  1800.  Being  a  reply  to  Thomas  Evan- 
son's  work,  [entitled.  The  Dissonance  of  the  four  generally 
received  Evangelists,  and  the  evidence  of  their  authenticity 
examined.  London,  1752.  8vo.  Tr.] — Translated  into  Dutch 
by  Ysbrand  van  Hamelsveld.     Amst.   1796.   8vo. 

Dirk.  Corn.  Van  Voorst,  Marcus  en  Lucas, — verdedigd 
[Defence  of  Mark's  and  Luke's  Gospels.]  Leyden,  1786. 
8vo. 

Henr.  Guil.  Halfeld,  Commentatio  de  origine  quatuor 
Evangeliorum,  et  de  eorum  canonica  auctoritate.  Pro 
prcemio  Acad.  Goett.   Scripta,  Goett.  1792.  4to.* 

*  An  account  of  the  controversy  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
three  first  Gospels,  since  Bishop  Marsh's  ingenious  theory,  con- 
tained in  his  Dissertation(see  Marsh's  Michaelis, )will  be  found  justly 
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E.  J.  Greve,  van  de  oogmerken  der  evangelisten.  In  de  vers- 
trooide  gedachten  over  verschillende  onderwerpen  [On  the 
design  of  the  evangelists.  In  his  Miscellaneous  Thoughts 
on  various  subjects.]  Part  I.  Frankfort,  1802,  8vo.  p.  97. 
Of  the  arrangement  in  the  Gospels  of  Matthevsr  and  Luke, 
p.  114.  On  the  Syro-Chaldaic  Original  of  Eichhorn,  Part 
II.   1803,  p.  137.     Part  III.  1804,  p.  144. 

COMMENTARIES,    SHORTER    SCHOLIA,     TRANSLATIONS, 
AND  PARAPHRASES. 

Ancient. 

Mart.  BtrcERi,  in  Sacra  quatuor  Evangg.  narrationes  petpetuae 
secundum  recognitae.     Basil.  1536.  fol. 

WoLFG,  MuscuLi  Commentarii  in  Matthasum.  Quibus — quid 

singulis   Marci   et   Lucse  dilFerentibus   locis  notandum   sit, 

diligenter  expenditur.     Primum  editi   1544,  et  in  Joannis 
Evangelium,  1553.  fol. 

JoACH.  Camerarii  Notatio  figurarum  sermonis  in  libris 
Evangeliorum.     Lips.   1572.  4to.] — ^H. 

JoANN.  Maldonati,  Soc.  Jcsu  Theol.  Commentarii  in  quatuor 
Evangelistas.  2  vols.  Mussiponti,  1596,  1597.  fol. 

LuDOV.  de  Dieu,  Animadversion es,  S.  Commentarius  in  qua- 
tuor Evangelia.     Ludg.  Bat.   1631.  4to. 

\_Modern. 

Sam.  Clarke,  A  Paraphrase  on  the  four  Evangelists,  translated 
into  Dutch  from  the  9th  Ed.  2  vols.  8vo.     Amst.  1757. 

Ernst.  Bengel,  Erkliirende  Umschreibung  der  von  Job. 
Albr.  Bengel  iibersetzen  vier  evangelisten  und  apostolischen 
geschichten,  als  ein  Auszug  ans  seinem  Gnomon  [A  Para- 
phrase  and   Explanation  of  J.  A.  Bengel's    Translation  of 

stated  in  Mr.  Thirlwall's  Introduction  to  Schleiermacher's  Essay- 
on  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  already  mentioned,  supra,  and  a  very 
accurate  account  of  the  various  modern  systems  on  this  subject, 
will  be  found  in  Mn  Home's  Introduction,  Vol.  I.  7th  Ed. — Tr. 
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the  four  Evangelists  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as  an  ex- 
tract from  his  Gnomon.  2  vols.  8vo.  Tubingen,  1786.] — 
Heringa. 

John  Adr.  Bolten,  der  Bericht  des  Matthaeus  von  Jesu  dem 
Messia.  Uebersetzt  und  mit  Anmerkungen  begleitet  [Mat- 
thew's history  of  Jesus  the  Messiah.  Translated,  with  notes]. 
Altona,  1792.  Mark's  ditto,  1795  ;  Luke's,  1796;  John's, 
1797.  [A  free  translation  with  a  few  notes,  in  which,  use  is 
chiefly  made  of  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  Coptic,  jEthiopic,  and 
Armenian  versions.  These  notes  are  occasionally  written 
with  a  view  of  favouring  the  hypothesis  of  a  Syriac  or  Syro- 
Chaldaic  original  of  the  three  first  Gospels.] — Heringa. 

Christ.  Guil.  Thalemanni,  Versio  Latina  Evangeliorum 
Matthsei,  LucBe,  et  Johannis,  itemque  Actuum  Apost.  Berol. 
1781.  8vo. 

Pericopae  Evangelicse.  Illustravit  Chr.  Th.  Kuinoel.  2  vols. 
8vo.     Lips.   1796,   1797. 

[This  work  of  Kuinoel,  which  contains  critical  explanations  of  the 
Gospels  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year,  according  to  the  Lutheran 
ritual,  may  be  now  considered  as  superseded  by  his  valuable 
commentary,  entitled, 

D.  Christiani  Theophili  Kuinoel,  Commentarius  in  Libros 
Novi  Testament!  Historicos.  Vols.  L  to  IIL  Lips.  1808 — 
1812.     Last  Ed.  1827. 

This  work  is  rendered  more  cheap  and  convenient  by  not  being 
encumbered  with  the  text.  It  may  be  safely  said  of  Kuinoel, 
that  he  is  not  one  of  those  commentators  who  "desert  us  in  the 
time  of  need,"  as  has  been  most  justly  said  of  some  others ; 
on  the  contrary,  while  he  pays  little  or  no  attention  to  the 
more  easy  passages,  he  never  passes  by  a  difficulty  without 
endeavouring  to  surmount  it. 

Professor  Kuinoel  has  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  critical  illustra- 
tion of  the  Scriptures.  His  commentary  is  a  work  of  great 
research,  and  contains,  probably,  more  philological  and  critical 
information  for  illustrating  the  grammatico-historical  sense  of 
the  New  Testament,  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind.  Nothing 
of  importance  is  left  untouched  ;   and  the  learned  writer  has 

K  K 
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condensed,  in  a  very  lucid  form,  the  various  opinions  of 
other  divines  and  commentators,  always  adding  his  own.  Pro- 
fessor Kuinoel  has  also,  in  this  work,  given  the  principal  argu- 
ments of  Paulus,  and  other  infidel  theologians,  against  the 
supernatural  character  of  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  to 
most  of  which  he  has  given  ahle  answers.  His  views,  however, 
on  the  Logos,  and  on  some  of  the  preternatural  occurrences, 
should  be  read  with  great  caution.  The  Prolegomena  are  excel- 
lent, and  furnish  the  very  best  information  as  to  the  authors, 
language,  design,  &c.  &c.  of  the  several  books. 

The  four  Gospels,  translated  from  the  Greek,  with  Preliminary 
Dissertations  and  Notes.  By  George  Campbell,  D.D. 
2  vols.  4to.  London,   1790.     New  editions,  3  vols.  8vo. 

Besides  the  very  elegant  translation  of  the  Gospels,  in  which 
Dr.  Campbell  has  endeavoured  to  divest  the  evangelists  of  all 
idiomatic  expressions,  and  to  clothe  their  sentiments  in  a  dress 
altogether  English, this  work  forms  a  most  valuable  philological 
commentary.  The  dissertations  are  excellent ;  the  first  treats 
of  the  language  and  Greek  style  of  the  New  Testament,  referred 
to  pp.  362,  400,  &c.  supra.*~\ — Translator. 

§  309.  The  style  of  Luke  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  is  more  free,  and  has  fewer  Hebraisms, 
than  that  of  his  Gospel.  Scholiasts  and  commenta- 
tors have,  therefore,  in  their  expositions  of  this 
book,  been  enabled  to  obtain  much  advantage  from 
the  aid  of  profane  writers ;    and  much  assistance 


*  In  addition  to  the  works  there  referred  to  on   this  subject, 
see  also, 

Dissertations  on  the  importance  and  best  method  of  studying 
the  original  languages  of  the  Bible,  by  Jahn  and  others, 
with  Notes  by  Professor  Stuart.     Andover,  1821. 

Illustrations  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  by  Edward 
Maltby,  D.D.  mow  Bishop  of  Chichester.]  Cambridge, 
1802,  Svo. 
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in  regard  to  its  interpretation  remains  yet  to  be 
derived  from  the  same  source. 

But  this  last  observation  applies  more  particu- 
larly to  the  second  part  of  the  Acts.  In  the  first  part, 
chap.  i. — viii.,  Luke  describes  the  early  history  of  the 
christian  church  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  great  effects 
of  the  speeches  and  actions  of  the  Apostles  Peter, 
John,  and  James,  and  of  other  teachers,  among 
the  Jews  in  the  city  and  neighbouring  districts. 
This  first  part  of  the  book  is  therefore  composed  in 
a  style  more  interspersed  with  Hebraisms,  as  Peter 
is  the  only  speaker  up  to  the  tenth  chapter :  the 
following  chapters,  on  the  other  hand,  especially 
from  the  thirteenth  to  the  end,  exhibit  more  of  a 
Greek  form. 

Paul  and  Barnabas  went  out  among  the  Gentiles 
in  Pontus,  Western  Asia,  Macedonia,  Achaia,  &c. 
They  were  learned  men,  and  their  intercourse  was 
chiefly  with  Greeks  and  Greek  Jews :  in  respect  to 
them,  consequently,  a  greater  use  may  be  made  of 
the  profane  writers.  Here,  ancient  geography,  and 
the  contemporary  historical  and  political  state  of 
those  countries  in  which  the  gospel  was  first  planted, 
will  give  much  assistance  in  the  investigation  of 
the  true  sense  of  many  passages.  Ernesti  has 
made  many  useful  observations  on  these  subjects 
in  his  Institutes  of  Interpretation,  Part  III.  c.  10, 
De  usii  disciplinarum. 

[Casp.  Sanctii  Commentarii  in  Actus  Apostolorum.     Lugd. 

1616,     4to.]— H. 
LuDov.    DE    DiEU,   Animadversiones    in    Acta    Apostolorum: 

Lugd.  Bat.  1634.     4to. 

K  K    2 
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[Gerbr.  van  Leeuwen,  die  Handd.  der  Apost.  bij  wijze  van 
een  ruimer  uitbreidinge  voorgesteld,  en  met  aanteekiningen 
verrijkt  [Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on  the  Acts,  &c.] 
Amsterdam,  1704.     2  vols.  8vo.]— H. 

Phil.  A.  Limborch,  Comment,  in  Acta  Apost.  Roter. 
1711.     fol. 

Richard  Biscoe  [D.D.  the  History  of  the  Acts  of  the  Holy 
Apostles  confirmed  from  other  authors,  and  considered  as  full 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  1742.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Reprinted,  Oxford,  1829.  1  vol.  8vo.]  Dutch  Translation, 
Magdeb.    1751.  4to. 

JoH.  Ern.  Imman.  Walchii  Dissert,  in  Acta  Apost.  3  vols. 
4to.     Jena,  1756-59-61. 

J.  M.  L.  Snell,  Neue  Uebersetzung  und  Erklarung  der 
Apostelgeschichte  fiir  Ungelehrte,  auch  zum  Gebrauch  fiir 
Schullehrer  und  Prediger,  nebst  einer  Vorrede  von  J.  C.  F. 
Schulze  [a  New  Translation  and  Commentary  on  the  Acts 
for  the  unlearned,  also  for  the  use  of  Clergymen  and  Tutors, 
&c.].     Frankfort-on-the-Mayne.     1791.   8vo. 

Sam.  Frid.  Nath.  Mori,  Versio  et  explicatio  Actuum  Apos- 
tolicorum,  edidit  et  animadversiones  adjecit  G.  I.  Dindorf, 
Lips.  1794.     2  vols.   8vo. 

[J.  Clarisse,  Gedenkwaardigheden  uit  het  openbaar  leven 
van  zommige  Apostelen,  volgens  het  verhaal  van  Lukas  ; 
met  ophelderende  en  praktikale  aanmerkingen.  Dienende 
ten  vervolge  op  H.  C.  Bergen's  Gedenkwaardigheden  uit  het 
openbaar  leven  van  Jesus  [Memoirs  of  the  public  life  of  some 
of  the  Apostles,  according  to  Luke's  history,  with  explanatory 
and  practical  observations,  designed  as  a  Supplement  to  the 
Memoirs  of  Jesus.  By  H.  C.  Bergen].  Leyden,  1797. 
8vo.]— H. 

[D.  Christiani  Theopiiili  Kuinoel,  Commentarius  in  Libros 
Novi  Testamenti.  Vol.  IV.  Acta  Apostolorum.  2d  Ed. 
Auctior  et  emendatior.     Lips.  1827.     8vo. 

J.H.Heinrichs,  Acta  Apostolorum,  Greece.  Perpetua  Annota- 
tioni  illustrata.  Gott.  1809 — 1812  ;  forming  the  3d  volume 
of  Koppe's  New  Testament.     See  in/ray  pp.  525-6.] — Tr. 
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[SECTION  II. 

Of  the  Interpretation  of  the  Apostolical  Epistles. 
INTRODUCTION.* 

In  the  interpretation  of  the  Apostolical  Epistles, 
both  those  of  Paul  and  of  the  other  apostles,  the 
following  observations  should  be  attended  to  : — 

1.  The  person  and  character  of  the  writer. 
Much  will  depend  on  this,  in  endeavouring  to 
acquire  a  right  understanding  of  many  particulars 
in  which  the  writer  makes  mention  of  himself,  and 
of  his  relation  to  those  whom  he  addresses.  On 
this,  also,  will  depend  the  force  and  authority 
of  his  lessons  and  exhortations.  Each  writer 
is  also  distinguished  by  his  own  peculiar  species 
of  knowledge,  his  mode  of  thinking,  character  and 
style,  together  with  other  circumstances  which 
influence  him  in  the  choice  of  his  materials,  mode 
of  expression,  application  of  his  subject,  and  the 
whole  form  of  his  epistle.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
attention  should  always  be  kept  fixed,  in  the 
epistolary  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  on  the 
peculiar   relation   in   which  the  writers   stood   to 

*  This  Introduction  is  an  addition  by  Professor  Heringa,  to 
his  Dutch  Translation  of  Dr.  Seiler's  Work. — Tr. 
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Jesus  Christ,  whose  apostles  they  were,  in  whose 
name  they  were  accustomed  to  speak  and  to  write, 
and  by  whose  Spirit  they  were  directed;  so  that 
their  instructions,  exhortations,  and  counsels,  may 
and  should  always  be  reverenced  as  the  lessons  of 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  even  w^hen  they  had  received 
no  special  injunction  to  write  on  any  particular 
subject. 

On  this  account,  there  is  a  pecuhar  interest 
attached  to  the  inquiry,  which  James  it  is  whose 
Epistle  is  preserved  in  the  collection  of  sacred 
writings,  as  well  as  whether  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  the  work  of  Paul,  or  of  some  other 
person ;  the  more  so,  as  on  the  result  of  this  ques- 
tion, depends  the  accuracy  of  those  comparisons 
which  have  been  instituted  between  this  and 
his  other  writings. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  in  the  Epistles 
of  Paul,  that  he  has  continually,  in  his  writings, 
united  with  himself  others  who  were  his  fellow- 
labourers  in  preaching  the  gospel,  (Cor.  Gal. 
Philipp.  Coloss.  Thessal.  Phelem.) ;  that  he  some- 
times wrote  his  Epistles  with  his  own  hand,  (Gal. 
vi.  11,)  and  sometimes  employed  an  amanuensis, 
(Rom.  xvi.  22,)  adding  his  own  signature,  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  21  ;  Col.  iv.  18;  2  Thess.  iii.  17.)  These  cir- 
cumstances may  also  furnish  the  means  of  explain- 
ing the  cause  of  the  longer  or  shorter  periods  and 
parentheses  which  occur  in  his  writings.  Finally,  it 
should  be  well  observed  what  persons  are  included 
when  the  expressions  on  this  subject  are  indefinite  ; 
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whether  we  and  us  mean  the  writer  alone,  or  the 
writers  collectively  ;  whether  the  writer  and  his 
companions  in  the  preaching  of  the  gospel ; 
whether  the  writer  and  the  Christians  to  whom 
he  writes  ;  whether  the  writer  joins  with  himself 
his  fellow-Christians  from  among  the  Jews,  or 
the  Christians  only  whom  he  addresses,  but  among 
whom  he  gracefully  includes  himself,  through  a 
wise  affability  and  condescension. 

2.  The  characters  of  those  to  whom  the  Epistle 
was  sent.  If  we  can  become  acquainted  with 
their  modes  of  thinking,  dispositions,  employments, 
history,  and  other  circumstances,  it  will  be  of  great 
assistance  in  ascertaining  the  aim,  the  applicability, 
and  the  force,  of  the  lessons,  admonitions,  rebukes, 
arguments,  refutations,  and  consolations,  addressed 
to  them.  The  Apostolical  Epistles  are  addressed 
to  Christians,  whether  dispersed  through  various 
districts,  such  as  the  Epistles  of  Peter ;  or  whether 
they  had  established  communities  in  certain  pro- 
vinces, as  inGalatia,or  in  cities,  as  at  Rome,  Corinth, 
&c.  Some  are  addressed  to  individuals  :  whether, 
in  their  capacity  of  superintendents  of  churches, 
they  were  to  use  them  at  the  same  time  for  the 
general  good  of  the  community,  such  as  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus ;  or  whether  they 
were  confined  to  the  individuals  who  received  them, 
as  that  to  Philemon,  as  well  as  the  second  and 
third  Epistles  of  John.  In  the  letters  addressed 
to  whole  churches,  or  to  Christians  dispersed  iq 
various  places,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
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Christians  in  those  times  had  been,  a  short  time 
before,  either  heathens,  or  Jews  by  birth,  and  asso- 
ciates of  Jews.     The  Epistle  to  the    Hebrews  is 
addressed  either  to  Jews  and  their  associates,  who 
had  either  become  Christians,  or  who  at  least  had, 
from  their  close  vicinity,  become  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  Christianity.    The  rest  are  written  to 
both  sorts,  generally  without  any  exception  ;  some- 
times, however,  the  subject  is  more   especially  ad- 
dressed either  to  those  who  had  formerly  been  Jews, 
or  to  those  who    had   been    Gentiles, — as  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.     In  each   of  these  cases, 
attention  should  be  paid  to  their  former  as  well  as 
present  mode  of  thinking,  character,  defects,  and  vir- 
tues ;  the  places  in  which  they  dwelt ;  the  way  in 
which  they  had  been  brought  to  embrace  Christi- 
anity ;  their  former  or  present  instructors  ;  the  false 
teachers,  who  endeavoured  to  influence  and  seduce 
them ;  the  temptations  and  dangers  to  wliich  they 
were  exposed ;  the  vanities  and  vices  which  sprung 
up,  or   threatened  to  creep  in  among  them    from 
either  cause ;   the   peculiar  blessings    which    they 
enjoyed,  by  the  communication  of  extraordinary 
spiritual  gifts,    or  other   external   or  internal  ad- 
vantages;    the    misfortunes    which    befell    them 
through  the  loss  of  their  teachers,  through  oppres- 
sions,  persecutions,   and  the  like  ;    their  pecuhar 
relations,  social  institutions,  assemblies,  presidents, 
and  superintendents  ;  their  disputes  and  divisions, 
with  their  causes  and  effects ;  the  relation  in  which 
they  stood  to  the  writers  of  the  Epistles,  who  had 
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either  been  the  founders  of  their  churches,  or  who 
had  first  preached  the  gospel  to  them  (as  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians),  or  had  afterwards  laboured  for  their 
advantage  (as  Paul  to  the  Ephesians),  or,  at  least, 
were  acquainted  with  some  of  them  (as  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans),  or  stood  in  no  peculiar  relation  to 
them  (as  Paul  to  the  Colossians);  and  further,  who 
burned  with  love  for  them  (as  Paul  to  the  Philip- 
pians),  or  among  whom  were  individuals  who 
opposed  and  despised  him  (as  among  the  Gala- 
tians) ;  finally,  the  relation  in  which  the  churches 
and  Christians  stood  to  other  teachers,  churches, 
and  to  the  body  politic  who  were  their  rulers,  and  to 
the  households  wherein  they  dwelt,  either  in  a  state 
of  freedom  or  slavery.  These,  and  other  circum- 
stances, must  be  gathered  partly  from  the  Ej)istles 
themselves,  partly  from  other  Epistles,  partly  from 
the  Acts,  and  partly  from  historical  documents  and 
other  sources  of  intelligence.  The  interpreter 
should  specially  fix  his  attention  on  the  sense  in 
which  the  apostles  were  accustomed  to  designate 
those  to  whom  they  wrote  with  the  appellations  of 
called,  elect,  or  chosen,  holy,  beloved  of  God,  &c. 
Indeed,  the  sense  of  many  other  sayings,  the 
power  and  applicability  of  the  exhortations,  encou- 
ragements, rebukes,  and  consolations,  as  well  as 
the  connection  of  the  Epistle,  often  depends  on 
whether  these  expressions  are  held  to  denote  the 
same  or  different  persons ;  also,  whether  they  are 
to  be  restricted  to  special  individuals,  or  applied  to 
whole  congregations ;  consequently,  whether  they 
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are  to  be  understood  in  a  stronger  or  weaker,  a 
more  limited  or  more  indefinite  sense. 

3.  The  occasion  of  writing  the  Epistle.  This 
may  consist  either  in  the  circumstances  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  it  was  written,  or  in  something  which 
more  nearly  concerns  the  writer;  or  in  some  other 
circumstance,  such  as  the  interest  of  a  third  person. 
Several  occasions  also  may  have  conspired  to  pro- 
duce it.  These  should  be  investigated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  thereby  the  sense  and  aim  of 
what  is  said,  the  state  of  the  writer's  mind,  and  the 
force  of  his  words,  and  of  assigning  a  reason  for 
his  having  said,  or  omitted  to  say,  any  particular 
thing.  And  the  Epistles  themselves  often  furnish 
sufficient  light  to  decide  this,  either  expressly  or  by 
implication  :  as,  for  example,  the  first  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians.  Sometimes,  also,  sufficient  light 
is  derived  from  former  Epistles,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  second  Epistle  to  the  same  Corinthians,  and 
the  second  to  the  Thessalonians. 

4.  The  scope  of  the  Epistle.  To  know  this,  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  understanding  of 
the  subject,  discovering  the  connection,  exa- 
mining into  the  relevance  and  applicabihty  of  the 
whole  and  of  the  several  parts  of  tlie  Epistle,  ob- 
serving the  beautiful  and  striking  parts,  and  per- 
ceiving the  reasons  why  any  thing  is  said  or 
omitted,  or  said  precisely  in  such  a  way.  This 
design  may  be  more  general,  in  order  to  exhibit 
ftnd  recommend  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  to 
Christians,  and  to  defend  it  against  tlie  assaults 
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which  it  had  at  that  time  to  sustain,  principally  on 
the  side  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  to  exhort  them  to  a 
lively  faith,  a  voluntary  confession,  and  a  faithful 
performance  of  the  precepts  of  the  gospel ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  may  also  have 
been  more  special,  in  order  to  put  men  on  their 
guard  against  some  particular  local  misconceptions 
and  defects,  as  well  as  to  rebuke  particular  errors 
and  sins,  as  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians 
and  Corinthians, — to  stimulate  to  the  performance 
of  some  peculiar  duties  and  virtues,  as  in  those  to 
Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon, — or  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  writer  conjointly  with  that  of  the 
gospel,  as  in  that  to  the  Galatians.  Also  various 
objects,  both  general  and  special,  may  be  com- 
bined, and  the  one  rendered  subservient  to  the 
other.  For  this  investigation,  the  Epistle  will  itself 
generally  serve,  the  subject  and  connection  of 
which  should  be  closely  attended  to,  paying  special 
regard  to  those  things  which  are  most  frequently 
repeated,  most  forcibly  urged,  and  most  expressly 
proved  and  defended. 

5.  The  subject-matter  and  the  context.  Although 
the  intention  should  be  only  to  consider  a  small 
portion  of  the  Epistle,  it  will  be  necessary,  not- 
withstanding, to  become  acquainted  with  the  main 
subject,  and  to  understand  the  connection  in  which 
this  part  stands  to  the  whole.  A  cursory  view 
will  here  be  sometimes  sufficient ;  at  other  times, 
repeated  reading  will  be  required.     And  here  the 
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occasion,  and  the  object  of  the  writer  should  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind.  In  some  of  the  Epistles 
there  is  a  systematic  connection  and  consecutive 
argument,  as  in  those  of  Paul  to  the  Romans  and 
Hebrews.  Others  contain  unconnected  pieces, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  peculiar  subject,  or 
in  reference  to  proposed  questions  and  objections 
which  were  to  be  answered,  as  in  the  first  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians.  In  like  manner,  even  in  the  same 
Epistle,  one  part  is  more  connected  than  another, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and 
Romans,  in  proportion  to  the  variety  of  the  things 
treated  of.  It  is  further  of  great  importance  in 
determining  the  sense  of  words,  and  the  explana- 
tion of  the  subjects  treated  of,  to  consult  the 
various  other  Epistles,  and  the  speeches  of  Paul 
and  Peter,  cited  in  the  Acts.  Such  Epistles  should 
be  especially  attended  to  as  refer  to  one  and  the 
same  subject,  as  those  to  the  Romans  and  Gala- 
tians ;  or  were  written  at  the  same  period  of  time, 
as  those  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians.  So  in 
like  manner  in  regard  to  John's  Epistles, — the 
Gospel  of  the  same  apostle,  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
Apocalypse,  should  be  consulted. 

6.  The  style  and  form  of  the  Epistle.  This  is 
sometimes  an  argumentative  style,  as  in  the  Epi- 
stles of  Paul  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  sometimes  more  resem- 
bles an  admonitory  or  rebuking  discourse,  as  the 
Epistles  of  James  and  Jude.  Most  generally,  there 
may  be  observed  a  free,  familiar,  and  unconnected 
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manner  of  writing,  such  as  is  peculiar  to  the 
epistolary  style.  The  Epistles  invariably  contain 
addresses,  gratulations,  and  salutations,  circum- 
stances which  give  even  to  an  essay  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  epistolary  style.  All  this  should  be  ob- 
served, mutually  compared,  and  the  diversity  of 
this  and  other  modes  of  speaking  and  writing 
attended  to,  inasmuch  as  it  has  much  influence  on 
the  right  understanding  of  the  contents,  and  the 
connection,  as  well  as  the  clear  conception  of  the 
feeling,  the  state  of  mind,  and  the  object  of  the 
writer. 

7.  The  time  and  place  when  and  where  the 
Epistle  was  written.  These  particulars  also  serve 
to  bring  us  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  author  wrote  his  letter,  and  in  which 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  received  it.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  great  importance  to  understand  the 
occasion,  the  object,  the  subject,  and  the  sense  of 
peculiar  expressions,  and  to  examine  into  the 
reasons  why  such  things  are  said  or  not  said,  or 
said  exactly  as  they  are.  The  exact  time  and  place 
may  be  sometimes  determined;  but  in  some  of  the 
Epistles  this  is  of  less  importance,  as  in  that  to  the 
Hebrews.  In  respect  to  others  there  are  strong 
internal  evidences  to  be  found  both  in  the  Epistles 
themselves,  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
The  superscriptions  also  furnish  good  indications, 
although  their  authority  alone  cannot  be  relied  on. 
It  is  of  importance,  in  this  respect,  to  know  the 
grounds   on  which  various  writers   have    founded 
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their  calculations,  especially  in  regard  to  the  order 
of  time  in  which  the  various  Epistles  were  written, 
whether  simultaneously,  or  subsequent  to  each 
other. 

These  are  the  chief  particulars  which  should  be 
attended  to  in  investigating  the  sense  of  the  Apo- 
stolical Epistles.  1  shall  add  a  few  additional  ob- 
servations on  the  subject-matter  and  importance  of 
the  Epistles  themselves. 

The  doctrines  of  the  apostles,  both  in  respect  to 
faith  and  morals,  contained  in  these  Epistles,  are, 
true.  Divine  doctrines ;  adapted,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  instruction  and  guidance  of  those  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  but  also  to  be  regarded  by 
us  as  equally  applicable  to  the  nature  of  our  cir- 
cumstances, and  thus  used  as  the  rule  of  our 
christian  life.  It  is  an  irrational  opinion,  and  one 
which  is  but  ill  suited  to  the  character  of  the  christian 
religion,  to  assert  that  we  should  learn  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel  from  thesayings  of  Jesus  alone, 
and  not  also  from  the  more  full  explanations  of  the 
apostles.  The  apostles  may,  from  time  to  time, 
have  acquired  a  greater  and  more  accurate  insight 
into  some  particulars,  such  as  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles,  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  and  the 
like;  but  they  never  delivered  erroneous  doctrines 
in  their  Epistles  on  this  or  any  other  subject.  They 
may  have  regarded  one  and  the  same  object  from 
different  points  of  view,  or  used  the  same  words  in 
various  significations,  but  they  never,  notwith- 
standing, deliver  contradictory  doctrines  ;  and  their 
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united  instructions  fully  agree  with  those  of  their 
common  Master,  Jesus  Christ. 

There  occur  in  these  Epistles  many  subordinate 
matters,  which  appear  to  possess  Httle  interest  for 
the  inquirer  into  the  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  such 
as  salutations,  directions  about  personal  concerns, 
particulars  of  the  history  of  men  then  living,  &c. 
But  it  would  be  absurd  to  wish  that  such  trifles,  as 
they  have  been  called,  which  are  inseparable  indeed 
from  epistolary  writings,  were  excluded  from  those 
of  the  apostles.  Nor  are  they  without  their  use. 
It  is  from  such  almost  imperceptible  minutiae  that 
we  derive  one  of  the  most  weighty  evidences  for 
the  genuineness  of  those  letters.  They,  moreover, 
give,  in  a  surprising  manner,  much  interesting 
knowledge  respecting  the  characters,  the  occupa- 
tions, and  fates  of  the  primitive  Christians,  respect- 
ing the  state  of  the  early  christian  churches,  and 
the  influence  of  the  gospel  on  the  hearts  of  those 
who  received  it.  They  furnish  us  with  many  a 
hint  for  making  applications  to  ourselves  and  our 
times.  In  a  word,  those  trifles  are  so  closely  and 
intimately  connected  with  the  rest,  and  so  valuable 
in  themselves,  that  it  would  be  more  desirable,  if  it 
were  lawful  to  express  such  a  wish,  to  have  more 
such  letters  as  those  to  Philemon,  Gaius,  and  the 
christian  widow,  than  not  possess  those  which  we 
have ;  more  desirable  to  have  additional  par- 
ticulars concerning  travelling  cloaks,  parchments^ 
wine,  and  water,  and  salutations,  than  to  wish  them 
removed  from  the  apostolical  epistles. 
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In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  observations,  com- 
pare, 

Jo.  Clarisse,  Proeve  over  de  waardij  en  het  gezag  vaii  de 
leere  der  Apostelen  [Essay  on  the  value  and  authority  of  the 
Doctrines  of  the  Apostles].     Hoorn,  1801.     8vo. 

JoH.  Anth.  Lotze,  betoog,  Behelsende  eene  wederlegging 
van  het  gevoelen  der  genen,  die  voorgeven,  dat  de  Apostelen 
in  sommige  wezentlijke  stukken  van  de  leere  hunnes  Mees- 
ters,  aangaande  den  weg  der  zaligheid,  zijn  afgeweken,  en 
slechts  hunne  eigene  denkbeelden  daaromtrent,  waar  in  de 
een  van  den  anderen  zelfs  verschilde,  voorgedragen  en  aange- 
drongen  hebben ;  zoo  dat  de  leere  der  Apostelen  voor  Chris- 
tenen,  die  alleen  Jesus  volgen,  geen  verbindend  gezag  zoude 
hebben.  In  de  Verhandd.  van  het  Genootschap  tot  verded. 
van  den  Christ.  Godsd.  voorhetjaar  1801.  [Essay,  containing 
a  refutation  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  maintain  "  that  the 
apostles  differ,  in  some  essential  particulars,  from  the  doctrine 
of  their  Master  respecting  the  method  of  salvation,  and  have 
merely  delivered  and  urged  their  own  views  on  the  subject, 
wherein  they  also  differ  from  each  other  ;  rendering  the  autho- 
rity of  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  not  binding  on  Christians, 
who  are  to  be  followers  of  Jesus  only."]  In  the  tracts  of  the 
Society  for  the  Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion,  for  the  year 
1801. 

In  respect  to  the  subject  of  my  last  observation, 
the  following  work  is  of  great  value  : — 

William  Paley,  Horae  Paulinae  ;  or  the  Truth  of  the  Scripture 
History  of  St.  Paul  evinced  by  a  comparison  of  the  Epistles 
which  bear  his  name,  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Lon- 
don, 1790.  8vo.  [This  work  has  gone  through  an  immense 
number  of  editions,  and  been  translated  into  various  lan- 
guages. The  German  translation  is  enriched  with  valuable 
notes  and  observations.  By  D.  Henke.  Helmst.  1797.] — Tr. 
[Dutch  translation.     Harl.  1792.     8vo.] — H. 

Jo.  Gagnaeii  Brevissima — in  omnes  D.  Pauli  Epist.  scholia, 
ultra  priores  editt.  ex  antiquissimis  Groecorum  authoribus 
abundc  locupletata ;  itidcm  in  scptem  canonicas  Epist., 
et  D.   Johannis  Apocalypsin,  scholia.     Paris,  1543.     8vo. 
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Heinr.  Bullingeri,  in  omnes  Apostolicas  Epist.  divi  videlicet 
Pauli  XIII.  et  VII.  Canonicas  Commentarii,  ab  ipso  jam 
recogiiiti,  et  nonnullis  in  locis  aucti.     Tiguri,  1558.     f'ol. 

GuiL.  EsTii  in  omnes  Pauli  et  aliorum  Apostolorum  Epi- 
stolas  Commentarii,  una  cum  Bartholomaei  Petri  in  partem 
primse  ac  secundam  et  tertiam  Johannis  elucidationibus. 
Colon.  1631.     fol. 

CoNRADi  VoRSTii  Commentarius  in  omnes  Epistolas  Aposto- 
licas, exceptis  secunda  ad  Timotheum,  ad  Titum,  ad  Phile- 
monem,  et  ad  Hebraeos.     Amst.  1631.     4to. 

John  Locke,  James  Peirce,  and  George  Benson,  in  their 
Paraphrase  and  Notes.  See  Noesselt's  Anweisung,  &c. 
§156. 

Lorentz.  Friedr.  Leutwein,  Entwurf  einer  vollstandigen 
Geschichte  der  Religions  meynungen  des  ersten  Jahrhunderts, 
als  eine  Grundlage  zur  erklarung  der  Apostolischen  Briefe 
[Sketch  of  a  complete  History  of  the  Religious  Opinions  of 
the  first  century,  as  a  basis  for  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Apostolical  Epistles.]  Vol.  I.  Leips.  1783.  Vols.  II. — 
IV.  1784 — 1789.  The  most  valuable  parts  are  translated 
into  Dutch,  with  the  motto,  "Altissimo  annuente  viribus 
meis."     Leyd.  2  vols.  1784,  1785. 

Die  Briefe  der  Apostel  Jesu  aus  dem  Griechischen  iibersetzt 
und  mit  Anmerkungen  begleitet,  nebst  einer  vorrede  [The 
Apostolical  Epistles,  translated,with  Notes  and  a  Preface],  by 
WiLH.  Abr.  Teller.     Chemnitz,  1794. 

JoH.  Sam.  Semler  ;  and  G.  T.  Zachari^.     See  supra,  §  259. 

[Versio  Latina  Epistolarum  N.  T.  perpetua  Annotatione  illus- 
trata  a  Godofr.  Sigism.  Jaspis.  Lipsise,  1793,  1797.  2 
vols.  8vo.     New  edition,  enlarged.    1821.  Tr.] 

The  following  work  will  also  assist  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  of  the  Apostles. 

J.  Franc  Buddei  Ecclesia  Apostolica,  s.  de  Statu  Ecclesise 
Christianse  sub  Apostolis  Commentatio  historico-dogmatica  ; 
quse  et  Introductionis  loco  in  Epistolas  Pauli  ceterorumque 
Apostolorum  esse  queat.     Jent3e,  1729.     Svo]. — Heringa, 

L  L 
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§  310.  The  style  of  the  Apostle  Paul  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  other  sacred  writers. 
He  was  not  a  native  of  Palestine,  but  a  Hebrew 
Jew  (Phil,  iii.),  and  brought  up  among  Greeks 
in  Cilicia.  He  had,  most  probably,  some  acquaint- 
ance with  Greek  authors,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
some  passages  in  his  speeches  and  letters.  Many 
words  and  phrases  are  therefore  to  be  found  in 
his  writings,  which  occur  no  where  else  in  the 
New  Testament.  Nevertheless,  his  style  is  mixed 
with  Hebraisms,  especially  in  some  of  his  epistles  to 
the  Jewish  Christians ;  the  style  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  is,  in  some  respects,  quite  peculiar. 
He  was  familiar  with  the  Alexandrine  dialect,  or 
the  religious  language  of  the  Greek  Jews ;  he  had 
acquired  the  literature  of  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes, 
was  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  apocryphal  writings, 
and  the  spirit  which  reigned  in  the  Prophets 
and  the  Psalms  animated  his  soul  in  speaking  and 
writing.  All  these  circumstances  gave  a  distinct 
character  to  his  style ;  besides  which,  he  had  a 
mode  of  arguing  peculiar  to  himself,  showed  a 
readiness  in  the  terse  application  of  Jewish  skill,  by 
employing  passages  of  Scripture  and  Old  Testament 
history  in  defending  the  evangelic  doctrines,  with  a 
wisdom  which  surpassed  that  of  the  Jewish  scribes. 
The  future  interpreter  of  his  writings  should  pre- 
viously consider  this,  and  by  repeated  perusals  of 
his  epistles,  clearly  mark,  and  be  thoroughly  im- 
pressed with  a  right  feeling  of  the  force  of  Paul's 
language. 
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Herein  he  will  be  assisted  by — 

H.  C.  A.  Haenlein,  Handbuchder  Einleitung  in  die  Schriften 
des  N.  T.  [Manual  of  an  introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment.] Vol.  II.  P.  II.  c.  V.  p.  561. 

Car.  Lud.  Baueri  Logica  Paullina.      Halas.   1774.  8vo. 

Rhetoricse  Paullinae.    Part    III.    Halae, 

1782.  2  vols.  Svo. 

[In  judging  of  Paul's  writings  use  may  be  also  made  of, 

Herm.  Witsii  Praelectiones  de  vita  et  rebus  gestis  Pauli  Apo- 
stoli.     In  Meletem.  ejus  Leidens. 

JoACH.  Langii  Commentatio  historico-hermeneutica  de  vita  et 
Epistolis  Apostoli  Pauli,  ita  adomata,  ut  isagogen  generalem 
et  specialem  historico-exegeticam  prsebeat  in  Acta  Apostolo- 
rum  et  Pauli  epistolas.     Halae  Magd.  1718.  4co. 

Ti.  Hemsterhusii  Oratio  de  Paulo  Apostolo.  Fran.  1730. 
4to.  Denuo,  una  cum  duabus  ex  octo  Joann.  Chrysostomi 
orationibus  in  laudem  Pauli  Apostoli,  editis  in  Ti.  Hem- 
sterhusii et  L.  C.  Valckenaerii  Orationibus.  Lugd.  Bat. 
1784.  8vo. 

Aug.  Herm.  Niemeyer,  The  life  and  character  of  the  Apostle 
Paul.  In  his  Characteristics  of  the  Bible.  Vol.  V.  pp.  125 — 
519.    Dutch  edition. 

N.  A.  van  Vloten,  Proeve  over  het  karakter  van  Paulus 
[Essay  on  the  character  of  Paul]  ;  in  his  Translation  of  the 
Bible  Vol.  XI.  p.  517,-577. 

William  Paley,  see  supra,  §  309.] — Heringa. 


§  311.  There  is  another  important  help  necessary 
for  facilitating  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  sense 
of  Paul's  writings,  namely,  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  his  sijstem  of  Christian  doctrine,  which,  (with 
the  exception  of  a  few  of  his  writings,  such  as  the 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  his  answers  to  special 
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questions  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  and 
his  short  letter  to  Philemon),  is  continually  re- 
peated in  all  his  epistles,  introduced  according  as 
the  occasion  and  circumstances  gave  rise  to  it, 
and  presented  in  different  points  of  view  with  a 
wonderful  variety. 

Let  the  following  brief  attempt  to  present  a 
concise  summary  of  Paul's  system,  serve  as  an 
encouragement  to  future  interpreters  to  study  dili- 
gently for  themselves  the  works  of  this  eminent 
sacred  writer. 

The  state  of  things  at  the  commencement  of  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  among  the  Gentiles, 
here  requires  our  first  consideration. 

The  Jews,  at  an  early  period,  commenced  their 
persecutions  of  the  Christians,  to  which  they  were 
particularly  led  by  the  circumstance,  that  Paul, 
Barnabas,  and  others  engaged  in  the  conversion  of 
the  Gentiles,  asserted,  that  the  law  of  Moses,  with 
all  its  ordinances,  precepts,  and  religious  usages, 
were  to  cease  ;  that  the  Gentiles  were  not  under 
the  necessity  of  being  first  brought  over  to  Judaism, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  Divine  promises 
and  in  the  Messiah's  kingdom  ;  that  they  asserted, 
that  they  might,  by  faith,  without  the  necessity  of 
being  circumcised,  obtain  forgiveness  of  their  sins, 
attain  to  better  dispositions,  greater  moral  perfection, 
and  salvation.  This  was  the  rock  of  offence,  against 
which  the  blind  Jews  stumbled,  and  were  inflamed 
by  unbelief  to  a  perpetually  increasing  degree  of 
fury  against  Paul. 
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§  312.  There  were  also  many  Judaizing  Chris- 
tians, who  took  the  trouble  of  strictly  adhering  to 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  combining  it  with  the  Christian 
religion.  These  despised  the  heathen  converts  to 
Christianity,  a  circumstance  which  nearly  produced  a 
schism  between  them,  which  was,  however,  prevented 
by  the  Council  held  by  the  Apostles  (Acts  xv.)  and 
by  their  great  prudence.  Paul  often  reverts  to  this 
decision,  places  himself  generally  as  a  mediator 
between  Jewish  and  heathen  Christians,  endeavours 
to  enlighten  both,  to  excite  them  to  amendment 
and  virtue,  to  unite  them  all  in  one  spirit,  and  to 
assist  in  making  them  all  happy  under  one  head, 
Christ. 

§  313.  Sketch  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Paul's  system.* 

1.  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  Jews  only  ;  but 
also  of  the  Gentiles.  Rom.  iii.  29,  30 ;  1  Tim. 
ii.  4. 

2.  All  men  are  included  in  the  number  and  under 
the  name  (category)  of  sinners.  Rom.  iii.  19  ; 
V.  12;  xi.  32. 

3.  The  Gentiles  have  transgressed   the   law  of 


*  It  is  not  here  necessary  to  point  out,  that  the  writer  might 
have  given,  in  many  respects,  a  more  accurate  and  complete  view 
of  Paul's  sentiments.  This  would  carry  me  too  far  beyond  the 
design  of  the  book,  as  well  as  of  these  notes.  It  appears  to  me,  also, 
that  the  writer  confines  himself  to  those  truths,  which  Paul 
opposed  to  the  Jewish  prejudices  which  he  had  previously  described, 
respecting  the  salvation  of  men,  especially  the  Gentiles. — H. 
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God  written  in  the  heart,  and  are   consequently 
liable  to  be  punished  by  him.     Rom.  i.  and  ii. 

4.  The  Jews  have  transgressed  the  letter  of  the 
law  of  God.     Rom.  ii.  17  ;  iii.  1—20. 

5.  Consequently,  among  those  who  have  acquired 
the  use  of  reason,  there  is  not  one  who  has  not 
deserved  punishment  from  God. 

6.  But  there  is  a  Mediator  of  all  men  appointed 
by  God  the  Father  of  all.     1  Tim.  ii.  4  ;  Rom.  v.  18. 

7.  All  who  do  not  by  perseverance  in  wilful  sin, 
and  obstinate  disobedience  to  God,  render  them- 
selves unworthy  and  incapable  of  his  mercy,  will 
obtain  hereafter  a  share  in  the  benefits  which  he  has 
prepared  for  all  men  through  Jesus.  By  the  right- 
eousness of  One,  justification  to  life  (forgiveness  of 
sins  and  the  hope  of  everlasting  life)  is  partly  come 
to  all  men,  not  only  Jews,  but  Gentiles,  not  through 
the  law  of  Moses,  but  through  faith. 

8.  But  whosoever  expects  to  have,  in  this  life,  a 
share  in  such  glorious  privileges  and  advantages, 
must  not  only  faithfully  receive  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  but  must  also  forsake  sin,  and  persevere 
with  fidelity  in  obeying  the  eternal  law  of  God,  is 
written  in  the  hearts  of  all  men.  This  law  is  not 
abohshed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  confirmed  by  the 
gospel.     Rom.  vi.   1 — 18;  viii.  1  ;   Gal.  ii.   19,  20. 

9.  But  no  law  whatever  can  justify  man  before 
God,  or  render  him  undeserving  of  punishment ;  for, 

(1.)  The  ordinances  of  the  law,  which  were 
only  given  to  the  Jews  for  a  season  (Gal.  iii. 
and    iv.),    until    the    foundation    of   a    more 
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perfect   religious   institution  by   Jesus,  could 
not,   though   never  so   strictly  observed,   re- 
move  the   punishment  of  sin.     Gal.  ii.   16 ; 
Rom.  iii.  28 ;  iv.  5  ;  Gal.  v.  6  ;  Heb.  ix.  8, 15  ; 
X.  4,  5,  &c. 
(2.)  But  the  moral  law  itself,  or  the  law  which 
prohibits  sinful  lusts   (Rom.  vii.,  iii.  10,  19), 
cannot  justify  ;  as  there  is  not  one  among  mor- 
tals who  has  kept  this  holy  and  good  law  so 
perfectly,  as  his  own  knowledge  and  ability 
might  have  enabled  him  to  do.     The   Jews 
have  transgressed  this  law  as  well  as  the  Gen- 
tiles. Even  Abraham  was,  by  this  law,  declared 
to  be  a  sinner,  like  all  others.     Rom.  iii.  10  ; 
iv.  1,2;  Gal.  iii.  10,11. 

10.  The  law,  therefore,  could  not  take  away  the 
guilt  and  punishment  of  sin.  It  supphes  the  trans- 
gressor with  no  promise  of  God's  mercy ;  it  only 
serves  to  give  us  a  knowledge  of  our  duty,  and  to 
show  us  how  often,  and  in  how  many  ways,  we  have 
violated  this.    Rom.  iii.  20. 

11.  The  law  promises  rewards  and  happiness 
only  to  those  who  have  observed  the  law  perfectly, 
according  to  their  fullest  degree  of  knowledge, 
strength,  and  ability.  Gal.  iii.  12.  But  it  de- 
nounces a  curse  against  all  who  transgress  it. 
Gal.  iii.  10.  Consequently  it  declares  none  to  be 
righteous :  it  does  not  bring  life,  but  death ; — it 
denounces  punishment  and  death  to  all  who  trans- 
gress it.    2  Cor.  iii.  6. 

12.  God  resolved,  in  his  unfathomable  wisdom 
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(Rom.  xi.  33),  to  permit  all  mankind  to  be  sin- 
ful creatures,  and  to  possess  a  sinful  nature.  Rom. 
xi.  32;  Gal.  iii.  22;  Rom.  v.  12.  But  he  has 
mercy  upon  all.  Rom.  xi.  32  ;   1  Tim.  ii.  4,  5.* 

13.  The  means  which  men  must  use  in  order  to 
become  partakers  of  the  grace  of  God,  are  espe- 
cially, those  truths,  which  the  divine  Teacher  has 
himself  announced  and  proclaimed  to  all  nations. 
By  him  and  his  religion,  mankind  are  brought  into 
a  much  more  perfect  spiritual  state,  than  could  have 
been  effected  by  the  religious  economy  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Rom.  viii.  2,  3  ;  Gal.  iii.  2  ;  iv.  2 — 5  ; 
Heb.  viii. 

14.  The  law,  with  its  religious  economy,  was  the 
wall  of  separation  which  divided  the  nations  from 
each  other.  Eph.  ii.  14,  15.  This  is  broken  down 
by  Christ.     Eph.  ii.  16  ;  Col.  ii.  14. 

15.  One  God  and  one  Father  over  all;  one 
Lord  ;  one  baptism.     Eph.  iv.  5,  6',  &:c. 

16.  All  become  God's  children  by  faith.  Gal.  ii. 
27  ;  obtain  a  share  in  the  advantages  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  hope  of 
a  happy  immortality.  Rom.  viii.  1 — 17.  28 — 39; 
Eph.  i.  4—6. 

1 7.  The  servile  fear  which   keeps  the  spirit  in 

*  Innocent  children  have  no  more  than  a  principle  of  sin  in 
them  ;  they  are  by  nature  subject  to  sin,  but  are  not  deserving  of 
punishment,  like  those  who  luive  attained  the  use  of  reason.  Paul 
does  not  speak  of  young  children  specifically,  but  he  nevertheless 
acquaints  us  that  they  must  participate  in  the  evil  consequences 
of  the  sins  of  their  parents.      Rom.  v.  12 — 14;  vi.  23. — Seiler. 
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bondage,  now  vanishes  from  their  minds,  and  gives 
place  to  a  free  and  fihal  spirit,  which  elevates  the 
soul  to  nobler  and  holier  dispositions,  fills  the  par- 
doned believer  with  thankfulness  to  God,  and  filial 
gratitude,  and  with  the  holy  resolution  of  keeping 
his  law  better  than  before.  Rom.  viii.  14 ;  Gal. 
ii.  20  ;  Rom.  xii.  1,  2.  Thus  might  all  the  Jews, 
like  Paul,  die  to  the  law,  and  become  by  far  more 
virtuous  men  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Jesus. 
Gal.  ii.  19,  20.  But  by  this  diligence  in  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue,  we  prove  to  ourselves  and  others,  the 
genuineness  of  our  faith,  inasmuch  as  it  works  by 
love.  Gal.  v.  6  ;  Rom.  vi.  In  proportion  to  this 
activity  in  doing  good,  men  are  rewarded  (Gal.  vi. 
7 ;  Rom.  ii.  6),  by  Him,  whom  God  has  appointed 
judge  of  all,  who  will  appear  in  judgment  to  punish 
the  wicked,  and  to  introduce  the  good  in  company 
with  himself  into  a  better  world. 

18.  We  have,  therefore,  a  far  more  excellent 
Teacher  than  the  Jews.  In  former  times,  God 
spoke  by  the  prophets,  in  the  latter  times  he 
has  spoken  by  the  Son,  by  whom  he  made  the 
world.  Heb.  i.  1.  This  exalted  name  of  Son  was 
never  borne  by  an  angel ;  nay,  all  the  angels  of  God 
must  worship  him.    Heb.  i.  3,  7,  10. 

19.  The  leader  of  God's  people  and  the  chief 
administrator  in  his  former  kingdom,  was  Moses ;  but 
only  as  a  servant  and  steward.  Here  it  is  the  Son, 
the  Master  of  the  house,  the  Ruler  of  the  whole 
family.  Heb.  iii. 

20.  We  have  also  a  more  excellent  High-priest 
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than  Aaron  ;  he  is  entered  into  a  more  perfect 
holy  of  hohes  in  the  heavens ;  he  reigns  over  all. 
Heb.  V.  10.  His  one  atoning  sacrifice  applies  for 
ever,  not  only  to  the  IsraeHtes,  but  to  all  men. 
Heb.  ix. ;    1  Tim.  ii.  5. 

21.  We  have  a  far  more  excellent  Mediator,  a 
better  covenant,  with  greater  promises.    Heb.  viii. 

22.  The  entire  of  the  old  rehgious  economy  was 
thus  but  a  shadow  (Heb.  x.)  in  comparison  with  the 
true  goods  which  we  partake  of  through  Jesus,  here 
and  for  ever.  He  is  our  wisdom,  our  righteousness, 
our  sanctification,  our  redemption,  in  the  completest 
sense  of  these  words.  1  Cor.  i.  30 ;  xi.  In  him 
dwells  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead,  Col.  ii.  9 ; 
and  the  church  of  Jesus  is  the  fulness  of  Him, 
who  fills  all  in  all.  Eph.  i.  19—23.  Therefore 
must  Jesus  Christ  be  honoured  above  all  rational 
beings  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and  under  the  earth, 
to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father,  Phil,  ii,  9,  10 ;  for 
he  is  exalted  above  all,  Eph.  i.  20 ;  Col.  i.  16 — 
20;  Heb.  viii.  1.  etc. 

He  who  often  attentively  reflects  on  the  foregoing 
system*  of  Paul,  will  not  only  be  enabled  by  his 
own  investigations,  with  the  aid  of  the  necessary 
philological  knowledge,  to  penetrate  with  success 
into  the  true  sense  of  this  deep  thinking  writer,  but 
also  to  make  a  more  profitable  use  of  the  following 
works. 


*  Which  ought  to  have  been  more  fully  and  accurately  ex- 
pressed.— Heringa. 
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[Besides  the  writers  on  the  entire  of  the  New 
Testament,  §  320,  or  on  the  Epistles  collectively, 
pp.  512,  513,  all,  or  most  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul, 
have  been  commented  on  by  the  following  writers  : 

Andrew  Hyperii  Commentarii  in  Ep.  D.  Pauli  ad  Rom.  et 
utramque  ad  Cor.  Tigur.  1583.  fol.  In  Epp.  ad  Gal.  et 
Eph.  1582.  in  Epp.  ad  Philipp.  Coloss.  ac  Thess.  ambas. 
1582.  in  Epp.  ad  Tim.  Tit.  Philem.  et  D.  Judae.  1582. 

Pierre  de  Launay,  Paraphrase  et  exposition  sur  les  epistres 
de  Saint  Paul.    Charent.  1650.  2  Partt.  4to. 

JoH.  Crocii  Commentarius  Epistolarum  S.  Pauli  ad  Gal. 
Epp.  Philipp.  Vol.  I.  Col.  Thess.  Vol.  II.  Tim.  Tit.  Phi- 
lem. Vol.  III.     Cassell.  1680.  fol. 

SiEGM.  Jac.  Baumgarten,  Ausleguug  der  briefe  Pauli  an  die 
Gal.  Eph.  Philipp.  Col.  Philem.  und  Thess.  mit  einigen 
Beytragen  [Commentary  on  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  Philemon,  and 
Thessalonians  ;  with  some  contributions]  by  JoH.  Sam.  Sem- 
ler.  Halle,  1767.  4to.  Erkliirung  des  Briefes  Pauli  an 
die  Hebraer  [Explanation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews] 
with  a  Paraphrase  and  Notes  by  Andr.  Gottl.  Maschens, 
and  contributions  by  Semler.     Halle,  1763.  4to. 

JoH.  Dav.  Michaelis,  Uitbreiding  van  en  aanmerkingen 
over  de  brieven  van  Paulus,  aan  de  Gal.  Eph.  Philipp. 
Col.  Tim.  Tit,  und  Philem.  Uit  bet  Hoogduitsch  naar  den 
tweeden  druk  [Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  Paul's  Epistles  to 
Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians, Colossians,  Timothy,  Titus, 
and  Philemon.  From  the  2d  German  ed.]  Amst.  1772.  4to. 

Die  Briefe  des  Ap.  Paulus  (den  an  die  Hebraer  ausgenommen) 
von  morgenlandischen  Redensarten  moglichst  gereinigt  in 
voUig  verstandlich  deutsche  Sprache  ubersetzt,  und  mit  dem 
jedesmaligen  Inhalte  genau  versehen  [The  Epistles  of  Paul 
(with  the  exception  of  that  to  the  Hebrews,)  purified  as  much 
as  possible  from  oriental  phrases,  and  translated  into  per- 
fectly intelligible  German,  accurately  furnished  with  the 
existing  subject-matter.]     Bresl.  1791.  Svo. 
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E.  J.  Greve,  de  brieven  van  den  Apostel  Paulus,  uit  het 
Grieksch  vertaald,  met  aanmerkingen  [The  Epistles  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  translated  from  the  Greek,  with  Notes.]  Vol.  I. 
Rom.  Amst.  1794.  8vo.  II.  1  Cor.  1801.  III.  2  Cor. 
1804.  Ephesians,  Colossians,  1  Tim.  and  Philemon,  were 
previously  published.  Dev.  1790.  8vo. 

P.  CuRTENius,  de  zwaarste  plaatsen  der  brieven  van  Paulus 
opgehelderd  [The  most  difficult  places  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
elucidated].  4  vols.     Amst.  1766.  4to. — H. 

[Commentarius  Perpetuus  in  decern  Apostoli  Pauli  quas  vulgo 
dicunt  Epistolas  Minores.  Edidit  Johannes  Fridericus 
Weingart.     Gothae,  1816.     8vo. 

A  Paraphrastical  Translation  of  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  with 
Notes.  By  Philip  Nicholas  Shuttleworth,  D.D.  Ox- 
ford and  London.     1829.     8vo. 

I  have  on  a  former  occasion  referred,  with  great  satisfaction,  to  this 
excellent  work,*  which,  though  only  intended  for  general 
readers  and  inexperienced  students,  has  been  truly  said  to  ex- 
hibit "  the  substance  of  much  learned  and  laborious  research."-f- 

H.  A.  ScHOTT  et  J.  F.  Winzer,  Commentarii  in  Libros  Epi- 
stolicos  Novi  Testamenti.  Vol.  I.  Epistolas  ad  Galatas,  et 
Thessalonicenses  continens.     Lipsiae,  1834.     8vo. 

This  work,  which  I  have  not  seen,  is  said  by  Mr.  Home  to  be  ex- 
ecuted on  the  same  plan  with  Kuinoel's  Commentary.  The 
Greek  text,  however,  is  inserted.] — Tr. 

EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS. 

[Mart.  Buceri  Metaphrasis  in  Ep.  Pauli  ad  Rom.  Bas.  1562. 
fol. 

Phil.  Melanciitiionis,  Enarratio  Ep.  ad  Rom.  Operum,  Ed. 
Witeberg.  1601.  fol.  Part  IV. 

*  Slavery  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     By  the  Rev.  William 
Wright,  M.A.  p.  57.     London,  1831.  8vo. 

f  Home's  Introduction.     Bibliographical  Index,  p.  295. 
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Jac.  Sadolkti  in  Pauli  Ep.  ad  Rom.  commentariorum  libri 
tres.  In  opp.  omn.  Mogunt.  1G07.  Separatim  Ed.  Francof. 
ad  Moen.  1771.  4to.]— H. 

LuD.  DE  DiEU,  Animadv.  in  Pauli  Ep.  ad  Rom.  Lugd.  Bat. 
1646.  4to. 

[Jac.  Alting,  Commentarius  theorico-practicus  in  Ep.  Pauli  ad. 
Rom.    In  operum  Tom.  III.  et  IV.     Amst.  1686.  fol. 

Steph.  de  Brais,  Epistolae  S.  Pauli  ad  Rom.  analysis  para- 
phrastica,  cum  notis.  Una  cum  caeteris  ejus  Opusculis  denuo 
edita,  curante  Herm.  Venema,  qui  insignem  observationum 
singularium  copiam  ad  Ep.  ad  Rom.  Adjecit.  Leov. 
1735.     4to. 

Phil.  A.  Limborcii,  Commentarius  in  Ep.  ad  Rom.  Adi. 
Comm.  in  Act.  App.     Rott.  1711.  fol. 

JoH.  Alph.  TuRRETTiNi  in  Pauli  ad  Rom.  epistol'*  capita  xi. 
praelectiones  criticae,  theologicae  et  concionatoriae.  Lausan. 
1741.     Denuo.  ed.  in  Operibus,  ejus.  omn.     Tom.  II. — H. 

Jo.  Bened.  Carpzovii  Stricturae  in  Ep.  S.  Pauli  ad  Rom. 
Ed.  2.     Helmst.     1738.     8vo. 

[GisB.  Matth.  Elsnerus,  Paulus  brief  aan  de  Romeinen 
geopend,  ontleed,  verklaard  en  tot  zijn  oogmerk.  toegepast 
[Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  opened,  explained,  and 
applied  to  his  object].     Utr.  1762  —  1771.     4  vols.     4to. 

Heinr.  Schraders,  Paraphrastische  ErklarungundZergliede- 
rung  des  Briefs  Pauli  an  die  Romer  [The  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  paraphrased,  explained,  and  analyzed].  Halle, 
1767.     8vo.]— H. 

Christ.  Fred.  Schmidit  Annotationes  in  Ep.  Pauli  ad  Rom. 
Lips.     1777.     8vo. 

Jo.  Beniam.  Koppe,  Epist.  Paulli  ad  Rom.  Groece.  Perpetua 
annotatione  illustrata  (Nov.  Test.  Vol.  IV.)  Goett.  1783. 
Svo.  [3d  Ed.  considerably  improved,  with  additional  notes 
and  excursus.     By  Dr.  C.  F.  Ammon.  Gotting.  1825. 

This  is  called  the  IVth.  Vol.  of  Koppe's  well-known  and  admir- 
able Edition  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  still  in  progress. 
After  the  death  of  Dr.  Koppe,  who  only  lived  to  finish  two 
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volumes,  that  called  the  Vlth,  containing  the  Epistles  to  the 
Galatians,  Thessalonians,  and  Ephesians,  and  this  to  the 
Romans,  Dr.  John  Henry  Heinrichs,  the  very  learned  super- 
intendent of  the  Diocese  of  Burgdorf,  published,  in  179  ,  Vol. 
VII.  containing  Colossians,  Philippians,  Timothy,  Titus,  and 
Philemon ;  Vol.  VIII.  containing  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, in  1792,  of  which  he  published  a  second  edition  in 
1823;  the  Acts,  or  Vol.  II.  in  1809,  and  the  Apocalypse  in 
two  parts,  in  1818  and  1821,  forming  Vol.  X.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  celebrated  philologist,  Dr.  D.  J.  Pott,  published  the 
Epistle  of  James,  and  the  two  Epistles  of  Peter, — the  Catholic 
Epistles,  when  published,  being  intended  to  form  Vol.  IX. ;  and 
in  the  year  1826,  the  same  learned  divine  published  the  1st  part 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  ending  with  the  11th  chapter. 
A  2d  Edition  of  Vol.  VI.  was  corrected  and  enlarged  by  Pro- 
fessor Tyschen,  in  1791,  vid.  infra,  p.  531,  and  a  3d  in 
1823.  The  work  comprises  a  corrected  Greek  text,  generally 
agreeing  with  that  of  Griesbach,  with  brief  notes  containing 
the  principal  various  readings,  and  reasons  assigned  for  the 
preference  given  to  those  which  have  been  adopted,  after  which 
are  notes  purely  critical  and  philological,  and  formed  precisely  on 
the  principles  recommended  to  the  interpreter  of  Scripture,  by 
Dr.  Seller ;  that  is,  the  difficult  passages  are  illustrated  from  the 
Septuagint,  the  Apocrypha,  Josephus,  Philo,  the  Fathers,  the 
classics,  &c.  Copious  Prolegomena  are  prefixed,  and  most  inter- 
esting disquisitions  or  excursus  upon  remarkable  places,  added 
at  the  end  of  each  volume.  The  work  is  not  expensive,  and 
may  be  easily  procured  in  this  country.  I  shall  mention  each 
volume  of  this  important  work  separately  in  the  sequel.  A 
translation  of  Koppe's  Introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  is  prefixed  to  the  following  useful  exegetical  work  ; 

Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  intended  to  assist  students 
in  theology,  and  others  who  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  originals. 
By  Samuel  H.  Turner,  D.D.  New  York.  1824.  8vo.]— Tr. 

Adolph.  Friedr.  Fuchs,  der  Briefs  an  die  Romer  Ubersetzt 
und  durch  anmerkungen  erlautert  [The  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  translated,  and  illustrated  with  notes].  Stendal, 
1789.     8vo. 

Magn.  Fr.   Rods  Kurze  Auslegung  des  Briefs  St.  Pauli  an 
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die  Romer.     [Short  Exposition  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.     [Ziibing,  1789.     8vo. 

Christ.  Fr.  Franke,  der  Brief  des  Ap.  Paulus  an  die  Christen 
zu  Rom.  iibersetzt  und  mit  Anmerkungen  begleitet  [The 
Epistle  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Christians  at  Rome,  with 
Notes.]     Gotha,  1793.     Svo.— H. 

Sam.  Fried.  Nathan.  Mori  Prselectiones  in  Ep.  Pauli  ad 
Rom.  Cum  ejusdem  versione  Latina  locorumque  quorun- 
dam  N.  T.  difRciliorum  interpretatione  edidit  Jo.  Tob. 
Theoph.  Holzappel.  Praemissa  est  Christ.  Dan. 
Beckii  prsefatio.     Lips.  1794.     Svo. 

[J.  T.  Van  der  Kemp,  de  Theodicee  van  Paulus,  of  de 
rechvaardigheid  Gods  door  het  Evangelium  uit  het  geloof, 
aangetoond  tot  geloof,  in  eenige  aanmerkingen  op  des- 
zelfs  brief  aan  du  Romeinem,  met  eene  neuwe  vertaaling  en 
paraphrase  [The  Theodicy  of  Paul,  or  the  Righteousness 
of  God  displayed  by  the  Gospel  from  Faith  to  Faith,  in 
some  observations  on  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  with  a  New 
Translation  and  Paraphrase].  Edited,  with  an  Appendix, 
by  Herm.  Jo,  Krom.    3  vols.    Dord.  1799 — 1800.     8vo.*] 

[Epistola  Pauli  ad  Romanos,  Grsce,  ex  recensione  novissima 
Griesbachii  cum  commentario  perpetuo.  Edidit  Chr.  Fr. 
Boehme.     Lipsiae,  1806".     Svo. 

Pauli  Epistola  ad  Romanos.  Interprete  Ern.  Godfr.  Adol- 
pho  Bokel.     Gryphiae,  1821.     Svo. 

Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  intended  to  assist  students 
in    theology,   and  others   who    read   the    Scriptures  in  the 

*  These  very  erudite  and  deeply  devotional  observations  are 
from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  missionary.  Dr.  Vanderkemp, 
who  devoted  the  close  of  his  valuable  life  to  the  improvement  of 
the  most  degraded  and  oppressed  of  the  human  race  in  southern 
Africa,  where  I  have  myself  witnessed  some  of  the  happy  iruits 
of  his  labours.  Here  he  was  indefatigable  in  promoting  the 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  good  of  multitudes  among  those 
once  neglected  tribes,  who  are  now,  through  the  blessing  of 
God  on  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Vanderkemp  and  his  successors, 
becoming  a  happy,  civilized,  and  Christian  people. — Translator. 
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originals.  By  Samuel  H.  Turner,  D.D.  New  York, 
1824.  8vo. 
A  New  Translation  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the 
Romans,  with  a  Commentary  and  an  Appendix  of  various  Dis- 
sertations. By  the  Rev.  Moses  Stuart,  M.A.  Professor  of 
Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  in 
the  State  of  Massachussets.  Re-published  by  appointment  of 
the  Author,  with  Prefaces  and  an  Index,  under  the  care  of 
John  Pye  Smith,  D.D.  and  E.  Henderson,  Doct.  Philos. 
London,  1833.     Svo. 

My  limits  will  not  allow  me  to  enter,  as  I  could  wish,  into 
the  character  of  this  most  important  accession  to  the  sacred 
literature  of  our  countiy,  in  which  our  American  brethren  have  set 
us  a  most  encouraging  example.  The  work  is  reviewed  in  the 
British  Critic,  for  October,  1833,  to  which  I  must  refer  the 
reader  for  the  general  description  of  this  interesting  volume,  and 
shall  here  add  the  following  character  of  it,  extracted  from  the 
Preface  to  the  English  Edition,  by  Dr.  Henderson,  of  High- 
bury College. 

"  The  exquisite  tact  which  the  author  displays  in  exhibiting 
the  finer  shades  of  difference  which  exist  in  the  phraseology 
characteristic  of  the  classic  and  sacred  writers,  especially  of 
Paul;  his  discriminating  judgment  in  reference  to  the  signi- 
fications of  the  prepositions,  in  certain  connections,  and  governing 
the  different  cases  of  nouns  ;  the  minute  accuracy  with  which  he 
weighs  and  adjusts  the  force  of  the  numerous  particles  employed 
for  the  purposes  of  illustration,  confirmation,  transition,  &c.,  on 
the  right  construction  of  which  so  much  depends ;  and  the  close 
and  rigid  attention  which  he  pays  to  the  course  of  thought, 
the  management  of  the  argument,  the  scope,  connection,  histo- 
rical and  other  circumstances,  clearly  evince  him  to  be  a  master 
in  this  department  of  sacred  science.  To  some  he  may  appear 
to  expend  himself  too  largely  in  critical  and  philological  re- 
search, and  to  furnish  comparatively  little  in  the  way  of  general 
comment  or  theological  discussion  ;  but  this,  in  my  opinion, 
constitutes  his  peculiar  excellence.  He  clears  the  ground,  and 
presents  his  readers  with  the  necessary  exegetical  materials,  or 
the  approved  results  of  their  application,  and  leaves  it  to  each, 
according  to  his  ability  and  the  exigency  of  his  circumstances,  to 
rear  his  own   superstructure." 
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Exposition  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ;  with  Extracts 
from  the  exegetical  works  of  the  Fathers  and  Reformers. 
Translated  from  the  original  German  of  Dr.FRED.AuG.  Gott- 
TREU  Tholuck,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Royal  University 
of  Halle.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Menzies.  Published  in  the 
Biblical  Cabinet,  Edinburgh,  1833.   12mo.   Vols.  I.  and  II. 

This  work  is  characterised  by  great  philological  research,  sound 
judgment,  and  warm  piety.  "  The  purchasers  of  Mr.  Stuart's 
work,"  says  Mr.  Home,  *'  will  find  it  desirable  to  study  Dr. 
Tholuck's  Exposition  in  connection  with  it."  The  riper  theo- 
logical student  is  highly  indebted  to  the  Translator,  as  well  as 
to  the  Publisher  of  the  Cabinet,  for  presenting  him  with  these 
volumes]. — Translator. 

CORINTHIANS. 

[Phil.  Melanchthonis  Enarratio  Epp.  ad  Cor.  0pp.  P.  IV. 
1.  1.].— H. 

JoH.  Latjr.  Mosheim,  Erklarung  des  ersten  briefs  Pauli 
an  die  Gemeinde  zu  Corinth.  [Exposition  of  Paul's  1st 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.]  Republished  by  Windheim, 
Flensberg,  1762.  [Dutch  Translation,  Rotterdam,  1748. 
2d  Epistle,  Utrecht,  1773-4.     4to. 

JoH.  Heinr.  Dan.  Moldenhauer,  der  erste  Brief  Pauli  an  die 
Cor.  ubersetzt,  samt  einer  kurzen  Erklarung  und  einigen 
nutzanwendungen  [Translation  of  1  Cor.  with  brief  Notes 
and  Applications].     Hamb.  1770.     8vo.] — H. 

JoH.  Christ.  Frid.  Schultz,  Pauli  erster  Brief  an  die 
Corinther  herausgegeben  und  erklart  [Commentary  on 
1  Cor.]     Halle,  1784.     8vo.     [2d  ditto,  1785.— H.] 

Gottl.  Christ.  Storr  notitiae  historicae,  Epistolarum  Paulli 
ad  Cor.  Interpretationi  servientes.  Tubing.  1788.  4to. 
Ins.  Opusc.  ejus  Acad.  Vol.  II.  p.  242,  sq. 

Frid.  Aug.  Guil.  Krause,  Pauli  ad  Cor.  Epist.  prior  Grsece. 
Perpetua  Annotatione  lUustrata.  Francof.  ad  Moen,  1 792. 
8vo. 
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Sam.  Frid.  Nathan  Morus,  Erkliimng  der  beyden  Briefe 
Paiili  an  die  Cor.  [Commentary  on  1st  and  2d  Cor.] 
Leips.  1794.     8vo. 

[W.  C.  L.  ZiEGLER,  Einleitung  in  den  ersten  und  zweyten 
Brief  an  die  Cor.  In  de  Theolog.  Abhandlungen  [Intro- 
duction to  the  1st  and  2d  Cor.  in  his  Theological  Tracts, 
Vol.  II.]— H. 

[Commentarius  in  priorem  Divi  Pauli  ad  Corinthios  Epistolam. 
Auctore  Aug.  Ludov.  Christ.  HEYDENREicn.  Marburgi, 
1827,  1828.     2  vols.  8vo. 

Animadversiones  ad  cap.  iii.  et  xiii.  Epistolse  Pauli  I.  ad 
Corinthios.  Scripsit  Dr.  Ant.  Georg.  Holmann.  Lipsioe, 
1819.  Svo. 

Commentatio  Critica  et  Exegetica  in  Paulinse  Epistolse  ad  Co- 
rinthios caput  xiii.  Scripsit  Dr.  L.  G.  Pareau.  Trajecti 
adRhenum,  1828.        8vo. 

Pauli  ad  Corinthios  Epistola  secunda,  perpetua  annotatione 
illustrata.  A  Jo.  Georg.  Frid.  Leun.  Lemgoviw,  1804. 
8vo. 

Epistola  Pauli  ad  Corinthios  posterior,  Graece.  Perpetuo  Com- 
mentario  illustravit  A.  G.  Emmerling.  Lips.  1823,  8vo. 

C.  F.  A.  Fritsche,  De  nonnullis  Posterioris  Pauli  ad  Corin- 
thios Epistolse  Locis  Dissertationes  Duai.  Lipsia?,  1824. 
8vo. 

Alberti  Gerhardi  Becker,  Conjectanea  in  Locum  Pauli- 
num  2  Corinth,  xii.  7-9.     Magdeburgi,  1822.     Svo. 

D.  I.  Pott,  Epistola  ad  Corinthios,  perpetua  annotatione  illus- 
trata. Part  I.  containing  the  first  twelve  chapters.  The 
second  part  is  not  yet  published.  This  will  form  the  fifth 
volume  of  Koppc's  edition.     Gotting.  1826.  8vo.] — Tr. 

GALATIANS. 

[.Foil.  Wesselii  Commentarius  analytico  cxcgeticus  tarn  lit- 
teralis  quam  realis  in  Ep.  Pauli  ad  Gal.  Lugd.  Bat. 
1750.     4to. 
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Adam  Struensee  Erklarung  des  Briefes  an  die  Galater  [Com- 
mentary on  Gal.]    Flensburg,  1764.     4to.] — H. 

Jo.  Beni.  Koppe,  Epist.  Pauli  ad  Gal.  Thess.  et  Eph.  Graece. 
Perpetua  Annotatione  illustratae.  Goett.  1778.  Edit.  alt. 
auctior.  et  emendat.  curavit  Tii.  Chr.  Tvchsen.  (Nov. 
Test.  Vol.  VI.)     Goett.  1791.     [3d  Ed.  1823.]— Tr. 

[GoTTL.  Christ.  Storr,  Prolusio  dec  consensu  Epistolas  Pauli 
ad  Hebrseos  Galatas.  Tubing.  1781.  4to.  Repet.  in  Com- 
ment. Theoll.  edd.  a  Velthusen,  &c.    Vol.  II.] — H. 

(J.  G.  Schilling)  Versuch  einer  Uebersetzung  des  Briefs 
Pauli  an  die  Galater,  mit  erkliirenden  Anmerkungen,  nach 
Koppe  [Attempt  at  a  Translation  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  with  explanatory  Notes,  after  Koppe.]  Lips. 
1792.     8vo. 

JoH.  Bened,  Carpzov,  neue  Uebersetzung  des  Briefes  Pauli  an 
die  Gal.  [New  Translation  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians.]    Helmst.  1794.     8vo. 

Sam.  Frid.  Nathan  Mori  Acroases  in  Epistolas  Paulinas 
ad  Gal.  et  Eph.     Lips.  1795.     8vo. 

[Frid.  Aug. Wihl.  Krause,  der  Briefe  an  die  Galater  ubersetzt 
iind  mit  Anmerkungen  begleitet  [Translation  and  Notes  on 
Galatians.]     Frankf.  and  Leipz.  1788.     8vo. 

Paulus  Bosveld,  Varklaring  van  Paulus  Brief  aan  die  Gala- 
tiers  [Exposition  of  Gal.]     Dordrecht,  1802.     8vo.] — H. 

[Interpretatio  Epistola3  Pauli  ad  Galatas.  Auctore  E.  A. 
BoRGER.     Lugd.  Bat.  1807.     8vo. 

Pauli  ad  Galatas  Epistolas.  Latine  vertit,  et  Commentario 
Perpetuo  illustravit  Doctor  et  Professor  G.  B,  Winer.  Lip- 
siae,  1821.  Editio  secunda,  aucta  et  emendata,  1827. 
Editio  tertia,  aucta  et  emendata,  1829.  8vo.  An  English 
translation  is  announced  in  the  Biblical  Cabinet,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Cunningham.] — Tr. 
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EPHESIANS. 
[Mart.  Buceri  Epist.  D.Pauli  ad  Eph. — versa  paulo  liberius — 

in  eandem  Commentarius  (1527)  8vo.    Alia  edit.  ed.  ab  Im- 

MAN.  Tremellio  (1562)  fol. 
Herm.  Alex.  Roell,  Commentarius  in  Epist.  ad  Eph.  Pars  I. 

Traj.  adRlien.  1715.     P.  II.  1731.     4to. 
Pierre   du  Bosc,   Leerredenen  over  den  Brief  van  den   lieil. 

Paulus  aan  de  Efezeren,  uit  het  Fransch    [Discourses    on 

Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephcsians.    From  the  French].    3  vols. 

Utrecht,  1775—1786.     Svo. 

Theod.  Jo.  Abrah.  Sciixjtze,  Commentarius  in  Epist.  P.  ad 
Eph.  tironibus  variorum  interpretationes  summatim  exhibems 
Lips.  1778.     8vo. 

JoH.  Andr.  Cramer,  Verklaaring  van  den  Brief  van  Paulus  aan 
de  Ephesiers.  Uit  het  Hoogduitsch  [Exposition  of  Ephc- 
sians, from  the  German].      Utrecht,  1783. 

J.  G.  Rosenmuller,  Uebersetzung  des  Briefs  an  die  Eph. 
[Translation  of  Ephesians].  In  the  Repertory  of  Biblical 
and  Oriental  Literature. — H.] 

Jo.  Beni.  Koppe.     See  Galatians. 

Fr.  L.  Mui.ler,  der  Brief  Pauli  an  die  Epheser  erkliirt,  und 
mit  einer  Einleitung  nebst  vollstandigen  Anmerkiingen 
begleitet  [Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  with  a  Com- 
mentary, Introduction,  and  Notes].     Herdclberg,  1703. 

Jo.  JoAcii.  Brinkmann,  Versuch  einer  Ubersetzung  des  Briefes 
Pauli  an  die  Ephezer  [Attempt  at  a  Translation  of  the 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians].     Hamburg,  1793. 

Wern.  Kakl.  Ludw.  Ziegler,  Versuch  einer  Volstiindigen 
Einleitung  in  den  Brief  an  die  Epheser  [Attempt  at  a  com- 
plete Exposition  of  the  Epist.  to  the  Ephesians].  In  Hencke's 
Magazin.  IV.  225—276. 

[Fredr.  Aug.  Wilh.  Krause,  der  Brief  an  de  Eph.  iibersetzt 
und  mit  anmerkungen  begleitet  [Ephesians,  translated,  with 
Notes].     Frankfort  and  Leipzig,  1789. 

Abrah.  Van  Bemmelen,  Diss,  exegetico-critica  de  Epistolis 
Pauli  ad  Eph.  et  Coloss.  inter  se  collatis.  Lugd.  Bat. 
1803.]— H. 
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PHILIPPIANS. 

[Ant.  Frid.  Busching  Introductio  historico-theologica  in 
Epist.  Pauli  ad  Philipp.  cum  prsef.  Sigism.  Jac.  Baum- 
garten,  Halse  Magd.  1746.      4to. 

Jac.  Elsner,  der  Brief  des  h.  Ap.  Pauli  an  die  Philipper  in 
Predigten  erkliirt,  durch  und  durch  mit  Anmerkungen 
versehen,  nebst  einer  Einleitung  [An  Exposition  of  the 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Philippians,  in  a  course  of  Sermons, 
furnished  with  perpetual  observations,  and  an  Introduction]. 
Berlin,  1751.     4to. 

Friedr.  Witting,  Erkliirung  der  lehrart  Pauli  durch  eine 
tabellarische  Uebersetzung  des  Briefs  an  die  Philipper 
[Explanation  of  Paul's  mode  of  instruction,  in  a  tabular 
translation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians].  Brunswick, 
1761.     4to. 

G.  J.  Nahuys  (h.  i. — iii.)  en  G.  de  Haas  (h.  iv.)  over  den 
brief  von  Paulus  aan  de  Philippensen,  3d  Ed.  [On  Philip- 
pians.]    Amst.  1780.— 1783.  3  vols.     8vo. 

J.  G.  Rosenmuller,  Briefe  des  ap.  Pauli  an  die  Philipper, 
Colosser,  Thessal.  an  dem  Tim.  u.  an  die  Ebraer  [Paul's 
Epistles  to  the  Philippians,  Colossians,  Thessalonians, 
Timothy,  and  the  Hebrews.]     Nurnb.  1781.     8vo. 

GoTTL.  Christ.  Storr,  Diss,  exegetica  in  Epist.  Paulli  ad 
Philipp.  Tub.  1783.  4to.  In  Opusc.  Acad.  Vol.  I.  Tub. 
1796.     8vo. 

Fried.  Aug.  Wilh.  Krause,  die  Briefe  an  die  Philipp.  u. 
Thessal.  iibersetzt,  und  mit  Anmerk.  begleitet  [Translation  of 
Philippians  &c.  with  Notes].     Frankfort  and  Leipzig.  1789. 

M,  J.  G.  Am  Ende,  Pauli  Epist.  ad  Philipp.  Grsece,  ex 
recensione  Griesbachiana,  nova  versione  Latiiia  et  annota- 
tione  perpetua  illustrata.     Viteb.  1798.     8vo. 

Joan.  Henr.  Heinrichs,  Paulli  Epist.  ad  Philipp.  et  Coloss. 
Greece.  Perpetua  Annotatione  illustratte  (Ed.  Kopp. 
Vol.  VI.)     Goett.  1803.     8vo.  [2d  Ed.]— H. 

[Specimen  Academicum  Tnaugurale  de  Ccetus  Christianorum 
Philippensis  Conditione  primceva,  ex  Epistola  iis  ab 
Apostolo  Paulo  scripta  praecipue  dijudicanda,  a  Joiianne 
HooG.     Lugdunae  Eatavorum,  1825.     8vo.] — Tr. 
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COLOSSIANS. 

[Phil.  Melanchthonis,  Enarrationes  in  Pauli  Epist.  ad 
Coloss.    0pp.  Vol.  IV. 

Herm.  Alex.  Roell,  brevis  Epist.  Pauli  ad  Coloss.  exegesis. 
Adj.  Comment.     Ep.  ad  Eph.  laud. 

TiiEOD.  Adr.  Clarisse,  Nagelaaten  Leerredeneii  over  Paulus 
brief  aan  de  Koloss.  [Posthumous  Discourses  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians].  5  vols.  Utrecht,  Gron.  and  Amst. 
1784— 1792.]— H. 

Gottl.   Christ.  Storr,  Diss,  exegetica  in   Ep.  ad   Coloss. 

Part  II.    Tubing.  1786,  1787-    4to.  Repet.  in  Opusc.  ejus 

Acad.     Vol.  II.     Tub.  1797.  8vo. 
J.  C.  RosENMULLER  and 
JoH.  Henr.  Heinrichs, 

See  Philippians  ;    and 
A.  VAN  Bemmelen,  see  Ephesians. 

[Isagoge  in  Epistolam  a  Paulo  Apostolo  ad  Colossenses  datara 
Theologica,  Historica,  Critica,  accesserunt  Ennaratio  cap.  i. 
Coloss.  V.  1-14,  et  Excursus  epistolam  spectantes  tres.  Con- 
fecit  GuLiELMUs  BoEHMERUS.     Beroliiii,  1829.  8vo. 

GuLiELMi  BoEHMERi  Symboloi  Biblicse  ad  Dogmaticam  Christi- 
anam;  sive  Observationes  in  SectionemApostolicam  Coloss. I. 
V.  18—23.     WratislavifE,  1833.     8vo.]— Tr. 

THESSALONIANS. 

JoH.  Alph.  Turrettini  Commentarius  theoretico-practicus  iu 
Epp.  D.  Pauli  ad  Thess.     Basil.  1739.  8vo.  0pp.  Vol.  II. 

Jo.  Beni.  Koppe,  see  Galatians. 

J.  G.  RosENMULLER,  and, 

F.  A.  W.  Krause,  see  Philippians. 

[JoH.  Eberh.  Henr.  Sciioll,  Tentamen  liberioris  versionis 
prioris  Ep.  Pauli  ad  Thess.  cum  annotationibus  exegeticis 
imprimis  ex  collatione  cxplanationis  Jo.Benj.  Koppe,  Ins. 
Symbolis  liteiar.  Duisburg.  cur.  Jo.  Petr.  Berg.  Tom,  II. 
Hagic  Com.  ct  Duisb.   1786.  8vo. 
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Magn.  Fr.  Roos,  Kurze  Auslegung  der  beyden  Briele  des 
Ap.  Pauli  an  die  Thess.  [Brief  Interpretation  of  the  two 
Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians].    Tubing.  1786.  8vo. 

Paul.  Bosveld,  Verklaring  van  Paulus  brieven  aan  de  Thess 
[Commentary  on  Thess.]     Dord.   1803.  8vo. 

[Pauli  Epistolse  ad  Thessalonicenses.  Recensuit,  veterum  re- 
centiorumque  notas  selectas  congessit,  suasque  adjecit,  et 
tamquani  specimen  novje  editionis  Epistolarum  Pauli  edidit 
F.  ScHLEiERMACHER.     Berolini,  1823.     8vo. 

Epistolas  Pauli  ad  Thessalonicenses  commentario  et  delectis 
Patrum  Ecclesiasticorum  Expositionibus,  margini  subjectis, 
illustravit  Lunovicus  Pelt.     Gryphiswaldiee,  1830.     8vo. 

J.  G.  Reiche,  Authentiee  posterioris  ad  Thessalonicencis  Epi- 
stoloe  Vindiciae.     Gottingse,  1830.     4to.]— Tr. 


TIMOTHY. 

[JoH.  Laur.  Van  Mosheim,  Verklaring  van  die  beide  brieven 
van  den  Ap.  Paulus  aan  Tim.  [Commentary  on  the  two 
Epistles  of  Paul  to  Timothy.]  From  the  German.  2  vols. 
Utrecht,  1764—1767.  4to. 

Petr.  Brouwer,  Leerredenen  over  Paulus  eersten  Brief  aan 
Tim.  [Sermons  on  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  Timothy.]  2  vols. 
Dord.  1775,  1776.  8vo.     On  2d  ditto,  1778.]— H. 

J.  G.  Rosenmuller,  see  Philippians. 

Aug.  Christoph.  Fleischmann,  Interpretatio  Epistolarum 
Pauli  ad  Tim.  et  Tit.  Tubing.  Vol.  I.  (1  ad  Tim.)  1791- 
8vo. 

Joan.  Henr.Heinrichs,  Paulli  Epistolfe  ad  Tim.  Tit.  et  Phi- 
lem.  Greece.  Perpetua  annotatione  illustratae.  (Ed.  Koppe, 
Vol.  VII.)     Goett.  1798.  8vo. 

[Beckhaus  (Joach.Frid),  Specimen  Observationum  Critico  Ex- 
egeticarum  de  Vocabulis  ctTra^'  \eyoiJ.evoiQ,  et  rarioribus  dicendi 
Formulis  in  prima  ad  Timotheum  Epistola  Paulina  obviis, 
Authentiae  ejus  nihil  detrahentibus.     Lingae,  1810.     8vo. 
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A.  CuRTii  de  Epistolae  prioris  ad  Timotheum  authentia  cum 
aliquo  vitse  Paulinas  tempore  concilianda  Coramentatio. 
Berolini,  1828.     Svo. 

Commentationes  de  Epistola  posteriori  Pauli  ad  Timotheum. 
Scripsit  Johannes  Brochner.   Hafniae,  1829.    8vo.] — Tr. 

TITUS. 

[Joan.  Henr.  Schramm,  Commentarius  in  Ep.  Pauli  ad 
Titum.     Lugd.  Bat.  1763.  4to.]— H. 

Christ.  Theoph.  Kuinoel,  Explicatio  Ep.  Pauli  ad  Tit. 
2  parts.  Lips.  1788,  1790.  4to.  Ins.  Comment.  Theol. 
ed.  a  Velthusen,  Kuinoel  et  Ruperti,  Vol.  I.  p.  292, 
sqq.  et  Vol.  II.  p.  473,  sqq.     Lips.  1794,  1795.  Svo. 

J.  H.  Heinrichs,  see  Timothy. 

PHILEMON. 

SciPiONis  Gentilis  Juris  Consulti,  in  Pauli  ad  Philem. 
Epist.  Commentarius  (Primum  ed  Norimb.  1618.  4to. 
Repet.  in  opp.  ejus  edd.  8  vols,  in  4to.  Neap.  1763.) 
Biographia  auctoris  ac  paraphrastica  explicatione  ac  corol- 
lariis  Eilhardi  Lubini,  nee  non  periphrasi  sua  adauxit, 
variis  supplevit  et  curavit  Joann.  Henr.  de  Ruyter.  Traj. 
adRhen.  1774.  4to. 

Lebreoht.  Christ.  Gottl.  Schmidii  Pauli  Ap.  Philem.  Epist. 
Grsece  et  Lat.  illustrata,  et  ut  exemplum  humanitatis 
Paulinae  proposita.     Lips.  1786.  8vo.] — H. 

Gottl.  Christ.  Storr,  Commcntatio  in  epistolium  ad  Philem. 
Tubing.  1787.  4to.  Denuo.  Ed.  in  opusc.  Acad.  Vol.  II. 
1797.  8vo. 

J.  H.  Heinrichs,  see  Timothy. 

[J AC  Rysdyk  Takens,  de  brief  van  Paulus  aan  Filemon,  in 

Leerredenen.    [Epistle  to  Philemon  in  a  course  of  Sermons]. 

Rott.  1792.  8vo. 
Ge.  Cak.  Ki-otzsch,  Prolusio  de  occasione  atque  indole  Epist. 

Pauli  ad  Philem.     Viteb.   1792.  4to.]— H. 
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HEBREWS. 

[Casp.  Erasm.  Brochmanni  Commentarius  in  Ep.  ad  Ebrseos. 
Hafn.   1641.  4to. 

Jac.   Alting,  in  Epist.  ad  Hebr.  Commentarius,  c.  i. — ix. 
10  Operum.  Vol.  IV.     Amst.  1686.  fol. 

Sam.  Szattm.  Nemethi  Epist.  S.  Pauli  ad  Hebraeos  et  Judae 
explicata.     2d  Ed.     Fran.  1702.  4to. 

JoH.  Braunii  Comment,  in  Ep.  ad  Ebr.     Amst.  1705.  4to. 
GoTTFR.  Olearii  Analysis  logica  Ep.  ad  Hebr.   cum  Observ. 

Philol.      Lips,    1706.    4to.    Ins.  Thes.  novo  TheoL-Phi- 

lol.  Hasaei  et  Ikenii.  Tom   II. 

Phil.  A.  Limborch,  Paraphrasis  et  Commentarius  in  Epist. 
ad  Hebraeos.  Adj.  Comm.  in  Act.  App.      Roter.   1711.  fol. 

JoH.  D'OuTREiN,  Verklaring  van  den  brief  aan  de  Hebr. 
[Commentary  on  Hebrews.]  4  vols.  Amst.  1711 — 1716.  4to. 

John.  Owen,  [D.D.]  An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, with  preliminary  exercitations.  London,  1668-74. 
4  vols,  fol.,  7  vols.  Svo.  Dutch  Translation  ;  Rotterdam, 
1733—1740.  4  vols.  4to. 
[Abridgment  of  the  original,  by  Dr.  Edward  Williams,  4 
vols.  Svo.  1790.  New  Edition,  1815.]— Tr. 

Jac.  Piercii  Paraphrasis  et  nota3  philol.  atque  exegeticae  in 
Epist.  ad  Hebr.  (Angl.  Scriptas.)  Latine  vertit  et  suas  ubique 
observationes  addidit  Joh.  Dav.  Michaelis.  Halse  Magdeb. 
1747.  4to. 

Jo.  Bened.  Carpzovii  Exercitationes  in  Pauli  Epist.  ad  Ebrseos 
ex  Philone  Alex.     Helmst.   1750.  Svo. 

Arthur  Ashley  Sykes,  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  &c.  London,  1755.  4to.  with 
Semler's  additions.     Halle,  1779.  4to.] — H. 

JoH.  Andr.  Cramer,  Erkliirung  des  Briefs  Pauli  an  die  Ebraer. 
2  vols.  4to.  Copenhagen,  1757.  Dutch  Translation,  2  vols. 
Utr.  1777—1779.  4to. 

SiGM.  Jak.  Baumgarten,  Erklarung  des  Briefs  an  die  Ebraer 
mit  Andr.  Gottl.  Maschs  Anmerkungen  und  Zusiitzen  von 
Semler  [Commentary  on  the  Hebrews,  with  Mash's  Obser- 
vations, and  additions  by  Semler].  Halle,  1763.  4 to. 
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Joii.  Day.  Michaelis,  Erklariing  des  Briefs  an  die  Ebraer 
[Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews],  1762,  1764. 
Second  enlarged  edition,  2  vols.  Frankf.   1780,  1786. 

[Christ.  Fried.  Schmidii  Observationes  super  Epist.  ad  lie- 
braeos.    Lips.  176G.  8vo.] — H. 

Sam.  Fried.  Nathan.  Morus,  der  Brief  an  die  Hebraer  iiber- 
sctzt  [Translation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.]  Second 
enlarged  edition,  Leipz.  1781.     Third  do.   1780.  8vo. 

J.  G.  RosENMULLER,  scc  Philippians. 

[Jo.  Christ.  Blasche,  Systimatische  Koramentar  iiber  den 
Brief  en  die  Hebr.  ingleichen  iiber  Messianische  Weissagun- 
gen  der  Propheten  [Systematic  Commentary  on  the  Hebrews, 
as  well  as  on  the  [Messianic  Prophecies].  2  vols.  Leipz. 
1782.  8vo. 

Petr.  Abresch,  Paraphrasis  et  annotationum  in  Epist.  ad 
Hebr.  Spec.  I.,  II.,  III.  (cap.  i.— vi.)  Lugd.  Bat.  178G— 
1790.  8vo.]~H. 

Gottl.  Christ.  Storr,  Pauli  Brief  an  die  Hebraer  erlautert. 
Tubing.  1789.     8vo. 

Wern.  Carl.  Ludw.  Ziegler,  Vollstlindige  Einleitung  in 
den  Brief  an  die  Ebraer,  vvorinn  alte  und  neue  Meynungen 
iiber  Aec|itheit,  Kanonicitlit  und  Gnindsprache  desselben, 
aufs  neue  Kritisch  gepriift  sind  und  der  Werth  des  ganzen 
Briefs  niliier  bestimmt  wird  [Complete  Introduction  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  wherein  the  ancient  and  modern 
opinions  respecting  its  genuineness,  canonicity,  and  original 
language,  are  carefully  examined,  and  the  value  of  the  entire 
Epistle  accurately  determined.  Gotting.  1791.  8vo.] 

[Jo.  Jac.  Griesbachii  Commentatio  de  imaginibus  Judaicis, 
([uibus  auctor  Epistolaa  ad  Hebr.Tos  in  discribenda  Messiaj 
piovincia  usus  est.  2  Parts,  1791,  1792,  4to.  Vertaald 
in  de  Bibliotheck  van  Theologische  Letterkunde  voor  het  jaar 
1804. 

Joan.  Henr.  Heinrichs,  Epist.  Pauli  ad  Hebra^os,  Gra^cc. 
Pcipetua    AiHiotatione    illustrata.     (Inscrta)    sunt    Koppii 
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Annot.  nondum  anteaeditse.    Ed.  Kopp.  Vol.  VIII.)  Goett. 
1792.     8vo.     [Second  Edition,  improved,  1823.] — Tr. 

Jo.  Bened.  Carpzov.  Abermalige  Uebersetzung  des  Briefs 
an  die  Hebraer,  mit  Philologischen  und  Theologischen 
Anmerkungen  [Translation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
with  Philological  and  Theological  Observations.]  Helmst. 
1705.     Svo. 

WiLH.  Friedr.  Hezel,  Neue  Versuch  iiber  den  Briefe  an  die 
Hebraer,  in  Kritiken  uber  die  Morusche  Uebersetzung,  als 
Beylage  zu  derselben  [New  Inquiry  into  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  in  a  critique  on  Morus's  Translation,  as  a  Supple- 
ment to  the  same.]     Leipz.  1795.     Svo. 

[G.  Bonnet,  Verklaring  van  den  Brief  aande  Hebraer  [Com- 
mentary on  Hebrews]. 

See  W.  Van  Vloten,  Inleiding  tot  de  Redevoering  aan  de 
Hebreen  [Introduction  to  the  Address  to  the  Hebrews,] 
in  the  12th  vol.  of  his  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  pp.  30,  31. 

The  question  whether  Paul  was  the  author  of 
this  Epistle,  exclusive  of  the  dissertations  on  this 
subject  in  Introductions  and  Commentaries,  has 
been  specially  examined  in  the  following  works  : — 

Frid.  Spanhemii  F.  de  authore  Epistolse  ad  Hebraeos  exerci- 
tationes.   Lugd.  Batav.  1G58.   Svo.    Ins.  opp.  ejus,  Tom.  II. 

Jos.  Halletti  Conatus  ad  detegendum  Epistolse  ad  Hebraeos 
Scriptorem,  &c.  Praef.  Paraphr.  Peircii  laud.  Inserta  quo- 
que  Wolffii  Cur.  Phil.  Vol.  IV.  p.  806,  sqq. 

P.  BosvELD,  Proevend  onderzoek,  naar  het  geen  men  te  denken 
heeft,  aangaande  den  Schryver,  en  den  inhoud  van  het  stuk, 
't  welk  in  de  Verzameling  van  de  boeken  des  Neuwen  Tes- 
tament dezen  naam  draagt :  de  Zendbrief  des  Apostels  Pauli 
aan  de  Hebreen.  [Attempt  at  an  Inquiry  into  the  opinion 
which  should  be  held  respecting  the  writer  and  the  contents 
of  the  writing  contained  in  the  collection  of  Books  of  the  New 
Testament,  bearing  the  name  of   "  The  Epistle  of  Paul  the 
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Apostle  to  the  Hebrews."     In   the  Library  of  Theological 
Literature,  for  the  year  1803,  pp.  85—127,  222—271. 

On  the  time  when,  and  the  persons  to  whom  the 
Epistle  was  written,  see — 

Jo.  Aug.  Noesselt,  de  tempore  quo  scripta  fuerit  Epist. 
PauUi  ad  Ebrseos,  deque  Ebraeis,  quibus  scripserit,  conjec- 
turae  ad  illustranda  quam  plurima  luca  N.  T.  cum  corollario 
repetitce  in  opusc.  ejus  ad  interpr.  S.  Script.  Fasc.  I.  Halle, 
1771.     8vo. 

JoiiANNis  AuGUSTi  Ernesti  Lectioncs  Academicae  in  Epi- 
stolam  ad  Hebrasos  ab  ipso  revisae,  cum  ejusdem  excursibus 
theologicis  edidit,  Commentarium  in  quo  multa  ad  recen- 
tissimorum  imprimis  interpretum  sententias  pertinentia 
uberius  illustrantur,  adjecit  Got.  Immanuel  Dindorf. 
Lipsiffi,  1795.     [1815.     Royal  8vo.]— Tr. 

[Epistola  ad  Hebrasos,  Latine  versa  et  largo  explicata  Commen- 
tario,  a  Chr.  Frid.  Boehme.     LipsijE,  1823.     8vo. 

Epitre  aux  Hebreux,  divisee  d'apres  les  matieres,  avec  des 
sommaires  indiquant  le  contenu  et  I'objet  de  chaque  division 
et  sous-division,  des  notes,  et  des  intercalations  explicatives 
entremeles  au  texte.     Geneve,  1824.     8vo. 

G.  M.  Amthor,  Commentatio  Exegetico-Dogmatica  in  tres 
priores  versus  capitis  primi  Epistolae  ad  Hebrceos  scriptte. 
Coburgi,  1828.     Svo. 

De  Epistolaa  quae  dicitur  ad  Hebreeos,  Indole  maxime  peculiari 
Librum  composuit  Traugott  Augustus  Seyffartii.  Lip- 
siae,  1821.     Svo. 

Petri  Hoffstede  de  Groot,  Disputatio  qua  Epistola  ad  He- 
braeos  cum  Paulinis  Epistolis  comparatur.  Trajecta  ad  Rhe- 
iium,  182G.     Svo. 

Vindiciae  Originis  Paulinse  ad  Ilebraeos,  Epistolos  nova  ratione 
tentatae.  A.  Frid.  Christ.  Gelfke.  Lugduni  Batavorum, 
1832.     Svo. 

The  object  of  this  disquisition  is  to  prove  the  Pauline  origin  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  from  its  couicidence  with  Seneca's 
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writings.  The  author  argues  in  favour  of  the  historical  tra- 
dition respecting  Paul's  intimacy  with  that  philosopher. 
See  Mr.  Home's  Bib.  Ap.  p.  305.]— Tr. 


[A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  by  the  Rev. 
MosES  Stuart,  M.A.  Associate  Professor  of  Sacred 
Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  at  Andover,  United 
States.  Andover,  1827,  1832.  London,  1833.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Republished  under  the  care  of  E.  Henderson,  Doct.  Philos. 

Christiani  Theophili  Kuinoel,  Commentarius  in  Epistolam 
ad  Hebrseos.     Lips.  1831.     Svo. 

These  two  excellent  works  I  have  placed  together,  as  the  theo- 
logical student  who  possesses  them  will  scarcely  require  any 
additional  commentary  on  the  philology  and  criticism,  higher  and 
lower,  of  this  admirable  Epistle.  What  has  been  already  said  of 
Mr.  Stuart's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  applies 
equally  to  this  his  earlier  work.  The  special  difficulties  are  here 
also  discussed  in  excursus  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  and  there  are 
prefixed  many  learned  dissertations  on  the  language,  date,  canon- 
ical authority,  authorship,  &c.  of  the  Epistle.  The  dissertation  on 
the  authorship  takes  up  137  pages.  Prof.  Stuart  ascribes  it  to 
the  Apostle  Paul. 

Kuinoel's  Commentary  on  this  epistle  is,  I  think,  superior  even 
to  his  philological  commentary  on  the  historical  books.  There  is 
no  difficulty  which  he  does  not  encounter ;  and  he  has,  by  vast 
research,  supplied  us  with  a  mass  of  information  on  every  point 
which  can  enable  the  reader  to  form  his  own  judgment  on  the 
difficulties  of  this  Epistle.  His  Prolegomena  are  short,  but  com- 
prehensive. His  dissertation  on  the  authorship  takes  up  26 
closely  written  pages,  but  he  arrives  at  a  different  conclusion  from 
that  of  Professor  Stuart ;  for,  after  discussing  the  various  claims 
of  Paul,  Barnabas,  Luke,  Clemens — (to  whom  it  was  attributed  by 
Erasmus  and  Calvin), — Apollos — (whom  Luther  maintained  to  be 
the  author), — and  Silas  or  Silvanus,  he  ends  with  agreeing  in  the 
opinion  of  Origen,  "  that  the  author  is  known  to  God  alone  ;  " 
but  that  it  seems  certain,  from  the  reasons  which  he  has  discussed, 
that  it  was  certainly  not  Paul,  but  some  Alexandrine  Christian, 
who  had  been  originally  a  Jew,  a  disciple  of  Paul's,  with  whose 
doctrines  he  completely  agrees  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
Epistle. 
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The  Epistle  to  Hebrews.  A  new  translation,  in  sections, 
with  marginal  References  and  Notes,  and  an  Introductory- 
Syllabus,  intended  to  facilitate  the  devout  and  profitable 
perusal  of  the  Epistle,  by  elucidating  its  scope  and  argument. 
London,  1834.     12mo. 

Althougli  it  is  confessed  that  no  English  translation  equals  our 
authorized  version  in  the  dignity  of  its  language,  this  interesting 
and  beautifully  printed  little  work,  which  the  anonymous  author 
modestly  observes  is  designed  as  a  companion  to  the  authorized 
version,  not  a  substitute  for  it,  seems  calculated  to  be  very  useful 
in  promoting  the  diligent  study  of  this  Epistle.  It  has  been  the 
author's  aim  "  to  give  the  literal  sense,  rather  than  the  literal  phrase 
of  the  original."*  It  is  preceded  by  a  concise  and  carefully  drawn 
up  syllabus,  and  accompanied  by  a  few  very  judicious  notes,  the 
object  of  one  of  which  is  to  show,  that  the  canonicity  of  the  Epistle 
does  not  depend  on  Paul's  being  the  author.  The  writer  is  in- 
clined to  conclude  that  the  argumentative  part,  as  far  as  chap.  xii. 
29,  was  composed,  in  pursuance  of  Paul's  instructions,  by  one  of 
his  companions,  and  that  Paul  supplied  with  his  own  hands  the 
"  few  words  of  exhortation"  in  the  thirteenth  chapter. 


*  As  an  instance  of  this,  I  shall  here  adduce  the  version  of 
Heb.  i.  5. —  vlog  pov  ei  av,  eyu)  ari^iepov  yeyevvrjKa  as, — -literally, 
*'  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee,"  as  in  the 
authorized  version,  but  which  is  here  translated,  "  Thou  art  my 
Son,  this  day  have  I  so  constituted  thee."  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  latter  is  the  sense  attributed  to  the  word  yeysvrtjKa  by  Professor 
Stuart,  and  many  others,  and  the  adoption  of  it  by  the  translator  is, 
undoubtedly,  legitimate,  according  to  the  principles  on  which  his 
work  iscondi'cted  ;  the  literal  translation,  begotten^  however,  seems 
to  be  more  homogeneous  with  the  term  Son, — as,  if  the  verb  be 
metaphorical,  the  noun  is  equally  so,  and  both  should  have  been 
altered  in  the  translation  to  make  the  sense  complete.  The 
literal  phrase  also  seems  to  me  best  calculated  to  preserve  the 
beautiful  and  sublime  poetry  of  the  ancient  oracle,  in  which  David 
(whom  the  Jews  acknowledged  to  be  a  type  of  the  Messiah)  is  de- 
clared in  those  emphatic  words  to  be  the  monarch  of  God's  choice 
— the  man  after  his  heart,  who  was  to  execute  his  will.] — Tk. 
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The  writer  has  announced  a  similar  work  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.] — Translator. 

§  314.  The  Epistles  of  Peter  bear  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  speeches  which  he  deUvered  at 
the  first  foundation  of  Christianity  in  Jerusalem  ; 
but  they  are  more  compressed  and  richer  in  thought; 
full  of  instructions  in  faith  and  morals,  strongly 
and  impressively  delivered :  these  are  not  circum- 
stantially detailed,  but  merely  cited  in  the  closest 
conjunction,  and  thus  deeply  impressed  on  the 
reader,  partly  for  his  confirmation  in  faith,  and 
partly  for  his  exercise  in  Christian  virtues. 

The  style  is  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
man  of  much  genius,  ilHterate,  but  inteUigent, 
and  zealous  for  good ;  occasionally  inattentive  to 
the  flow  of  his  periods,  which  are  involved  and 
somewhat  lengthy.  But,  in  those  paragraphs  in 
which  the  apostle  conveys  his  admonitions  in  short 
sentences,  his  style  resembles  the  finest  passages 
in  Paul's  epistles.*  As  he  was  a  native  of  Galilee, 
and  consequently  thought  originally  in  Syro- 
Chaldaic ;  and  as  Moses,  the  prophets,  and  the 
Psalms,  were  thus  necessarily  his  only  models ; 
the  interpreter,  in  selecting  the  best  aids  for  the  ex- 
planation of  his  writings,  must  chiefly  have  regard 
to  the  Old  Testament  and  its  Greek  translation. 

*  Priestley  expresses  nearly  the  same  opinion  :  "  In  the  two 
epistles  of  Peter,  many  attentive  readers  have  observed  that,  with- 
out much  regularity  of  composition,  or  clearness  of  expression, 
there  is  a  peculiar  dignity  and  energy,  exceeding  any  thing  in  the 
writings  of  Paul,  and  worthy  of  the  prince  of  tlie  Apostles. — His- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church,  I.  141. — Tr. 
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If  the  Second  Epistle  be  genuine,  the  second 
chapter  furnishes  a  striking  example  of  the  natural 
and  fiery  eloquence  of  this  apostle,  and  it  may  be 
also  considered  as  certain,  that  he  alluded  to  some 
of  Paul's  epistles,  principally  that  to  the  Galatians, 
with  a  view  of  preventing  the  misuse  which  some 
hypocrites  and  bad  men  had  made  of  their  contents, 
especially  of  such  passages  as  opposed  justification 
by  the  works  of  the  law,  and  asserted  the  freedom 
of  believers  from  such  works. 

[Besides  the  writers  mentioned  in  §  316,  on  the 
Cathohc  Epistles,  see. 

Camp.  Vitring^  Disp.  Theol.  de  argumento  Epistolarum 
Petri  post,  et  Judse  Catholicarum.  Fran.  1694.  4to.  Ins. 
Thes.  novo  Theol. — Philol.  Hasaei  et  Ikenii,  Tom.  II.  Item. 
Observ.  ejus  Sacr.  Lib.  iv.  c.  ix. 

JoACH.  Langii  Exegesis  Epistolarum  Ap  Petri.  Halae,  1712. 
4to. 

HiERON.  VAN  Alphen,  de  eerste  algem.  Sendbr.  van  den  Ap. 
Petras — verklaard  en  toegepast.  [The  first  Catholic  Epistle 
of  Peter,  explained  and  applied],  Utr.   1734.  4to. 

Jo.  Christ.  Klemmii  Anacrisis  epistolarum  Petri.  Tubing. 
1748.  4to. 

Nic.  NoNNEN,  Disp.  Theol.  sistens  paraphrasin  prioris  Epist. 
Petri.     Brem.  1758.  4to. 

Ge.  Fr.  Baumgarten,  de  Brief  dcs  Ap.  Petri  iibcrsetzt  und 
mit  Anmerkungen  erlihitert  [The  Epistle  of  Peter  translated, 
with  notes.]     Leip.  1788.  8vo.]— H. 

Dav.  Jul.  Pott,  Epistola;  Catholicas,  Grsece.  Perpetua  anno- 
tatione  illustratse.  Vol.  II.  complcctens  utramquo  Epist. 
Petr. — Improved  Edition.     Goett.   1790.   8vo. 
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[Sam.  Frid.  Nath.  Morus,  Erklarung  des  Briefes  Pauli  an  die 
Galater  und  der  beyde  Briefe  Petri  [Explanation  of  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  the  1st  and  2d  of  Peter.] 
Gorlitz.  1799.  8vo. 

In  reading  Peter's  speeches  and  writings,  it  will 
be  of  importance  to  understand  his  character.  For 
this  purpose,  see 

Aug.  Herm.  Niemeyer,  Characteristik  derBibel.] — H. 

[HuBERTi  Philippi  de  Kanter,  Commentatio  in  loc.  1  Petri 
V.  1—4.     Lugd.  Bat.   1823.  4to.]— Tr. 

[The  genuineness  of  the  [second]  Epistle  is 
specially  treated  of  by 

Frid.  Aug.  Lud.  Nietzsche,  Epistola  Petri  posterior  auctori 
suo,  imprimis  contra  Grotium  vindicata  atque  adserta.  Lips. 
1785.  8vo.]— H. 


John  has  recorded  in  his  Gospel  the  private 
conversations  which  Jesus  held  with  his  disci- 
ples towards  the  close  of  his  life.  In  these 
confidential  discourses,  our  Lord  expressed,  under 
various  images,  his  heartfelt  love  and  innermost 
friendship  for  his  own,  and  endeavoured  to  impress 
on  them  the  liveliest  conviction  that  he  would  never 
desert  them,  but  abide  with  them  for  ever  in  the  most 
intimate  union.  He  used  these  words  among  others 
in  his  prayer  : — "  Father  !  I  in  them,  and  thou  in 
me,  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  I  am  one  with  thee." 
John  xvii.  These  views  appear  to  have  so  deeply 
taken  possession  of  the  mind  of  John,  that  they  be- 
came the  ruHng  principles  of  all  his  Epistles  :  he 
almost  every  where  sets  out  with  the  idea  of  com- 
munion with  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

N  N 
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Another  prevailing  idea  in  his  Epistles  is  a 
contrast  between  light  and  darkness.  We  find 
this  also  in  the  writings  of  other  apostles,  (Eph. 
V.  7 ;)  but  never  so  frequently  nor  in  so  com- 
prehensive a  sense.  None  of  them  say,  "  God 
is  light,"  in  order  to  express  thereby  what  is  said 
1  John  i.  5 — 7.  Doubtless  the  oriental  Greek 
philosophy,  which  prevailed  in  western  Asia,  was 
what  gave  occasion  to  the  apostle  to  avail  himself 
so  often  of  this  image. 

A  third  expression  which  often  recurs  in  the 
writings  of  John  is  life,  which  is  sometimes  used  by 
him  subjectively,  at  other  times  objectively,  1  John 
i.  1, 2  ;  V.  20  ;  ii.  25  ;  iii.  14  ;  v.  12,  &c. — John  was 
further  so  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  v^ordi  father, 
that  he  constantly  attaches  to  true  Christians  the 
idea  of  children  of  God  ;  and  generally  contrasts 
them  either  with  the  world,  or  with  the  children  of 
the  devil.  The  grounds  of  these  expressions  will 
easily  be  perceived  by  every  attentive  reader  of 
John's  Gospel,  and  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus. 

Observation. — If  the  opinion  of  Storr,  Pott,  and  other  divines, 
be  true  (as  it  probably  is),  that  John,  Peter,  James,  and  Jude, 
designed  in  their  Epistles,  as  has  been  already  observed,  §  314, 
to  oppose  the  misuse  which  some  hypocritical  Christians  had 
made  of  the  doctrine  of  Paul  concerning  justification  by  faith, 
the  reason  will  be  obvious,  why  John  has  exhibited,  in  so  many 
various  ways,  and  observed  from  so  many  points  of  view,  one 
and  the  same  truth,  viz.,  he  that  doeth  righteousness  is  right- 
eous ;  he  who  wilfully  sins  is  not  born  of  God. 

[Sim.  Episcopii  Lectiones  sacrae  in  1  Epist.  Cathol.  Ap.  Joan- 
nis,  0pp.  Theol.  Part.  TI.    Roterod.  1665.  fol. 
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T.  P.  Elsnerus,  over  de  twee  brieven  van  Joannes  [On  John's 
two  Epistles.]     Utr.  1747.  4to. 

Alb.  Voget,  Ontleedende  verklaring  van  den  eersten  algem. 
Zendbr.  des  Ap.  Johannes  [An  analytical  Exposition  of  the 
1st  Catholic  Epistle  of  John].  2  vols.     Utr.  1772. 

Mich.  Webers  Versuch  einer  Uebersetzung  der  Briefe  Johan- 
nis,  nebst  einigen  Anmerkungen  [Attempt  at  a  translation 
of  John's  Epistles,  with  some  notes.]     Leips.   1778.  8vo. 

Aug.  Herm.  Niemeyer,  Johannes  naar  zijn  character  en  naar 
zijne  schriften  [In  the  Characteristics  of  the  Bible.]  Dutch 
Edition,  pp.  447 — 519. 

Jos.  Frid.  Christ.  Loeffler,  Diss,  histor.  exeget.  Johannis 
Epistola  1  Gnosticos  imprimis  impugnari  negans.  Trai.  ad 
Viadr.  1784.  Ins.  Comment.  Theol.  edd.  a  Velthusen, 
KuiNOEL,  et  Ruperti,  Vol  I. 

Euchar.  Ferd.  Christ.  Oertel,  Johannes  drey  Briefe.  He- 
braismenfrey  iibersetzt  und  philosophisch  erklart  [A  trans- 
lation of  John's  three  Epistles,  divested  of  Hebraisms  and 
philosophically  explained.]  Frankf.  and  Leipz.  1795. 
8vo. 

Sam.  Frid.  Nathan.  Mori  Praelectiones  exegeticae  in  tres 
Joannis  epistolas,  cum  nova  earundem  paraphrasi  Latina, 
(Edidit  Car.  Aug.  Hempel.)     Lips.   1796.  8vo. 

Wern.  Carl.  Ludw.  Ziegler,  der  erste  brief  des  Johannis, 
ein  Sendschreiben  an  eine  bestimmte  Gemeine,  und  keine 
allgemeine  Abhandlung,  kein  Buch.  in  Henke's  Magazin 
fiir  Religions-Philosophie,  Exegese  und  Kirchengeschichte 
[The  first  Epistle  of  John,  a  letter  to  a  particular  church, 
and  not  a  general  treatise, — not  a  book.]  VI  B.  1796.  8vo. 

M.  Versuch  einer  Einleitung  in  den  ersten  Brief  Johannis.  In 
Joh.  Ernst.  Christ.  Schmidts  Bibliothek  fiir  Kritik  und 
Exegese  des  N.  T.  und  alteste  Christengeschichte.  II.  Band. 
[Attempt  at  an  introduction  to  the  first  Epistle  of  John, 
in  J.  E.  C.  Schmidt's  Library  of  the  Criticism  and  Exegesis 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  early  history  of  Chris- 
tianity.] Herborn,  1796.] — H. 
N  N    2 
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Sam.  Gottl.  Lange,  die  drey  Briefe  Johannis  iibersetzt  und 
erklart,  nebst  drey  Abhanlungen  iiber  Johannis  character, 
schreibart  und  theologie  [The  three  Epistles  of  John  trans- 
lated and  explained ;  with  three  dissertations  on  the  cha- 
racter, style,  and  theology  of  John].     Weimar,  1797.  8vo. 

[Car.  Wilh.  Stronck,  Specimen  laud.  §  307.  Traj.  Bat. 
1797. 

G.  J.  SoMMELius,  Isagoge  in  II  et  III  Job.  Ep.  2  part,  Lund. 
1798.]— H. 

[Versio  Latina  Epistolarum  et  Libri  Visorum  Joannis  Novi 
Testamenti,  perpetu^  adnotatione  illustrata  a  M.  Godofr. 
SiGisMUND  Iaspis.  Ed.  alt.  novis  curis  emendata  et  aucta. 
Lips.  1821.  8vo.]— Tr. 

§  315.  Among  all  the  Epistles  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, there  is  none  which  contains  fewer  of  the 
phrases,  images,  and  other  expressions,  which  the 
evangelists  record  to  have  been  used  by  Jesus, 
than  the  writings  of  James.  The  author  often,  in- 
deed, makes  allusion  to  objects  which  occur  in  the 
discourses  of  Jesus,  but  he  never  employs  the  iden- 
tical words  ;  even  when,  for  instance,  chap.  i.  1 8, 
he  speaks  of  conversion  and  regeneration,  he  uses, 

not    avayevvrjOrjvai,    but    airoKveiv.       He    appears    tO 

have  constructed  his  style  more  according  to  the 
rabbinical  form  and  art  of  persuasion,  than  accord- 
ing to  that  of  Jesus.  His  Epistle  seems  to  consist 
of  several  short  treatises,  designed  to  warn  the  Chris- 
tians of  those  times, — and  especially  their  teachers, 
and  some  persons  of  consideration  among  them, 
against  the  practice  of  certain  errors  and  sins. 

The  style  is  sententious,  sometimes  subHme  and 
prophetical,  nervous,  and  full  of  imagerv.     It  will 
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therefore  be  necessary  to  apply  to  many  passages  of 
this  Epistle,  the  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  pro- 
verbs, or  of  poetry  ;*  e.g.  chap.  iii.  5 — 12  ;  iv.  13 — 
17  ;  v.  1 — 6.  It  is  also  plain,  from  the  second 
chapter,  that  James,  in  many  passages  of  his  Epistle, 
had  a  view  to  Paul's  writings. 

[On  this  Epistle,  besides  the  writers  on  the  Catho- 
lic Epistles  in  general,  §  31 6,  and  on  the  Apostolical 
Epistles,  pp.  512,  513.     See  the  following  : — 

JoANN.  LoRiNi,  e  soc.  Jcsu,  in  Catholicas  BB.  Jacobi  et  Judae 
App.  epistolas  commentarii.     Mogunt.   1622.  fol. 

Henr.  Heisen,  Novae  hypotheses  interpretandae  felicius  epi- 
stolae  Jacobi  Ap.,  27  dissertationibus  adsertas.  Breiu.  1739. 
4to. 

Georg.  Bensonii  Paraphrasis  et  notae  philologicse  atque  ex- 
egeticae  in  Ep.  S.  Jacobi.  (Angl.  Scrip.)  Latine  vertit  et 
suas  ubique  observationes  addidit  Joann.  Day.  Michaelis. 
Cum  praef.  Sigism.  Jac.  Baumgarten.  Halae  Magd.  1746. 
4to.     Adj.  Peircii  Paraphr.  in  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  laud.  §  313. 

Aug.  Herm.  Niemeyer,  over  het  charakter  en  de  schriften  van 
Jacobus  en  Judas.  In  de  Charakterk.  des  Bijbels.  Vol.  V.  pp. 
587 — 619.     Dutch  Edition. 

(JoH.  GoTTFR.  Herder)  Verhand.  over  twee  van  Jesus  brode- 
ren  en  brieven  in  onzen  Bijbel.  Uit  het  Hoogd.  [Dis- 
sertation on  tv^^o  of  the  brothers  of  Jesus,  and  their  epistles 
in  our  Bible,  from  the  German.]     Utr.   1777.  8vo. 

Sebast.  Seemiller,  Jacobi  et  Judae  app,  epistolse  Catholicae,  ad 
Graeci  textus  fidem  redditag — et  annot.  illustratse,  Norirab. 
1783.  8vo. 


*  This  has  been  very  successfully  done  by  the  late  Bishop  Jebb, 
See  Sacred  Literature,  pp.  250—258.  273—307.  358,  &c.— Tr. 
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Jo,  Aug.  Noesselt,  Conjecturre  ad  historiam  Catholicae  Jacobi 
epist.  In  Opusc.  ad  interpr.  S.  Script.  Fasc.  II.  Halae, 
1787.  8vo.]— H. 

GoTTL.  Christ.  Storr,  Diss,  exegetica  in  Epist.  Jacobi.  Tu- 
bing. 1784.  4to.  Ins.  Opusc.  Acad.  Vol.  II.  ibid.  1797. 
8vo. 

Day.  Jul.  Pott,  Epist.  Catholicae.  Graece.  Perpetua  annotatione 
illustratae.  Vol.  I.  complectens  Epist.  Jac.  Goett.  1786. 
8vo.  Ed.  alt.  auct.  et  emend.  1799.  (Ed.  Kopp.  Vol.  IX.) 

[Ernst.  Friedr.  Karl.  RosENMiiLLER,  der  Brief  Jacobi  iiber- 
setzt  und  mit  Anmerkungen  erlautert.  [Translation  of  the 
Epistle  of  James,  with  notes.]     Leipz.  1787.  8vo. 

Jo.  Phil.  Gabler,  Diss,  de  Jacobi  epistolae  eidem  adscripto 
auctore.  Altorf.  1787.  4to.] — H. 

Sam.  Frid.  Nathan  Mori  Prselectiones  in  Jacobi  et  Petri 
epistolas.    Edidit  C.  A.  Donat.     Lips.  1794.  8vo. 

Mich.  Weber,  de  Epistola  Jacobi  Catholica,  cum  epist.  atque 
oratione  Jacobi  Actis  inserta,  et  hac  utraque  cum  ilia  utiliter 
comparanda.     Viteberg.   1795. 

[Franc.  Jac  Theod.  Meyer,   Observationes  ad  Ep.  Jacobi 

maxime    e  versione  Alex,    collectae.     Dresdse,   1796.  Svo. 

In  Commentt.  TheoU.  edd.  a  Velthusen,  Kuinoel,  et  Ru- 

PERTI.      Vol.  IV. 
Car.  Frid.  Kaiser,  Diss,  de  nonnullis  epistolae  Jacobi  vir- 

tutibus.  Halas,  1797.  Svo. 

Christ.  Gottl.  Hensler,  der  Brief  des  Ap.  Jac.  ubersetzt. 
Hamb.   1801.  8vo. 

J.  Clarissf,  de  Brief  van  Jacobus  van  nieuws  met  ingevoegde 
korte  ophelderingen  vertaald,  in,  door  practikale  aanmerkin- 
gen  in  vertoogen,  voor  de  huisselijke  gemeenschappelijke 
stichting,  bearbeid.     Amst.  1802.   8vo. 

Mart.  Stuart,  de  Brief  van  Jacobus  in  Leerredenen,  vol. 
Amst.  1804.  8vo.]— H. 

[Annotatio  ad  Epistolam  Jacobi  perpetua  cum  brevi  Tractatione 
IsagogicS..  Scripsit  Matth.  Schreckenburger.  Stuttgard, 
1832.  Svo. 
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Commentarius  in  Epistolam  Jacobi.  Conscripsit  Car.  Godofr. 
GuiL.  Theile.     Lipsiae,  1833.  8vo.]— Tr. 

§  316.  The  Epistle  of  Jude  seems  to  have  been 
written  with  the  same  design  as  both  those  of  Peter, 
but  especially  the  second.     Freedom  from  the  law 
was  by  many  not  rightly  miderstood.   In  proportion 
as  the  number  of  Christians  increased,  there  spread 
among  them  a  spirit  of  audacity  and  of  resistance 
to  the  higher  powers.     Jude  warns  them  against 
such  seditious  notions,  by  arguments   adapted  to 
the  modes   of  thinking  of  the  Jewish  Christians, 
although  they  are  not  such  as  would  be  held  the  most 
powerful  in  our  days.     The  main  argument  of  this 
Epistle  remains  true,  even  though  the  grounds  of 
warning  used  by  the  apostle  rest  on  Jewish  popu- 
lar traditions.     We  find  in  this  Epistle  some  pecu- 
liarly  remarkable    examples    of    concession    and 
accommodation  used  by  the  apostle,  in  citing  apo- 
cryphal  books  in  order   to  illustrate    or  to    con- 
firm the  doctrines  which  he  propounds.     In  other 
respects,  the  interpreter  of  this  Epistle  should  dili- 
gently  compare   it   with    the    second    Epistle    of 
Peter. 

[Besides  the  writers  who  have  commented  on  the 
Apostolical  Epistles  (pp.  512,  513),  or  the  Catholic 
Epistles  (p.  553),  see  on  Jude's  Epistle  : — 

Andr.  Hyperii  Commentarii  in  Epistolas  Pauli  ad  Tim. — et  D. 
Judae.     Tiguri,  1582.     fol. 

Franc.  Junii  in  Ep.   Judae   Ap.    perbreves   notae,    in  0pp. 
Theol.  Tom.  I.     Genev.  1607.     fol. 
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JoANN.  LoRiNi  in — Judee  Ep.  Commentarii.   1622.    See  §  315. 

Casp.  Sibelii  in  Divinam  Judse  Ap.  Epistolam  condones 
Sacra;,  (1631).   4to.     0pp.  Theol.  Tom.  IV.  1641.     fol. 

Christoii.  Sam.  Martini  Comment,  exegetico-porismaticus 
super  D.  Judse  Ap.  Epistolam  Cathol.  cum  prsef.  Jo.  Bened. 
Carpzovii.     Lips.  1694.     4to. 

Camp.  Vitringa,  Disp.  Theol.  laud.  §  314.  ad  Ep.  Petri. 

Sam  Szattm.  Nemethi  Epist.  S.  Pauli  ad  Hebraeos  et  Judae 
explicata.     Ed.  II.     Fran.  1702.     4to. 

Herm.  Witsii  Comment,  in  Ep.  Judge.  In  Meletem.  Leidens. 
Lugd.  Bat.  1703.     4to. 

Henr.  Andr.  Waltheri  Exegesis  Epist.  Judse.  Helmst. 
1727.     4to. 

J.  de  Leeuw,  Nagelaten  Leerreeden  [Posthumous  Discourses], 
on  Jud.  ver.  1 — 6.  en  G.  J.  Nahuys  doorlopende  Verklaring 
over  den  brief  van  Judas  [Continued  Commentary  on  Jude], 
and  2  Peter  ii.     Rott.  1776.     8vo. 

JoH.  Gottfr.  Herder,  Aug.  Herm.  Niemeyer,  and  Sebast. 
Seemiller,  see  on  James,  §  315]. — H. 

E.  J.  Hasse,  der  brief  Judse  iibersetzt  und  erliiutert,  aus  einer 
neu  eroffneten  morgenlandischen  Quelle  [The  Epistle  of 
Jude  translated  and  illustrated,  from  a  newly  opened  orien- 
tal source.]     Jena,  1786. 

Ch.  F.  Hartmann,  Commentatio  in  Epist.  Judse.  Koe- 
then-ave,  1793.     4to. 

H.  C.  a.  Haenlein,  Commentatio  in  Ep.  Judse.  Erlang. 
1795.  Svo.  [Et  Epistola  Judse,  Grsece,  commentario 
critico  c-i  annotatione  perpetua  illustrata.  Erlang. 
1799.     Svo. 

Gerbr.  Elias,  Diss,  inaug.  in  Epist.  Judas,  Pars  prior  (ver.  1 — 
10.)     Traj.  Bat.  1803.   8vo.]— H. 

[On  the  Catholic  Epistles,  or  the  greater  part 
thereof,  in  addition  to  the  writers  named  p.  523, 
&c.  the  following  may  be  consulted  : — 
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Joan.  Matth.  Hassencamp,  Bewijs  dat  het  Kanonyk  gezag 
der  ArriXeyoidsya,  dat  is.  van  Jakobus,  Petrus  tweede,  Joannes 
tweede  en  derde,  en  Judas  brieven,  mitsgaders  der  Open- 
baring  van  Joannes  van  de  oude  Syrische  Kerk  wel  degelijk 
erkend  is  [A  proof  that  the  canonical  authority  of  the 
ApTiXeyofXEva,  that  is,  the  Epistles  of  James,  2d  Peter,  2d 
and  3d  of  John,  and  Jude,  together  with  the  Apocalypse  of 
John,  were  acknowledged  by  the  ancient  Syrian  Church]. 
From  the  German,  with  Notes,  by  Nic.  Barker.  Middel- 
burg,   1770.     8vo. 

JoH.  Frid.  Schermer,  die  Briefe  des  Apostels  Petri,  Jacobi, 
Judae,  iibersetzt  und  eklart.  [The  epistles  of  Peter,  James, 
and  Jude,  translated  and  explained.]  Bresl.  and  Leipz. 
1778.  4to.  Die  drey  Briefe  des  Ap.  Joannes  [The  three 
Epistles  of  John,  ditto].     Bresl.   1780.     8vo. 

Schlegel,  die  Briefe  der  Apostel  Petrus,  Joh.,  Jac,  und 
Judas,  iibersetzt  mit  einigen  Anmerkungen  [The  Epistles 
of  Peter,  John,  James,  and  Jude,  translated,  with  Notes.] 
Halle,  1783.]— H. 

GoTTL.  Christ.  Storr,  de  Epistolarum  Catholicarum  occa- 
sione  et  consilio.  Tubing.  1789.  4to.  In  Opusc.  ejus 
Acad.  Vol.  II.     Ibid.  1797.     8vo. 

JoH.  Ben  ED.  Carpzov.,  Epistolarum  Catholicarum  septenarius. 
Greece.  Cum  nova  versione  Latina,  ac  scholiis  grammaticis 
atque  criticis.     Halae,  1790.     Svo. 

T.  C.  Staeudlin,  Progr.  de  fontibus  Epistolarum  Catholica- 
rum, imprimis  de  allegationibus,  quae  in  lis  deprehenduntur. 
Goett.  1790].— H. 

[Collectanea,  sive  Notae  Criticse  et  Commentarius  in  Epistolam 
Judze.  Accedunt  de  fonte  doctrinse,  et  dictionis  Judae  genere 
et  colore,  Dissertationes  duae.  Auctore  M.  T.  Laurmann. 
Groningae,  1818.     Svo. 

[The  passage  quoted  by  Jude,  vers.  14 — 16,  will  be  found  in  the 
Apochryphal  Book  of  Enoch ;  translated  from  the  Ethiopic, 
by  Archbishop  Laurence,  already  referred  to  (See  p.  317, 
supra.)] — Tr. 
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[SECTION  III. 

On  the  Apocalypse  of  JohnJ] — H. 

§  317.  The  only  prophetical  book  in  the  New 
Testament,  whether  written  by  John  the  Apostle  (as 
is  in  the  highest  degree  probable),  or  by  some  other 
apostohcal  man,  must  be  interpreted  in  different 
methods,  according  to  the  nature  of  its  two  main 
divisions.  The  first  five  chapters,  which  constitute 
the  first  division,  contain,  for  the  most  part,  such 
images  and  expressions  as  John  was  in  the  habit 
of  using,  both  in  recording  the  speeches  of  Jesus, 
and  in  the  composition  of  his  own  Epistles,  and 
also,  as  may  be  conjectured,  in  his  oral  preaching 
of  the  gospel ;  and  which  he  repeated  so  often  that 
they  finally  formed  the  main  characteristic  of  his 
style. 

The  other  division  of  the  Apocalypse,  from  the 
6th  chapter  to  the  end,  again  separates  into  two 
subdivisions.  The  grand  subject  is  the  overthrow 
of  Judaism  and  Paganism,  by  the  triumphant  King 
of  the  divine  kingdom.  What  the  prophets  of  the 
Old  Testament  had  announced,  was  only  the  com- 
mencement, in  a  slight  degree,  of  the  glory  of  God, 
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and   of  his  kingdom  upon  earth ;  it  remained  for 
John  to  complete  the  oracle. 

1.  Thence  it  follows,  that  the  interpreter  of  this 
book  should  constantly  bear  in  mind  the  images 
used  by  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
order  to  observe  the  application  made  of  them  by 
John,  and  by  comparing  similar,  or  contrasting 
opposite  events,  to  elicit  the  sense  of  the  Prophet 
of  the  New  Testament. 

2.  The  same  observations  apply  to  this  prophet 
which  have  been  made  in  reference  to  the  ancient 
ones.  They  had  almost  constantly  one  and  the 
same  theme,  which  they  expressed  in  various 
manners.  They  perpetually  regarded  the  same 
objects  from  new  and  different  points  of  view,  and 
presented  them  again  under  a  variety  of  images. 

3.  They  consequently  fall  into  a  serious  error, 
who  imagine  that  they  perceive  a  new  fevent  in 
each  of  the  various  and  shifting  scenes  which 
follow  each  other  in  such  quick  succession  in  the 
Apocalypse,  and  persuade  themselves  that  they 
find  therein  the  most  important  occurrences  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  history,  from  the  time  of 
John,  to  the  last  period  of  the  existence  of  the 
human  race.  The  great  work  of  the  triumph  of 
Jesus  over  the  world,  has,  indeed,  its  several  parts; 
but  it  is,  and  ever  will  abide,  one  and  the  same, — 
the  triumph  of  truth  over  error,  the  triumph  of 
true  religion  over  idolatry,  the  triumph  of  virtue 
over  vice. 

4.  Various  destinies  await  the  Church  of  Jesus, 
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and  these  are  in  like  manner  represented  under 


§  318.  The  first  grand  event  which  John  cele- 
brates is  the  TRIUMPH  OF  Jesus  over  Judaism,  chap, 
vi. — xi.  Jerusalem,  the  seat  of  Judaism,  is  destroyed; 
the  Jewish  nation  dispersed ;  and  the  fury  with 
which  they  persecuted  the  Christians  brought  to 
an  end.  All  the  images  which  John  makes  use  of 
conspire  to  produce  an  appalling  picture  of  the 
triumph  of  Christ. 

§  319.  The  second  grand  event  is  the  triumph 
OF  Jesus  over  Paganism,  which  was  carried  on 
according  to  God's  everlasting  purpose,  with  many 
sufferings  and  oppressions  to  those  who  combated 
for  Jesus,  but  was  at  length  nobly  terminated.  The 
enemies  who  were  to  be  overcome  by  Christ,  and 
his  worshippers,  were  numerous ;  idolatry,  with 
its  train — priestcraft,  superstition,  sorceries,  false 
prophecies,  but  especially  that  false  policy  which 
superstition  employed  to  govern  the  people,  and 
keep  them  in  bondage :  all  these,  and  more, 
were  to  be  vanquished.  The  seat  of  the  chief 
government  of  these  powerful  armies,  the  enemies 
of  Jesus  and  his  religion,  was  Rome,  the  second 
Babylon.  Now,  as  Rome  could  not  safely  be  men- 
tioned by  name,  it  was  represented  under  frightful 
images,  and  exhibited  as  the  most  powerful  pillar 
of  idolatry,  and  all  the  vices  which  flow  from  it. 
This  is  the  only  prophecy  from  chapter  xii.  to  the 
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end  of  the  book  ; — ever  one  and  the  same  grand 
idea :  idolatry  destroyed,  the  knowledge  and  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God  spread  over  the  universe. — 
Now  is  the  whole  earth  become  one  Jerusalem; 
the  city  of  God  is  descended,  as  it  were,  from 
heaven  upon  earth  ;  chap.  xx.  xxi.  The  predic- 
tion of  all  the  prophets  is  thus  fulfilled  :  the  king- 
dom and  the  might,  the  dominion  and  the  rule, 
are  become  God's  and  our  Christ's  ;  chap.  xii.  10.* 


[Among  the  ancient  Protestant  commentators, 
who  have  applied  themselves  especially  to  the  ex- 
planation of  this  book,  besides  Grotius,  and  others, 
who  have  commented  on  the  entire  New  Testa- 
ment, and  who  will  be  presently  named,  the  fol- 
lowing writers  still  deserve  to  be  consulted : — 

JosEPHi  Mede,  Clavis  Apocalyptica — una  cum  Comment,  in 
Apoc.  3d  Ed.  Cantabr.  1649.  4to.  [Translated  into 
English  by  R.  Bransby  Cooper,  Esq.  London,  1833.  8vo. 
Mr.  Cooper  has  also  published  a  Commentary  founded  on 
Mede's  Views.     London,  1833.] 

JoH.  Cluveri  Diluculum  Apocalypticum,  seu  Comment,  in 
Job.  Apoc.     Lubec.  1647.     fol. 

*  I  agree  upon  the  whole  with  those  interpreters  who  conceive 
that  they  do  not  find  so  many  particular  and  distinct  occurrences 
sketched  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  adhere  more  to  the  general  and 
important  events,  such  as  mark  the  triumph  of  Christ  over  Jews 
and  heathens.  But  on  this  very  account  it  occurs  to  me,  that  in 
the  four  last  chapters  it  is  not  so  much  the  triumph  of  Jesus  over 
the  heathens  that  is  particularly  signified,  as  a  more  genera  tri- 
umph over  all  his  enemies,  which  triumph  will,  according  to  the 
prediction  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  end  in  the  general  judgment 
of  all  the  children  of  Adam,  in  the  punishment  of  all  who  have  op- 
posed him,  and  in  the  salvation  of  all  who  have  been  his  genuine 
friends  and  confessors. — Hertnga. 
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Jac.  Durham,  Uitlegging  over  het  boek  der  Openbar.  Johannis 
uit  hetEngelsch  (1658)  vertaald.  2  dd.     Rott.  1745.  4to. 

Mattii.  Hoe,  Commentariorum  in  Job.  Apocalypsin  Libri 
VIII.     Lips,  et  Francof.   1G71.     fol. 

JoH.  Markii  in  Apoc.  Job.  Comment.  Trai.  ad  Rben. 
1699.     4to. 

Camp.  Vitringa,  AraicpicnQ  Apocalypsios  Joann.  Ed.  alt. 
Amst.  1719.     4to. 

Is.  Newton,  Observ.  ad  vaticinia  Danielis  et  Joann.  Apo- 
calypsin (Angl.  Scriptse,  Lond.  1733).  Lat.  ed.  Amst. 
1737.  4to.  [Translated  into  Latin  by  M.  Sudemann. 
— Tr.] 

Moses  Lowman,  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  tbe  Revelation  of 
St.  John.  London,  1745.  4to.  Dutch  edition,  Leid.  1746. 
4to.     [Last  English  edition,  London,  1807.  8vo. — Tr.] 

JoH.  Albr.  Bengel,  Erklarte  OfFenb.  Job.  3  Aufl.  [Expo- 
sition of  the  Apocalypse.]  Stuttg.  1758.  8vo. 

[The  Introduction,  Preface,  and  marginal  Notes  of  Bengel's 
Exposition,  being  a  Summary  of  the  whole,  were  translated 
into  English  by  John  Robertson,  M.D.  London,  1757.  8vo. 
The  Notes  of  the  celebrated  John  Wesley  on  the  Apocalypse 
are  chiefly  taken  from  Bengel.] — Tr. 

JoH.  Christoph.  Harenberg,  Erkl'arung  der  OfFenb.  Job. 
Braunschw.  1759.     4to, 

Phil.  Fredr.  Hane,  Entwurf  der  Kerchengeschichte  N.  T., 
wie  solche  in  den  erfiillten  Weiszagungen  der  Gottlichen 
OfFenb.  Joh.  enthalten  sind.  [Sketch  of  the  History  of 
the  New  Testament  Church,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  ful- 
filled Prophecies  of  the  Apocalypse.]  3  vols.  Leipz.  1768 — 
1772.      8vo. 

Among  the  writers  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  who 
have  pursued  another  method  in  their  interpreta- 
tion of  this  book,  and  made  use  for  the  most  part 
of  the  Commentary  of  Andreas  and  his  follower 
Arethas,  I  am  acquainted  with — 
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Petri  Bulengeri  in  Apoc.  Johannis  Ecphraseos  et  Scholiorum 
Libri  VII.     Paris,  1589.     8vo. 

Franc.  Riber^  in  Joann.  Apoc.  Commentarii.  (1590)  Edit, 
nova  ed.  a  Petro  Halloix.     Antw.  1623.     Svo. 

LuDov.  AB  Alcasar,  vestigatio  arcani  sensus  in  Apoc.  (1612.) 
Ed.  alt.  Lugd.  1618.  fol.  Ejusdem  in  eas  V.  T.  partes 
quas  respicit  Apocalypsis,  Libri  V.     Lugd.  1631.     fol. 

Jac.  Benign.  Bossuet,  de  Openb.  van  der  H.  Joann.  met  een 
verklaaringe.  Uit  bet  Fransch  [Bossuet  on  tbe  Apoca- 
lypse.— From  tbe  French.]     2  vols.     Amst.  1748.    8vo. 

Die  Offenbarung  des  h.  Johannes.  Der  Frophetische  Scbliis- 
seh  zu  den  schiksalen  der  Kirche,  und  der  Staaten  bis  ans 
Ende  der  Zeiten  [The  Apocalypse  of  John,  the  Prophe- 
tic Key  to  the  events  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history  to 
the  end  of  time.]     Augsb.  1798.     8vo. 

Within  the  last  thirty  years  the  Apocalypse  has 
had  to  endure  several  shocks  from — 

J.  D.  MicHAELis,  Int.  N.  T.,  [Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;] 

But  more  especially  from — 

(Georg.  Ludew.  Oeder),  Christliche  freye Untersuchung  iiber 
du  sogenannte  Offenbarung  Johannis.  Mit  eigenen  Anmer- 
kungen  von  Joh.  Sal.  Semler  [A  free  Christian  Inquiry 
into  the  so  called  Revelation  of  John  ;  with  some  Observa- 
tions by  Semler.]     Halle,  1769.     8vo. 

JoH.  Sal.  Semler's  Neue  Untersuchung  iiber  Apocalypsin 
[New  Inquiry  into  the  Apocalypse,  Halle,  1776. ;  also  in  his 
other  works.] 

(Frid.  Andr.  Stroth.)  Freymiithige  Untersuchungen  die 
Offenbarung  Johannis  betreffend.  Mit  einer  vorrede  des 
Herrn  J.  S.  Semler  [Free  Inquiries  respecting  the  Apoca- 
lypse, with  a  Preface  by  Semler].     Halle,  1771,  8vo. 

Mich.  Merkel,  Historisch  critische  Aufklarung  der  Streitig- 
keiten  der  Aloger  und  andrer  alten  Lehrer  iiber  die  Apo- 
calypsis    [Historico-critical  Inquiry  into  the  controversies 
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of  the  Alogi  and  other  ancient  sects  respecting  the  Apo- 
calypse]. Frankf.  1782.  8vo.  And,  Umstandlicher  Be- 
weisz,  dasz  die  Apocalypse  ein  untergeschobenes  Buch  sey 
[An  Essay  to  prove  that  the  Apocalypse  is  a  supposititious 
book].      Frankf.  and  Leips.  1785.    8vo. 

Einleitung  in  die  geschichte  des  Canons  Sammtlicher  schriften 
des  N.  T.,  insonderheit  der  Offenb.  Joh.  Herausgegeben 
vom  Verfasser  des  Hierocles  [Introduction  to  the  History  of 
the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  especially  the 
Apocalypse.  By  the  Author  of  Hierocles.]  Halle,  1794.  8vo. 
[De  Wette,  in  his  Introduction,  has  also  strongly  controverted 
the  opinion  that  John  the  Evangelist  is  the  author.] — Tr. 

This  has  given  occasion  to  powerful  vindications, 
of  w^hich  the  following  are  the  principal : — 

Jerem.  Friedr.  Reusz,  Vertheidigung  der  Offenbarung  Jo- 
hannis  [Vindication  of  the  Apocalypse].  Frankf.  und  Leip. 
1772.     8vo. 

Franz.  Anton.  Knittel's  Beytriige  zur  Kritik  uber  Joh. 
Offenb.     Braunschw.  und  Hildesh.    1773.     4to. 

Frank.  Balth.  Luderwald,  Bemiihungen  zur  griindlichen 
Beurtheilung  und  Erkenntnis  der  Offenb.  Joh.  In  zween 
Theilen.     Helmst.  1777.     8vo. 

(J.  G.  Hartwig),  Apologie  der  Apocalypse  wider  falschen 
Tadel  und  falchens  Lob.  4  Th.  [Apology  for  the  Apoca- 
lypse against  false  censure  and  false  praise.]  Chemnitz, 
1780  —  1783.     Svo. 

GoTTL.  Christ.  Storr,  Neue  Apologie  der  Offenb.  Joh.  Tu- 
bing, 1783.  Svo.  [Also  in  his  work  (see  §  309),  Ueber 
den  Zweck  der  Evang.  Gesch.  u.  der  Briefe.  Joh.  [On  the 
Design  of  the  Evangelic  History,  and  of  John's  Epistles.] 

Joh.  Gottf.  Eichhorn,  iiber  die  innern  Griinde  gegen  die 
Aechtheit  und  Kanonicitat  der  Apokalypse  [On  the  internal 
Evidence  of  the  genuineness  and  canonicity  of  the  Apo- 
calypse.]    In  the  general  Library,  B.  IIL,  1791. 

JoH.  Fried.  Kleuker,  Ucber  den  Ursprung  und  Zweck  der 
Offenb.   Job.,  ncbst   ciner  vollstandigen   Beurtheilung  alles 
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dessen,  wodurcli  sich  die  Geschichte  der  Erklarungsart 
dieses  prophetischen  Buchs,  von  den  ersten  Zeiten  an  bis 
jetzt  merkwiirdig  gemacht  hat  [On  the  Origin  and  Design 
of  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  with  a  full  examination  of  every 
remarkable  circumstance  attending  the  history  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  prophetical  book,  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present.]  Hamb.  1800.  Svo.  In  the  larger  work  : — 
Ausfuhrliche  untersuchung  der  Griinde  fur  die  Aechtheit  und 
Glaubwiirdigkeit  der  schrifltichen  urkunden  des  Christen- 
thums.  11  Abth.  2  Abschn.  IV.  Band.  [Full  Inquiry 
into  the  evidence  for  the  genuineness  and  credibility  of  the 
written  documents  of  Christianity.]     Hamb.  1799. 

Henr.  Herm.  Donker  Chrtius,  Specimen  Hermeneutico- 
theologicum,  de  Apocalypsi,  ab  indole,  doctrina  et  scribendi 
genere  Johannis  Apostoli  non  abliorrente.  Trai.  Bat. 
1799.     Svo. 

The  same  has  given  occasion  to  new  inquiries 
respecting  the  sense  of  the  book ;  in  which  some 
have  pursued  a  new  path,  as — ] — H. 

(J.  G.  Herder),  Mupay  Ada.  Das  Buch  von  der  Zukunft 
des  Herm,  des  Neuen  Testaments  Siege!  [The  Book  of 
the  coming  of  the  Lord,  the  Seal  of  the  New  Testament.] 
Riga,  1779.     Svo. 

[Nic.  JoHANNSEN,  die  Oftenb.  Job.,  oder  der  Sieg  des  Chris- 
tenhmus  iiber  das  Juden — und  Heidenthum  [The  Revela- 
tion of  John,  or  the  Triumph  of  Christianity  over  Judaism 
and  Paganism].     Flensb.  u.  Leipz.  17S8.    Svo. 

JoH.  Dav.  Michae;lis,  Anmerkungen  zur  OfFenbarung  Jo- 
hannis des  Theologen  [Observations  on  the  Apocalypse  of 
John  the  Divine].  Goett.  1791.  4to.  Also  in  his  Notes 
on  the  New  Testament.     See  Appendix.] — H. 

Jo.  GoDOFR.  EicHHORN,  Commcutarius  in  Apoc.  Joannis.  2 
vols.     Goett.  1791.     Svo.     [See  pp.  563,  570,  574.]— Tr. 

Sam.  Gottl.  Lange,  die  Schriften  Johannis,  des  vertrautesten 
schiilers   Jesu,   iibersetzt  und   erklart.    1   Th.     [The   writ- 
O  O 
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ings  of  John,  the  confidential  disciple  of  Jesus,  translated 
and  explained.]     Neustrelitz,  1795.   8vo. 

GoTTL.  Christ.  Storr,  Diss,  exeget.  in  Apocalypseos  quoedam 
loca,  2d  Part.  Tubing.  1795,  1796.  Repet.  in  Com- 
mentat.  Theol.  ed.  a  Velthusen,  Kuinoel  et  Ruperti.  Vol. 
IV.  et  V. 

Fridr.  Wilh.  Hagen,  Sieg  des  Christenthums  iiber  Juden- 
und  Heidenthum,  oder  die  OfFenbarung  Johannis.  Neu 
iibersetzt  und  in  Anmerkungen  und  Excurse  erlautert 
[The  Triumph  of  Christianity  over  Judaism  and  Paganism, 
or  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  newly  translated,  with  Notes 
and  Excursus].     Erlang.  1796. 

Others  have,  on  the  contrary,  chosen  to  walk  in 
the  old  way,  as  the  author  of  the  work. 

Die  OfFenbarung  des  H.  Johannis  erlautert.  2  Abschn.  [The 
Apocalypse  illustrated.]     Halle,  1769,  1772.     4to. 

Mich.  Frid.  Semler,  Apocal.  Jesu  Christi  auctoris  et  Joann. 
Scriptoris  aliquot  in  locis  castigata,  etc.  Neust.  ad  Oril. 
1785.  Svo. 


— Des   ap.  Joh.   OfFenb.  Jesu  Christi,    als 

das allgemeine  Hauptlehrbuch  der  Religion  N.  T.  neu 

ubersetzt  und  erklart.  Ein  Lesebuch  fiir  Jedermann. 
[John  the  Apostle's  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the — 
general  and  chief  book  of  instruction  in  the  religion  of  the 
New  Testament,  newly  translated  and  explained.  A  universal 
reading  book.]  Neust  an  der  Orla.  1794.  4to.  Beleuch- 
tung  der  sich  von  einander  vornehmlich  unterscheidenden 
neuern  Auslegungen  der  Johanneischen  OfFenb.  J.  C. 
[On  the  recent  interpretations  of  the  Apocalypse  which  prin- 
cipally differ  from  each  other.]    1796.  Svo. 

Christ.  Gottl.  Thube,  Anleitung  zum  richtigen  Verstande 
der  OfFenbarung  Johannis.  Zwotc,  gazn  umgearbeitete 
auflage  des  Buchleins  :  Was  in  einer  Schnelle  geschehen 
musz  [Introduction  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, &c.].     Schwerin  u.  Wism.    1799.     Svo. 
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J.  Jung,  de  Geschiedenis  der  overwinning  van  den  Christ- 
elijken  Godsdienst,  in  eene  algemeen  nuttige  verklaring  der 
Openbaring  van  Johannes,  uit  hat  Hoogduitsch  (1799). 
[History  of  the  Triumph  of  the  Cliristian  Religion,  in  a 
Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  adapted  to  general  use. 
From  the  German  (1799).    2  vols.    Amsterdam,  1801. 


There  has  been  a  judicious  use  made  of  the 
ancient  and  modern  interpreters  by — 

J,  VAN  "NuYs  Klinkenberg,  Proeve  eener  Verklaring  van 
Joannis  Openbaring.  [Attempt  at  an  Exposition  of  the 
Apocalypse.]  2  vols.  Amst.  1794,  1795.  8vo.  Or  the 
XXVIth  and  XXVIIth  Vols,  of  his  '  Bijbelverklaring.' 

The  following  work  was  published  with  the  spe- 
cial design  of  opposing  the  views  of  the  neologists, 
and  of  communicating  to  the  unlearned  both  edifi- 
cation and  instruction  : — 

G.  DE  Haas,  over  de  Openbaring  van  Johannes,  als  een  boek 
voor  het  verstand  en  hart  [On  the  Revelation  of  John,  as  a 
book  for  the  understanding  and  the  heart.]  In  3  vols.  Vol.  I. 
Haarl.  1804.  8vo.  This  work  was  preceded  by  his  ingenious 
Dissertation  On  the  Future  WorldJ] — H. 

[Joannes  Henricus  Heinrichs,  Novum  Testamentum,  Grsece, 
Perpetua  annotatione  illustratum.  Ed.  Kopp.  Vol.  X.  com- 
plectens  Apocalypsin.  2  vols.  8vo.  Gottingae,  1818 — 
1821. 

This  work  forms,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  the  10th  volume  of 
Koppe's  edition.  It  is  generally  founded  on  Eichhorn's  sys- 
tem, viz.,  that  the  grand  Prophecy  of  the  Apocalypse  is  the 
triumph  of  Jesus  over  Judaism  and  Paganism,  and  the  spread 
of  his  everlasting  kingdom  ; — Judaism,  Paganism,  and  Chris- 
tianity, or  the  Matron,  the  Harlot,  and  the  Bride,  being  poeti- 

o  o2 
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cally  represented  under  the  images  of  the  cities  of  Jerusalem, 
Rome,  and  the  Second  or  New  Jerusalem.*] — Translator. 


*  The  late  lamented  Mr.  Coleridge,  the  eminent  poet  and 
philosopher,  having  borrowed  from  me,  not  long  before  his  death, 
a  volume  of  Heinrichs'  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  returned 
it  with  several  curious  notes,  scarcely  legible,  some  written  with 
a  pen  and  others  with  a  pencil,  on  the  margin  and  blank  leaves, 
from  which  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  selecting  the 
following  effusion,  dated  November  1833  : — 

"  O  the  sad  historic  prosaisms  of  the  Proconsul  of  Ephesus, 
and  Johannes  Levi  of  Gischala  !* 

"  I  have  too  clearly  before  me  the  idea  of  the  poet's  genius  to 
deem  myself  other  than  a  very  humble  poet ;  but  in  the  very 
possession  of  the  idea,  I  know  myself  so  far  a  poet  as  to  feel 
assured  that  I  can  understand  and  interpret  a  poem  in  the  spirit 
of  poetry,  and  with  the  poet's  spirit.  Like  the  ostrich,  I  cannot 
fly,  yet  I  have  wings  that  give  me  the  feeling  of  flight ;  and  as 
I  sweep  along  the  plain,  can  look  up  toward  the  bird  of  Jove, 
and  can  follow  him,  and  say — 

"  Sovereign  of  the  air,  who  descendest  on  thy  nest  in  the 
cleft  of  the  inaccessible  rock,  who  makest  the  mountain  pinnacle 
thy  perch  and  halting- place,  and  scanning  with  steady  eye  the  orb 
of  glory  right  above  thee,  imprintest  thy  lordly  talons  in  the  impas- 
sive snows  that  shoot  back  and  scatter  round  his  glittering  shafts, — 
I  pay  thee  homage.  Thou  art  my  king.  I  give  honour  due  to 
the  vulture,  the  falcon,  and  all  thy  noble  baronage  ;  and  no  less 
to  the  lowly  bird,  the  sky-lark,  whom  thou  permittest  to  visit 
thy  court,  and  chaunt  her  matin  song  within  its  cloudy  curtains  ; 
yea,  the  linnet,  the  thrush,  the  swallow  are  my  brethren  : — but 
still  I  am  a  bird,  though  but  a  bird  of  the  earth. 

"  Monarch  of  our  kind,  I  am  a  bird,  even  as  thou,  and  I  have 
shed  plumes,  which  have  added  beauty  to  the  Beautiful, —  .  .  . 
grace  to  Terror,  waving  on  the  helmed  head  of  the  war-chief;  — 
and  majesty  to  Grief,  drooping  o'er  the  car  of  Death  !" — Tr. 


"    Alluding  to   Heinrichs'   Commentary  on    chap.  xiii.    (See 
Part  n.  pp.  23— 29.)— Tr. 
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[T  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  acceptable  to  the  English 
reader  to  add  the  following  analysis  of,  and  observations  on,  the 
Apocalypse,  by  the  learned  Professor  Hug.  His  scheme  is  formed 
on  the  system  approved  by  Grotius,  Eichhorn,  Heinrichs,  Herder, 
Seller,  Heringa,  and  the  most  eminent  modern  interpreters  : — 

"  The  Apocalypse  frequently  enters  into  very  great  circumstan- 
tiality in  the  treatment  of  its  subjects,  and  portrays  them  with 
many  embellishments  ;  but  there  is  much  in  the  detail  which 
seems  not  to  be  essential,  and,  nevertheless,  communicates  to  the 
subject  its  perfect  scope.  The  minor  incidents  become  thereby 
often  significant ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
whole,  because  in  such  an  outline  the  incidents  must  necessarily 
be  neglected.  Yet  will  we  endeavour  to  bring  the  whole  into  one 
survey. 

"  John  beheld  at  Patmos,  in  a  trance,  a  form  like  that  of  a 
man,  between  seven  lamps  ;  in  which,  however,  all  was  super- 
human, uncommonly  glorious,  and  divine.  This  form  com- 
manded him  to  write  seven  Epistles  to  seven  communities  of 
Asia,  the  symbols  of  which  are  the  seven  surrounding  lamps, 
which  are  tended  by  seven  spirits.  These  Epistles  commend  the 
virtues,  and  censure  the  faults,  of  the  seven  churches;  admonish 
some  to  amend,  and  others  to  be  constant. 

"  This  took  place  on  the  earth  ;  but  now  the  gate  of  heaven 
is  opened,  and  an  herald  commanded  John  to  enter.  Here 
he  saw  God  on  a  throne,  encircled  with  glory,  and  round  him 
four  and  twenty  of  his  elect,  on  four  and  twenty  seats.  He  had 
in  his  hand  a  book  with  seven  seals,  and  no  one  in  the  whole 
creation  was  able  to  loosen  them.  But  a  Lamb  which  stood  on 
the  middle  of  the  throne  opened  these  seven  seals  amidst  the 
hymns  and  praises  of  the  spiritual  world. — vi. 

•'  At  the  opening  of  the  first  seal,  he  perceives  a  hero  with  the 
insignia  of  victory.  At  that  of  the  second,  peace  vanishes 
from  the  earth  ;  at  that  of  the  third,  famine  approaches  ;  at 
that  of  the  fourth,  death  and  its  train  ;  at  the  opening  of 
the  fifth,  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  cries  for  vengeance.  The 
sixth  is  opened,  the  sun  and  moon  are  darkened,  the  stars 
fall  from  heaven ;  terror  and  anguish  are  universal.  Four 
angels  restrain  the  tempests,  until  an  angel,  who  arrives  from 
the   east,  has  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  living  God,  twelve 
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thousand  of  those  who  should  be  saved  from  each  tribe  of 
Israel.  Around  the  throne  of  God  stands  a  great  multitude  out 
of  all  nations,  in  white  robes,  with  palms  in  their  hands,  who 
have  arrived  from  the  abodes  of  affliction,  and  are  now  comforted 
and  sing  praises  to  God. — viii.  The  seventh  seal  is  opened ;  all 
heaven  is  silent ;  and  now  seven  angels  appear  with  seven 
trumpets.     The  prayers  of  the   saints  lie  upon  an  altar  before 

God,  and  the  fragrance  of  them  ascends  to  Him. — viii.  7. 

********* 

"  The  first  of  the  seven  angels  begins  the  blast  of  war;  fire, 
hail,  and  blood,  fall  upon  the  earth.  At  the  sound  of  the  second 
trumpet,  a  fiery  mountain  is  precipitated  into  the  sea,  and  the 
third  part  of  the  water  becomes  blood.  The  third  trumpet  is 
sounded,  and  a  brightly  shining  star  falls  upon  the  third  part  of 
the  rivers  and  fountains,  which  are  embittered  by  it.  The  fourth 
sounds ;  then  the  third  part  of  the  sun,  of  the  moon,  and  of  the 
stars,  becomes  darkened.  An  eagle  flies  through  the  midst  of 
heaven,  and  cries,  Woe  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  !  The  fifth 
sounds,  and  a  star  falls  from  heaven,  having  the  keys  of  the  abyss, 
which  it  opens,  from  whence  all  sorts  of  poisonous  vermin  come 
forth.  At  the  sound  of  the  sixth  trumpet,  the  four  angels,  which 
were  bound  on  the  Euphrates,  are  loosened ;  the  third  part 
of  mankind  perishes  in  war,  —  the  survivors  nevertheless  do 
not  repent,  nor  desist  from  their  idolatry. 

"  An  angel  of  a  colossal  form  speaks  with  the  voice  of  seven 
thunders,  and  extends  a  book  to  John,  who  is  obliged  to  swallow 
it ;  he  swallows  it,  begins  to  prophesy,  and  measures  the  edifice 
of  the  temple  ;  but  the  outer  court  of  the  city  he  abandons  to  the 
enemies.  Two  martyrs,  who  are  mentioned  in  magnificent  terms 
of  eulogy,  are  also  obliged  to  prophesy  and  die  in  the  allegorical 
Sodom; — the  tenth  part  of  the  city  dies, — xi.  15.  The  seventh 
angel  sounds  his  trumpet.  The  four-and-twenty  elders  fall 
down    before    God's    throne,    and    sing    unto   him    a   triumphal 

song. — xii. 

m  *  *  *  *-  *  *  *  * 

"  A  woman  appears  in  heaven  ;  she  is  clothed  with  the  sun ; 
under  her  feet  is  the  moon ;  on  her  head  is  a  crown  of  stars.  Her 
hour  of  delivery  approaches,  and  a  dragon  is  lying  in  wait  for 
the  child,  who  is  destined  to  rule  the  nations  with  his  sceptre. 
But  Michael  hurls  the  dragon  down  to  the  earth,  which  occasions 
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a  general  jubilee  of  the  heavenly  host.  But  even  from  thence 
he  pursues  the  woman  in  labour,  who  avoids  him  by  a  flight 
into  desolate  regions,  where  she  brings  forth,  and  nurses  her  child. 
Therefore  the  dragon  wages  war  with  the  remaining  adherents  of 
the  woman. — xiii. 

"  In  the  mean  time  there  arises  from  the  sea  a  marine 
Monster,  with  seven  heads,  ten  horns,  and  ten  diadem^s.  It 
wages  war  upon  the  saints ;  all  nations  worship  it.  Another 
arises  from  the  earth,  with  two  horns,  and  speaks  like  a  Dragon  ; 
it  subjects  mankind  to  the  power  of  the  marine  Beast,  makes  an 
image  of  him,  and  commands  the  world  to  worship  him  ;  then  it 
marks  the  worshippers  with  a  peculiar  character.  The  Beast 
himself  bears  the  number  666.  But  the  Lamb  stands  upon 
Mount  Sion,  and  marks  his  faithful  followers,  and  new  songs  of 
praise  resound  to  his   honour. — xiv. 

"  Three  angels  appear  in  heaven.     The    one  bears   on  high 

the  everlasting  gospel :  the  other  exclaims,   Babylon  is  fallen  : 

the  third  proclaims  punishments  to  the  worshippers  of  the  Beast. 

A  human  form   appears  above   a  cloud,   with    a  sickle   in    his 

hand ;  an  angel  also  appears  with  a  sickle :  the  one  performs  the 

harvest,  the  other  the  vintage. — xv. 

********* 

"  Seven  angels,  with  seven  vials  of  wrath,  come  forth  from  the 
tabernacle  of  God,  surrounded  with  smoke.  The  first  poured 
out  his  vial,  thence  flowed  imposthumes  and  ulcers  upon  the 
earth.  The  second  poured  it  over  the  sea,  which  bubbled  up 
like  coagulated  blood.  The  third  poured  it  over  the  rivers  and 
fountains,  which  immediately  streamed  with  blood.  The  fourth 
poured  it  over  the  sun,  and  men  were  scorched.  The  fifth  over 
the  throne  of  the  beast,  and  he  was  enveloped  with  darkness. 
The  sixth  poured  his  vial  over  the  Euphrates,  and  its  springs 
were  dried  up.  Finally,  the  seventh  poured  out  his  vial  in  the 
air,  and  a  voice  resounded  out  of  God's  sanctuary  from  heaven — 
It  is  finished !  Nature  seemed  to  be  reversed ;  every  terrible 
phenomenon  burst  forth  in  it,  to  complete  the  destruction. — xvii. 

"  Now  one  of  the  seven  angels  approaches,  leads  John  into 
the  desert,  shows  to  him  another  woman,  sitting  upon  a  scarlet 
beast  with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns.  She  bears  the  name  of 
Babylon  on  her  forehead,  is  intoxicated  with  the  blood  of  the 
saints,  and  allures  nations  to  whoredom.     The  heads  are  seven 
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hills,  the  horns  are   ten  kings.     The  beast  is  on  the   verge  of 
destruction. — xviii. 

"  Another  angel  descends  from  heaven,  proclaims  the  destruc- 
tion of  Babylon,  and  calls  upon  the  nations  to  take  vengeance 
of  her.  An  elegy  arises  from  the  earth  on  account  of  Babylon. 
In  heaven  a  hallelujah  is  sung ;  for  the  nuptial  day  of  the  Lamb 
is  approaching. — xix.  11. 

"  Now  the  Conqueror  on  the  white  horse  is  seen  again.  His 
name  is  written  on  his  thigh,  and  he  is  called  King  of  kings  ; 
he  is  also  the  AOFOS  GEOY,  [Word  of  God].  An  angel,  who 
stands  in  the  sun,  beckons  the  birds  of  the  air  to  the  field  of 
battle,  where  bodies  of  princes  and  mighty  men  in  great  num- 
bers await  them ;  for  their  last  attempts  at  resistance  were  un- 
availing.  XX. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  an  angel  descends  from  heaven,  who  has 
the  keys  of  the  abyss ;  there  he  chains  the  sea-monster,  and 
locks  his  prison  for  a  thousand  years,  during  which  time  the  dead 
reign  with  Jesus.  But  after  this  period,  he  will  again  arise  to 
battle,  and  call  distant  nations  to  his  assistance,  although  in  vain  : 
he  will  be  eternally  consigned  to  the  torments  of  fire. — xx.  11. 

"  The  Judge  is  already  seated  upon  the  throne  ;  the  fabric  of 
the  world  trembles  in  disordered  commotion  ;  the  book  of  life  is 
unrolled  ;  the  graves  give  up  their  dead  ;  the  sentence  is  passed. — 
xxi. 

"  A  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  are  formed.  A  new  Jeru- 
salem, adorned  like  a  Bride,  descends  upon  earth  ;  its  towers,  its 
walls,  its  palaces,  are  embellished  with  characters  of  Christianity : 
consolation,  tranquillity,  peace,  eternal  light,  and  the  kingdom  of 
God,  are  there. — xxii.  6. 

"  Now  follosv  a  concluding  discourse  to  John,  and  a  con- 
cluding discourse  from  John  to  his  readers." 


"  In  no  book  were  the  interpreters  so  unfortunate  as  in  this  : 
a  proof,  that  soon  after  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  state,  the  acquaint- 
ance with  the  opinions  and  the  peculiar  views  of  this  nation  were 
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likewise  effaced,  and  that  the  comprehension  of  Jewish  expres- 
sions and  Palestinian  imagery  was  lost  even  among  the  Asiatics. 
We  may  no  longer  include  what  has  occurred  in  this  respect  in 
much  later  times.  At  one  time  Antichrist  and  the  end  of  the 
world,  at  another  the  history  of  the  church,  were  seen  repre- 
sented therein  in  visions  ;  then  the  history  of  the  world,  the 
Saracens,  the  Huns,  the  Turks,  &c.  were  added  to  it.  At  length 
the  turn  came  to  the  Pope,  the  corruption  of  the  clergy,  the 
Roman  church,  and  the  Reformation,  and  many  other  things  of 
this  sort,  which  were  not  a  whit  more  rational. 

"  Among  the  moderns,  Bossuet  trod  a  more  judicious  path. 
The  Apocalypse  appeared  to  him  to  treat  of  the  conquest  of 
Rome  and  of  the  dismemberment  of  its  empire,  which  events 
actually  took  place  under  the  command  of  Alaric,  the  king  of  the 
Goths.  Unto  this  period  the  book  extends,  and  shows  the 
divine  judgments  upon  the  idolatrous  state  which  had  so  often 
oppressed  Christianity,  which  now  is  at  last  revenged,  and 
triumphs  over  every  violence.  The  intermediate  events,  which 
are  here  still  further  discussed,  are  the  fate  of  the  Christian  school 
under  the  Caesars,  its  persecutions,  principally  that  of  Dioclesian  ; 
its  momentary  tranquillity  under  Constantine  ;  then  the  oppres- 
sions of  Julian,  which  hastened  the  punishment, 

"  These,  Bossuet,  whom  Calmet  afterwards  followed,  consi- 
dered to  be  the  contents  of  the  Revelations.  Wetstein,  on  his 
part,  conceived  the  transactions  differently,  and  principally  de- 
scried in  them  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  fate  of  the 
Jewish  religion  connected  with  it,  and  the  dominion  of  Chris- 
tianity :  to  him  succeeded  Herder,  who,  in  the  detail,  has  been 
very  happy  in  some  of  his  observations. 

"  But  Hugo  Grotius,  an  excellent  and  acutely  discriminating 
genius,  had  long  before  seen  farther  than  they.  He  says,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  explanation  of  this  book  : 
*  Pertinent  autem  hsec  visa  ad  res  Judaeorum  usque  ad  finem 
capitis  undecimi :  inde  ad  res  Romanorum  usque  ad  finem  capitis 
vicesimi;  deinde  ad  statum  florentissimum  Ecclesise  Christianse 
ad  finem  usque.'* 


*  "  These  visions  appertain  to  the  affairs  of  the  Jews  to  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  chapter ;  from  that  to  the  end  of  the  twentieth 
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"  Joli.  Simon  Herrensclmeider,  professor  at  Strasbourg,  the 
author  of  a  small  but  very  comprehensive  treatise,  has  penetrated 
still  more  profoundly  into  the  mysteries  of  the  whole.  He  has 
shown  that  the  tvi'o  cities,  Rome  and  Jerusalem,  whose  fate  con- 
stitutes the  most  considerable  part  of  the  Apocalypse,  are  only 
symbols  of  two  religions,  whose  fall  is  foretold  ;  but  that  the 
third,  which  appears  at  the  end,  viz.  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  sig- 
nifies the  kingdom  of  the  blessed.  From  these  points  of  view  a 
celebrated  scholar  has  circumstantially  discussed  the  Apocalypse, 
whose  work  is  at  present  the  principal  book  upon  the  subject.* 

"  There  are  three  cities,  in  this  book,  on  account  of  which  all 
these  terrible  preparations  above,  and  here  below,  and  all  the 
commotions  of  the  earthly  and  heavenly  powers,  take  place.  One 
of  them  is  Sodom, — it  is  also  called  Egypt ;  the  other  is  Babylon  ; 
and  the  third  is  a  new  Jerusalem  descending  from  heaven. 

*'  The  whole  affair  of  the  seven  angels  with  the  seven  trumpets, 
viii. — xii.  refers  to  Sodom.  But  we  soon  see  that  this  city,  long 
since  destroyed,  only  lends  its  name  to  denote  another.  For  in 
this  Sodom  our  Lord  was  crucified,  xi.  8.  In  this  Sodom  is  the 
Temple,  the  outer  court  of  which  is  said  to  be  abandoned  to  the 
Gentiles  ;  thus  it  is  the  Holy  City  itself  of  which  foreign 
nations  will  take  possession,  xi.  1.  As  true  martyrs  have  perished 
in  it,  its  destruction  is  decided,  xii.  1.  Josephus  the  Jew  like- 
wise compared  Jerusalem  to  Sodom  at  the  same  epoch. — Bel. 
Jud.  v.  10. 

"  After  a  long  episode,  in  which  a  matron  appears  in  the  pains 
of  childbirth,  and  is  persecuted  [pursued]  by  a  monster,  and  after 
the  description  of  two  more  monsters,  which  torment  the  adhe- 
rents of  this  distinguished  woman,  xii.  xiii.  xiv.  the  destruction 
of  Babylon  also  is  decided  in  heaven,  xiv.  8. 

"  But  the  seven  angels  with  the  seven  vials  of  wrath  are 
appointed  to  execute  the  decision,  xvi.  17 — 19,  although  Babylon 
stood  there  for  centuries  before,  deserted,  and  amidst  but  half- 
distinguishable  remains  of  its  magnificence.     But  this  Babylon  is 


to  the  affairs  of  the  Romans  ;  from  thence  to  the   end,  to  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  Christian  cliurch."^ — ^Tr. 
*  Eichhorn.     See  pp.  .561,  503,  504.— Tr. 
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built  upon  seven  hills,  xvii.  9 — 18.  It  is  an  urhs  septicoUis  ;  a 
mark  of  distinction  renowned  throughout  the  world,  which  renders 
it  easy  for  us  to  guess  the  city  which  is  peculiarly  intended. 
But  the  other  criterion,  that  it  possesses  the  empire  of  the  world, 
BaciXfia  £7ri  BaciXeiujy  ti]q  yrjQ,  perfectly  assures  us,  xvii.  18, 
that  this  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates  is  Rome  on  the  Tiber. 

"  Consequently,  Jerusalem  and  Rome  are  the  two  cities  whose 
destruction  is  here  seen  in  the  spirit.  These  cities,  however,  do 
not  exist  in  reality,  as  cities,  in  the  poetical  composition,  but  they 
are  images  of  other  ideas.  Rome,  or  Babylon,  in  particular,  is 
by  the  author  conceived  to  be  opposed  to  the  everlasting  gospel, 
xiv.  6,  7,  8.  In  this  opposition  to  Christianity  it  could  hardly 
signify  any  thing  but  Paganism,  to  represent  which  the  capital  of 
the  heathen  world  is  most  eminently  and  peculiarly  qualified. 
Hence  John  farther  also  describes  it,  with  such  phrases  as  are  used 
by  the  Prophets,  to  denote  false  gods  and  their  worship.  It  is 
the  habitation  of  demons,  the  seducer  to  infidelity  to  the  true  God, 
to  TTopvEia,  from  the  cup  of  whose  fornications  all  nations  and 
kings  of  the  earth  drink  ;  xviii.  2,  3  ;  xvii.  1,  2,  5. 

"  If  the  capital  of  the  heathen  world  symbolizes  the  religion  of 
the  heathens,  we  shall  easily  ascertain  what  the  capital  of  the 
Jews  represented.  What  else  but  the  Jewish  religion  ?  There- 
fore, heathenism  and  Judaism,  the  two  prevailing  religions  of  the 
ancient  world,  were  destined  to  perish. 

"  And  what  should  now  succeed  to  them  ?  A  New  Jeru- 
salem,— the  kingdom  of  the  blessed  after  this  life  ?  xxi. — xxii.  6. 
This  New  Jerusalem  is  certainly  so  described,  and  such  is  usually 
considered  to  be  its  meaning.  But  if  these  cities  be  religions,  they 
can  be  no  other  than  these.  If  Rome  and  Jerusalem  represent 
heathenism  and  Judaism,  the  New  Sion  can  only  be  Christianity, 
which  has  an  endless  dominion,  and  blesses  mankind.  This  the 
unity  of  the  whole  demands  ;  nor  would  it  be  consistent  if  the 
idea  of  it  was  compounded  of  such  an  unequal  representation  of 
its  parts,  as  heathenism,  Judaism,  and  eternal  blessedness. 

*'  For  what  purpose  should  this  kingdom  of  the  blessed  after- 
wards forsake  that  long-beloved  abode  in  the  higher  spheres  and 
in  heaven,  and  descend  among  men,  unless  it  were  an  earthly 
institution  ?  xxi.  23.  It  could  only  descend  upon  earth  as  a 
religion,  for  the  sake  of  supplying  the  place  of  the  two  former 
religions. 
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"  The  previous  openings  of  the  graves,  and  the  return  of  the 
dead  to  life,  can  be  no  impediment  to  this  circumstance.  A 
resurrection  of  the  dead  is  here  only  one  of  those  awfully  terrible 
images  which  the  prophets  sometimes  used  to  represent  a  total 
change  of  things,  the  revival  of  the  national  state,  and  of  the 
religious  constitution  of  the  Jews  ;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  ;  Isaiah 
xxvi.   19. 

"  And  if  a  last  judgment  be  also  connected  with  it,  we  well 
know  that  such  also  is  figuratively  convoked  by  the  prophets,  for 
the  purpose  also  of  executing  the  punishment  of  those  who  have 
oppressed  and  ill-treated  the  people  of  God,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  Jehovah's  designs  of  introducing  a  new  epoch  of 
glory  for  his  religion  and  his  people,  Joel  iii.  2  ;  Zephaniah 
iii.  8.  This  being  admitted,  the  whole  passage  of  the  Seven 
Seals  is  only  an  introduction  to  the  three  principal  descriptions — 
to  the  dissolution  of  Judaism,  to  the  abolition  of  heathenism,  and 
the  occupation  of  the  dominion  of  the  world  by  the  doctrines  of 
Jesus,  V. — vii.  2.  For,  a  prophecy,  according  to  the  antient  pro- 
phetical language,  is  a  sealed  book,  Isaiah  xxix.  11 ;  of  which 
the  mysteries  can  only  be  developed  by  the  Lamb,  who  is  on  the 
throne  of  God,  the  Co-Regent  with  Jehovah,  in  whose  hands  are 
the  events.  Terrible  plagues,  famine,  pestilence,  war,  and  an 
entire  revolution  of  states,  are  impending,  from  which  those  how- 
ever are  exempted  who  belong  to  the  chosen  of  the  Lamb. 

"  But  the  Epistles,  which  are  preludes  to  the  whole  as  far  as 
chap,  iv.,  are  dedications,  or  addresses  to  those  communities 
which  were  particularly  connected  with  the  author  in  the  district 
of  his  ministry. 

"  Then  the  episode,  xii.  xiii.,  which  follows  the  judicial 
punishment  of  Jerusalem  ;  the  episode  relating  to  that  noble 
woman  who  struggles  in  the  agonies  of  labour,  and  who  is  pur- 
sued by  the  dragon  (Daniel's  ancient  metaphor  of  idolatry), 
exhibits  to  us  Judaism,  which  is  still  in  the  act  of  bringing  forth 
Christianity,  as  all  the  circumstances  and  the  individual  traits  in 
the  description  prove.  But  the  other  monsters,  which  ascend 
from  land  and  sea,  and  which  are  in  the  service  of  the  dragon, 
signify,  according  to  very  recognizable  criteria,  the  Roman  land 
and  sea  forces,  which  protect  the  dominion  of  Paganism.,  xiii.  1 
— xiv.  6. 

"  Opposed  to  this,  after  the  punishment  is  executed  on  Rome, 
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xvii.  1 — xviii.,  another  woman  appears  on  a  scarlet  beast.  The 
former  woman,  after  her  new-born  child  had  been  taken  up  to 
the  throne  of  God,  henceforth  repaired  to  the  deserts  and  pathless 
regions,  which  is  an  excellent  metaphor  of  wandering  Judaism  ; 
— but  the  fate  of  the  latter  woman  is  not  so  mild.  The  destruc- 
tion is  soon  after  celebrated  in  jubilees  and  triumphal  songs. 
That  this  [woman]  typifies  idolatry,  as  the  former  did  the  Jewish 
religion,  is  evident  from  the  representation. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  observe,  that  very  many  individual 
delineations  and  images  in  this  great  work,  are  by  no  means 
significant.  Many  are  merely  applied  to  animate  the  whole,  or 
are  collected,  for  the  sake  of  adornment,  from  the  prophets  and 
sacred  books  ;  for  no  one  of  any  judgment  in  these  things  will 
deny  the  execution  to  be  uncommonly  rich,  and  very  splendid 
for  an  Occidental.  The  description  of  the  punishment  by  hail, 
pestilence,  rivers  which  are  turned  into  blood,  by  insects  and 
vermin,  is  an  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  plagues,  without  requiring 
or  allowing  here  a  minute  or  historical  explanation.  The  darken- 
ing of  the  sun,  of  the  moon,  the  falling  stars,  are  common  poetical 
images  of  the  prophets,  used  to  express  to  the  senses  great  mis- 
fortunes of  states,  or  the  fall  of  illustrious  personages  by  great 
and  horrible  phenomena.  The  author  lavishly  scattered  into  his 
book  the  most  sublime  and  most  eifective  images  and  passages 
of  the  Prophets,  for  the  sake  of  imparting  to  it  an  oriental  splen- 
dour, which  outstrips  all  the  Arabian  authors. 

"  The  numbers,  likewise,  are  seldom  to  be  accepted  arithmeti- 
cally, where  there  are  not  particular  grounds  for  so  accepting 
them.  Seven  seals,  seven  angels,  seven  trumpets,  and  seven 
vials  of  wrath, — seven  thunders — who  does  not  here  observe 
that  it  is  the  prophetical  and  sacred  number,  and  serves  merely 
the  purpose  of  embellishment  and  decoration  ?  So  likewise  the 
round  numbers,  and  times,  and  half  times,  neither  admit  of  a 
chronological  nor  numerical  calculation,  but  are,  for  the  most 
part,  indeterminate  periods  and  numbers, 

"  There  are  in  the  whole  but  two  historical  events  which  are 
even  thus  capable  of  an  historical  interpretation.  Exclusive  of 
the  dominion  of  Christianit)^,  with  which  he  closes  his  visions, 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  one  fact ;  therefore  it  is  to  be 
expected,  from  the  genius  of  the  poet,  that  he  would  select  for 
his  representation,  as  far  as  it  was  practicable,  circumstances 
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founded  on  fact,  instead  of  those  which  are  poetical  and  fictitious. 
In  this  respect  we  are  also  referred  to  the  historical  exposition, 
as  far  as  it  may  be  effected  without  violence,  and  as  far  as  history 
voluntarily  offers  its  assistance. 

"  Parallel  to  this  is  the  destruction  of  Rome.  It  certainly  had 
not  taken  place,  but  was  admitted  by  the  author  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  a  type  and  an  antitype.  But  notwithstanding  this,  he 
saw  the  then  Empress  of  the  nations  in  a  peculiar  condition  in 
which  she  was  at  that  time  only,  which  supplied  him  with  suffi- 
cient facts  to  describe  a  State  which  was  visibly  hastening  to- 
wards its  decline,  and  the  fall  of  its  greatness.  Here,  also,  was  he 
obliged,  in  order  to  render  his  picture  recognizable  and  true,  to 
take  pains  in  selecting  traits  from  the  actual  state  of  the  world ; 
thus  his  likeness  became  striking,  and  passed  from  the  circle  of 
ideal  imagery  over  to  that  of  natural  resemblance.  But  in  this, 
as  in  the  former  case,  all  minutia;,  all  that  was  indistinct  or 
forced,  would  necessarily  be  avoided. 

"  Very  evident  as  it  is  from  the  preceding  observations,  that 
this  writing  has  a  well-digested  plan,  and  an  artificial  arrangement 
of  its  parts  ;  yet  even  all  this  is  insufficient  to  give  us  an  idea  of 
it,  unless  we  peruse  it  part  by  part,  and  examine  the  connection 
of  each  part  with  the  whole  ;  for  then  only  shall  we  be  pleasingly 
convinced  of  the  beautiful  symmetry  of  its  design,  and  its  fine 
organization. 

"  Of  late  some  have  been  inclined,  in  consequence  of  its 
arrangement  and  structure,  to  reckon  it  among  the  dramatic 
compositions.  This  assertion  might  be  embellished  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  fragments  of  a  Jewish  tragedian,  named  Ezekiel, 
who  must  have  lived  about  this  time,  being  extant  in  Clemens 
and  Eusebius  (Ilapocrk-.  Euay.)  Or  they  might  remark,  that  John 
wrote  more  immediately  for  Ionian  and  Asiatic  cities,  in  which 
the  Drama  had  been  for  ages  past  known  and  admired.  How- 
ever, all  this  could  only  serve  to  explain  the  fact,  if  John  had 
really  chosen  a  dramatic  form  for  his  composition.  But  a 
composition  which  is  merely  narrative  can  never  belong  to  the 
dramatic  species  ;  and  if  it  were  possible  or  necessary  that  the 
poetical  productions  of  all  countries  and  nations  should  always  be 
brought  under  one  class  of  Aristotle,  or  distributed  according  to 
Greek  models,  this  composition,  which  is  only  descriptive,  should 
rather  be  included  under  the  Epos.     Yet,  though  it  be  rather 
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deficient  in  tlie  principal  qualities  of  the  drama,  it  cannot  indeed 
be  denied,  that  this  hypothesis,  according  to  which  its  proposer* 
has  analysed  the  whole,  is  uncommonly  useful  for  an  easier  sur- 
vey, and  for  assistance  to  th.  memory."] — Tr. 


§  320.  Besides  the  works  already  cited,  there 
might  be  many  other  books  named,  in  which  rare 
or  valuable  treatises  on  difficult  passages  in  the 
New  Testament  are  examined  and  explained  at 
length.  But  this  would  occasion  too  great  an 
extension  of  the  work.  I  shall  content  myself 
therefore  with  remarking,  that  future  interpreters 
may  glean  an  abundance  of  good  hermeneutical 
observations  from  the  Opuscula  of  the  justly  cele- 
brated divines  and  biblical  scholars,  Ernesti, 
Teller,  and  Morus,  and  especially  from  the  bibho- 
graphical  collections  of  Noesselt  and  Storr,  and 
may  find  in  them  the  best  models  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  New  Testament. 

*  Viz.  Eichhorn.     The  following  are  his  dramatic  divisions  of 
this  poem  : — 

1.  The  Title  (chap,  i.  1—3.) 

2.  The  Prologue  (i.  4— iii.  22.) 

3.  The  Drama  (iv.  1 — xxii.  5.) 

Act  1.  The  Capture  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  Triumph  of 
Christianity  over  Judaism  (vii.  6 — xii.  17.) 

Act  2.  The  Capture  of  Rome,  or  the  Triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity over  Paganism  (xii.  18 — xx.  10.) 

Act  3.  The  New  Jerusalem  descends  from  Heaven,  or  the 
Felicity  which  is  to  endure  for  ever  (xx.  11 — xxii.  5.) 

4.  The  Epilogue  (xxii.  6 — 21.) 
(1.)  Of  the  Angel  (xxii.  6.) 
(2.)  Of  Jesus  (xxii.  7—16.) 
(3.)  Of  John  (xxii.  16—20.) 

The  Apostolical  Benediction  (xxii.  21.) 
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In  the  Programs  also  of  such  men,  which 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time,  and  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  no  compilation,  there  often 
lies  concealed  a  rich  treasure  of  scriptural  in- 
terpretations. Of  such  collections  of  antient  and 
modern  tracts,  those  of  Ikenius,  the  Bibliotheca 
Bremensis,  and  the  Comment ationes  Theologicce  of 
Velthusen,  Kuinoel,  and  Ruperti,  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  best.  More  particular  notices  of  such 
works  will  be  found  in  Noesselt's  Anweisung  yur 
Kenntnis  der  besten  allgemeine  Biicher  in  alien 
Theilen  der  Theologie,  §  167 — 171.  [See  p.  135, 
supraJ] — Tr. 

I  shall  conclude  with  naming  some  of  the  best 
Scholia  and  short  illustrations  extending  over  the 
entire  New  Testament,  among  which  Rosenmiiller's 
are  deservedly  acknowledged  to  be,  beyond  contro- 
versy, the  most  solid,  copious,  and  useful.  [See 
Appendix.] — Tr. 

Observation. — A  good  use  may  be  often  made  of  modern 
translations  of  the  New  Testament  for  discovering  the  sense  of 
many  difficult  passages,  as,  in  the  business  of  interpretation, 
so  much  depends  on  discovering  the  true  German  phrase  which 
expresses  the  sense  and  force  of  the  original  Greek.  To  these 
especially  belong  Michaelis,  and  Bahrdt's  first  edition  of  his 
translation  of  the  New  Testament ;  Stolz's  New  Testament  : 
perhaps  also  some  advantage  may  be  derived  from  my  own 
work,  which  is  to  be  had  at  the  Biblical  Repository  in  this  place. 
[The  author  refers  to  his  Grossere  Erbauungs  Buch,  or  Greater 
Edification  Book,  17  vols.  8vo.,  which  is  afterwards  described 
by  Dr.  Heringa  as  the  best  work  upon  the  subject,  and  as 
being  sold,  through  Dr.  Seller's  generosity,  at  a  very  low  price, 
at  the  Biblical  Repository  of  Tubingen.] — Tr. 
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APPENDIX 

OF    BOOKS    AND    TREATISES    ON    THE    NEW    TESTAMENT,    OR    ON 
SELECT    DIFFICULT    PASSAGES. 

A  Supplement  by  Dr.  Heringa  to  §  320. 


Among  the  Commentators  who  have  written 
Expositions  of  the  entire  New  Testament,  at  the 
time  of,  and  since  the  Reformation,  the  following 
are  most  worthy  of  notice  :  — 

Jacobus  Faber,  Stapulensis.  A  contemporary  and  friend  of 
Erasmus,  one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  the  Reformation  in 
France.  He  published  S.  Pauli  Epist.  xiv.  ex  vulg.  edit.,  adjecta 
intelligentia  ex  Graeco,  cum  commentariis.  Paris,  1512.  fol.  Com- 
mentarii  in  4  Evangg.  Meldis,  1522.  fol.  And,  Comm.  in  Epist. 
Cathol.  Basil.  1527.    fol. 

Desiderius  Erasmus,  although  remaining  in  the  communion  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  was  of  eminent  service  to  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation,  and  to  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
both  by  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  and  his  beautiful  Latin 
paraphrase,  with  notes  upon  each.  He  adopted  the  most  approved 
literal  interpretations  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  and  enriched 
them  with  his  own  observations.  He  sometimes  expatiates  on  the 
opinions  of  the  antient  Fathers,  and  censures  the  errors  and  bad 
morals  of  his  time.  He  met  with  vehement  opponents  among  the 
members  of  his  own  church,  against  whom  he  manfully  defended 
his  work,  although  he  sometimes  yielded  too  much  to  the  pre- 
vailing prejudices.  All  this  will  be  found  collected  in  the  Vlth. 
Vllth.  and  IXth.  Volumes  of  Erasmi  Opera  in  X.  Tom.  (fol.) 
distincta.  Amst.  1703 — 1706.     His  notes  are  also  inserted  in  the 
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'  Critici  Sacri,'  together  with  Stunica's  Censures,  and  his  own 
Replies.     For  his  Paraphrase,  see  §  259. 

Philip  Melanchthon  [whose  real  name  was  Schwartzerd] 
the  Enlightener  of  Germany,  the  mild  associate  of  Luther  in  the 
reformation  of  religion,  published,  besides  his  works  on  the  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Daniel,  and  some  other  portions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
his  Breves  Commentarii  in  Matth.,  and  Enarrationes  in  Joan., 
mostly  adapted  for  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  exhortation.  Also,  Commentarii  in  Epist.  Pauli 
ad  Rom.,  1  Cor.,  2  Cor.  i — iii.,  Coloss.  i.  and  2  Tim.  ;  not  so 
copious  as  the  former,  but  having  the  same  tendency.  His  Apo- 
logia Augustanae  Confessionis  also  contains  much  hermeneutical 
instruction.  Both  will  be  found  in  his  Opera,  ed.  Viteb. 
1601.  fol.  and4to. 

HuLDRYCH  ZwiNGLi,  the  Reformer  of  Svv'itzerland,  Annota- 
tiones  in  Evangg.  Ep.  Pauli  ad  Rom.  Cor.  Philipp.  Coloss. 
Thess.  Hebr.  Epp.  Jac.  et  1  John  ;  (short  illustrations,  with 
applications,  written  or  taken  down  by  his  pupils  in  1531.) 
Operum,  edit.  Tiguri,  1581.  Vol.  IV.  fol.  He  has  also  written 
notes  on  Gen.  and  Exod.  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  Opp.  Vol.  III. 

Mart.  Buceri  Enarrationes  Perpetupe  in  4  Evangg.  secundum 
recognitae.  Bas.  1536.  fol.  Metaphrasis  et  enarratio  in  Epist. 
D.  Pauli  Ap.  ad  Rom.  ibid.  1562.  fol.  Praslectiones  in  Epist. 
ad  Ephes.  habitse,  1550,  1551.  ibid.  1562.  fol.  (Copious  ex- 
planations, containing  doctrinal  remarks,  refutations  of  errors, 
and  applications.)  We  have  also  a  translation  by  him  of  the 
Psalms,  first  published  under  the  name  of  Aretius  Felinus,  as 
well  as  expositions  of  the  books  of  Judges  and  Zephaniah. 

Conrad.  Pellicani  Commentarii  in  libros  V.  et  N.  T.  Tigur. 
1532 — 1539.  fol.  ;  (short  notes,  of  wliich  I. — IV.  are  on  the 
Old  Testament ;  V.  on  the  Apocrypha  ;  and  VI.  and  VII.  on  the 
New  Testament. 

Wolfgang:  Musculi  Commentarii  in  Evang.  Matth.  Jcann. 
Acta  Apost.  et  Pauli  Epist.  ad  Rom.  Cor.  Gal.  Eph.  Phil.  Col. 
Thess.  et  partim  1  Tim.,  as  well  as  on  the  Old  Testament,  on 
Gen.  Psalm,  et  Isaiah,  together  with  his  Loci  Communes  [com- 
mon places],  making  in  all  nine  folio  volumes.  They  contain 
verbal    and   real   commentaries,    after   the    taste   of  his   master, 
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Bucer.    They  were  published  by  him  in  1544 — 15G1,  partly  after 
his  death  in  1563,  and  frequently  reprinted  in  Basle. 

JoH.  Calvin  I  Commentarii  in  4  Evangg.  quorum  tres  priores 
in  formam  Harmonise  sunt  digesti,  quartus  vero  seorsim  expli- 
catur,  necnon  in  Acta  App.  (in  0pp.  edit.  Amst.  1667 — 1671. 
fol.  Vol.  VI.)  In  omnes  Epp.  Pauli,  atque  etiam  in  Ep.  ad 
Hebr.  necnon  in  Ep.  Canonicas,  (Vol.  VIT.)  An  accurate  inter- 
pretation of  the  literal  sense,  with  the  addition  of  real  comments 
and  practical  observations,  specially  directed  against  those  errors 
and  defects  which  he  had  zealously  opposed.  (The  first  five 
volumes  contain  explanations,  doctrinal  observations,  and  lectures, 
on  most  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Vlllth  and 
IXtli  his  remaining  works).  [A  new  and  remarkably  cheap 
edition  of  Calvin's  valuable  works  is  now  publishing  at  Halle  by 
Professor  Tholuck.] — Tr. 

Henr.  Bullinger,  Novi  Test,  historia  Evangelica  sigillatim 
per  4  Evangelistas  descripta,  una  cum  Act.  App.  omnibusque 
Apostolicis  Epistolis,  explicata  Commentariis,  quibus  non  tam 
contextum  ob  oculos  monstrare  simplicemque  sensum  reddere, 
quam  usum  etiam  omnium  ostendere,  denique  et  veterum  eccle- 
sise  interpretum  sententias  orthodoxas  inserere  studuit.  VI.  Vol. 
fol.     Tiguri,  1554 — 1558.     In  Apocal.  ib.  1559. 

Sebast.  Castellio  first  published  in  the  year  1551  his  Latin 
translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  wherein  he  laboured 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  words  in  elegant  language,  and  pure 
Latinity,  in  which  he  has  occasionally  failed  ;  but  his  diction  is  still 
more  frequently  forced  and  affected.  The  notes  to  this  translation 
are  bvit  few,  and  sometimes  designed  to  recommend  his  own  views 
on  some  disputed  doctrines,  such  as  predestination.  He  was  on 
this  account  severely  censured,  chiefly  by  Beza,  against  whom 
he  defended  himself,  and  of  whose  observations  he  made  use  in 
subsequent  editions.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Job.  Lud.  Bu- 
nemann.  Lips.  1736,  1738.  8vo.  His  notes  are  also  inserted 
in  the  Critici  Sacri.  [His  work  is  dedicated  to  our  King 
Edward  VI.]— Tr. 

Theodore  Beza  has  deservedly  acquired  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  Interpreter  of  his  time,  both  by  his  edition  of  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  by  his  Latin  translation  and 
notes.    In  addition  to  the  Fathers,  he  made  use  of  the  works  of 
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Erasmus  and  Castellio,  on  which  he  frequently  improved,  although 
he  often  censured  them  with  too  much  severity.  He  accu- 
rately consulted  the  antient  versions  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  understanding  of  the 
Hebraistic  style  of  the  latter.  Whenever  he  enlarges,  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  the  dogmas  of  the  Protestants,  espe- 
cially those  of  Calvin.  The  first  edition  is  that  of  1556.  He 
made  alterations  and  improvements  in  the  subsequent  editions  of 
1565,  1582.  1588,  (1589),  and  1598.  The  best  edition  is  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  Cambridge,  1642,  fol.  Our  Dutch  translators 
have  made  considerable  use  of  Beza's  edition,*  [as  have  also  the 
translators  of  our  English  authorized  version.] — Tr. 

VicTORiNus  Strigelius,  a  disciple  of  Melanchthon,  is  less 
known,  but  was  nevertheless  one  of  the  best  interpreters  of  his 
time.  Besides  a  Latin  translation  of  the  books  of  Samuel,  Kings, 
and  Chronicles,  with  a  Commentary,  Lips.  15G8,  fol.,  the  w'ork 
of  his  which  is  deservedly  most  highly  prized,  is  his  YwnfirrjfAa-a 
in  omnes  libros  N.  T.,  quibus  et  genus  sermonis  explicatur,  et 
series  cencionum  monstratur,  et  nativa  sententia  testimoniis  piae 
vetustatis  confirmatur.     Lips.  1565,  2  vols.  gr.  8vo. 

Bened.  Aretius,  whose  death  took  place  at  Berne,  in  1574, 
left  behind  him  copious  verbal  and  real  Commentaries  on  the 
New  Testament,  of  which  those  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were 
published  in  1579,  on  the  4  Gospels  in  1580,  and  on  the  Epistles 
and  Apocalypse  in  1583.  They  are  printed  together  under  the 
title :  In  N.  T.  Dom.  nostri  J.  C.  Commentarii.  Paris,  1607. 
Genev,  1618.     fol. 

Jon.  PiscATOR,  published  in  parts  from  the  year  1588,  to  the 
year  1597,  a  Latin  translation,  with  notes,  of  the  entire  New  Tes- 
tament, except  the  Apocalypse,  which  he  afterwards  published 
at  the  entreaty  of  his  friends  in  1713.  In  the  same  year  he 
published  an  edition  of  the  whole,  entitled,  Commentarii  in 
omnes  libros  N.  T. — Quibus  continentur :  I.  Analysis  logica 
singulorum  librorum  et  capitum.  IL  Scholia  in  singula  capita. 
in.  Observationes  locorum  doctrinae  e  singulis  capitibus.  Her- 
born.  Nassov.  1613.  fol.     Each  of  these  three  subjects  he  has 

*  I  do  not  find  that  Dr.  Scholz  ever  speaks  in  his  Prolegomena 
of  Beza's  edition  of  the  New  Testament. — Tr. 
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treated  throughout  with  much  success.  He  made  considerable 
use  of  Beza,  both  in  his  translation  and  notes,  but  often  differs 
from  him.  The  Dutch  Translators  and  Revisors  generally  fol- 
lowed Piscator,  and  even  made  use  of  his  manuscript  notes, 
procured  from  his  heirs  by  their  High  Mightinesses.  I  consider 
him,  on  the  whole,  as  the  best  of  the  old  commentators.  He 
extended  his  labours  in  a  similar  way  to  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  he  first  published  separately,  and  afterwards 
collectively,  from  1601  to  1617.  His  work  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  reprinted  after  his  death  at  Herborn,  fol.  1638.  (^Ante 
obitiim  ah  authore  recognita,  according  to  the  title).  That  on  the 
Old  Testament  in  4  vols.  fol.  aid.  1643 — 1646.  Altogether  they 
make  three  volumes. 

David  Pareus  also  commented  on  all  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  he  had  already  on  various  books  of  the  Old,  from 
the  year  1603  to  1620,  His  works  were  separately  published 
from  time  to  time  in  4to.,  and  are  distinguished  by  copious  ex- 
planations, and  chiefly  by  powerful  refutations  of  the  errors  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  Socinians,  and  other  writers.  They  have 
been  reprinted  in  one  collection  by  his  son  Jon.  Phil.  Pareus, 
in  his  Opera  Theologica  Exegetica,  4  vols.  Francof.  1647.  fol. 

HuiG  DE  Groot  (Hugo  Grotius)  begun  in  1619,  while 
a  prisoner  at  Loevestein,  his  excellent  notes  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  continued  his  labours  while  he  lived  out  of  employment 
at  Paris.  In  respect  to  the  literal  interpretation,  he  is  the  greatest 
man  whom  we  know.  His  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  antient 
Greek  and  Latin  poets,  philosophers,  orators,  and  historians, 
enabled  him  to  compare  their  choicest  expressions  with  those  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  He  was  better  acquainted  than  any  of 
his  predecessors  with  the  means  of  pointing  out  the  Hebraistic 
style  of  the  New  Testament,  by  studying  it  with  the  aid  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  Greek  translations,  and  the  apocryphal  books.  He 
surpassed  all  others  in  illustrating  the  New  Testament  by  a  mutual 
comparison  of  passages.  He  made  a  judicious  use  of  the  antient 
Fathers,  and  consulted  the  best  among  the  later  ones,  without, 
however,  expressly  naming  them.  The  expression  of  his  senti- 
ments is  characterised  by  great  moderation  and  love  of  peace.  His 
comments  seem  occasionally  to  favour  the  doctrines  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  or  of  the  Socinians ;   but  in  other  passages  his  senti- 
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ments  are  evidently  more  free  from  this  taint.  The  notes  on  the 
Gospels  and  Acts  are  accounted  superior  to  those  on  the  Epistles  : 
those  on  Matthew  are  the  best  of  all.  In  his  interpretation  of 
the  Apocalypse  he  has  very  happily  and  advantageously  departed 
from  the  general  views  of  Protestant  commentators  ;*  of  no  less 
importance  are  his  notes  on  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apo- 
cryphal books.  Altogether  they  form  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able portions  of  the  Critici  Sacri.  They  will  also  be  found  in 
Grotii  Opera  Theol.  Basil.  1732.  4  vols.  fol.  Those  on  the 
New  Testament  have  been  published  separately,  with  a  Preface 
by  Christ.  Ern.  de  Wendheim.  Erl.  1755,  1757.  2  vols.  4to. 
[And  again  at  Halle,  in  1775.  Vol  I.  with  corrections  by  Vogel, 
and  Vols.  II.  and  III.  in  1776,  by  Doederlein,  who  also  pub- 
lished an  Auctariumin4to.,  entitled,  "  Scholia  in  Libros  Poeticos 
Veteris  Testament!."  The  Scholia  on  the  New  Testament  have 
been  also  published  separately  atGroningen,  8  vols.  8vo.  1825. — 
Tr.] — The  character  and  merits  of  Grotius  have  been  fairly  esti- 
mated by  the  late  Car.  Segaar,  in  his  Oralio  de  Hugone  Grotto, 
illustr,  humanorum,  et  divinorum,  novi  foederis,  Scriptorum  inter- 
prete.  Traj.  ad  Rhenum,  1785.  4to.  ;  [also  by  the  Reverend  J.  J. 
Conybeare,  in  his  Bampton  Lectures  for  1824,  pp.  259 — 263. — 
Tr.] — It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  the  principal  censurers  of  Gro- 
tius, who,  although  his  observations  are  occasionally  applicable, 
used  him  on  the  whole  most  undeservedly  ill,  has  very  much  contri- 
buted to  make  him  known  and  respected  in  Germany ;  I  mean 
Abraham  Calovius,  who  inserted  all  this  immortal  man's  notes 
for  the  purpose  of  refuting  them  in  his  Biblia  Illustrata,  Francof. 
ad  Moen.  1672— 1G76.  4  vols.  fol. 

Erasmi  Schmidii  Opus  Sacrum  posthumum,  in  quo  continen- 
tur  versio  N.  T.  nova  ad  Grsecam  veritatem  emendata,  et  notae  ac 
animadversiones  in  idem.  Norimb.  1658.  fol.  Specially  de- 
signed for  improving  on  Beza's  translation.  He  confines  him- 
self to  the  verbal  interpretation.  His  work  first  appeared  above 
twenty  years  after  his  death. 

Franciscus  Gomarus,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  in  1641, 
gave  permission  to  three  of  his  former  pupils,  John  Vereem, 
Adolph.  Sibelius,  and  Mart.  Ubbenius,  to  publish  his  posthumous 
works.     They  are  to  be  found  in  his  Opera  Theologica  Omnia, 

*  See  pp.  557,  569,  supra. — Tr. 
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maximam  partem  posthuma,  Amst.  1644.  foJ.  Selectorum  ex 
Evangg.  Matth.  Luc.  et  Jo.  locorum  explicatio.  Analysis  et  ex- 
plicatio  Ep.  ad  Rom.  Succincta  Ep.  ad  Gal.  explicatio  ;  item 
Ep.  ad  Philipp.  Coloss.  Thess.  Philem.  Hebr.  Porro  Epp.  Jac. 
Petri,  1  et  2  Joh.  et  Jud.  Denique  Apoc.  i. — v.  Some  parts 
are  well  done  :  with  respect  to  others,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
they  are  among  his  early  performances.  The  prevailing  contro- 
versies, in  which  he  had  such  an  eminent  share,  had  considerable 
influence  on  his  writings,  and  gave  occasion  to  some  copious 
digressions  on  some  doctrinal  subjects. 

MoYSE  Amyraut  (Moses  Amyraldus)  published,  anony- 
mously, at  Seaumur,  from  the  year  1644  to  1653,  his  Paraphrases 
in  the  French  language,  on  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  Acts,  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephe- 
sians,  and  Philemon,  and  the  Catholic  Epistles,  which  are  de- 
servedly reckoned  among  the  best  works  of  their  kind. 

Johannes  Cocceius  published  various  Commentaries  on  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the  year  1654  to  1669,  viz. 
On  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  specially  on  John  i.  1 — 18  ;  also 
on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  Galatians,  Ephesians, 
Philippians,  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Hebrews  :  on  Jude,  and  the 
Revelation  of  John.  After  his  death  in  16G9,  his  son  pub- 
lished, in  1670,  the  Exposition  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Colossiaiis  ;  and  in  1675  his  Commentaries  strictly  so  called, 
or  short  notes  on  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians, 
Thessalonians,  and  Philemon,  as  well  as  those  of  James,  Peter, 
and  John.  These  were  all  afterwards  published,  together  with 
some  of  his  writings  not  before  printed,  with  the  title  : — Joh. 
CoccEii  Opera  omnia  Theologica  exegetica,  didactica,  polemica, 
philologica,  8  vols.  fol.  They  were  reprinted  at  Frankfort  in 
1689,  and  again  in  Amsterdam,  1701.  But  in  1706  his  son 
published  two  additional  volumes,  entitled,  Anecdota  Theologica 
et  Philologica,  containing,  among  others,  Ataypa/xyuara  dicenda- 
rum  in  Ep.  ad  Rom.  Col.  et  Hebr.,  together  with  Ep.  ad  Galat. 
et  1  Petr.  analytice  explicata.  These  pieces  contain  all  his 
earlier  writings  and  public  lectures.  The  subjects  are  here  more 
copiously  treated  in  other  words,  and  the  orthodox  doctrines  de- 
fended with  zeal  against  the  errors  of  some  Christians,  particularly 
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the  Socinians,  a  vast  number  of  whose  writings  had  been  spread 
in  Holland  in  his  time,  and  were  eagerly  read  even  in  the  Nether- 
lands. His  learning  and  genius  were  universally  acknowledged ; 
but  his  peculiar  notions,  which  have  given  rise  to  so  much  con- 
troversy, are  conspicuous  in  many  passages.  Although  his 
praise  does  not  equal  that  bestowed  on  him  by  his  first  followers, 
yet  he  will  not  be  again  despised  as  he  was  by  some  in  his  own 
time.  He  imagined,  no  doubt,  that  he  found  many  meanings  in 
the  Scriptures,  especially  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  we  cannot 
now  perceive  ;  it  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  his 
system  was: — The  words  of  Scripture  have  as  many  sigmfications 
as  they  possibly  can  hear.  These  are  his  words  :  id  ergo  signifi- 
cant verba,  quod  significare  possunt  in  Integra  oratione,  sic,  ut 
omnino  inter  se  conveniant ;  ut  Deum  appareat  sapienter  ct  apte  ad 
docendum  esse  locutum,  et  non  egisse  aliud,  prceter  scopum  scilicet. 
Prcef.  de  doctr.  Christ,  prcem.  Comm.  in  Ep,  ad  Rom.  §  35. 
0pp.  Tom.  V.  Compare  also  his  Upodewpia  de  oratione  inter- 
pretandi,  §  153.  Anecdot.  Vol.  I.  p.  72. 

But  I  must  be  brief.  I  shall,  therefore,  now  confine  myself  to 
giving  only  the  names  of  those  authors  and  the  titles  of  those 
books,  which  are  either  generally  known,  or  on  the  character  of 
which  there  is  less  difference  of  opinion.  Seiler  has  also  given 
some  of  these,  which  I  shall  denote  by  affixing  his  name. 

Henr.  Hammondi  Novum  Test.  Domini  Nostri  J.  C.  ex 
versione  vulgata,  cum  paraphrasi  et  adnotationibus.  Ex  Anglica 
lingua  in  Latinam  transtulit,  suisque  animadversionibus  illus- 
travit,  castigavit,  auxit,  Joannes  Clericus  (1698).  Editio  II. 
multo  emendatior,  et  adjectis,  ex  edit.  Gallica  N.  T.  adnota- 
tionibus selectis  aliisque  auctior.  Francof.  1714.  2  vols.  fol. 
— Seiler. 

Daniel  Whitby,  a  Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament,  in  two  volumes.  5th  Ed.  London,  1727.  fol.  In- 
serted in  the  "  Engelsche  Bibelwerk."  (His  Introductions  are 
good  ;  his  elucidations  too  confined  ;  his  theological  opinions  too 
prominent  throughout. — W.  A.  van  Vloten.) 

Isaac  de  Beausobre  and  Jaques  L'Enfant  (1718),  Notes 
on  the  New  Testament,  with  a  general  Introduction  and  special 
Prefaces  to  each  Book.     From  the  French  ;    with  a  Preface  and 
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Supplements,  by  Peter  Adrian  Verwer.    2  vols.    Amsterdam, 
1745.   4to. 

Philip  Doddridge.  The  Family  Expositor.  Dutch  trans- 
lation. 6  vols.  Amsterdam,  17(55 — 1783.  [It  is  unnecessary 
to  add  any  commendation  here  to  a  work  so  well  known  to  the 
English  reader,  and  deservedly  as  much  esteemed  as  known. 
The  notes  are  exceedingly  valuable  in  a  critical  point  of  view, 
the  improvements  edifying  and  instructive  ;  but  the  paraphrase 
labours  under  the  faults  which  Dr.  Seller  has  justly  attributed  to 
most  works  of  the  kind.] — Tr. 

Jo.  Alb.  Bengelii.  Gnomon  N.  T.  in  quo,  ex  nativa  ver- 
borum  vi,  siraplicitas,  profunditas,  concinnitas,  salubritas  sensuuni 
coelestium  indicatur.  Tubing.  1742.  Ed.  II.  Curis  B.  auctoris 
posterioribus  aucta  et  emendata,  1759.  Ed.  III.  illustrata  per 
Ern.  Bengelium.  1773.     4to. — Seiler. 

Christoph.  Aug.  Heumann.  Verklaring  over  het  N.  T. 
[Commentary  on  the  New  Testament]  ;  properly,  only  on  the 
Gospels  and  Acts,  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  Corin- 
thians, Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Timothy,  and  the  2d  and  3d 
of  John,  12  vols.  8vo.  Hanover,  1750 — 1763.  Translated 
from  the  German,  partly  by,  and  partly  under  the  superintend- 
ence of,  Aug.  Sterk,  and  enriched  with  his  notes.  In  11  vols. 
Leeuw.  Camp,  and  Fran.  1776 — 1790.     8vo. 

JoANN.  Jac.  Wetstenii  N.  T.  Grsecum  editionis  receptae,  cum 
lectionibus  variantibus  : — necnon  commentario  pleniore  ex  scrip- 
toribus  veteribus  Hebraeis,  Grsecis  et  Latinis,  historiam  et  vim 
verborum  illustrante.  2  vols.  Amst.  1751,  1752.  fol.  A  clas- 
sical work  in  criticism.  Too  much  encumbered  with  learned 
comments.  Every  thing  in  it  requires  rigid  examination,  it  is 
therefore  better  suited  for  advanced  scholars,  than  for  beginners. 
Compare  Jo.  Aug.  Ernesti  specimen  castigationum  in  Jo.  Jac. 
Wetstenii  editionem  N.  T.  Lips.  1754.  4 to.  Insertum  Opusc. 
Philol.  Crit.  XIX.  and  John  David  Michaelis,  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament. 

Count  RocHus  Van  Lynar,  Erkliirende  Uraschreibuno-  der 
Evangelien     [Explanatory  Paraphrase  on  the  Gospels].     Halle, 
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1775.  8vo.  And  on  the  Apostolical  Epistles.  Halle,  1765. 
8vo.      Improved  edition,  1772. 

Carl.  Friedr.  Bahrdt,  die  neuesten  Offenbahrungen  Gottes 
in  Briefen  en  Erzahlungen,  verdeutcht  [Free  Translation  into 
German  of  the  latest  Revelations  of  God,  in  Letters  and  Narratives]. 
Riga,  1773,  1774.  4  vols.  8vo. — Seiler.  In  the  second,  and 
principally  in  the  third  edition  of  this  work  (1777  and  1783) 
this  presumptuous  man  has  scattered,  vi'ith  an  unsparing  hand, 
his  slanders  on  Christ  and  Christianity. 

Jo.  George  Rosenmuller.  Scholia  in  N,  T.  1777 — 1782. 
6  vols.  8vo.  Ed.  II.  auctior  1785 — 1788.  Ed.  III.  auctior 
1788 — 1790.  Ed.  IV.  auctior  et  emendatior,  1792—1794.  5  tom. 
Svo.— Seiler.  Edit.  V.  1802.  There  is  also  a  less  eligible 
edition  of  part  of  this  work,  with  supplements,  by  J.  H.  Tatjber. 
Havn.  1790.  RosenmiJller  has  noticed  this  in  his  last  edition. 
The  supplements  to  the  first  edition  are  also  published  separately. 
This  writer  chiefly  follows  Grotius.  [New  Edition,  Norimberg, 
1801,  1808.  Sixth  Edition,  1827,  sqq.  6  vols.  Svo.  revised 
and  edited  by  John  Christopher  Sigismund  Lechner,  the  editor 
of  the  Scholia  on  the  Old  Testament  by  E.  F.  C.  Ptosenmiiller, 
the  son  of  the  Scholiast  on  the  Nev/  Testament.] — Tr. 

George  Frederic  Seiler,  (the  author  of  this  work.)  Das 
N.  T.  iibersetzt — und  mit  Anmerkungen  erlautert  [Translation  of 
the  New  Testament  with  notes].  Erlangen,  1781.  2  vols.  Svo. 
And,  subsequently,  for  the  edification  of  families,  the  best  work 
of  the  kind  with  Avhich  I  am  acquainted,  '  Das  grossere  biblische 
Erbauung.sbuch '  [the  larger  Biblical  Edification-Book  ;  or,  as  it 
is  translated  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  *  A  Practical  and  Devotional 
Exposition  of  the  Bible,' — Tr.]  which  embraces  the  entire  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  apocryphal  books,  in  ten  volumes, — and  the 
New  Testament,  in  seven  volumes  ;  which  is  also  published  sepa- 
rately. Of  some  parts  there  have  been  several  editions.  In  the 
fourth  volume,  the  history  of  the  Resurrection,  and  Acts  vi. — 
xxviii.  are  executed  by  J.  C.  Velthusen.  There  is  also  a  4to  edi- 
tion. With  a  praiseworthy  design,  this  work  is  procurable  at  an 
uncommonly  low  price  in  the  Tubing.  Biblical  Repository,  under 
Dr.  Seller's  superintendence.  [An  abridgment  of  this  work 
was  published  in  1816.  2  vols.  Svo.] — Tr. 

WiLH.  Fredr.-  Hezel,  die  Bibel  A.  und  N.  T.  mit  vollstandig 
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erkliirenden  Anmerkungen.  VIII. — X.  Vols.  Lemgo,  1788 — 
1791. — Seiler.  [a  complete  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.] 

(Fredr.  Lud.  Roper,)  Exegetisclies  Handbuch  des  N.  T.  I. — 
XVI.  Stuck.  Leipz.  1788—1800  [Exegetical  Manual  of  the  New 
Testament].  There  were  several  editions  of  various  parts. — Seiler. 

J.  Van  Nuys  Klinkenberg,  de  Bijbel  door  beknopte  uitbrei- 
dingen,  en  ophelderende  aanmerkingen,  verklaard  [The  Bible 
expounded,  with  a  compendious  paraphrase  and  explanatory 
observations].  XVIII— XXVII.  Vol.  Amsterdam,  1789— 
1795.     8vo. 

YsBRAND  Van  Hamelsveld.  Het.  N.  T.  Naar  het  Grieksch, 
met  Korte  aanmerkingen  voor  ongeleerden  [The  New  Testa- 
ment, according  to  the  Greek,  with  short  notes  for  the  unlearned], 
4  vols.  Amsterdam,  1789,  1790.  8vo.  New  edition,  con- 
taining the  Old  and  New  Testament,  with  the  Apocryphal  Books. 
Amsterdam,  1802.     8  vols.     8vo. 

John  David  Michaelis,  Uebersetzung  des  N.  T.  &  Anmer- 
kungen fiir  Ungelehrte  [Translation  of  the  New  Testament,  with 
notes  for  the  unlearned].  Goett.  1790 — 1792. — Seiler. — A  con- 
tinuation of  the  Translation,  with  notes,  on  the  Old  Testament,  in 
13  vols.  1769 — 1783.  4to.  Both  translated  into  Dutch.  With 
Michaelis  on  the  New  Testament,  may  be  compared,  J.  Christ. 
Friedr.  Schultz,  Anmerkungen  iiber  die  4  Evangelisten,  vor- 
nehrnlun  in  Beziehung  auf  die  Michaelischen  Anmerkungen. 
[Notes  on  the  4  Evangelists,  principally  in  reference  to  the  notes 
of  Michaelis.]     Six  Parts.      Halle,  1794.     4to. 

W.  A.  Van  Vloten,  de  Bijbel  vertaald,  omschreven,  en  door 
aanmerkingen  opgehelderd  [The  Bible  translated,  paraphrased, 
and  illustrated,  with  notes].  Xth.  to  Xlllth.  Vol.  Utrecht  and 
Amsterdam,  1795,  1796.     8vo. 

JoH.  Jac.  Stoltz,  Sammlliche  Schriften  des  N.  T.  Aus  dem 
Griechischen  iibersetzt.  Dritte  durchaus  verbesserte  Ausgabe 
[All  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  translated  from  the  Greek]. 
3d  Ed.  improved,  2  vols.  Zurich  and  Leip.  1798.  And,  Er- 
liiuterungen  zum  N.  T.  fiir  geiibte  und  gebildete  Leser  [Illustra- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  for  experienced  and  educated  readers]. 
Hanover,  1800. 
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Jon.  Otto  Thiesz,  das  Neue  Testament,  oder  die  heiligen 
Biicher  der  Christen.  Neu  ubersetzt  mit  einer  durchaus  anwend- 
baren  Erklarung  [The  New  Testament,  or  the  Sacred  Books 
of  the  Christians.  Newly  translated,  with  a  complete  jDractical 
commentary].  4  vols.  (Matt.  Acts.)  Leips.  and  Gera,  1800. 
8vo. 

[I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  this  book,  although  I  wrote  for 
it  to  the  continent  some  years  since  ;  but  from  the  extracts  which 
I  have  seen  of  it,*  I  think  it  is  only  equalled,  as  an  infidel  com- 
mentary, by  the  following  work,  in  which,  while  the  genuineness 
and  integrity  of  the  books  are  powerfully  maintained,  eminent 
talents,  and  profound  erudition,  have  been  vainly  applied  by  the 
learned  Professor  who  still  occupies  the  theological  chair  at  Hei- 
delberg, to  remove  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament 
every  thing  that  partakes  of  a  preternatual  character,  or  that  could 
prove  them  to  be  of  divine  origin.] — Translator. 

Heinr.  Eberti  Gottl.  Paulus,  Philologisch-kritischer  und 
historischer  Commentar  iiber  das  N.  T.,  in  welchem  die  Grie- 
chische  Text,  nach  einer  Recognition  der  Varianten,  Interpunc- 
tionen  und  Abschnitte,  durch  Einleitungen,  Inhaltsanzeigen 
und  ununterbrochene  Scholien,  als  grundlagen  der  geschichte  des 
Urchristenthums,  bearbeitet  ist  [A  philological,  critical,  and  his- 
torical Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the  Greek 
text  is  commented  on  according  to  a  recognition  of  various  read- 
ings, interpunctions,  and  divisions,  by  introductions,  exhibitions  of 
the  contents,  and  continued  Scholia,  as  a  basis  for  the  history  of 
primitive  Christianity].  Begun  at  Lubeck  in  1800,  [finished  in 
1804,  4  volumes,  8vo. — Tr.]  A  w^ork  of  more  promise  than 
performance,  and  which  seeks  to  divest  the  Scriptures  of  the  New- 
Testament  of  their  divine,  genuine,  and  evangelic  character. 

[The  following  is  the  character  of  this  work,  as  given  by  Jahu 
in  his  Enchiridion  Hermeneutica;,  p.  176. 

"  It  contains  numerous  far-fetched,  forced,  artificial,  subtle  in- 
terpretations, founded  altogether  on  assumptions,  and  which  should 
therefore  be  subjected  to  a  most  rigid  scrutiny.  It  has  been  also 
justly  censured  for  the  superfluous  diligence  which  it  applies  to 

*  See  Heinrichs  in  Acta  Apost.  Excurs.  V.  p.  353.  Part  II. — Tr. 
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the  explanation   of  several   Greek  words,  with  the  meaning  of 
which  every  tyro  is  already  acquainted."] — Translator. 

Many  others  have  pubHshed  short  notes  on  par- 
ticular passages,  following  however  the  order  and 
division  of  the  books.  Several  have  been  already 
named,  §§  244,  245,  249.  The  following  Protes- 
tant writers  deserve  a  place  here. 

RoBERTi  Stephani  Annotationes  ad  N.  T.  added  to  his  edition 
of  the  Vulgate.  Paris,  1532,  fol.  Also  the  rare  work  :  In  Evang. 
secundum  Matth.  Marc,  at  Luc.  Commentarii  ex  ecclesiasticis 
scriptoribus  coUecti.  Novae  glossae  ordinariae  Specimen,  donee 
Meliora  Dominus.  1553.  fol. 

JoACH.  Camerarii  Notatio  figurarum  sermonis  in  lib.  4 
Evang. — in  Apostolicis  scriptis,  et  in  libr.  Trpa^twi'  et  airoKa- 
\v\peo)g.  Lugd.  1572.  4to.  Afterwards  completed  from  Theod. 
Bez.e  Nov.  Test.  edit.  Cantabr.  1642.  fol. 

Henr.  Stephani  Annotationes  ad  edit  N.  T.  1576.  With  his 
Dissertatio  de  Stilo,  lectionibus  et  interpunctionibus  N.  T.  In- 
serted in  the  Crit.  Sacr.  with  the  five  following : 

Is.  Casauboni  Notae  in  N.  T.  in  Evang.  et  Act.  Ap.  adjectae 
editioni  N.  T.  (Paris)  Ap.  Eustathium  Vignon,  1587.  His 
son,  after  his  death,  published  similar  notes  on  the  Apostolical 
Epistles. 

Othonis  Gualtperii  Sylloge  vocum  exoticarum  N.  T.  Lubec, 
1608. 

Jos.  JusTi  Scaligeri  notag  in  locos  aliquot  difficiliores  N.  T. 
Opusc.  posthum.  in  N.  T.  edit.     Genev.  1620. 

JoH.  Drusii  Annotationum  in  totum  J.  C.  testamentum,  s. 
Prseteritorum  in  N.  T.  LibriX.  Fran.  1612.  4to.  Earundem  Pars 
altera.  1616.  4to.  et  Amst.  1632.  Also  :  Ad  voces  Ebrseas  N.  T. 
Commentarius.   Antv.  1582.  4to.    Fran.  1616.  4to. 

JoH.  Cameronis,  Myrothecium  Evangelicum,  h.  e.  Novi  T. 
loca  quam  plurima  ab  eo,  post  aliorum  labores,  apte  et  commode, 
vel  illustrata,  vel  explicata,  vel  vindicata.  Quibus  ad  calcem 
adjectum  est  Lud.  Cappelli  Spicilegiura  ejusdem  argumenti. 
Genev.     1632.    4to. 
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LuD.  DE  DiEU,  Critica  Sacra,  s.  animadversiones  in  loca 
qusedam  difficiliora  V.  et  N.  T.  Editio  nova  recognita  ac  variis 
in  locis  ex  Autoris  MSS.  auct.  Amst.  1693.  (Insunt  Animad- 
versiones Selectee  in  omnes  N.  T.  libr.  qiiarum  nonnuUae  antea 
laud.  §§  308,  309.) 

Dan.  Heinsii  Sacrarum  Exercitationum  ad  N.  T.  Libri  XX. 
in  quibus  contextus  sacer  illustratur,  SS.  Patrum  aliorumque 
sententiae  examinantur,  interpretationes  denique  antiquse  aliseque 
ad  eum  expenduntur.  Quibus  Aristarchus  sacer,  emendatior  nee 
paulo  auctior  indicesque  aliquot  uberrimi  accedunt.  Lugd.  Bat. 
1639.  fol. 

Jac.  Cappelli  Observationes  in  N.  T.,  quas  edidit,  post 
mortem  ejus, 

LuD,  Cappellus,  qui  Spicilegium  (modo  laud.)  notarum  in 
N.T.  adjunxit.  Amst.  1757.  4to.    Both  inserted  in  the  Crit.  Sacri. 

Alex.  Mori,  ad  qusedam  loca  N.  T.  notae.  Paris.  1668. 
Adjectas  quoque,  una  cum  ejus  axiomatibus  theologicis,  Joan. 
Cameronis  Myrothecio  Evang.  Salmur.  1677.  4to.  Denuo  editse 
a  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricio  in  Observ.  selectis  in  varia  loca  N.  T. 
Hamb.    1712.   8vo. 

Petri  Keuchenii  Annotata  in  omnes  N.  T.  libros.  Editio 
nova  (eorum,  quse  in  4  Evang.  et  Act.  Ap.  prodierant  a.  1689,) 
et  altera  parte  (in  reliquos  N.  T.  lib.)  nunquam  edita  (quae  enim 
edita  fuere  Amst.  1709.  spuria  sunt.)  auctior:  cum  praef.  Jo. 
Alberti,  &c.  Lugd.  Bat.     1755.     Svo. 

JoH.  Michaelis,  Notae  CriticBS  et  exegeticae  in  N.  T.  prte- 
cipue  quoad  Hellenistica.  Quas  post  obitum  ejus  ed.  Petr. 
Michaelis,  (1706.)  Edit,  noviss.       Rostoch.  Lips.  1728.     4to. 

JoH.  Heinr.  Dan.  Moldenhawer,  Griindliche  Erliiuterung 
der  Schweren  Stellen  der  h.  Biicher  N.  T.  Leipz.  1763 — 1770. 
4  vols.  4to.  [Fundamental  elucidations  of  difficult  passages  in 
the  New  Testament.] — Seiler. 

[It  would  carry  me  too  far,  were  I  to  complete 
this  list  by  naming  the  works  of  foreigners,  as 
well  as  my  own   countrymen — such  as  Spanheim, 
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Hoornbeck,  Cocceius,  Witsius,  Burman,  A.  Marck, 
Braunius,  the  two  Vitringas,  Wesselius,  Van  Til, 
the  Van  der  Honerts,  D'Outrein,  Lampe,  Vriemoet, 
Gerdes,  Venema,  Niewland,  Schutte,  Barkey,  Ap- 
pehus,  Hofstede,  Hinlopen,  Segaar,  Van  Hamels- 
veld,  Ouboter,  Krom,  De  Haas,  Van  Loo,  Kuypers, 
S waving,  Kist,  D.  C.  Van  Voorst,  and  many 
others.] — Heringa. 

[I  have  confined  myself  generally  to  the  addition 
of  foreign  books  only,  to  the  catalogues  of  Seller  and 
Heringa,  as  the  English  works  are  too  voluminous 
to  be  characterised  in  this  volume,  while  a  mere 
list  of  names  and  title-pages  would  only  tend  to 
create  confusion.  The  reader  will  find  a  very  accu- 
rate description  and  character  of  the  principal 
English  commentators,  in  Mr.  Home's  Bibliogra- 
phical Appendix,  often  before  referred  to.] — Tr. 

Among  the  writers  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
there  have  been  some  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  whose  works  are  deserving  of  special  notice, 
besides  those  already  named  in  treating  of  the 
separate  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  such  as — 

NicoLAUs  De  Lyra,  or  Lyranus,  who  wrote  in  1293 — 1330 
Postillee  Perpetuae,  seu  brevia  Commentaria  in  universa  Biblia, 
libris  85,  and  Postillse  majores  seu  Enarrationes  in  Epp.  et 
Evangelia  dominicalia.  The  first  named  work  has  been  often 
published  in  glosses  upon  the  Latin  version,  the  latest  edition  at 
Antwerp,  1G34,  in  6  vols,  folio.  He  was  Luther's  harbinger. 
Hence  the  saying,  Si  Lyra  non  lyrasset,  Lutherus  non  saltasset. 
He  was  an  advocate  of  the  literal  interpretation. 

Jacobus  Faber  Stapuiensis,  and 

Desiderius  Erasmus.     See  p.  577. 
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Laurentius  Valla,  who  lived  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century,  left  behind  him  his  Annotationes  in  N.  T.  ex 
diversorum  utriusque  linguae,  Greece  et  Latine,  codicum  colla- 
tione,  first  published  by  Erasmus.  Paris,  1505.  8vo.  They 
are  also  published  in  his  Opera.  Bas.  1540.  fol.  p.  801 — 
895.  Afterwards  published  by  Jac.  Revius  with  the  orio'inal 
title,  De  Collatione  N.  T.  libri  duo,  with  notes.  Amsterdam, 
1630.  Svo.  They  are  both  inserted  in  the  Critici  Sacri.  He 
suffered  much  censure  in  consequence  of  the  freedom  with  which 
he  attacked  the  system  of  his  age. 

Taciti  Nicolai  Zegeri  Scholia  in  omnes  N.  T.  libros. 
Colon.  1553.  Svo.     Inserted  in  the  Critici  Sacri. 

Franc.  Lucas  Brugensis,  Notationes  in  SS.  Biblia.  Antv. 
1580.  4to.  These  are  on  the  Latin  Vulgate,  according  to  the 
Louvain  edition.  Antwerp,  1547-  fol.  Inserted  in  the  Critici 
Sacri. 

Emman.  Sa,  Notationes  in  totam  Scripturam  S.  Quibus 
omnia  fere  loca  difficilia  brevissime  explicantur  ;  tum  varias  ex 
Hebraeo,  Chaldaso,  et  Greeco  lectiones  indicantur.  Written  before 
the  year  1596  ;  afterwards  published  at  Colon.  1620.  4to.  and 
Lugd.  1651.  fol.  and  other  places. 

Corn,  a  Lapide  Comment,  in  V.  et  N.  T.  et  in  libros  Apocry- 
phos.  First  published  separately,  1614,  afterwards  often  col- 
lectively, as  in  10  vols.  Antwerp,  1659.  fol.  and  in  16  vols. 
Venice,    1708.     fol. 

Jo.  Mariana  Scholia  in  V.  et  N.  T.  Paris,  1620.  fol. 

GuiL.  EsTii  Annotationes  in  prsecipua  ac  difficiliora  Sacrae 
Scripturae  loca,  (exceptis  epist.  Apost.  in  quas  extat  Commenta- 
rius  p.  451  laud.)  first  published,  1621,  1622.  But  in  the 
third  edition  improved  and  augmented  with  the  Supplements  of 
Bart.  Petrus,  1627.     Reprinted,  Antwerp,  1652.  fol. 

Jac.  Tierini  in  S.  Scripturam  Commentarius  duobus  tomis 
comprehensus.  Antv.  1656.  fol.  An  edition  published  in 
1632,  3  vols,  contains  no  more  than  the  Latin  text  of  the 
Bible. 

(Richard  Simon,)  le  N.  T.  de  N,  S.  Jesus-Christ,  traduit  sur 
I'ancienne  edition  Latine,  avec  de  remarques  litterales  et  critiques 
sur  les  principales  difficultes.     4  tom.  a  Trevoux,   1701.     Svo. 
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Natalis  Alexandri  Expositio  litteralis  et  moralis  S.  Evang. 
J.  C.  secundum  4  Evangg.  Paris,  1703.  fol.  And  Commen- 
tarius  litteralis  et  moral,  in  omnes  epist. — P., — etin  7  epist.  cathol. 
Rothom.  1710.     2  vols.  fol. 

Aug.  Calmet,  Commentarius  litteralis  in  omnes  libros  V.  et 
N.  T.  9tom.    Aug.  Vindel.  1755.  fol.     In  French,  Paris,  1724. 

Jo.  Harduini  Commentarius  in  N.  T.     Amst.  1741.  fol. 

DoMiN.  VoN  Brentano,  die  H.  S.  des  N.  T.  mit  Anmerkungen 
[The  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  with  Notes,]  2  vols. 
Kempten,  1790,  1791.  8vo.  3d  Ed.  improved  and  augmented. 
3  vols.     Frankfort  on  Mayne,  1799. 

Some  have  applied  themselves  to  form  compila- 
tions, in  which  they  have  brought  together  the 
Expositions  of  the  most  esteemed  commentators. 
Of  this  sort  are  the  following  works  : — 

August.  Marlorati,  Novi  Test,  catholica  expositio  Ecclesias- 
tica,  i.  e.  ex  universis  probatis  Theologis  excerpta,  sive  Bibliotheca 
Expositionum  N.  T.  i.  e.  expositio  ex  probatis  omnibus  Theo- 
logis collecta,  et  in  unum  corpus  singulari  artificio  conflata. 
2  vols.  1561.  fol.  This  work  contains  a  connected  commentary 
on  each  part,  expressed  in  the  words  of  those  authors,  who, 
according  to  the  compiler's  judgment,  best  expressed  the  sense, 
and  whose  names  are  pointed  out  by  single  letters  at  the  end  of 
each  sentence.  The  authors  are  Ambrose,  CEcumenius,  Theo- 
phylact,  Erasmus,  Melancthon,  Luther,  Zwingle,  Bucer,  Bulenger, 
Calvin,  Martyr,  Pellicanus,  Musculus,  Brentius,  and  others. 
Marloratus  lias  also  added  his  own  views.  He  has  published 
similar  compilations  on  Genesis,  Job,  the  Psalms,  and  Isaiah. 

Balduini  Wal^i  Novi  Test,  libri  historici,  Grasce  et  Lat. 
perpetuo  commentario  ex  antiquitate,  historiis,  philologia  illus- 
trati.  Quem,  preeter  Ven.  Bezse,  undique  conquisitae  doctiss. 
virorum  lucubrationes,  ac  prae  ceteris  insigniores  explicationes 
suppeditarunt.  Lugd.  Bat.  1653.  4to.  Notes  taken  at  random 
from  Calvin,  Beza,  Piscator,  Grotius,  Casaubon,  Camerarius, 
Gomarus,  Heinsius,  Salmasius,  Drusius,  Lud.  Capellus,  De  Dieu, 

Q  Q 
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Spanheim,  Selden,  Camero,  and   Pricaeus.     But  it  is,  upon  the 
whole,  not  a  very  happy  selection. 

Critici  Sacri,  s.  annotata  doctissiraorum  virorum  in  V.  ac 
N.  T.  Quibus  accedunt  tractatus  varii  Theologico  Philologici. 
This  work  was  undertaken  in  England  at  the  cost  of  Corn. 
Bee,  by  John  Pearson,  Ant.  Scattergood,  Fra.  Gouldman,  and 
Richard  Pearson,  and  was  published  in  9  vols,  folio.  London, 
1G60.  It  contains,  following  each  other,  on  each  chapter  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  notes  of  Valla,  (Revius)  Erasmus,  Vatablus, 
Castalio,  IsidorusClarius,  (which  might  as  well  have  been  omitted,) 
Zegerus,  Drusius,  Scaliger,  Casaubon,  Camero,  Lud.  Capellus, 
Grotius,  and  Pricseus ;  besides  the  notes  and  treatises  of  others 
on  select  passages  and  controverted  subjects.  This  work,  having 
become  scarce  in  this  country,  was  reprinted,  and  an  enlarged 
edition  published  as  an  '  Editio  nova,  in  novum  Tomos  distributa, 
multis  Anecdotis  Commentariis,  ac  indice  ad  totum  opus  locuple- 
tissimo,  aucta.  Amst.  et  Ultraj.  1698.  fol.'  To  the  New  Tes- 
tament were  added  the  notes  of  Gualtherius,  Jac.  Capellus,  and 
Henry  Stephanus,  as  well  as  those  of  Simplicius  Verinus  (that  is, 
Claudius  Salmasius),  directed  against  the  notes  of  Grotius,  on 
2  Thess.  ii.  The  same  work  was  reprinted  the  year  before  at 
Frankfort,  in  seven  volumes,  with  the  addition  only  of  Knatch- 
buH's  Animadversiones,  (§  249,)  but  retaining  Grotius  de  veritate, 
and  Matthew  Wren  contra  catech.  liacov.,  which  had  been  omitted 
in  the  Dutch  edition  as  irrelevant  to  the  subject.  The  Supple- 
ments to  the  Dutch  edition  were  afterwards  printed  separately  at 
Frankfort  in  1700  and  1701. 

MattHjEi  PoLi  Synopsis  Criticorum  aliorumque  Scripturse  S. 
interpretum  et  commentatorum.  5  vols.  London,  1669.  The 
learned  Poole  brought  together  in  the  two  last  volumes  of  this 
work,  with  great  conciseness,  industry,  and  accuracy,  into  one 
continued  form,  what  appeared  to  him  most  valuable  in  the  best 
commentators,  adding  in  the  margin  the  initials  of  the  writers' 
names,  frequently  at  every  line.  He  availed  himself  for  this  pur- 
pose of  those  commentators  chiefly,  whose  works  are  inserted  in  the 
Critici  Sacri,  but  also  of  some  by  writers  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
such  as  Lyranus,  Estius,  Tirinus,  and  others,  whose  works  were 
collected  by  John  de  la  Haye  in  the  Biblia  Magna,  published  at 
Paris  in  the  vear  1643,  in  five,  and  in  the  Biblia  Maxima,  pub- 
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lished  at  the  same  place  in  1660,  in  nineteen  folio  volumes ;  as 
well  as  of  many  others  whose  writings  were  not  made  use  of 
in  the  above-named  compilations,  such  as  Camerarius,  Beza, 
Piscator,  Hammond,  Erasm.  Schmidius,  De  Dieu,  Lightfoot, 
Chemnitius,  Gerhardi,  Maldonatus,  Gomarus,  Heinsius,  and 
others,  not  so  generally  useful.  This  work  has  been  often  re- 
printed, as  at  Utrecht,  1684.  fol.  [This  is  the  best  edition. — Tr.] 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  1694.  fol.  and  4to.  1702.  [This 
edition  is  not  worth  purchasing  in  consequence  of  its  inaccu- 
racy.]— Tr. 

JoH.  Christ.  Wolfii  curse  philologicse  et  criticEe  in  N.  T.  quibus 
integritaticontextus  Graeciconsulitur,  sensus  verborumexpraesidiis 
philologicis  illustratur,  diversas  interpretum  sententise  summatim 
enarrantur,  et  modesto  examini  subjectae  vel  approbantur  vel  re- 
felluntur.— Seiler,  4  vols.  Hamb.  1725—1735.  4to.  (There 
was  a  third  edition  published  in  1739,  and  a  second  of  the  three 
following  volumes  in  1737,  1738,  and  1741.)  In  this  compila- 
tion less  use  is  made  of  those  explanations  which  are  found  in 
continued  commentaries  on  the  whole  New  Testament,  than  of 
the  observations  and  illustrations  which  have  been  communicated 
partly  in  expositions  of  single  books,  partly  and  principally  in 
loose  tracts,  miscellaneous,  historical,  archasological,  critical,  and 
philological  works,  small  pieces,  sermons,  journals,  controversial 
writings,  letters,  and  such  like.  All  this  is  systematically  ar- 
ranged, according  to  the  order  of  the  passages  in  Scripture, 
and  often  critically  examined.  Thus  many  particulars  will  be 
found  mentioned  here  which  we  should  elsewhere  look  for  in 
vain.  But  this  book  is  not  suited  to  supply  the  place  of  a  good 
continued  comment.  Least  of  all  can  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
piler be  justified  in  that  piece  of  criticism  in  which  he  followed 
Whitby  in  the  defence  of  the  common  reading  against  Mill. 
He  is  also  unhappy  in  his  adoption  of  examples  from  Greek 
writers,  cited  by  others  to  prove  that  the  diction  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  less  Hebraistic  and  more  agreeable  to  that  of  the  Greek 
writers.  The  following  work,  which  is  nearly  written  in  the 
same  taste,  will  serve  as  a  supplement :  — 

Jo.  Christoph.  Koecheri  Analecta  philologica  et  exegetica 
in  quatuor  SS.  Evangelia.  Quibus  Jo.  Christ.  Wolfii  Curae 
philologicae  et  criticse  supplentur  atque  augentur.      Altenburgi, 

Q  Q  2 
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1766.  4to. — Seiler.  This  work  makes  use  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  writings,  partly  such  as  came  out  after  Wolf's  labours, 
and  partly  of  others,  of  which  Wolf  had  made  no  use. 

Verklaring  van  de  gehele  H.  Schrift,  door  eenigen  van  de 
voornaamste  Engelsche  godgeleerden  [Commentary  on  the  en- 
tire Bible,  by  some  of  the  principal  English  divines].  Translated 
and  arranged  in  their  order.  With  the  Prefaces  of  John  van 
den  Honert.  17  vols.  4to.  Amsterdam,  1739  — 1757.  The 
12th — 17th  volumes  contain  the  New  Testament,  wherein  use 
has  been  made  of  the  labours  of  Matthew  Poole,  Edward 
Wells,  Daniel  Whitby,  John  Gill,  Philip  Doddridge,  and  others  ; 
and  in  the  Apocalyse,  of  [Sir]  Isaac  Newton,  and  Moses 
Lowman. 

Letterlyke  en  praktikaal  Verklaring  over  den  gehelen  Bijbel 
[A  literal  and  practical  Commentary  on  the  whole  Bible]. 
From  the  works  of  English,  German,  and  other  commentators ; 
first,  on  the  books  of  Moses,  only  of  Matthew  Henry,  Thomas 
Stackhouse,  and  other  (anonymous)  English  writers ;  subsequently 
also  of  Christopher  Starcke,  and  other  German  and  Dutch  com- 
mentators ;  and  in  the  New  Testament,  besides  Henry  and  Starcke, 
whose  notes  are  all  inserted,  of  extracts  from  Macknight,  Dod- 
dridge, Beausobre,  Heumann,  Calmet,  Locke,  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
and  other  both  earlier  and  more  recent  writers.  The  whole  work, 
which  is  cumbersome,  of  unequal  character,  and  compiled  with  more 
zeal  than  judgment,  consists  of  fifty-six  volumes,  first  published  at 
Delft,  and  afterwards  in  Amsterdam,  1741 — 1792  ;  whereof  the 
eighteen  last  volumes  contain  the  New  Testament. 

Better  than  these  two  Dutch  compilations  is  the  German, 
which  was  published  with  the  prefaces  of  Van  Honert,  according 
to  the  above-named  Dutch  work,  with  the  title, 

Die  heilige  Schrift  alten  und  neuen  Testaments,  nebst  einen 
volstandigen  Erkliirung  derselben,  welche  aus  den  auserlesensten 
Anmerkungen  verschiedener  englllndischer  Schriftsteller  zusam- 
mengetragen  worden.  19  vols.  Leipz.  1749 — 1770.  4to. 
[The  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  with  a  con- 
tinued commentary,  compiled  from  the  most  select  notes  of  various 
English  divines.]  The  eleven  first  volumes  contain  the  Old 
Testament,  of  which  the  books  of  Moses  are  executed  by  Rom. 
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Teller,  that  of  Job  by  Siegm.  Jac.  Baumgarten,  and  the  re- 
mainder by  Joh.  Aug.  Dietelmeyer.  The  entire  New  Testament 
is  finished  in  eight  volumes,  by  Jacob  Brucker,  who  consulted 
for  the  purpose  the  best  German  writers  of  his  time,  such  as 
Mosheim,  Michaelis,  Baumgarten,  Semler,  Carpsov,  Cramer, 
Heumann,  Bengel,  and  others  ;  and  added  his  own  critical 
remarks. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  Contradictions  occurring  in  the  Bible. 

§  321.  We  have  already,  (§  308,)  treated  of  the 
contradictions  between  the  several  Evangelists, 
and  have  observed  that  the  evidence  of  our 
belief  in  the  Christian  religion  would  remain  un- 
shaken, even  although,  as  is  in  some  instances 
no  doubt  the  case,  real  contradictions  should  be 
admitted  to  exist.  But  the  enemies  of  revealed 
religion  have  brought  together  a  number  of  contra- 
dictions which  they  pretend  to  have  discovered,  in 
which  the  Old  Testament  is  at  variance  with  itself; 
as  well  as  some  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New ;  and  finally,  contradictions  of  the  apostles  with 
each  other,  and  of  Jesus  with  the  apostles  ;  and  have 
constantly  made  them  the  occasion  of  fresh  attacks 
on  Christianity.  Now,  the  attempts  of  commen- 
tators to  remove  the  objection  arising  from  the 
existence  of  such  contradictions  in  the  Bible,  have 
had  great  influence  on  the  interpretation  of  many 
passages  in  the  Holy  Scriptures;  consequently  these 
contradictions,  whether  real  or  apparent,  should  not 
be  overlooked  by  the  interpreter. 
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§  322.  The  principle  on  which  the  interpreter 
should  here  proceed  is  the  following : — 

The  essentials  of  religion  and  morals  in  the 
Bible  are  entirely  consistent  with  themselves,  and 
the  truth  thereof  rests  on  incontrovertible  grounds. 
If,  then,  it  must  be  conceded  that  contradictions 
do  exist  in  occasional  passages,  especially  in  the  his- 
torical or  poetical  parts,  and  in  collateral  incidents 
which  do  not  pertain  to  the  essentials  of  religion, 
the  sacred  edifice  rests,  notwithstanding,  upon  a 
sure  and  firm  foundation. 

§  323.  As  to  what  especially  relates  to  the  con- 
tradictions which  exist  between  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament,  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
that  the  Bible  consists  of  a  collection  of  books, 
written  at  various  times  through  a  course  of  many 
centuries,  some  of  them  composed  at  the  earliest 
periods  of  the  existence  of  the  human  race,  and  all 
continually  transcribed  by  later  copyists,  and  fre- 
quently corrupted  in  many  passages  by  the  hands 
of  correctors,  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  contain 
contradictions.  It  would  also  have  required  a 
complication  of  miracles,  if  all  who  are  introduced 
speaking  in  the  Old  Testament,  always  expressed 
uniform  sentiments  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals. 
A  distinction  must  therefore  be  necessarily  made 
between  the  truths  of  religion  and  morals  them- 
selves, which  are  contained  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  subjective  conceptions  and  expressions  of 
individuals,  who  had  uttered  doctrines,  ideas,   or 
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judgments  concerning  them,  which  are  recorded  in 
the  Bible.  Not  every  thing  said  in  the  Bible  is 
true  :  this  depends  on  who  the  speaker  was.  The 
contradictions  of  individuals  are  no  proofs  of  the 
falsehood  of  the  religion.  For  example,  in  Genesis 
i.  and  iii.  is  exhibited  this  truth, — God  is  not 
the  author  of  moral  evil.  The  same  truth  per- 
vades, the  entire  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  The 
Israelites  conceived  for  a  certain  period  of  time 
that  God  ordained  evil  as  well  as  good :  that  he 
caused  man  to  sin.  This  subjective  contradiction 
cannot  destroy  the  objective  truth.  Throughout 
the  whole  Bible  we  find  the  position — It  is  con- 
sistent with  God's  justice  to  allow  good  men  to 
be  afflicted  with  many  sufferings.  Can  this  truth 
be  overturned  by  the  contradiction  of  it  by  Job's 
friends,  or  can  doubts  be  thrown  thereby  on  revela- 
tion in  general  ? 

The  religious  notions  of  the  primitive  race  of 
mankind  were  universally  sensuous*  and  imperfect. 
They  became  gradually  more  pure  and  perfect. 
This  perfectibility  of  subjective  religion  was  pro- 
gressively developed  until  the  time  of  Christ. 
When  in  the  course  of  time  men  had  attained 
clearer  and  more  correct  views  of  divine  things, 
contradictions  must  naturally  have  taken  place 
between  men's  present  and  past  religious  notions. 
For  instance,  in  the  books  of  Moses,  unclean  animals 

*  I  have  generally  throughout  the  work  used  this  word  as  a 
translation  of  the  German  sinnlich.  See  Todd's  edition  of  John- 
son's Dictionary. — Tr. 
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are  forbidden  to  be  eaten.  A  voice  proclaims  to 
Peter,  Eat  of  these  unclean  animals,  Acts  x.  Hence 
it  is  easy  to  perceive,  according  to  the  principle  just 
laid  down  for  the  explanation  of  contradictions,  the 
solution  of  that  which  exists  between  Gen.  vi.  &c. 
and  1  Sam.  xv.  29,  as  well  as  of  similar  passages. 

§  324.  The  same  applies  to  many  of  the  con- 
tradictions which  exist  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  There  is  a  more  spiritual  mode  of 
thinking  prevailing  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former. 
The  Mosaic  ritual,  with  its  temporary  and  local 
laws,  was  abohshed  by  Jesus  and  his  apostles. 
This  seems  to  contradict  the  promise  of  God,  that 
he  had  made  with  Israel  an  everlasting  covenant, 
that  Jerusalem  should  be,  as  it  were,  his  dwelling- 
place;  but  this  promise  was  only  given  for  a  certain 
season.  The  subjective  error  of  the  Jews,  who 
conceived  that  there  must  be  for  ever  material 
sacrifices  offered  to  God  in  Jerusalem,  cannot 
destroy  the  promise  that  the  Gentiles  in  all  nations 
where  they  dwelt  should  honour  him,  and  offer 
more  pleasing  and  acceptable  sacrifices  than  those 
of  the  antient  Israelites.    Mai.  i.  1 2. 

§  325.  Besides  these  general  preHminary  grounds, 
the  interpreter  of  Scripture  should  also  make  use 
of  some  special  ones  for  solving  the  contradictions 
in  the  Bible. 

1.  Let  him  examine  whether  there  may  not  be 
a  false  reading  in  either  passage. 

2.  Let  him  inquire  whether  one  or  both  passages 
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may  not  have  received  a  wrong  interpretation, 
which  is  almost  universally  the  case  ;  as  Jeremiah 
iii.  12,  compared  with  John  iii.  36.  *'  God  will  not 
keep  anger  for  ever,'' — "  the  wrath  of  God  ahideth 
on  him." 

3.  Let  him  inquire  whether  in  two  passages 
there  may  not  be  two  different  persons  speaking, 
whose  contradiction  can  furnish  no  argument 
against  the  Bible  itself. 

4.  Sometimes  a  moral  maxim  or  counsel  of  pru- 
dence is  expressed  in  some  passage  generally ;  in 
the  other  the  exception  to  this  rule  is  given.  Here 
is  a  limitation,  but  no  contradiction. 

5.  Many  of  the  Jews  had  two  different  names, 
under  which  they  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
There  is  thus  no  contradiction,  when  one  of  the 
sacred  historians  relates  something  of  a  person  of 
this  name,  and  another  ascribes  the  same  to  another 
name ;  for  it  is  still  one  and  the  same  individual. 

6.  An  individual  may  be  designated  from  his 
place  of  residence,  and  also  from  the  tribe  ox  family 
from  whom  he  springs  ;  thus  there  is  no  contra- 
diction in  the  statement,  where  the  same  person  is 
called  by  Matthew  (xv.)  a  Canaanitish  woman,  but 
is  recorded  by  Luke  to  have  been  a  Syrophoenician. 

7.  A  round  number  is  often  put  for  a  more  de- 
finite one.  Matt.  xvii.  L  Jesus  took  with  him  his 
three  disciples  up  the  mountain  six  days  after  the 
prediction  of  his  sufferings  ;  but  according  to  Luke 
it  happened  eight  days  after,  (ix.  28.)  It  amounts 
to  one  and  the  same  thing. 
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8.  A  writer  is  sometimes  accustomed  to  ascribe 
to  several  individuals  what  took  place  with  respect 
to  but  one  of  them.  Thus  the  thieves  on  the 
cross  according  to  Matthew  reviled  Jesus,  but  ac- 
cording to  Luke  it  was  only  one.  The  sacred 
history  must  be  judged  of  according  to  the  genius 
of  those  times;  it  must  be  recollected  that  their 
authors  were  not  men  of  learning,  that  they  were 
but  human  beings,  and  might  therefore  err,  and 
that  it  did  not  seem  fit  to  Divine  Wisdom  to  pre- 
serve them  by  an  extraordinary  influence  from 
harmless  errors  in  matters  of  secondary  importance. 

§  326.  These  general  rules  include  the  writings 
of  the  four  Evangelists,  but  there  may  be  some 
further  special  rules  and  maxims  given  in  a  short 
compass  for  comparing  and  uniting  this  important 
portion  of  biblical  history. 

1.  The  four  Gospels  do  not  contain  a  history  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  according  to  the  strict  order  of 
time,  but  rather  important  fragments,  chiefly  from 
the  history  of  his  public  ministry,  his  sufferings  and 
death,  &c.  An  event  may  therefore  be  placed 
earlier  by  one,  and  later  by  another  of  the  evan- 
gelists. 

2.  What  has  been  already  said  of  these  sacred 
writers,  {supra,  §  303,)  is  to  be  above  all  things 
observed :  viz.  they  frequently,  while  combining 
similar  events,  pay  more  regard  to  the  order  of 
things  than  to  the  order  of  time. 

3.  Many  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus  were  most 
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probably  held  at  various  places.  He  must  have 
announced  and  expressed  the  same  thmgs  in  various 
cities  and  districts.  Luke  might  therefore  narrate 
the  sermon  on  the  mount  somewhat  differently 
from  Matthew. 

4.  Miracles  or  other  actions  of  one  and  the  same 
Mnd,  may  have  been  performed  more  than  once. 
The  accompanying  circumstances  were  therefore 
different. 

5.  Luke  and  Mark  were  not  present  to  hear  and 
see  all  that  Jesus  said  or  did.  They  therefore  nar- 
rate what  they  had  received  from  eye  witnesses,  or 
had  read  in  other  histories  of  the  life  of  Jesus  then 
extant.  When  they  subsequently  wrote  these 
down  from  memory  only,  this  might  have  easily 
given  rise  to  a  difference  in  the  narrations.  When 
therefore  Mark  or  Luke  seem  in  some  respects  to 
contradict  Matthew  or  John,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  narrations  of  these  two  apostles  are  the 
more  correct  ones,  as  they  were  eye-witnesses  of 
the  events. 

6.  In  comparing  the  four  Evangelists,  the  con- 
jectural sources  from  which  they  drew  are  also  to 
be  attended  to.  The  most  ancient  original,  whether 
it  were  the  work  of  Matthew,  or  of  any  other 
person,  could  not  possibly  agree  in  all  collateral 
circumstances  with  the  subsequent  accounts, — and 
still  less  could  the  narrators. 

7.  In  many  passages  of  the  Gospels  which  con- 
tain apparent  contradictions,  one  evangelist  merely 
supplies  the  deficiencies  of  another,  without  having 
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the  work  before  him.  He  narrates  according  to 
his  own  view  more  fully  and  circumstantially  an 
event  which  the  other  had  only  briefly  stated. 

8.  The  truth  of  an  event  in  general  depends  not 
upon  single  words,  nor  on  trivial  temporary  limi- 
tations and  collateral  incidents;  but  the  question 
is,  whether  the  fact  be  true.  Each  narrator  has 
recorded  it  somewhat  differently  according  to  his 
own  observation,  and  the  different  way  by  which  he 
arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  it.  This  very  variety 
confirms  the  truth  of  the  evangelic  history.  A 
suspicion  would  naturally  arise  against  them,  if 
each  of  the  evangelists  had  narrated  every  thing  to 
the  minutest  circumstance  in  the  very  same  words. 

Observation. — The  attempts  of  learned  men  to  restore  a  har- 
mony of  the  evangelists  has  been  fully  described  by  Haenlein, 
in  his  Introduction,  Vol.  II.  Part  II.  §§  5  and  6.  The  best 
works  on  this  subject  will  be  also  found  in  Noesselt's  Anweisung, 
§  151 — 153.  Ernesti's  Institutes,  Part  I.  Sec  II.  chap.  vi. 
§  12.  Many  divines  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  such  as 
Melancthon,  Bugenhagen,  Paul  Crell,  [Calvin. — H.]  and  others, 
entertained  more  correct  and  liberal  views  on  this  subject 
than  some  of  their  contemporaries,  and  the  divines  of  the 
foUov/ing  century.  The  greater  part  therefore  of  the  works  on 
the  harmony  of  the  Gospels  are  quite  useless  for  our  times, 
as  their  authors  mostly  proceed  on  incorrect  principles.  It  will 
suffice,  therefore,  to  name  the  principal. 

AndrEjE  Osiandri  [Harmonia,  Graece  et  Latine,  Libris  IV. 
Basil,  1537.     fol. 

Corn.  Jansenii  Episc.  Gandav.  Commentariorum  in  suam 
concordiam  (Lovan.  1549)  ac  totam  historiam  evangelicam. 
Partes  III.  Lovan.  1572.  Often  reprinted.  This  bishop 
of  Ghent  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  better 
known  Corn.  Jansenius,  Bishop  of  Ypres,  whose  Tetra- 
teiichus,  s.  Commentarius  in  Sancta  J.  C.  Evangelia,  was 
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also  printed  at  Louvain,  1639,  4to.  and  reprinted  at  Leyden 
in  1676,  but  who  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  har- 
monists.]— H. 

Mart.  Chemnitii  Harmonia  Evangelica,  inchoata,  a  Poly- 
CARPO  Lysero  continuata,  et  a  Johan.  Gerhardi  absoluta. 
3  vols.  Francof.  1593.  fol.  Often  reprinted  there  ;  also  at 
Rotterdam,  1646.  The  last  edition  is  that  of  Hamburg, 
1704. 

JoH.  LiGHTFOOT,  Harmonia  quatuor  evangelistarum  inter  se 
et  cum  V.  T.  Part  III.  a  principio  Evang.  ad  secundum 
Pascha  post  Salvatoris  nostri  baptismum,  1644.  0pp.  Vol.  I. 

Salom.  Van  Til  Harmonie  of  Accord-stem  der  IV.  Evange- 
listen.  Annexed  to  his  Exposition  of  Matthew's  Gospel. 
1687.     See  §  304. 

Bern.  Lamy  Harmonia  S.  Concordia  4  Evangelistarum.  Paris, 
1689.  12mo.  Commentarius  in  Harm.  s.  Concord.  4  Evang. 
2  tom.  Paris,  1699.  4to, 

Sebast.  Le  Roux,  Concordia  4  Evangelistarum  plena,  recte 
ordinatam,  planeque  cohserentem  J.  C.  historiam,  nova  eaque 
expeditissima  arte,  exhibens,  cum  variis  annotationibus. 
Paris,  1699.  Svo. 

Joan.  Clerici  Harmonia  Evangelica  Grsec.  et  Lat.  cui  sub- 
jecta  est  Historia  Christi  ex  Evangeliis  concinnata.  Acces- 
serunt  tres  dissertationes  de  annis  Christi,  deque  concordia 
et  auctoritate  Evangeliorum.     Amst.  1700.  fol. 

Jo.  Henr.  Maii  Harmonia  Evangelica  omnium  dictorum  et 
factorum  Domini  nostri  J.  C.  usque  ad  Pascha  (TravpioaiiJioy, 
quinque  partibus  comprehensa,  itaque  concinnata,  ut  mono- 
tessaron — perpetua  paraphrasi  sistatur,  ac  illustretur,  et,  ex 
singulis  capitibus  atque  commatibus,  cognitio  veritatis  et 
praxis  pietatis,  ostendatur.     Francof.  1707.  4to. 

Carl.  Hildebr.  Freyherr  Von  Canstein,  Harmonie  und 
Auslegung  der  4  Evangelisten.  Halle,  1718,  and  1727. 
fol. 

JoH.  Reinh.  Rush  Harmonia  Evangelistarum.  4  tom.  Jenae, 
1727—1730.  Svo. 
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Eberh.  David  Hauber,  Harmonie  der  4  Evangelisten — 
Leben  J,  C.  van  den  4  Evangelisten  besclirieben,  und  aus 
den  vereinigten  Erzahlung  derselben  in  een  kurzen  Aufzug 
zusammengezogen,  und  mit  allgemeinen  Einleitung  in  die 
harmonie  der  Evangelisten  begleitet  [Harmony  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, &c.]     Also,  Observations  on  the  Harmony. 

JoH.  Alb.  Bengel,  Richtige  harmonie  der  4  Evangelisten, 
3d  Ed.  Tubingen,  1766.     8vo. 

J.   Macknight,   Commentarius  Harmonious   in  4   Evangelia, 
secundum    singulorum  ordinem   proprium   dispositus.     Ex 
Anglico  Latinum  fecit,  notas  et  alia  nonnulla  adjecit  A.  F. 
Riickersfelder.     .'J  vols.     Brem.  et  Dav.  1772 — 1779. 
[This  is  a  translation  of  Macknight's  v\rell  known  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels.     2  vols.    4to.   1756. — 3d  Ed.   2  vols.  8vo.     Edin- 
burgh, 1804.]— Tr. 

Ant  Fredr.  Busching  Grundrisz  des  Lebens  des  Hernn  Jesu, 
wie  er  von  den  4  Evangelisten  beschrieben  w^orden,  1762. 
Die  vier  Evangelisten  mit  ihren  eigenen  Worten  zusam- 
mengesetzt  von  neuem  verdeutschet,  auch  mit  hinlanglichen 
Erklarungen  versehen.     Hamb.  1766.     8vo. 

Ernst.  Aug.  Bertlings,  neue  Harmonie  der  4  Evang. 
Halle,  1767.  4to. 

Joseph  Priestley,  The  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists  in  Greek, 
to  vphich  are  prefixed  critical  dissertations  in  English. 
London,  1777.  4to. 

RuTGER  ScHUTTE,  Heilige  Jaarboeken.  1779.     See  §  294. 

Erhard  Stephan,  Harmonia  4  Evangeliorum  Graeca  et 
reliqui  N.  T.  libri.  Acta  Apostolorum  et  Apocalypsis  J.  C. 
cum  Eph.  XIV  Paulinis  et  VII  Catholicis  ordine  Chro- 
nologico  digestis.     Argentor,  1779.  8vo. 

[John  David  Michaelis,  Harmonie  der  Evangelisten  met 
harmonische  Tafelen  [Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  with  tables]. 
In  the  Introduction  to  the  N.  T.]— H. 

Ge.  Guil.  Rullmann,  Tabula  harmoniam  4  Evangelist- 
arum  exhibens  in  usum  lectionum  exegeticarum  in  4 
Evangelia.      Rintel,  1790.  4 to. 
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[J.  J.   Griesbach,   Synopsis   Evangel.   Matt.   Marc,   et  Luc. 
una  cum   iis  Joannis  pericopis  quae  historiam  passionis  et 
resurreetionis  historiam  complectuntur.     Halae,  1776.  8vo. 
2d  Ed.  emend,  et  auct.  1797,  4th  Ed.  1822.  Svo. 
GuiL.  Mart.  Leber.  De  Wette,   et  Frid<   Lucke  Synopsis 
Ev.  Mat.  Marc,  et  Luc.  eum  parallelis  Johannis  pericopis. 
Ex  recens.  Griesbachii,  &c.     Berolini,  1818.  4to. 
J.  White,  S.  T.  P.    Diatessaron,*  sive  integra  historia  Dom. 
nost.   J.    C.   Graece    ex    quatuor   evang.    inter   se    collatis 
ipsisque    Evangelistarum   verbis  apte  et  ordinate  dispositis 
confecta.  Subjung.  Evang.  brevis  harmonia.  Oxford,  at  the 
Clarendon  Press,  1799. 
For  an  account  of  other  harmonies,  see  Mr.  Home's  Bibliogra- 
phical Index,  p.  128.] — Tr. 

[Writers  who,  without  forming  regular  har- 
monies, have  brought  the  four  Evangelists  into 
a  harmonious  arrangement.] — H. 

JoH.  Jak.  Hesz,  Leven  van  Jesus.  See  §  293,  compared  witli 
his  Library  of  Sacred  History,  Vol.  L  p.  24.  Sebast. 
Mutschelle,  die  Geschichte  Jesu  aus  den  4  heil.  Evangelien 
in  eins  gesammelt  und  geordnet,  1784. 

H.  C.  Bergen,  Gedenkwaardigheden  uit  bet  leven  van  Jesus. 
Volgens  de  4  Evangelisten  in  overeenstemming  gebracht 
en  met  ophelderende  en  praktikale  aanmerkingen  voorzien 
[Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Jesus,  brought  into  a  harmony 
according  to  the  four  Evangelists,  provided  with  explanatory 
and  practical  observations.]     Leyden,  1804.  Svo. 

Car.  Wil.  Stronck,  de  Geschiedenis  van  Jesus,  naar  de  4 
Evangelien,  een  Leesboek  voor  Christelyke  Huisgezinnen 

*  A  diatessaron  contains  the  exact  words  of  the  text,  selected 
from  the  four  evangelists,  and  formed  into  one  continued  narra- 
tion. It  is  the  result  of  a  harmony.  Dr.  White's  is  founded  on 
Primate  Newcome's  Harmony.  Mr.  Charles  Butler  was  mistaken 
in  supposing  the  text  to  be  that  of  Griesbach.  (See  Horse  Biblicie.) 
It  is  in  the  words  of  the  textus  receptus.  It  has  been  translated 
into  Latin  and  English  by  the  Rev.  T.  Thirl  wall. — Tr. 
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[The  History  of  Jesus,  &c.  for  reading  in  Christian  families.] 
Utrecht,  1800.  8vo. 
[The  Holy  Bible,  arranged  in  historical  and  chronological  order, 
in  such  manner  that  the  whole  may  be  read  as  one  connected 
history,  in  the  words  of  the  authorized  translation.  With 
short  notes,  and  a  table,  dividing  the  sacred  volume  into 
365  portions  for  daily  reading  throughout  the  year.  By  the 
Rev.  George  Townsend,  M.A.    London,  1834.  8vo.] — Tr. 

The  following  are  specially  devoted  to  the   harmony   of  the 
history  of  the  sufferings  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 

Ger.  Joann.  Vossii,  Harmoniae  Evangelicae.  1656.  Amst. 
1701.  fol. 

CoNR.  Ikenii,  Harmonia  historiae  perpessionum  Sanctissirai 
Servatoris  J.  C.  Brem.  1743.  4to.  Recudi  eam,  &c.  Jo. 
Herm  Schacht.  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1758,  4to. — Heringa.] 

John  David  Michaelis,  The  Burial  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ,  according  to  the  Four  Evangelists.  [Translated  into 
English  by  Sir  George  Duckett,  Bart.  London,  1827.  8vo. 
For  a  more  particular  account  of  this  ingenious  and  truly 
valuable  work,  see  British  Critic,  Vol.  V.] — Tr. 

[J.  Cremer,  de  4  Evangelische  verhalen  van  Jesus  Christus 
lyden,  sterven,  begravenis  en  opstanding^  tot  een  gebracht, 
enmetnodige  aantekeningen  begeleid.  Midd.  1795.  8vo.] — 
H.* 

§  327.  In  modern  times  contradictions  have  been 
pretended  to  be  discovered  between  Jesus  and  the 
apostles,  as  well  as  between  the  apostles  and  one 
another,  even  in  regard  to  doctrines.  This  cir- 
cumstance has  given  rise  to  many  incorrect  modes 
of  Scripture  interpretation.  In  order  to  avoid  the 
errors  of  such  false  views  respecting  the  contents  of 

*  1  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  translate  the  titles  of  all 
these  Harmonies. — Tr. 

R  R 
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the   New  Testament  writings,   it  is  necessary  to 
reflect  that — 

1.  Jesus,  during  his  visible  life  on  earth,  could 
not,  by  reason  of  the  weakness  of  the  Jews,  and 
even  of  the  apostles  themselves,  communicate  every 
part  of  the  instruction  which  was  to  be  propagated 
by  his  disciples  among  mankind.   John  xvi.  13. 

2.  There  were  several  truths  which  Jesus  could 
express  in  part  only — of  which  he  could  only  give 
hints  with  a  view  to  the  future — only  express  in 
emblems  and  allegories ;  for  example,  concerning 
the  honour  and  authority  of  the  apostles  in  the 
new  kingdom  of  God,  (Matt,  xix.)  and  of  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  ritual  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Thence  it  arose,  that  the  conceptions  entertained 
by  the  apostles,  after  the  departure  of  Jesus  to  the 
Father,  of  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth,  were  quite  different  from  those  which  they 
held  during  his  stay  among  them. 

3.  Whenever  Jesus  and  the  apostles  seem  to  con- 
tradict each  other,  it  should  be  accurately  noticed 
whether  they  are  speaking  of  one  and  the  same 
thing,  and  whether  they  are  viewing  the  same  thing 
under  the  same  circumstances,  and  in  the  same  con- 
nection. For  example,  Paul  speaks  (Rom.  iv.  1,  2) 
of  the  justification  of  Abraham  before  God,  but 
James,  (chap,  ii.)  of  his  justification  before  men,  or 
of  the  evidence  of  his  justification  as  exhibited  by 
his  good  works,  and  his  obedience  to  the  command 
of  God. 

4.  In  like  manner  there  is  sometimes  a  seeming 
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contradiction,  when  one  of  the  apostles  speaks  of 
that  which  arises  in  the  soul  from  faith,  and 
another  of  the  manifestation  of  tliat  faith  before 
the  world  by  good  dispositions.  John  says,  "  He 
that  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous ;"  that  is, 
thereby  manifests  that  he  is  justified  by  God 
through  faith,  by  always  endeavouring  to  act  rightly, 
1  John  iii.  7  compared  with  ii.  29.  This  does  not 
contradict  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  but  warns  the 
reader  of  Paul's  writings  against  its  abuse. 

5.  Finally,  it  should  be  observed  whether  the 
contradiction  relates  to  matters  appertaining  to 
the  fundamentals  of  religion,  and  not  to  its  non- 
essentials only,  in  which  the  apostles  might  think 
and  act  differently,  as.  Gal.  ii.,  Paul  withstood 
Peter  to  his  face. 

Observation. — Compare  the  work  of  Joh.  Anth.  Lotze,  supra, 
p.  512.— H. 

See  also  Lectures  on  the  Acts,  by  Charles  James  Blomfield, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  (now  Bishop  of  London.) 
London,  1828.     8vo. 


[^Additional  ivorhs  in  op])osition  to  the  Theory  of  Accommodation. 
(See  §  276,  p.  438.)]— Tr. 

[WiLLEM  DE  VoSj  de  Evangelische  Prediking  en  Geschriften, 
vergeleken  met  de  volksbegrippen  van  died  tyd,  of  Proeve 
ter  beantwoording  van  het  voorstel :  heeft  Christus  in  zyne 
prediging  enz.  [The  Evangelic  Preaching  and  Writings,  com- 
pared with  the  Popular  Notions  of  the  Times,  or  an  Attempt 
to  answer  the  question — "  Has  Christ  in  his  Preaching," 
&c.  A  supplement  to  M.  van  Hemert's  Essay,  in  the  Tracts 
of  the  Teylerian  Society].  Vol.  XII.  Haarl.  1792.  4to. 
R  R  2 
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Wolf.  Fr.  Gesz,  Briefe  iiber  einige  theologische  Zeitmate- 
rien,  besonders  iiber  den  Accommodations-grandsatz  in 
Hinsicht  auf  einige  positive  Lehren  der  Christl.  Religion 
[Letters  on  certain  theological  subjects  of  the  day,  especially 
on  the  bearing  of  the  System  of  Accommodation  on  some 
positive  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion].  Stuttgard,  1797, 
8vo.— H. 

Doctor  Plank,*  in  his  Introduction  to  Theological  Sciences, 
has  laid  dow^n  very  moderate  and  judicious  principles  on  the 
system  of  Accommodation,  Vol.  II.  p.  115,  etc.  Those  w^riters 
are  designedly  omitted  who  have  gone  too  far  on  either  side  of 
this  question. 

The  views  entertained  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  on  the  ac- 
commodation of  Jesus  and  the  apostles,  and  an  account  of 
their  method  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures  kot'  oiKovofiiav, 
will  be  found  in  the  two  following  works  ; — 

J.  G.  RosENMULLER,  de  fatis  Interpretationis  sacrarum  Lite- 
rarum  in  ecclesia  Christiana ;  and 

Historia   Interpretationis  Librorum  Sac. 

Part  I.  Hildburg.  1795,  as  well  as  in  his  Abhandlung  iiber 
einige  Aeusserungen  des  Hrnn  Prof.  Kant,  die  auslegung 
der  Bibel  betrefFend  [Treatises  on  some  of  Kant's  expres- 
sions, &c.].     Erlang.  1794.     8vo. 

The  history  of  this  subject  will  be  found  in 

Frid.  Aug.  Carus  Historia  antiquior  sententiarum  ecclesiae 
Graecae  de  accommodatione  Christo  imprimis  et  apostolis 
tributa.     Lips.  1793.     4to. 

*  That  part  of  Dr.  Plank's  work  translated  by  Dr.  Turner 
already  referred  to,  supra,  p.  32,  is  about  being  reprinted  in  the 
Biblical  Cabinet.— Tr. 
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ON  1  JOHN  V.  6,  7,  8.— See  §  231.  8.    p.  338. 


BY    THE    TRANSLATOR. 


"...  Kat  TO  TZVEVfxa  eari  to  jxapTvpovv,  otl  to  Trvevna  ecttlv  i\ 
aXrjQsia.  'Otl  rpeig  ektlv  ol  naprupovvTEc,  to  nvev/xa,  kul  to  vcujp 
Kai  to  aifxa'  kui  o'l  TpeiQ  eig  to  ky  eiaiv." — (^Alexandrine  and  Vatican 
Manuscripts.^ 

"...  And  it  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness,  because  the 
Spirit  is  truth.  For  there  are  three  that  bear  record,  the  Spirit, 
and  the  water,  and  the  blood;  and  these  three  agree  in  one." 

"...  Kat  to  irvevfxa  eotl  to  fxaprvpovv,  oti  to  Trvivfia  eotlv  y 
a\y]deia.  'On  Tpeig  eitriv  ol  ^lapTvpovrreq  ev  rw  ovpavu),  6  Harr/p, 
6  Aoyog,  t:ai  TO  ayiop  Ilyevfia,  Kat  ovtoi  ol  rpeiQ  ev  tiai. 
Kat  rptiQ  eiaiv  ol  p.apTvpovvTEQ  ev  tt]  ytf,  to  rrvevpa,  /cat 
to  vEujp,  Kai  to  aljxa,  Kai  ol  rpeie  elq  to  ev  ektiv." — {Printed  Textus 
Receptus.) 

"...  And  it  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness,  because  the 
Spirit  is  truth.  For  there  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the 
Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one. 
And  there  are  three  that  bear  witness  in  earth,  the  Spirit,  and  the 
water,  and  the  blood  :  and  these  three  agree  in  one." — (Autho- 
rized Version.) 

.  .  .  Et  spiritus  est  qui  testificatur,  quoniam  Christus  est  Veritas. 
Quoniam  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dant  in  ccelo,  Pater,  Verbum 
et  Spiritus  sanctus,  et  hi  tres  unum  sunt.  Et  tres  sunt  qui  testi- 
monium dant  in  terra,  Spiritus,  et  aqua,  et  sanguis :  et  hi  tres  unum 
sunt. — (Clementine  Edition  of  the  Vulgate.) 

Dr.  Seiler,  in  treating  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  of  the 
New  Testament,  p.  338,  asserts  (without  due  regard  to 
precision  in  this  instance)  that  this  celebrated  verse  found 
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its  way  into  the  text  from  a  marginal  scholion.     He  most 
probably  meant  into  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  for 
nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  it  did  not  creep  thus 
into  the  text  of  Greek  manuscripts ;  inasmuch  as  the  great 
body  of  Greek  manuscripts,  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  have  not  a  vestige  of  this  verse  either 
in   the   text   or  margin.      There    have    been   149  Greek 
manuscripts  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  collated,  of  which 
two  are  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  sixth  century  ;  and  of 
all  these,  7iot  one  contains   the  disputed  clauses   of  this 
chapter,  as  they  exist  in  the   textus  receptus ;  and  only 
two, — and  those,  very  modern  and  corrupted  ones, — contain 
the  seventh  verse,  while   they   sadly   mangle  the  eighth, 
which  is  confessedly  genuine.     It  is   different,   however, 
with  the  Latin  version,  from  whence  the  defenders  of  the 
verse  derive  their  principal  arguments  in  its  support;  and 
into  which,   if  the  verse  be  spurious,  it   is  by  no  means 
improbable  that   it   first  found  its  way    from  a  marginal 
gloss.     It  will  not  be  expected  of  me  to  enter  here  into 
an  elaborate  discussion   of  this  much  controverted  point, 
which  I  should  not  have  ventured  to   have  touched   on, 
had  it    not   been    rendered  in   some    measure   necessary 
by    Dr,  Seiler's   assertion.      The  reader  will    find   every 
information  that  can  be  desired,  in  the  treatises  of  Bengel, 
Mill,  Porson,  Dr.  Turton,  the  venerable  Bishop  Burgess, 
&c.  &c. ;  but  having  at  all  adverted  to  the  subject,  and 
been  obliged   to  make  many  references  and  extracts  in 
relation  to  it  for  my  own  satisfaction,   I  thought  that  it 
might  save  trouble  of  the  reader  to  lay  before  him  at  one 
view,  some   of  the  materials  which  I  had  collected  from 
various  sources,  and  especially  such  as  contained  the  latest 
intelligence  on  the  present  state  of  this  controversy. 

I    shall   commence  with  giving  the  Greek  authorities 
for  the  verse. 

I    have   already  said    that  thei'e   are  only  two  Greek 
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manuscripts  which  contain  the  clause,  or  a  vestige  of  it ; 
these  are  the  Codex  Dublinensis,  a  manuscript  which 
Porson,  Griesbach,  and  Bishop  Marsh,  consider  as  written 
in  the  15th  or  16th  centuries ;  but  which  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke,  who  examined  it  carefully,  holds  to  be  possibly 
as  old  as  the  13th  ;  while  he  at  the  same  time  considers  it 
of  no  critical  value  whatever,  but  "  the  work  of  an  un- 
known bold  critic,  who  formed  a  text  from  one  or  more 
manuscripts  in  conjunction  with  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and 
who  was  by  no  means  sparing  of  his  own  conjectural 
emendations,  as  it  possesses  various  readings  which  exist 
in  no  manuscript  yet  discovered."  A  collation  of  this 
manuscript  has  been  published,  the  former  part  by 
Archbishop  Usher,  and  the  remainder  by  the  late  Dr. 
Barrett.  The  following  is  the  form  in  which  the  passage 
appears  in  Dr.  Barrett's  collation : — 

"  Kai  TO  Tn'EVjxa  £(tti  to  fxapTvpovr ,  utl  o  Xpioroc  taTiv  aKrjdeia' 
OTL  TpeiQ  ELaiv  ol  fiapTvpovuTEQ  tv  Tw  ovpavu),  Trarijp,  Xoyog,  Kai 
TTvevfxa  ayiov,  Kai  ovtol  ol  Tpeig  kv  £t(ri*  (cat  TpeiQ  eiaiv  ol  uaprv- 
povvTtq  EV  TT}  yr],  Tvvevjia,  vcwp  kui  alfia,  ei  Trfv  fxapTvpiay,"  k.  t,  X.* 

The  other  manuscript  in  which  the  verse  appears,  is  the 

*  One  of  the  arguments  adduced  by  Dr.  Herbert  Marsh  (the  present 
venerable  Bishop  of  Peterborough,)  for  the  late  date  of  this  manuscript, 
is  derived  from  its  omission  of  the  final  clause  of  the  eighth  verse,  which 
he  asserts  was  not  omitted  even  in  Latin  manuscripts  before  the  thirteenth 
century.  But  this  clause  is  omitted  in  a  manuscript  in  Dr.  Burney's 
collection  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  8,  supposed  to  be  of  the  ninth 
century.  That  the  Codex  Dublinensis  is  far,  however,  from  being  a 
servile  imitation  of  the  Vulgate,  is  evident  from  its  reading  Qeos,  where 
the  Vulgate  reads  quod,  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  stated 
by  Griesbach  to  be  the  only  Greek  MS.  which  follows  the  Vulgate,  in 
reading  ^picTTOs  for  nvevixa  in  the  6th,  and  a>n€P  for  ea-fxev  in  the  20th 
verse  of  1  John  v.  This  MS.  could  not  indeed  have  been  older  than  the 
thirteenth  century,  since  it  has  the  Latin  chapters,  which  were  first 
invented  at  that  period.  Professor  Alber,  however,  has  been  led  into  the 
error  of  supposing  that  it  contains  the  modern  division  into  verses.  (See 
Institutiones  Hermeneuticce,  Vol.  III.  p.  355.  Pest.  1828. 
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Codex  Ottobonianus  298,  in  the  Vatican  library,  which 
was  first  collated  by  Dr.  Scholz  for  his  new  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  This  is  a  manuscript  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  has  been  altered,  according  to 
Dr.  Scholz,  in  many  places,  to  make  it  harmonize  with 
the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  following  is  from  a  fac  simile 
traced  by  Dr.  Wiseman,  and  published  in  Mr.  Home's 
last  edition  of  his  Introduction,  with  the  corresponding 
Latin. 

"  Quia  tres  sunt  "  'On  rpeis  ncnv 

qui  testimonium  dant  in  ol  ixapTvpowTfi  airo  rov 

cceIo,  pater  verbumet  spiritus  sanctus,       ovpavov  TraxTjp  \oyos  kui  irvev/na  ayiov 

et  hi  tres  unum  sunt,  et  koi  ol  rpeis  fis  ro  kv  eiai'  koi 

tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  rpeis  u(nv  oi  fj-aprvpowTes 

dant  in  terra,  spiritus  aqua  et  air  o  ttjs  Ytjs  to  wvevfjLa  to  vSwp  Kai 

sang^uis.    Si  testimonium"  to  at^ia'  ei  tt/j/  /jiapTvpiav" 

The  above  are  the  only  Greek  manuscripts  now  known 
to  exist,  which  contain  any  portion  of  the  verse ;  the 
reader  will,  at  the  same  time,  not  have  failed  to  perceive 
how  materially  even  these  differ  from  the  textus  receptus, 
as  well  as  from  every  other  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, in  their  total  omission  of  the  articles, — as  well  as  of 
the  final  clause  of  the  eighth  verse,  in  which  also  they 
differ  from  all  other  Greek  manuscripts,  but  follow  several 
of  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

If  from  Greek  manuscripts  we  turn  to  Greek  Fathers  and 
other  antient  writers,  we  shall  be  equally  unfortunate  in 
our  pursuit  of  this  clause,  for  the  first  Greek  writer  who 
cites  it  is  the  translator  of  the  Latin  acts  of  the  Council 
of  Lateran,  which  was  held  in  the  year  1215;  and  his 
translation  is  the  very  earliest  form  in  which  the  verse 
is  found  in  Greek.    The  following  is  the  sentence  : — 

"  On  TpeiQ  tiaiv  ol  fiaprvpowTtg  tv  ovpavo),  6  Trarrjp,  \oyog,  /cat 
TrrEVfxa  ayiov'  Kat  rovroi  6i  rpeic  ei'  siaii',  Evdvg  ^£  Trpo<TTidt](Ti 
*   *   *   *    KudioQ  ey  TLOi  K(x)Sr]^iv  EvpifTKerai." 

The    blank    space   represented    by    these    asterisks    is 
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supplied  in  the  original  Latin,  where  we  read,  "  Statimque 
subjungitur,  et  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dant  in  terra, 
spiritus,  aqua  et  sanguis;  et  ties  unum  sunt,  sicut  in 
codicibus  quibusdam  invenitur," — viz.  the  final  clause,  et 
\]ii\  tres  unum  sunt,  is  found  in  some  copies  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate.  This,  however,  being  confessedly  a  translation, 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  Greek  authority  for  the  verse. 

The  first  Greek  writer  who  really  professes  to  cite  the 
verse  is  Manuel  Calecas,  a  Greek  Dominican  monk  of  the 
14th  century,  (Graeculus,  as  Griesbach  calls  him,)  devoted 
to  the  see  of  Rome,  who  has  it  thus  far  : — 

"  Tp£(c  ti(TLV  01  fJLaf)TvpovvTEg,  6  Trarjjp,  6  XoyoQ,  Kai  to  vrrcv/ia 
TO  ayiov.^ 

In  the  15th  century,  Joseph  Bryennius,  a  Greek  monk, 
chaplain  to  the  court  of  Constantinople,  quotes  it  in  this 
form,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Eugenius,  bishop 
of  Cherson  ;  a  form,  however,  which  manifestly  betrays 
symptoms  of  its  Latin  origin  ; 

"  Kai  TO  Tryevfjia  euTi  fxaprvpovv,  vti  6  XPI2T0S  Eortv  >/  aXrfdeta' 
OTi  Tpeig  Eiaiv  oi  napTvpovi'T£Q  zv  rw  ovpavo),  o  iraTrfp,  o  \oyoQ,  Kai 
TO  irvEVfia  TO  ayiov,  Kai  ovtoi  ol  Tpeig  ey  eiaC  Kai  Tpeig  tiGiv  o'l 
jjiapTvpovvTeQ  tv  Trj  yy,  to  TTvtv^a,  to  vCwp,  Kai  to  aifia,  omitting 
the  final  clause. 

Bishop  Burgess,  the  learned  and  zealous  advocate  of  the 
verse,  accounts  for  its  not  having  been  quoted  by  the  antient 
Greek  Fathers,  by  supposing  that  "  it  was  omitted,  either 
by  accident  or  design,  i?t  their  copies."*  It  has,  indeed, 
been  said,  that  the  verse  existed  in  the  Apostolos,  or  Book 
of  Acts  and  Epistles  used  in  the  service  of  the  Greek 
Church  :  but  this  is  not  true  ;  not  a  single  manuscript  of  the 
Apostolos  has  been  found  to  contain  it,and  the  only  authority 
for  supposing  that  it  existed  in  the  Apostolos,  is  derived  from 

*  Vindication,  p.  128. 
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the  circumstance  of  its  appearance  in  theprinted  edition  of 
that  work,  published  at  Venice  in  1G02,  exactly  as  we  have 
it  in  our  printed  Greek  Testaments.  "  If,"  says  Kinttel, 
another  honest  and  zealous  advocate  of  the  verse,  "  the  Apo- 
stolos  had  remained  from  its  origin  without  any  alteration, 
it  would  have  been  a  witness  to  the  authenticity  of  this 
celebrated  text,  of  more  than  one  thousand  years'  stand- 
ing-." "  Eager  to  ascertain  whether  it  (an  Apostolos,  or 
apostolized  Codex,  written  posterior  to  the  10th,  but 
anterior  to  the  13th  century)  read  exactly  as  the  modern 
Apostolos  does,  I  carefully  perused  the  lectio.  But — it 
wants  1  John  v.  7  !"*  In  fact,  a  manuscript  of  the  Apostolos 
containing  the  clause  has  never  been  discovered. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  printed  editions,  and  the 
authority  on  which  it  has  been  inserted  therein. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  was  that 
printed  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglott  in  1514,  but  which 
was  not  published  until  1522. 

In  this  edition,  the  clause  appears  in  Greek  and  Latin 
in  the  following  form  : — 

"  Kai  TO  TTvevjxa  (an  to  fjLafiTvpovu  "  Et  spiritus    est  qui    testificatur 

OTiTOTTVivixaearivr)  aKT]deia' oTiT^dS  quoniani  Cliristus  est  Veritas.     Quo- 

eiaiv  oi  y.apTvpowTes    ev  rw  oupavai,  niam  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dant 

6  narrip,    Kai   6  \oyos   Kai  to   dywv  in    coelo,   pater,  verbum,  et   spiritus 

TTVfvixa,  Kai  ol  rpeis  eis  to  hv  eiai'  Kai  sanctus,  et  hi   tres  unum   sunt.     Et 

Tpeis  eiffiv  01  ixaQTvpovi/Tes  eTTi  T7]s  y7]s,  tres    sunt   qui  testimonium   dant   in 

TO  Trvevjxa,  Kui  to  vSwp  Kai  to  aj/ta'   ei  terra,  spiritus,  aqua,  et  sanguis.     Si 

TTji/  jJLapTvpiav,"  K.  T.  \.  testimonium,"  &c. 

There  has  been  no  manuscript  authority  whatever  dis- 
covered for  this  form  of  the  verse,  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  suspicion,  that  the  Complutensian  editors  translated 
the  passage  from  their  favourite  manuscripts  of  the  Latin 

Vulffate.       In    the   total   omission  of   the  final  clause   of 

o 

the  eighth  verse,  they  are  only  countenanced  by  the  two 

*  Mr.  Evanson's  Translation,  p.  85. 
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manuscripts  already  referred  to,  viz.  the  Dublin,  and  the 
Codex  Ottobonianus ;  and  in  the  transposition  of  the  clause, 
KUL  ovToi  01  rpeig  eig  to  Iv  uaiv, — which  is  found  in  all 
antient  manuscripts,  in  the  textus  receptus,  and  all  other 
editions,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  verse,  but  which  they 
have  placed  at  the  end  of  the  seventh, — they  are  counte- 
nanced only  by  the  Codex  Ottobonianus. 

Another  reason  for  supposing  that  in  this  instance  the 
Complutensian  editors  translated  the  seventh  verse  from 
the  Latin,  is  contained  in  the  fact,  that  when  Stunica,  one 
of  the  editors,  was  challenged  by  Erasmus  to  produce  his 
Greek  authority  for  the  verse,  he  replied  that  the  Greek 
text  was  corrupted,  and  referred  to  the  authority  of  the 
Latin,  and  to  the  preface  to  the  Canonical  Epistles,  sup- 
posed at  that  time  to  be  Jerome's,*  but  which  has  been 
shown  by  ihe  Benedictine  editors  of  Jerome's  works  to  be 
a  forgery,  and  is  at  least  three  centuries  later  than  that 
Father.  To  this  I  may  add  the  exact  agreement  of  their 
Greek  of  this  clause,  with  the  verse  as  it  appears  in  their 
edition  of  the  Vulgate, — which  differs  from  most  antient 
manuscripts  of  this  version  in  omitting  the  final  clause  of 
the  eighth  verse. 

The  Complutensian  editors  have  added  a  note  to  the 
Greek,  in  which  they  take  no  notice  whatever  of  the 
absence  of  the  seventh  verse  from  Greek  manuscripts, 
but  endeavour  to  account  for  their  omission  of  the  final 
clause  of  the  eighth  verse,  by  the  authority  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  who  had  charged  the  Arians  with  having  forged 
this  clause  in  order  to  neutralize  the  argument  in  favour 
of  the  unity  of  essence  in  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  the  Abbot  Joachim,  having  adduced  this 

*  "  Sciendum  est  hoe  loco  Grsecorum  codices  apertissime  esse  cor- 
ruptos,  nostros  vero  veritatem  ipsam,  ut  a  primo  origino  traducti  sunt, 
continere,  quod  ex  Prologo  b.  Hieronymi  super  Epistolas  canonicas  mani- 
feste  apparet." 
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clause  to  prove  that  nothing  more  was  meant  by  the  expres- 
sion, these  three  are  one,  in  the  7th  verse,  than  a  unity  of 
love  and  consent.  This  sense  has  been  also  in  modern 
times  attached  to  the  passage  by  some  of  the  orthodox. 
Upon  such  dogmatical  grounds,  aided  by  the  authority  of 
somemanuscriptsof  the  Vulgate,  this  final  clause  had  been 
rejected  by  the  Council  of  Lateran  in  the  year  1215  ;  but 
it  exists  in  most  antient  manuscripts  of  this  version,  and 
in  all  the  editions  published  by  authority  of  the  Roman  See 
since  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Erasmus's  first  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  was 
published  at  Basle,  in  1516  ;  and  his  second  in  1519.  In 
both  of  these,  which  were  edited  from  Greek  manuscripts, 
the  clause  appears  without  the  seventh  verse  : — 

"  Kai  TO  -Kvevfia  eari  to  fxapTvpovy,  oti  to  Trvtw^ua  ecttiv  r;  aXr)- 
deia,  oTi  TpeiQ  ektlv  oi  fxapTvpovyTec,  to  Tn'EVjj.a,  kul  to  vSwp,  (cai  to 
ai^a,  KttL  01  rpeig  eig  to  ey  eidiv.      Ei  Tr}v  fxapTvpiay'  k.  t.  X. 

The  omission  of  the  seventh  verse  in  his  first  edition 
involved  Erasmus  in  a  literary  contest  with  the  divines  of 
Louvain  and  with  Stunica,  when  he  professed  his  readiness 
to  insert  it,  if  it  was  found  in  a  single  Greek  manuscript. 
Although  Stunica  did  not  produce  one  in  answer  to  this 
challenge,  there  was  subsequently  a  manuscript  found  in 
England  containing  the  verse.*  Erasmus  entertained 
very  strong  suspicions  of  the  character  of  this  manu- 
script, but  nevertheless  kept  his  word,  by  inserting  the 
verse  in  his  third  edition,  which  appeared  in  1522,  (before 
he  had  seen  the  Complutensian,)  in  the  following  form : — 

"  Kai  to  TTVfu/xa  tort  to  fiapTvpovy,  oti  to  TryEVfia  ecrriv  rj 
a\jj0£ia*  OTi  TpeiQ  eiaiy  oi  jjapTvpovyTeg  ey  tco  ovpayoj,  Trarijp,  Xoyog, 
Kai  Tryavfjia  ayioy,  Kai  ovtoi  oi  Tpeig  ey  eiai'  Kai  Tpeig  eiaiv  ol  jJ-ap- 
TvpovvTeg  ev  tt]  yrj,  T^yevfxa,  Kai  vCcjp,  /cat  aijxn,  Kai  oi  Tpeig  eig  to 
ev  EKTiy.      El  r/jv"  &c. 

*  I  have  used  the  word  verse  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  for  it  was 
after  this  period  that  the  New  Testament  was  divided  into  verses. 
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It  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  what  has  become  of  the 
Codex  Britannicus  from  which  Erasmus  introduced  this 
clause.  Griesbach  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  the 
same  with  the  Codex  Dublinensis  already  described ;  for, 
although  Erasmus,  in  his  controversy  with  Stunica,  quotes 
the  passage  differently  from  the  Codex  Dublinensis,  yet 
in  his  third  edition,  he  follows  the  Dublin  manuscript  to 
the  letter,  except  in  the  insertion  of  kui  between  Trvivfia 
and  v^(i)p,  and  the  addition  of  the  final  clause,  which 
Griesbach  supposes  that  he  retained  from  his  former 
editions.  Others,  however,  have  disputed  this  point  on 
grounds  which  seem  to  me  to  have  considerable  weight. 
Le  Long  mentions,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Sacra,*  that  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  Dr.  John  Ycard,  Dean  of  Achonry,  in 
Ireland,  dated  June  19, 1708,  on  the  subject  of  this  manu- 
script, the  text  of  which,  he  adds,  differs  from  the  Codex 
Anglicanus  of  Erasmus  in  three  various  readings;  but  such 
discrepancy  does  not  appear  between  the  printed  editions 
of  Erasmus  and  the  collation  of  the  text  by  Dr.  Barrett ; 
only,  in  the  account  of  the  Codex  Britannicus  which 
Erasmus  transmitted  to  Stunica,  he  omits  the  word  ayiov 
after  Trvzvfxa,  and  ol  before  the  second  juaprujOowvr£c-+ 
Le  Long  possibly  referred  also  to  the  final  clause  of  the 
eighth  verse,  which  is  found  neither  in  the  Dublin  manu- 
script, nor  in  the  extract  to  Stunica,  as,  in  both,  the  ninth 
verse  immediately  follows  the  earthly  witnesses;  and  Eras- 


*  Part  I.  p.  172.  Ed.  1723. 

t  "  Veruntamen,  ne  quid  dissiniulem,  repertus  est  apud  Anglos 
Graecus  codex  unus,  in  quo  habetur  quod  in  vulgatis  deest,  scriptum  est 
enim  hunc  in  modum — '  On  rptts  eicriv  ol  fiaprvpovvTes  tv  rco  ovpavat, 
TraTTjp,  Xoyos,  /cat  irvevfia,  Kai  ovtoi  ol  rpeis  ev  ficriv  Kai  rpeiy  (laiv 
fiapTvpovvres  fv  tt]  yrj,  Trreu/xa,  vdaip  Kai  alfia  eis*  ttjp  paprvpiav  tcov 
avdpciiToiv,"  &c.     Erasmi  Annot.   p.  697.    4th.  ed. 

•  Eis  is  probably  a  mistake ;  this  may  be  one  of  the  discrepancies 
alluded  to  by  Le  Long. 
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mus  himself  observes,  "  Quanquam  hand  scio  an  casu  factum 
sit  ut  hoc  loco  non  repetatur  quod  est  in  Graecis  nostris  ;" 
that  is,  in  his  own  manuscripts  and  printed  editions;  and, 
again,  in  recounting  the  differences  between  the  text  of 
the  Coroplutensian  edition  and  the  Codex  Britannicus,  he 
observes,  "  Deinde,  quod  Britannicum  habebat  ovroi  oi 
rpeig,  Hispaniense  tantuni  /cat  ol  rpng,  quod  idem  fit  in 
spiritu,  aqua  et  sanguine.  Prseterea,  quod  Britannicum 
habet  kv  tto-t,  Hispaniense,  tig  to  h  ekti.  Postremo  quod 
Britannicum  etiam  in  terr^e  testimonio  adjiciebat  kui  ol 
rpEiq  eig  to  av  uai'  quod  non  addebatur  hie  duntaxat  in 
Editione  Hispaniensi." 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  editions  of  Erasmus,  published  in 
1527  and  1535,  the  clause  appears  as  follows  : — 

"  Kat  TO  TTvevjxa  e(7TI  to  na^rvpovv,  on  to  irvEVixa  eaTiv  >/  aXr]- 
deia,  OTL  Tpsig  eiglv  ol  j-iapTvpovyrec  ev  tw  ovpavu),  'O  Trarr/p,  'O 
XoyoQ  Kui  TO  Tvvzvfia  ayior,  /cat  ovtol  oi  TpeiQ  ev  Eiai.  Kat  rpEig 
EKTiv  ol  fiapTvpovvTEQ  El'  Tt}  yrj,  TTVEVfia,  Kai  vEwp,  Kai  a/'^a,  xai  ol 
TpEig  Etg  TO  £j'  eiaiv.      Ei  Tr]i',"  k.  t.  \. 

In  the  edition  of  Erasmus  published  at  Basle  in  1541, 
and  the  Paris  edition  of  Guillard,  1543,  the  text  of 
these  verses  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
editions  ;  but  in  that  printed  at  Basle  by  Bryliuger  in 
1543,  the  text  follows  the  third  edition  verbatim,  and  thus 
again  omits  the  articles  before  the  three  heavenly  witnesses, 
as  well  as  those  before  the  earthly,  which  latter  Erasmus  had 
in  his  first  and  second  editions  retained  in  conformity  with 
all  antient  manuscripts,  and  had  improperly  omitted  in 
his  third,  after  the  Codex  Britannicus. 

The  seventh  verse  was  omitted  in  the  beautiful  editions 
of  Aldus,  1518,  Gerbelius,  1521,  Cephalaeus,  1524,  and 
in  the  accurate  edition  of  Colinaeus,  printed  at  Paris  in 
1534;  but  in  Robert  Stephens's  first  edition,  printed  at 
Paris  in  1546,  the  clause  appears  thus  :— 
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" 'Ort  rpftc  EKTiv  01  fiapTvfiOvvree  tv  tu)  ovpavw,  6  Trarjjp,  6  \oyoc, 
TO  Kai  ciyiov  irveviia,  kul  ovtol  o'l  rpeic  tv  tim'  kcu  Tpeig  tLaiy 
01  [.lapTvpovrreQ  ey  ri]  y/j,  to  irvivfxa,  Kai  to  vC(t>p,  (cai  to  a'lfia,  /.at 
01  Tpeig  eig  to  er  ekti.      Et  Tqv,"  k.  t,  \. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Stephens  had  any  manuscript 
authority  for  the  verse,  but  most  probably  constructed  it 
according  to  his  own  judgment,  from  the  Complutensian, 
and  the  later  editions  of  Erasmus. 

The  second  edition  of  Stephens  came  out  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  with  the  above  typographical  error  corrected,  by 
which  TO  and  Km  had  been  transposed ;  and  in  1550  was 
published  the  celebrated  folio  edition,  from  which  the 
verse  was  adopted  by  Beza  into  his  edition,  published  in 
1565,  and  into  that  of  Elzevir  in  1624.  The  editor  of  this 
latter  is  not  known,  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  employed 
any  fresh  critical  materials ;  he  has  designated  this 
edition  in  his  preface,  "  Textus  undique  Reckftus." 
The  text  of  this  edition,  it  is  well  known,  was  that  in 
common  use  until  the  appearance  of  Griesbach's. 

I  have,  I  think,  stated  enough  to  show,  that  the  verse 
in  question  could  never  have  found  its  way  into  the  text 
from  the  margin  of  a  Greek  manuscript ;  but  the  case^ 
as  has  been  observed,  may  be  very  different  with  respect 
to  Latin  manuscripts,  from  which  alone  can  any  evidence 
for  the  genuineness  of  the  clause  be  derived ;  and,  as  an 
eminent  scholar  has  warmly  advocated  this  part  of  the 
argument  at  a  recent  period,*  I  am  disposed  to  enter  some- 
what more  fully  into  the  question  of  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  verse  which  may  be  derived  from  this  quarter. 

It  is  now  confessed,  after  centuries  of  controversy,  that 
no  antient  version,  except  the  Latin,  contains  the  dis- 
puted clause  ;  there  is  not  a  trace  of  it  discoverable  in 
any  manuscripts  now  existing  of  the  Peschito,  or  antient 


*  Dr.  Wiseman,  in  the  [Roman]  Catholic  Magazine,  Vols.  II.  and  III. 
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Syriac  version  ;  or  in  those  of  the  Philoxenian  Syriac, 
the  Coptic,  Sahidic,  Ethiopic,  Arabic,  or  Sclavonic;  and 
although  it  was  in  the  first  printed  editions  of  the  Arme- 
nian, they  were  strongly  suspected  of  being  interpolated 
from  the  Vulgate  by  Uscan,  Patriarch  of  Erivan,  who 
edited  the  work  at  Amsterdam  in  1666,  and  this  charge  hfis 
been  fully  proved  by  Dr.  Zohrab,  a  learned  Armenian  divine 
of  the  Convent  of  St.  Lazarus,  who,  in  his  critical  edition, 
printed  at  Venice  in  1805,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
p.  149,  totally  expunged  the  passage.* 

With  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  disputed  clause  is  contained  in 

*  The  following  is  the  note  on  this  verse  in  Dr.  Zohrab 's  edition  of 
the  New  Testament : — 

"  Here  (as  well  as  in  many  other  places)  Uscan  has  interpolated  and 
altered  the  Armenian  text  from  the  Latin  version,  in  this  manner:  — 
'  JV/io  testijieth  that  Christ  is  truth,  for  there  are  three  who  hear  witness  in 
heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one  : 
and  there  are  three  which  bear  witness  on  earth — Spirit,  water,  and  blood ; 
and  these  three  are  one.  If  ive  admit  the  testimony  of  men,'  &c.  But  out  of 
about  eighteen  manuscript  copies  that  we  have,  antient  as  well  as  mo- 
dern, not  to  mention  two  commentaries  of  universal  reception,  one  alone, 
which  was  transcribed  in  the  year  1656,  about  ten  years  before  the 
printed  edition  of  Uscan,  exhibits  the  text  in  this  form  : — '  For  the  Spirit 
indeed  is  the  truth  ;  there  are  three  who  testify  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the 
Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one.  And  there  are  three 
which  testify  on  earth — the  Spirit,  the  water,  and  the  blood.  If  we  admit 
the  testimony  of  men,'  &c.  Though  there  was  also  another  manuscript 
copy,  which,  on  the  surface,  had  an  equal  and  similar  reading  with  this, 
yet  the  original  or  first  reading  had  been  erased,  and  the  intermediate 
space  thus  exactly  filled  up  in  smaller  characters  by  a  more  recent  scribe. 
But  all  the  rest  of  our  manuscripts,  of  whatever  description,  equally  and 
in  accordance  with  a  multitude  of  the  more  antient  Greek  manuscripts, 
uniformly  exhibit  the  text  according  to  what  we  have  found  it  our  duty 
to  give  in  the  foregoing  place." 

In  the  edition  of  1789,  both  verses  had  been  inserted  in  a  parenthesis, 
the  editors  remarking  that  the  manuscripts  omitted  the  clause  containing 
the  heavenly  witnesses,  which  they  observe  was  without  any  tendency 
to  illustrate  the  context.  See  the  Rev.  John  Oxlee's  Letters  to  Dr. 
Nolan.     York,  1825. 
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the  great  majority  of  manuscripts  of  this  version  ;  indeed, 
nearly  in  all  written  posterior  to  the  10th  century,  and 
in  some  possibly  even  of  the  9th.  There  are,  however, 
several,  and  these  among  the  most  antient  of  all,  which 
omit  it ;  and  from  the  evidence  of  the  Prologue  of  the 
Pseudo-Jerome,  (which  is  universally  admitted  to  have 
been  written  at  least  as  long  ago  as  the  8th  or  9th  century, 
and  is  placed  by  Sabatier  in  the  7th,  and  by  Bengel  in 
the  6th)  the  fact  is  undeniable,  that  the  verse  was  then 
wanting  in  the  public  copies  of  the  Vulgate  ;*  for  the 
fabricator  of  this  Prologue,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Jerome,  in  a  pretended  epistle  from  that  Father  to  his 
friend  the  Virgin  Eustochium,  boasts  of  having  restored 
the  verse  on  the  authority  of  Greek  manuscripts.f  This 
Prologue  betrays  such  evident  marks  of  forgery,  that  it 
has  been  rejected  by  the  Benedictine  editors  of  Jerome's 
works,  by  Blanchini,  and  other  learned  advocates  of  the 
disputed  verse,  although  it  has  still  its  patrons.;]: 

*  "  Ex  his  autem  verbis  manifeste  colligitur  aetate  saltern  qui  is  con- 
scriptus  est  sasculo  puta  septimo,  a  plerisque  Latinis  codicibus  abfuisse 
versum  septimum,  immo  et  a  pluribus  longe  antiquioribus." 

And  again: — "  Porro  in  prioribus  Latinorum  codicibus  versum  hunc 
abfuisse  septimum  nullo  ex  veteri  instrumento  melius  evinci  potest  quam 
ex  Prologo  septem  Epistolarum  Canonicarum  Hieroniuio  attribute." 
Sabatier,  note  in  loco.     Biblia  Lat.  p.  977.     Paris,  1751. 

t  Had  there  been  any  Greek  manuscripts  in  his  day  which  had  the 
verse,  they  now  no  longer  exist.  But,  had  such  Greek  manuscripts  existed, 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  verse  would  never  have  been  quoted  by 
any  of  the  Greek  Fathers  in  their  controversies  with  tlie  Arians,  in  which 
they  sometimes  employed  texts  much  less  apposite,  and  some  of  them 
most  absurdly  wrested,  to  make  them  suit  their  purpose. 

J  Alhev,  for  instance,  Lisfifutiones  Hermeneutica,  Vol.  III.  p.  356.  The 
following  extract  from  the  Evangelium  Qiiadritplex,  Fol.  DC.  contains 
Blanchini's  arguments  against  the  genuineness  of  the  Prologue  : — 

"  IV.  CI.  Mabillonius  in  suo  Itinere  Italico,  nostram  Bibliothecam 
Vallicellanam  invisens,  hunc  Codicem  B.  25  ita  describit,  pag.  6Q.  "  Unus 
ex  antiquioribus  Codicibus,  Apost.  Acta,  Epistolas  Canonicas,  et  Apocalyp- 
sin  continet,  Uteris  quadratis,  cum  hocce  brevi  Prologo  in  Acta  :    Nudara 
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It  was  on  the  authority  of  this  Prologue  that  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  suspected  Jerome  to  have  been  the  fabricator  of 
the  verse;*  but  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  only 

quidem  sonare  videntur  historiam,  et  lactantis  Ecclesiae  infantiam  texere; 
sed,  si  noverimus  scriptorem  eonim  Lucam  esse  medicum,  cujus  laus  est 
in  Evangelic,  animadvertemus  pariter,  omnia  verba  illius  animae  lan- 
guentis  esse  medicinam,  &c.  Acta  dividuntur  in  cap.  74.  quae  prae- 
mittuntur,  Epistolis  canonicis  praefigitur  absque  Auctoris  nomine, 
Hieronymi  Prologus,  conquerentis,  quod  in  primS.  Johannis  Epistola 
testimonium  de  unitate  Trinitatis  ab  infidelibus  translatoribus  sit  praeter- 
missum.  Et  tameu  in  ipsius  Epistolae  contextu  (quod  mirere)  boc  testi- 
monium omittitur.  Post  Apocalypsin  sequitur  Commentarius  in  eandem, 
incipiens  ab  his  verbis :  Fundata  per  Apostolos  Ecclesia,  &c.  Juvenianus 
HuMiLis  SuBDiAcoNus  librum  ofFert  Sancto  Laurentio  Martyri,  manipulum 
gestans  in  dextro  pollice.  Hie  codex  ante  annos  niille  calamo  exaratus 
est."     Hucusque  Mabillonius. 

"  In  prima  pag.  visitur  imago  servatoris  nostri  Jesu  Christi  in  throne 
recumbentis,  cui  adstant  a  dextris  Michael,  et  a  sinistris  Gabrihel. 
Prologus  in  VII.  Canonicas  sen  Catholicas  Epist.  S.  Hieronymo  falso  ad- 
scriptus,  tanti  Auctoris  nomine  non  insignitur  in  nostro  codice.  Quod  vero 
Doctori  Maximo  minime  sit  tribuendus,  ex  eo  videtur  conlici,  quod  ejus 
auctor  septem  Epistolas  vocat  Canonicas;  Hieronymus  vero  Catholicas 
semper  appellet.  Prseterea,  Epistolas  apud  Graecos  Orthodoxos,  diverso, 
quam  apud  Latinos,  ordine,  collocari  perhibet,  non  idem  ordo  est  apud 
GrcBcos,  qui  integre  sapiunf,  &c.  Quod  quidem  S.  Hieronymus  imnquam 
nunciasset;  optime  enim  noverat,  eas  a  Laodicensi  Concilio,  Eusebio, 
Cyrillo  Jerosolymitano,  Athanasio,  Gregorio  Nazianzeno,  &c.,  et  a  MSS. 
denique  Grajcis,  eodem,  quo  a  nobis,  ordine  numerari.  His  adde,  quod 
Epistolas  Canonicas  priori  et  vetutissimo  ordini  restituisse  veluti  quid 
permagni  ponderis  is  Auctor  ostentat ;  quod,  cum  parvi  intersit,  Hiero- 
nymus utique  non  extulisset.  Demum  stylus  Pi'ologi  Hieronymianus  non 
est :  Hieronymus  testimonia  coelestia  non  recitat ;  atque  ordo  Epistolarum 
in  eodem  Prologo  relatus,  ab  ordine,  quem  S.  Pater  retinuit,  teste  Cassio- 
durio,  Lib.'de  Instit.  Divin.  Lit.  cap.  8.  discordat." 

*  The  following  is  the  whole  of  the  Prologue : — 

"  Incipit  prologus  septem  epistolarum  canonicaruw.  Non  idem 
ordo  est  apud  Graecos,  qui  integre  sapiunt  et  fidem  rcctam  scctantur, 
Epistolarum  septem,  quae  canonicae  nuncupantur,  qui  in  Latinis  codicibus 
invenitur.  Quod  quia  Petrus  primus  est  in  numero  apostolorum  ;  primas 
sint  etiam  ejus  epistoL'c  in  ordine  ca^terarum.  Sed  sicut  Evangelistas 
judum  ad  veritatis  lineam  correximus  ;  ita  has  proprio  ordini,  Deo  nos 
juvante,  reddidimus.  Est  enim  pi"ima  earum  una  Jacobi :  Petri  duae: 
Johannis  ties  :  et  Judae  una.     Qupe  si  ut  ab  eis  digestae  sunt;  ita  quoque 
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evidence  that  Jerome  ever  knew  of  the  existence  of  the 
verse  was  that  derived  from  this  spurious  Prologue,  for 
he  never  makes  the  slightest  reference  to  it  in  any  of  his 
o-enuine  works,  even  when  he  is  defending  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  Indeed  we  have  not  the  evidence  of  a  single 
Italian  Father  for  the  verse;  and  Dr.  Wiseman  admits 
tbat  the  verse,  whose  genuineness  he  defends,  had  been 
early  lost  from  the  old  Italian  version  which  existed  prior 
to  Jerome's  Vulgate.* 

As  a  proof  that  the  early  Italian  Fathers  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  clause,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  cite  the 
following  testimonies. 

Hesychius. — "Audi  Johannem  dicentem,  tria  sunt  qui 
testimonium  praebent,  spiritus,  sanguis  et  aqua  et  tres 
unum  sunt."    {In  Levit.) 

Pope  Leo  the  Great.— "  Et  spiritus  est  qui  testificatur 
quoniam  Christus^  est  Veritas,  quia  tres  sunt  qui  testi- 
monium dant,  spiritus  et  aqua  et  sanguis,  et  hi  Ires  unum 
sunt."— Ep.  10.  addressed  to  the  Fourth  General  Council 
of  Chalcedon.    {Ad  Flavian.) 


ab  interpretibus  fideliter  in  Latinum  eloquium  verterentur,  nee  ambigui- 
tatem  legentibus  facerent,  nee  sennonum  sese  varietas  impugnaret;  illo 
prceeipufe  loco  ubi  de  unitate  Trhiitatis  in  prima  Johannis  Epistola  posi- 
tum  legimus.  In  qua  etiam  ab  infidelibus  translatoribus  multuni  erratum 
esse  fidei  veritate  comperimus:  trium  tantum  vocabnla,  hoc  est,  aqu«, 
sanguinis,  et  spiritus,  in  sua  editions  ponentes ;  et  Patris,  Verbique 
ac  Spiritus  testimonium  omittentes  :  in  quo  maximfe  et  fides  catholica 
roboratur;  et  Patris,  et  Filii,  ae  Spiritus  sancti  una  divinitatis  substantia 
comprobatur.  In  cseteris  vero  Epistolis  quantum  a  nostra  aliorum  distet 
editio  lectoris  prudentise  derelinquo.  Sed  tu  virgo  Christi  Eustochium, 
dum  a  me  impensius  Scripturse  veritatem  inquiris,  meam  quodammodo 
seneetutem,  invidorum  dentibus  corrodendam  exponis ;  qui  me  falsarium 
corruptoremque  sanctarum  pronuntiant  Scripturarum.  Sed  ego,  in  tali 
opere,  na;e  remulorum  meorum  invidentiam  pertimesco;  nee  sanctJB 
Scripturaj  veritatem  poscentibus  denegabo."  Explicit  Prologus. 
{Benedictine  Edition,  Vol.  I.  p.  16G7— 1670.) 

*  Catholic  Magazine.  Vol.  II.  p.  549. 

t  This  proves  that  Leo  quoted  from  Jerome's  Vulgate. 
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Ambrose. — "  Per  acjir.im  et  sanguinem  venit  Christus 
Jesus,  non  solum  in  m[uk,  sed  in  aqua  et  sanguine,  et 
spiritus  lestificatur,  quoniam  spiritus*  est  Veritas.  Quia 
tres  sunt  testes,  spiritus,  aqua,  et  sanguis,  et  iai  tres  unum 
sunt  in  Christo  Jesu."    {De  Spiritu  Sancto,  lib.  iii.  cap.  2.) 

Fpiphanius. — "Quia  tres  sunt  qui  testificantur,  aqua  et 
sanguis  et  spiritus,  et  quia  tres  unum  sunt."    (In  Cant.) 

In  fact,  Sabatier,  one  of  the  most  learned  advocates 
for  the  verse  in  the  church  of  Rome,  admits  that  it  was 
not  known  to  Jerome  or  the  Latin  Fathers,  and  that  it 
first  appeared  in  the  Latin  Vulgate  at  a  period  so  late  as 
the  8th  or  9th  century.f  And  the  Benedictine  editors 
of  Jerome's  works,  although  they  have  printed  the  verse, 
instead  of  attempting  to  prove  that  Jerome  knew  of  it, 
admit  that  it  was  not  contained  in  the  most  antient  copies 
of  the  Vulgate,  and  content  themselves  with  endeavouring 
to  show  that  it  was  of  no  consequence  even  if  Jerome 
was  not  acquainted  with  it,  as  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
for  the  genuineness  of  the  verse  to  be  derived  from  the 
African  writers — Cyprian,  Vigilius,  Fulgentius,  and  Victor 
Vitensis.;}: 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  African 
authority  for  the  verse,  which  is  indeed  the  only  evidence 
that  exists  in  its  favour. 

The  first  writer  who  directly  quotes  the  verse,  or  at 
least  something  resembling  it,  is  Vigilius,  bishop  of  Thap- 
sus,  in  Africa,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  who  has  it 
thus,  in  the  work  attributed  to  him.  Contra  Varimadum, 
in  which  he  assumed  the  name  of  Idacius  Clarus,  a  writer 
who  lived  nearly  a  century  before ; 


*  This  is  from  the  old  Italic. 

f  "  Nee  Ilierony'iiiis  ijjse  hiijus  loci  usquam  meminit."  "  Sub 
annum  siquidem  octingentcsiuuun  aut  paulo  post  comparuit  versus  Septi- 
mus hujus  capitis  in  Latinis  Bibliis."— Note  in  loco. 

X  Hieronymi  Opera.     Paris,  1(59:5.     Vol.  I.  p.  1675. 
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"  Joannes  Evangelista  ad  Parthos :  Tres  sunt  qui  testi- 
monium perhibent  in  terra,  aqua,  sanguis,  et  caro,  et  tres 
in  nobis  sunt,  et  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  perhibent 
in  coelo.  Pater,  Verbum,  et  Spiritus,  et  hi  tres  unum 
sunt." 

And  again,  under  the  feigned  name  of  Athanasius,  in  the 
work  ad  Theojihilum  ; 

"  Tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dicunt  in  coelo,  Pater,  et 
Verbum  et  Spiritus,  et  in  Christo  Jesu  unum  sunt,  nee 
tamen  unus  est,  quia  non  est  eorum  (al.  in  his)  una  per- 
sona." 

And  again — 

"  Tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dicunt  in  coelo,  Pater, 
Verbum,  et  Spiritus;  et  in  Christo  Jesu  unum  sunt,  non 
tamen  unus  est,  quia  non  est  eorum  una  persona." 

The  reader  will  observe  that  this,  the  earliest  writer, 
who  has  directly  cited  the  passage,  (in  addition  to  the 
other  variations  from  the  present  text)  transposes  the  7th 
and  8th  verses,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  many  antient 
writers. 

It  is  also  cited  by  a  contemporary  African  writer, 
Victor  Vitensis,  in  his  history  of  the  Vandal  persecution, 
written  about  the  year  484,  who,  in  his  third  book,  thus 
represents  the  clause  as  contained  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  drawn  up  by  Eugenius,  bishop  of  Carthage,  and 
signed  by  400  bishops. 

"  Tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  perhibent  in  coelo.  Pater, 
Verbum,  et  Spiritus  Sanctus ;  et  hi  tres  unum  sunt." 

But  in  ascending  higher,  we  find  that  Augustine,  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  African  Fathers,  knew  no  more  of 
the  verse  than  did  the  Greek  and  Italian  Doctors,  for  we 
find  him  thus  citing  the  passage  from  John's  Epistle  : — 

"  Tres  sunt  testes,  spiritus,  aqua  et  sanguis,  et  tres 
unum  sunt." 

And  the  laboured  manner  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by  his  forced  allegorical  inter- 
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pretation  of  the  eighth  verse,  compelled  Sabatier  to  ob- 
serve, "  that  although  Augustine  left  no  stone  unturned 
in  order  to  prove  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from 
John's  First  Epistle  ;  yet  it  is  clearer  than  the  noonday, 
that  this  learned  Father  was  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  the  seventh  verse."* 

Cyprian  and  TertuUian  have  also  been  supposed  by  the 
advocates  of  this  verse  to  have  alluded  to  it,  for  they  have 
certainly  not  quoted  it:  TertuUian  having  only  used  the 
words  "  qui  tres  unum  sunt,"-)-  which,  if  a  citation  at  all, 
may  have  been  quoted  from  the  eighth  verse,  which  equally 
contains  this  phrase;  and  Cyprian  having  onl}^  actually 
cited  at  most  the  words  "et  hi  tres  unum  sunt,"t  which, 
however,  he  thus  unhesitatingly  applies  to  the  three  per- 
sons of  the  Trinity : — "  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  it  is  said,  'and  these  three  are  one.'":|; 


*   Note  in  loco. 

The  following  is  the  passage,  extracted  from  Augustine's  work  contra 
Maximin.  Arianam,  lib.  iii.  cap.  22  : — 

"  Sane  falli  te  nolo  in  Epistola  Johannis  Apostoli  ubi  ait  '  ires  stmt 
testes,  sjnritus,  aqua  et  sanguis,  et  tres  unum  su7it.'  Ne  forte  dicas,  spiritum 
et  aquam  et  sanguinem  diversas  esse  substantias,  et  tamen  dictum  esse, 
tres  unum  sunt.  Propter  hoc  admonui  te  ne  fallaris ;  hsec  enim  sacra- 
menta  sunt,  in  quibus,  non  quid  sint,  set  quid  ostendant,  semper  atten- 

ditur Si  vero  ea  qujE  his  significata  sunt,  velimus  inquirere, 

NON  ABsuRDE  occuRRiT  IPSA  Trinitas,  qusg  unus  cst  Dcus  ....  Pater 
et  Filius,  et  Spiritus  Sanctus,  de  quibus  verissime  dici  potuit,  Tres  sunt 
testes,  et  tres  unum  sunt ;  ut  nomine  Spiritus  accipiamus  Deum  Patrem 

Nomine  autem  sanguinis  filium  : Et  nomine  aquae 

Spiritum  Sanctum,  cum  enim  de  aqua  loqueretur  Jesus,  quam  daturus 
erat  sitientibus,  ait  evangelista :  '  hoc  autem  dicit  de  spiritu,  quern  accep- 
turi  erant  credentes  in  eum.'  " 

t  "  Ita  connexus  Patris  in  Filio,  et  Filii  in  Paracleto  tres  efficit  cohse- 
rentes,  altennn  ex  altero  ;  qui  tres  unum  sunt,  non  umis :  quomodo 
dictum  est.  Ego  et  Pater  unum  sumus,  ad  substantiaD  unitatem,  non  ad 
numeri  singularitatem." — Treatise  ag.  Praxeas. 

X  "  Dicit  Dominus,  Ego  ct  Pater  unum  sumus ;  et  iterum,  de  Patre 
Filio  et  Spiritu  Sancto  scriptum  est,  '  Et  hi  tres  unum  sunt.'" — Cyp.  de 
Unitatc  Ecclesio'. 

It  is  necessary  thai  the  Englit^h  reader  should  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  this  jjassage  produces  a  strong 
impression  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  the  verse  in 
Cyprian's  copy ;  but  it  must,  after  all,  depend  on  the 
proofs  of  such  existence  being  corroborated  from  other 
sources,  whether  Cyprian  here  quotes  the  words  of  the 
seventh  or  of  the  eighth  verse ;  and  this  has  been  actually 
the  view  taken  of  the  subject  by  two  antient  writers, 
Fulgentius,*  bishop  of  Ruspa  in  Africa,  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  FacunduSjf  bishop  of  Hermiana,  also  in  Africa, 

final  clause  of  the  7th,  and  the  final  clause  of  the  8th  verse,  although 
difierent  in  the  Greek,  and  in  the  English  translation,  are  the  same  in 
the  Latin ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  judge,  by  a  mere  quotation  in  a 
Latin  writer,  which  clause  is  referred  to. 

*  "  Ego  et  Pater  unum  sumus,  unum  ad  naturam  referre  nos  docens ; 
sumus  ad  personas.  Similiter  et  illud,  *  Tres  sunt,  qui  testimonium  dicunt 
in  ceelo,  Pater,  Verbum  et  Spiritus,  et  hi  tres  unum  sunt.'  "  {Ad  Felicem.) 
And  again  : — "  In  Patre  ergo,  et  Filio,  et  Spiritu  Sancto  unitatem  sub- 
stantive accipimus,  personas  confundere  non  audemus.  Beatus  enim 
Joannes  Apostolus  testatur,  dicens ;  '  Tres  sunt  qui  Testimonium  per- 
hibent  in  coelo,  Pater,  Verbum  et  Spiritus,  et  tres  unum  sunt.'  Quod 
etiam  beatissimus  Martyr  Cyprianus  in  Epistola  de  Unitate  Ecclesiae 
confitetur  dicens  :  Qui  pacem  Christi  et  concordiam  rumpit,  adversus 
Christum  facit ;  qui  alibi  praeter  ecclesiaiti  colligit,  Christi  Ecclesiam 
spargit.  Atque  ut  unam  Ecclesiam  unius  Dei  esse  monstraret,  heec 
confestim  testimonia  de  Scrij)turis  inseruit :  Dicit  Dominus,  Ego  et  Pater 
unum  su7nus :  et  iterum  de  Patre  et  Filio  et  Spiritu  Sancto  scriptum  est, 
Et  tres  unum  sunt." — Resjions.  ad  Arianos. 

f  P.  14.  "  Nam  et  Joannes  Apostolus  in  epistola  sua  de  Patre  et  Filio 
et  Spiritu  Sancto  sic  dicit :  '  Tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dant  in  terra, 
Spiritus,  aqua  et  sanguis ;  et  hi  tres  unum  sunt :  in  Spiritu  significans 
Patrem,  sicut  Dominus  mulieri  Samaritanee  secundum  ipsius  Joannis 
Evangelium  loquitur,  dicens  :  Crede  mihi,  quia  veniet  hora,  &c.  (Joan, 
iv.  2L)  in  aqua  vero  Spiritum  Sanctum  significans,  sicut  in  eodem  suo 
Evangelio  exponit  verba  Domini  dicentis  :  '  Si  quis  sitit,  &c.'  (Jo.  vii.  37,) 
ubi  subsecutus  adjecit,  '  Hoc  autem  dicebat  de  Spiritu,  &c,'  in  sanguine 
vero  Filium  significans,  quoniam  ipse  ex  sancta  Trinitate  communicavit 
carni  et  sanguini.  Non  ergo  ait  Joannes  Apostolus,  loquens  de  Patre 
et  Filio  et  Spiritu  Sancto,  Tres  sunt  persona2,  quse  testificantur  in  terra, 
spiritus,  aqua  et  sanguis,  et  hi  tres  unum  sunt.  Quid  ergo  pro  Joanni 
respondent  Apostolo  ?  Qui  sunt  hi  tres,  qui  in  terra  testificantur,  et  qui 
unum  esse  dicuntur?     Num  Dii  ?     Num  Patres?     Num  Fihi  et  Spiri- 
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towards  the  middle,  of  the  sixth  century  :  the  former  of 
whom,  having  the  seventh  verse  in  his  own  copy,  takes  for 
granted  that  Cyprian  had  it  also  in  his  ;  and  the  latter, 
whose  copy  did  not  contain  the  verse,  supposes  that 
Cyprian  had  taken  the  same  mystical  view  of  the  eighth 
verse  which  Augustine  did  above  a  century  later. 

Our  learned  countryman,  Dr.  Wiseman,  has  lately 
increased  the  list  of  African  authorities,  by  a  quotation 
from  the  antient  manuscript  preserved  at  the  monastery 
of  Santa  Croce,  in  Jerusalem,  described  by  Blan- 
chini.  Vol.  II.  p.  DC.  of  the  Evangelium  Quadruplex, 
Rome,  1749.     Blanchini  describes  it,  on  the  authority  of 


tus  Sancti?  Non  utique^  Sed  hi  tres  Pater  et  Filius  et  Spiritus 
Sanctus  sunt,  tamen  etsi  non  invenitur  unum  nomen,  quod  de  omnibus 
communiter  masculino  genere  prjedicetur,  sicut  communiter  de  illis 
personse  praedicantur  genere  feminine.  Aut  si  forsitan  ipsi,  qui  de  verbo 
contendunt  in  eo  quod  dixit :  Ti-es  sunt  qui  testificantur  in  terra,  spiritus, 
aqua  et  sanguis,  et  hi  tres  unum  sunt :  Trinitatem,  qute  unus  Deus  est, 
nolunt  intelligi,  secundum  ipsa  verba  quse  posuit,  pro  Apostolo  Joanne 
respondeant.  Nunquid  hi  tres,  qui  in  terra  testificari,  et  qui  unum  esse 
dicuntur,  possunt  spiritus,  aquae,  et  sanguines  dici  ?  Quod  tamen  Joannis 
Apostoli  testimonium  B.  Cyprianus  Carthageniensis  antistes  et  mart3T, 
Epistola  sua,  sive  libro,  quem  de  Trinitate  scripsit,  de  Patre  et  Filio,  et 
Spiritu  Saneto  dictum  intelligit.  Ait  enim :  Dicit  Dominus  '  Ego  et 
Pater  unum  sumus;'  et  iterum  de  Patre  et  Filio  et  Spiritu  Saneto  scrip- 
turn  est :   '  Et  hi  tres  unum  sunt.'  " 

P.  19.  "  Nam  sic  Ecclesia  Christi,  etiam  cum  necduni  ad  distinctionem 
Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti  uteretur  nomine  personae,  tres  credidit 
et  prtedicavit,  Patrem  et  Filium  et  Spiritum  Sanctum :  sicut  testimonio 
Joannis  supra  docuimus,  quo  dictum  est;  '  Tres  sunt  qui  testimonium 
dant  in  terra,  spiritus,  aqua,  et  sanguis  ;  et  hi  tres  unum  sunt :'  persona- 
rum  autem  nomen,  non  nisi  cum  SabeUius  impugnaret  ecclesiam  neces- 
sario  in  usum  praedicationis  assumptum  est;  ut  qui  semper  tres  crediti  et 
vocati,  Pater  ct  Filius  et  Spiritus  Sanctus,  uno  quoque  simul  et  communi 
personarum  nomine  vocarentur." 

Ibid.  "  Semper  tenuit  et  pnedicavit  Ecclesia  quia  tres  sunt  qui  testifi- 
cantur in  terra,  et  hi  tres  unum  sunt." 

Pro  def.  trium  Capitulorum  Concil.  Chalced.  Lib.  XII.  ad  Justinia- 
num  Imperatorem.  Paris,  1629.  Quoted  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
Vindication,  p.  148. 
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a  letter  from  the  Abbot,  Cardinal  Besuzius,  as  being 
above  a  thousand  years  old.*  Dr.  Wiseman  supposes  it 
to  have  been  written  in  the  seventh  century.  "  This  MS." 
says  Blanchini,  "  contains  two  works,  the  work  of  Cyprian 
ad  Quirinum,  and  another  without  a  title,  but  terminating 
with  the  words,  '  explicit  liber  testimoniorum.'  In  an  ear- 
lier hand  are  the  words  "  Lihri  cle  specido"  The  work  is 
nearly  the  same  with  that  published  by  Jerome  Vignier 
at  Paris  in  1G55,  under  the  title  of  the  Speculum  of 
Augustine,  but  which  was  rejected  as  spurious  by  the 
Benedictine  editors  of  Augustine's  works,  inasmuch  as  the 
quotations  therein  are  from  Jerome's  Vulgate,  and  on  other 
grounds,  which,  adds  Dr.  Wiseman,  "  my  limits  will  not 
allow  me  even  to  name." 

The  Santa  Croce  manuscript,  however,  (which  is  written 
on  vellum,  and  in  uncial  letters,)  differs  in  one  very  im- 
portant particular  from  Vignier's  publication,  viz.  its 
quotations  from  Scripture  are  from  the  old  Italian  version 
which  existed  before  Jerome's  time,  and  are  never  taken 
either  from  the  version  of  Jerome  in  the  Old,  nor  from 
his  correction  in  the  New  Testament;  upon  these  and  other 
grounds,  for  which  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  original 
paper,  Dr.  Wiseman  contends  that  the  Santa  Croce  manu- 
script contains  the  genuine  Speculum  of  Augustine. 

The  following.  Dr.  Wiseman  informs  us,  is  the  form  in 
which  1  John  v.  7  appears  in  this  MS. 

"  Item  Johannis  in  sepistula  .  .  .  Item  illic  Tres  sunt  qui 
testimonium  dicunt  in  coelo.  Pater,  Verbum  et  Sp.  s.  et  bii 


•  "  Codex  est  antiquissimus,  plus  mille  annonim,  et  mea  sententia 
inestimabilis  :  utilissimus  praterea  pro  cognoscendo  textu  antiqujE  Vul- 
gat£eItalic£e,quautebanturCyprianusetAngustinus."  "  Testimonia  tamen 
ex  Antiqua  Vulgata  conuincunt  vel  esse  Augustini,  vel  Antiquissimi  Auc- 
toris;  et  Codicem  istum,  aliosque  similes,  tanquam  sanctions  antiquitatis 
/cet/irjXta  nor.  sine  Religione  suspiciendos,  et  venerandos  esse."— Evang. 
Quadr.     lb. 
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tres  unum  sunt."— Gap.  ii.  fol.  19,  De  Distinctione  Perso- 
narum. 

But  as  all  the  acknowledged  writings  of  Augustine 
are  decisive  against  any  acquaintance  with  the  verse  in 
question,  Dr.  Wiseman  endeavours  to  meet  this  objection 
by  the  assumption,  that  "  St.  Augustine,  in  his  ordinary 
works,  used  the  Italian  recension,  from  which  the  verse 
had  been  lost  at  an  early  period.  The  Speculum,  as  we 
learn  from  Possidius,  was  written  for  the  unlearned,  and 
hence  he  made  use  in  it  of  the  African  recension,  which 
universally  contained  the  verse  ;"  and  Dr.  Wiseman  adds, 
that  were  the  verse  "  found  in  Augustine's  works,  the  cir- 
cumstance would  require  explanation,"  which  he  considers 
might  have  been  found  in  the  propriety  he  might  occa- 
sionally find  of  "  adopting  a  less  favourite  text,  to  suit  the 
feelings  or  utility  of  the  people." — Vol.  III.  p.  363. 

Dr.  Wiseman  is  further  of  opinion,  that  under  any 
circumstances,  whoever  might  have  been  the  author  of 
this  anonymous  work,  the  use  of  the  old  version  will  not 
allow  us  to  assign  it  to  a  much  later  age  than  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century.* 

The  inference  which  Dr.  Wiseman  draws  from  all  this 
is,  that  "  the  existence  of  an  African  recension,  containing 
the  verse,  gives  us  a  right  to  consider  as  quotations,  pas- 
sages of  African  writers"  (alluding  to  those  of  Cyprian  and 
Tertullian)  •*  which  in  the  works  of  Italian  authors,  might 
be  considered  doubtful ;"  and  that  the  combined  evidence 
of  the  African  writers  is  in  favour  of  the  verse  having 


*  But  Pope  Leo  the  Great  made  use  of  the  old  version  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  even  of  an  impure  cojiy ;  and  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  sixth 
century,  says  that  he  used  at  one  time  the  old,  at  another  the  new  ver- 
sion, just  as  the  one  or  the  other  happened  to  be  better  adapted  to 
demonstration,  since  the  apostolical  chair,  which  he  filled,  recognized 
both. — Letter  to  Leander,  Bp.  of  Seville.  This  is  also  acknowledged  by 
Dr.  Wiseman.— Cath.  Mag.  Vol.  H.  p.  536. 
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existed  in  the  text  or  recension  of  that  church  ;  and  that, 
consequently,  the  manuscripts  which  contained  the  verse 
possessed  not  a  mere  individual  authority,  but,  according 
to  Griesbach's  principle  of  recensions,  an  authority  equal  to 
that  of  the  whole  class  or  family  to  which  they  belonged. 

The  learned  reader  must  judge  for  himself,  whether, 
even  with  the  addition  of  the  La  Croce  manuscript,  which 
Dr.  Wiseman  informs  us  is  about  being  published,  we 
have  sufficient  data  on  which  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion. 
Dr.  Wiseman  proceeds  to  argue,  after  Eichhorn,  that,  as 
Greek  was  sufficiently  known  in  Italy  to  preclude  the 
necessity  of  an  early  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
into  Latin  in  that  country,  Africa  was  most  probably  the 
birth-place  of  the  primary  translation  ;  that,  consequently, 
the  African  recension  is  far  superior  in  authority  to  the 
Italian,  (which  did  not  contain  the  verse  ;)  that  the  Greek 
manuscripts  used  in  making  the  African  recension,  pos- 
sessed the  verse,  and  that  these  were  necessarily  of  far 
greater  antiquity  than  any  we  can  now  inspect. 

We  are  further  informed  by  Dr.  Wiseman  that,  although, 
"  perhaps,  the  strongest  portion  of  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  this  long  controverted  passage"  consists  in  the  autho- 
rity of  Latin  testimonies,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  Latin 
Fathers,  there  is  preserved,  in  the  Angelica  Library  at 
Rome,  the  copy  of  the  Bible  used  by  the  secretary  of 
the  congregation  appointed  by  Clement  VIII.  for  the 
correction  of  the  Vulgate,  on  which  is  the  following- 
marginal  note : — **  Hsec  verba  sunt  certissime  De  textu, 
et  allegantur  contra  haereticos  ab  Athanasio,  Gregorio 
Nazianzeno,  Cyrillo,  et  Cypriano,  et  Hieronymus  in  Pro- 
logo*  dicit  ab  infidelibus  scriptoribus  [translatoribusj  fuisse 


*  But  we  know  that  it  was  not  quoted  by  Athanasius,  nor  by  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  nor  by  Cyril;  and  that  Jerome  did  not  write  the  Prologue, 
which  was  forged  three  or  four  hundred  years  after  that  Father  was  dead. 
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prsetermissa.  In  Graeco  etiam  quodam  antiquissimo  exem- 
plari  quod  habetur  Venetiis  leguntur ;  unde  colligitur 
Graeca,  quae  passim  feruntur,  in  hac  parte  esse  meudosa, 
et  omnia  Latina  manuscripta  in  quibus  non  habentur  ilia 
verba  signata."  (Vol.  III.  p.  520.)  He  further  adds,  that 
a  gentleman,  who  has  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Greece, 
expressly  with  a  view  of  collating  manuscripts  for  a  Latin 
version  which  he  afterwards  published,  *'  declares,  that  he 
has  seen  several  manuscripts  with  the  verse  erased,  and 
two  in  which  it  is  written,  prima  manu,  in  the  margin.  One 
was  at  Nicosia  in  Cyprus,  in  possession  of  a  Greek  of  abili- 
ties, &c.  It  was  in  uncial  letters,  large ;  on  the  margin, 
by  the  same  hand,  although  in  smaller  characters,  was  the 
verse,  with  an  intimation  that  it  belonged  to  the  text. 
From  his  manner  and  character  I  could  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  he  was  perfectly  sincere  in  his  statements." 
The  traveller  may  have  been  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  all 
that  he  asserts ;  but  evidence  such  as  this  can  have  no 
weight  in  deciding  the  question,  whether  an  addition  is 
or  is  not  to  be  made  to  the  text  of  the  Bible. 

I  shall  conclude  with  showing  the  state  of  this  text  as 
it  appears  in  the  early  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
according  to  Jerome's  correction. 

There  is  no  manuscript  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  extant 
of  this  version  generally  supposed  to  be  of  an  earlier  date 
than  the  end  of  the  eighth  century. 


The  Greek  copy  at  Venice  has  also  long  since  shrunk  from  inspection.  The 
clause  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  referred  to  by  Origen,  in  the  third 
century,  in  the  words,  ra  de  rpia  Kvpios  o  6(os  rjfxcov  eort,  oi  yaprpfis 
TO  kv  eiai;  and  by  Maximus  in  the  seventh,  to  whom  are  ascribed  the 
words,  TTpos  be  TOVTOis  iraai  Kai  laavvrjs  (fiacTKe'  Kai  ol  rpeis  to 
ev  e  I  (T  t.  But  even  if  both  these  passages  were  genuine,  the  insertion 
of  the  article  to  would  render  it  probable  that  they  were  cited,  not  from 
the  seventh,  but  from  the  eighth  verse,  and  that  the  preposition  eis  was 
absorbed  by  the  homoeoteleuton. 
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The  following  is  the  reading  of  an  antient  Latin  Lec- 
tionary  of  the  Gallican  church,  preserved  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Luxeuil,  and  published  by  Mabillon,  written 
in  Franco-Gallic  characters.  This  MS.  is  supposed  to  be 
above  1200  years  old  : 

"...  Christus  est  Veritas.  Quia  tres  sunt  qui  testi- 
monium dant,  spiritus,  aqua  et  sanguis,  et  tres  unum  sunt." 

The  same  was  nearly  the  original  reading  of  the  cele- 
brated Vauxcelles  manuscript,  B.  6,  one  of  the  most 
antient  extant,  and  supposed  to  have  belongedt  o 
Alcuin  ;  but  the  seventh  verse  was  subsequently  added 
in  the  margin,  and  the  words  in  terra  interlined  in  the 
eighth  verse,  according  to  Vitali,  who  examined  the  manu- 
script; although  Birch,  who  subsequently  inspected  it, 
has  omitted  to  mention  this  latter  circumstance :  "  Et  Sps 
est  qui  testiticatur  qu  Sps  est  Veritas,  qu  tres  sunt  qui 
testimonium  dant  sps  aqua,  et  sanguis,  et  tres  unum  sunt;" 
and  in  the  margin,  "  sicut  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dant  in 
ccelo,  Pater,  Verhum,  et  Sps  sanctus,  et  hi  tres  unum  sunt." 

I  have  inspected,  and  transcribed  the  clause  from,  all  the 
antient  Latin  manuscripts  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  in  the 
British  Museum,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal 
readings  : — 

The  Harleian  MS.  7551.  1.  which  Bishop  Burgess  con- 
siders to  be  of  the  [latter  part  of  the]  eighth,  and  Mr. 
Porson  says,  "  seems  to  be  of  the  ninth  century," — and  the 
description  in  the  catalogue,  "  fragmentum  videtur  sec. 
dec."  reads, — "  Quum  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dant  sps 
aqua  et  sanguis  ;  et  tres  unum  sunt.     Si  testimonium." 

The  same  reading  is  found  in  the  Harleian  MS.  1772, 
only  that  the  final  clause  is  mutilated. 

MS.  7551.  2.  classed  by  Bishop  Burgess  as  a  MS.  of  the 
eighth  century,  and  by  Porson  of  the  ninth,  omits  the 
verse  in  the  text,  but  has  it  in  the  margin,  thus : — 
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omne  quod  natum  est  ex  do  vincit  mundum. 
"  in  coelo.  Pater  Et  hsec  est  victoria  quve  vincit  mundum.  fides 
verbum  et  sps  nostra.  Quis  est  qui  vincit  mundum  nisi  qui 
Et  tres  unum  credit  quoniam  ihs  est  Alius  di.    Hie  est  qui  ve 

sunt.     Et  tres  nit  per  aquam  et  sanguinem ihs.  XP^ 

sunt  qui  testimo      Non  in  aqua  solum,  sed  in  aqua  et  sanguine  .  . 

nium  dant  in  ter      Et  sps  est  qui  testificatur.  qm  ^p?  est 

ra.  ^et  hi  tres           Veritas.     Qm  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dant' 
unum  sunt.  »Spir— itus.  sang  —-— uis  et  aq a.  dT 

This  is  the  manuscript  of  which  Porson  says,  "  The 
line,  as  appears  from  the  space,  originally  stood  thus, — '  sps 
aqua,  et  sanguis,  et  tres  unum  sunt.'     But  another  hand 
has  erased  the  whole  sentence,  and  written,  *  spiritus,  san- 
guis et  af]ua,'  stretching  out  the  letters  to  make  them  fill 
the  line.     In  the  margin  is  added,  I  suppose  by  the  same 
hand  that  made  the  rasure, — '  in  coelo,  Pater,  verbum,  et 
spiritus,  et  tres  unum  sunt.'     After  aqua,  a  third  hand, 
unless  it  were  the  second  in  a  repenting  mood,  adds,  '  et  hi 
tres   unum   sunt.'"     To  this  accurate  description,  I   have 
only  to  add,  that  the  final  clause  in  the  margin  is  written 
with  blacker  ink  than  the  preceding  part ;  and  that  there 
appears  to  have  been  another  marginal  addition,  to  which 
a  reference  was  made  from  aqi/a,  at  the  end  of  the  verse 
in  the  text,  which  has  been  erased  at  a  subsequent  period. 
The  reader  who  is   acquainted  with  the  various  forms  in 
which  this  verse  appears,  will  also  readily  perceive  that 
the  dotted  parts  originally  contained  the  words  et  spiritum 
and  in  spiritu,  which  have  been  erased  in  the  MS.  and 
a  blank  space  left.    After  this  time  the  disputed  words  are 
frequently   found  written  in   the   margin,   as  in   the   cele- 
brated Vauxcelles  manuscript,  B.  6.    above  referred  to, 
the  age   of  which    is    universally    ascribed    to  the  eighth 
century. 

One  of  Dr.  Burney's  collection  in  the  Museum,  No.  8, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  the 
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year  790  marked  on  the  back,  contains  both  the  seventh 
and  eighth  verses,  but  omits  the  final  clause : 

"  Quia  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dant  in  coelo,  pater, 
verbum,    et    spiritus   sanctus,    et  hii  tres  unum  sunt :  et 
tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dant  in  terra,  spiritus  aqua  et 
sanguis.     Si  testimonium."     And  in  a  very  antient  manu- 
script preserved  at  Corbie,  mentioned  by  the  Benedictine 
editors,   who  add,  however,  that  many  of  the  most  antient 
MSS.  of  the  Vulgate  omit  the  clause;*  we  also  read 
both  verses,  transposed:   "  Quoniam  tres  sunt  qui  testimo- 
nium dicunt  in  terra,  spiritus,  aqua  et  sanguis,  et  hi  tres 
unum  sunt  in  Christo  Jesu,  et  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium 
dicunt  in  coelo,  Pater,  verbum  et  spiritus,  et  hi  tres  unum 
sunt."     After  this  period,  the  verse  seems    to   have    ob- 
tained undisturbed  possession  of  the  Vulgate,  although  in  a 
variety  of  forms.     A  manuscript  of  the  11th  century,  pre- 
served at  Toledo,  reads,   "  Quia  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium 
dant  in  terra,  spiritus,  et  aqua  et  sanguis,  et  hi  tres  unum 
sunt  in  Christo  Jesu.     Tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dicunt 
in  coelo.  Pater,  verbum  et  spiritus,  et  hi  tres  unum  sunt." 
This  reading  seems  an  improvement  on  that  of  Etherius,  a 
Spanish  bishop  at  the  close  of  the  8th  century,  who  appears 
to  have  followed  Vigilius,  or  some  of  the  African  writers  : 
"  Quia  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium   dant  in   terris,   aqua, 
sanguis  et  caro,  et  tria  hsec  unum  sunt,  et  tres  sunt  qui 
testimonium  dant  in  coelo,   Pater,  verbum  et  spiritus,  et 
hsec  tria  unum  sunt  in  Christo  Jesu."  Ad  Elipandum,  lib.  i,f 
And  Ambrosius  Ausbertus,  who  died  in  the  year  778, 

*  "  Monemus  Lectorem,  ver.  7.  cap.  v.  Ep.  1.  Johannis  desiderari 
in  multis  vetustissimis  examplaiibus  MSS.,  et  in  pluribus  ejusdem  setatis 
suppleri  in  margine  libri,  in  recentioribus  vero  semper  adcsse,  non  tamen 
eodem  ordine." 

f  The  first  Italian  writer  who  is  supposed  to  have  quoted  the  words 
is  Cassiodorius,  who  lived  in  the  seventh  century,  and  thus  writes  in  his 
Complexiones,  "  Cui  rei  tcstificantur  in  terra  tria  mysteria,  aqua,  sanguis 
et  spiritus  ;  quae  in  passione  Domini  leguntur  impleta,  in  coelo  autem 
Pater  et  f'ilius,  et  Spiritus  Sanctus,  et  hi  tres  unus  est  Deus."     Porson 
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quotes  the  verse  precisely  in  the  same  words  with  Etherius, 
only  that  in  the  former  part  of  the  clause,  he  has  dicunt 
instead  o^  dant. — (Comment,  in  Apoc.  i.  5,  and  iii.  14.) 

Similar  to  these  is  the  text  as  it  appears  in  a  manuscript 
of  the  Vulgate  preserved  in  the  monastery  at  La  Cava  in 
Italy,  between  Naples  and  Salerno ;  for  an  account  of  which 
we  are  also  indebted  to  Dr.  Wiseman,  who  has  furnished 
us  with  the  following  copy  of  the  text,  Cath.  Mag., 
Vol.11,  p.  529:  — 

Et  arias  prae  "  Quoiiiam  homiie  quod  natum  est  ex  Deo  vincit  mundum 

fFides  nra.     Quis  est  autem  qui  vincit  mundum  nisi 


dioat  creaturam 


Si  veriias  quo  qui  Credit  quia  Ihs  filius  del  est.  hie  est  qui  venit 

modo  creatura qauni        pgi'  aquam  ct  sangulnem  et  spm  Jhs  Xpy 

Et  non  in  aqua  solum  sed  in  aqua  et  sanguine  et  spu. 


creatura  vera  es 
se  possit.  denique 
de  nullo  angelo 
ram  legitur  quod 
Veritas  sit. 


Spiritus  est  qui  testificatur.  qam  Ihs  est  Veritas. 
Quia  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dant  in  terra. 
Spiritus  et  aqua  et  sanguis,  et  hii  tres  hunum  sunt, 
in  'Upo  Jhu.     Et  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dicunt 

Audiat  hoo  arins  in  coelo.  Pater,  verbum,  et  sus.  et  hii  tres  hunum 

et  ceteri.t  _,.  .  .  ,  .  .  „   „ 

sunt.      Si  testmionium  hommum  accepniius,    &c. 

Dr.  Wiseman  draws  the  reader's  attention  to  the  coin- 
cidence in  this  MS.  in  the  word  dicunt  instead  of  dant 
between  this  and  the  La  Cava  MS.,  "  which,"  he  says, 
"  is  the  reading  of  Idacius  Clarus  (Vigilius)  the  oldest 
writer  who  quotes  this  portion  of  the  text."  The  reader 
will  have,  however,  perceived  from  the  former  extracts, 
that  this  is  not  an  uncommon  reading,  particularly  in 
African  writers. 


has  endeavoured  to  show  that  Cassiodorius  had,  in  his  copj',  no  more  than 
the  8th  verse,  to  which  he  added  the  gloss  of  Eucherius,  with  whose 
writings  he  was  acquainted.     See  p.  G48,  infra. 

t  The  words  hac  est  victoria  qui  vincit  miindnm  were  here  omitted  in 
consctjucnce  of  the  homoeoteleuton. 

X  "  These  marginal  notes,'  says  Dr.  Wiseman,  "  would  almost  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  they  were  written  during  the  Arian  controvei'sy." 
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As  Dr.  Wiseman  claims  a  very  high  antiquity  for  this 
manuscript,  it  may  be  expected  that  I  should  give  an 
abstract  of  his  reasons.  "  We  have  here,"  he  says,  "  a 
Latin  manuscript  which  contains  the  verse,  anterior,  by  at 
least  three  centuries,  to  the  age  allowed  by  its  adversaries 
to  its  admission  into  the  text ;"  and  adds,  that  from 
Porson's  observations  upon  the  two  Harleian  MSS, 
already  referred  to,  "  he  seems  to  consider  the  verse  as  not 
existing  in  any  manuscripts  anterior  to  the  10th  century  ;" 
but  had  Dr.  Wiseman  inspected  the  whole  of  Porson's 
Letters  to  Travis,  he  would  have  found  the  following  ex- 
pressions :  "  I  will  allov/,  if  you  insist  upon  it,  that  this 
disputed  verse  bad  at  this  time  (viz.  in  the  5th  century) 
crept  into  a  few  copies,"  (p.  340  ;)  and  again,  **  This  verse 
has  been  gaining  ground  in  the  Latin  copies  from  the  6th 
to  the  11th  century,"  and,  "  nobody  denies  that  some  Latin 
copies  had  this  verse  in  the  eighth  century;"  and  "  none 
of  the  adversaries  deny  that  it  had  been  in  quiet  posses- 
sion of  almost  all  the  manuscripts  from  the  year  1000." 
Griesbach    only   observes,    "  Codices    Latini   ante    sec. 

9  scripti  plane   non  habent  a  prima  manu ;   inve- 

nitur  a  nonnullis  sec.  10,  exaratis,  fortasse  etiam  a  prima 
manu  in  uno  et  altero  saeculo  nono  scripto,"  &c.  In 
an  antient  Wolfenbuttle  MS.  99  Weisenb.  collated  by 
Knittel,  written  in  the  old  Franco-Gallic,  or  Merovingian 
letters,  and  said  by  him  to  be  therefore  executed  before 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  we  read  : — 

"  Quis  est  qui  vincit  mundum,  nisi  qui  credit  quoniam 
Jesus  est  filius  Dei.  Hie  est  qui  venit  per  aquam  et  per 
sanguinem,  Jesus  Christus.     Non  in  aqua  solum,    sed  in 

aqua  et  sanguine,  et  spiritus  est *  Veritas,  Quia  tres  sunt 

qui  testimonium  dant,  spiritus  et  aqua  et  sanguis,  et  tres 

*  There  is  an  omission  here,  which  took  place  in  consequence  of  the 
homoeoteleuton. 

T  T 
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unum  sunt:  sicut  et  in  coelum  tres  sunt,  Pater,  Verbum  et 
Spiritus,  et  tres  unum  sunt."  The  verse  is  said  by  Maffei 
to  be  contained  also  in  two  Veiona  manuscripts  of  the 
ninth  century. 

Now  as  to  the  age  of  the  La  Cava  manuscript, 
the  corrupt  readings  of  which  are  so  very  glaring,  Dr. 
Wiseman  informs  us,  that  his  cursory  inspection  of  the 
manuscript  was  too  hurried  to  allow  him  to  draw  any 
conclusion,  but  he  adds  that,  from  the  description  which 
has  been  given  of  it  by  the  Abbe  Rozan,  "  of  the  thirty- 
one  characteristics  noticed  by  him,  thirteen  are  mentioned 
in  the  Traite  de  Diplomatique,  as  decisive  of  very  high 
antiquity  ;  five  as  designating  a  period  anterior  to  the 
ninth  century  ;  three,  as  indicative  of  at  least  the  eighth; 
four,  as  decisive  of  the  seventh,  at  latest ;  and  four  as 
characteristic  of  the  sixth,  &c.  It  is  with  extreme  surprise, 
that  his  readers  find  him  concluding  that  this  manuscript 
is  only  1000  years  old,"  or  of  the  ninth  century ;  that  is, 
that  its  date  is  not  anterior  to  that  attributed  to  other 
manuscripts  which  have  been  admitted  to  contain  the 
verse. 

Dr.  Wiseman  indeed  adds,  that  M.  Angelo  Mai  has, 
upon  the  strength  of  the  similarity  of  this  manuscript 
to  a  MS.  of  St.  Hilary,  stated  to  be  written  in  the 
year  509,  preserved  in  the  chapter  of  St.  Peter's,  consi- 
dered this  MS.  as  of  the  seventh  century  at  latest.*  It 
is  written  in  an  exceedingly  minute  cursive  character, 
without  any  division  between  the  words,  except  an  occa- 
sional point.  But  admitting  to  it  the  very  earliest  antiquity 
that  can  be  claimed  for  it,  it  is  some  centuries  later  than 
the  time  of  Jerome,  and  affords  no  proof  whatever  of  the 
verse  having  existed  in  his  edition  of  the  Latin  Vulgate.f 

*  Lettre  a  M.  per  Bibliothecaire  de  la  Bibliotheque  du  Roi  a  Naples. 
Naples,  1832. 

t  I  may   add    that  the  verse  is  wanting  in   one  of  the  oldest  Irish 
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In  fact,  after  maturely  weighing  all  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  of  this  important  controversy,  there  appears 
no  evidence  whatever  from  Greek  manuscripts,  Greek 
or  Latin  Fathers,  or  from  any  existing  manuscripts  of  any 
of  the  antient  versions,  by  which  I  think  a  candid  man 
could  satisfy  himself  of  the  fact  that  the  clause  was  ever 
written  by  the  Apostle  John  ;  and  the  only  tenable 
ground  on  which  the  friends  of  the  verse,  or  rather  those 
who  are  anxious  for  arriving  at  the  truth,  can  at  all  main- 
tain its  former  or  original  existence  in  Greek  manuscripts, 
is  that  taken  by  Dr.  Wiseman,*  viz.  the  existence  of  an 


manuscripts  extant,  viz.  the  Codex  Armachanus,  described  by  my 
respected  friend,  Sir  William  Betham.  {Antiquarian  Researches,  Part  II. 
p.  256,  Dublin,  1826),  which  MS.  I  have  myself  inspected,  and  of  which 
an  account  is  also  given  in  the  1st  volume  of  Dr.  O'Connor's  profoundly 
learned  work,  Scriptores  Rerum  Hibernicarmn,  Buckingham,  1814  ; 
published  at  the  munificent  cost  of  the  present  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Sir  William  Betham  maintains  that  this  MS.  was  written  by  Aldus, 
Bishop  of  Sletty,  who  died  about  the  year  660. 

*  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  the  reader  some  further  in- 
formation respecting  the  controversy  between  Dr.  Wiseman  and  Professor 
Lee,  already  referred  to,  pp.  82 — 86,  supra,  on  the  meaning  of  the  Syriac 
phrase  answering  to  — this  is  my  body,  this  is  my  blood,  which  I 
cannot  more  conveniently  do  than  in  the  words  of  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  case  extracted  from  a  recent  periodical  publication : — 

"  We  take  this  opportunity  of  offering  to  our  readers  the  substance  of 
a  learned  Note  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Lee,  in  his  Prolegomena  to  Bag- 
ster's  Polyglott  Bible  very  recently  published  (p.  29,  of  the  folio  edition, 
or  pp.  41,  42,  of  the  quarto  edition),  in  which  Professor  Lee  has  com- 
pletely set  aside  the  argument  attempted  to  be  deduced  by  Dr.  Wiseman, 
Pro-Rector  of  the  English  College  at  Rome,  in  behalf  of  Transubstantia- 
tion,  in  his  Horae  Syriacfe,  from  the  testimony  of  Syriac  writers ;  and, 
without,  perhaps,  being  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  (so  called)  [Roman] 
Catholic  Magazine  and  Review,  Mr.  Lee  has  converted  into  a  total 
defeat,  the  supposed  triumph  of  the  editors  of  that  journal  in  their 
notice  of  Dr.  Wiseman's  work,  in  their  first  number. 

"  We  must  premise  that  Mr.  Hartwell  Home  (in  his  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Scriptures,  Vol.  II.  Part  II.  chap.  v.  sec.  2,  p.  590)  offered 
some  remarks  on  the  Romish  gloss  on  Matt.  xxvi.  26,  respecting  Tran- 
substantiation  ;  and,  adopting  nearly  the  very  words  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, 

T  T  2 
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African  recension  of  the  ancient  Latin  version  containing 
the  verse, — which  had  been  lost  from  all  Greek   copies 


in  his  commentary  on  that  text,  had  said  that  the  Syrians  have  no  phrase 
by  which  to  express  '  This  represents  my  body  ;'  but  that  the  words, 
'  This  is  my  body,'  always  mean  it,  according  to  their  mode  of  thinking. 
The  first  of  these  statements,  Professor  Lee  remarks,  is  denied  by  Dr. 
Wiseman,  and  in  his  (Mr.  Lee's)  opinion,  rightly  ;  because  that  language 
must  be  deemed  very  mutilated  which  is  destitute  of  such  phrases  as 
these.     But  in  his  attempt  to  support  the  gloss  of  the  Romanists  in  the 
text  in  question,  Dr.  W.  is  sadly  mistaken.     Among  the  Syriac  authors 
whom  he  has  quoted  as  maintaining  Transubstantiation,   is  Dionysius 
BarsalibEeus,  or  Barsalibi  (Horse  Syriacse,  p.  57) ;  hut  he  wrote  the  Treatise 
cited  by  Dr.  W.  against  the  Franks  or  Romanists  towards  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century.    (See  Assemanni's  Bibliotheca  Orientalis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  156, 
157,  &c.)     In  pp.  57,  58,  and  again  in  pp.  59,  60,  of  the  Horse  Syriacae, 
according  to  Barsalibi  and  Maruthas,   the  bread  and  wine  are  called  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ :  but  the  bread   is  never  said  by  him  to  be 
changed  into  the  flesh  of  Christ,  which  Professor  Lee  remarks  is  of  great 
importance.     And  Barsalibi  himself  elsewhere  teaches,   that  these  ex- 
pressions are  taken  mystically,  which  Dr.  Wiseman  forgot  to  show.     In 
p.  191,  he  says,   as  Professor  Lee  translates  him — '  Panetn,  inquit,  oculo 
animce  contemplamur :  et  (p.  159,)  facitque  earn  corpus  viviao  e<  mystico 
jiODo'  —  i.  e.    '  We   contemplate,  he  says,   the  bread  with  the  eye  of  the 
soul ;  and  in  p.  159,  and  he  makes  it  his  body  in  a  divine  and  mystical 
MANNER.'     Dr.  Wiseman  having  quoted   (Hor.  Syr.   p.  59,)  a  passage 
from  an  Arabic  translation  from  the  Syriac  of  some  very  antient  canons 
of  the  Syrian  church,  (made  in  the  three  hundred  and  eighty-second  year 
of  the  Mohammedan  sera  of  the  Hegira, — a.  d.  1004,)  in  order  to  show 
that  Transubstantiation  was  held  by  that  church; — Professor  Lee  asserts, 
that  Dr.  Wiseman  has  mistranslated  the  passage  in  question,  which 
ought  to  be  rendered  thus,   "  He   (that  is,   Jesus  Christ)  gave  it   (his 
body)  to  us  for  the  remission  of  sins,  after  that  he  had  assimilated  it  to 
himself:  yea,  he  said,  *  This  is  my  body,'  but  he  did  not  say,   '  this  is 
like  to  my  body,' — "  lUud  nobis  dedit  ....  in  remissionem  peccatorum, 
postquam  id  sibimet  assimilaverat :  imo  dixit  '  Hoc  est  corpus  meiim,' 
at  non  dixit  '  Simile  est  corpori  meo.'  "  That  is,  that  this  sacrament  ought 
to  be  received  with  faith,  as  my  body  itself,  but  not  as  any  likeness  of  it, 
which  indeed  would  be  idolatry.     Professor  Lee  therefore  concludes,  that 
the  authorities  adduced  by  Dr.  Wiseman  agree  tvith  Mr.  Home,  though 
the  first  argument  of  Mr,  H.  (it  should  rather  have  been  said,  of  Dr.  A. 
Clarke,  who  misled  him)  is  defective.     Further,  as  Dr.  Wiseman  had 
expressed   a   wish  for  some  philological  illustrations  in   support  of  the 
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before  the  time  of  Jerome  or  Augustine.    But  although  this 
furnishes  a  legitimate  line    of   argument   in  favour  of  a 


Protestant  (or  true)  node  of  interpreting  Matt.  xxvi.  26,  the  learned 
Professor  proceeds  to  gratify  his  wish  ;  and  accordingly  he  cites  one  pas- 
sage from  the  old  Syriac  version,  of  1  Kings  xxii.  11  ;  another  from  the 
Arabic  poem,  Hamasa,  and  from  the  Arabic  Scholiast  on  it ;  and  another 
from  the  Persian  poet  Saadi :  all  which  abundantly  confirm  the  Pro- 
testant mode  of  interpretation  !  !  Professor  Lee  has  given  the  original 
passages  in  these  oriental  languages,  accompanied  with  liatin  versions, 
which  the  limits  necessarily  prescribed  to  a  note  compel  us  to  omit :  and, 
finally,  he  concludes  with  observing,  that  there  are  not  wanting  Syriac 
authors,  of  considerable  repute,  who  testify  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a 
jnystical  and  rational  administration  of  the  unbloodi/  sacrifice : — mysticam 
rationalem  que  administrationem  sacrificii  incruenti.  For  this  state- 
ment Professor  Lee  refers  to  Assemanni's  Bibliotheca  Orientalis,  tom.  i. 
pp.  479 — 483,  where  the  elements  are  called  mysteries." — Protestant 
Journal,  Vol.  I.  pp.  953,  954. 

My  limits  will  only  allow  me  to  make  a  very  few  observations  on  the 
above  controversy.  It  must,  in  candour,  be  admitted,  that  Dr.  Wiseman 
has,  with  much  erudition,  completely  upstt  the  argument  founded  on  the 
rash  assertion  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, — that  the  Syriac  language  had  no 
verb  meaning  "  to  represent,"  or  "  signify ;''  and  that,  in  consequence 
of  this  poverty,  recourse  was  had  to  the  verb  substantive  for  a  substitute. 
Dr.  Wiseman  has  proved,  in  his  Horae  Syriacae,  pp.  3 — 09,  that  there  are 
numerous  synonyms  for  this  verb  in  the  Syriac.  But  it  is  equally,  I 
think,  true,  that  although  none  of  his  examples  afford  any  countenance 
to  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  they  prove  that  the  Syrian  church 
maintained  a  real  and  efficacious  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  in 
the  Holy  Communion,  which,  as  I  have  already  observed  (p.  83),  was 
also  maintained  by  the  reformers  of  the  Anglican  church.  And  that 
the  belief  in  this,  and  not  the  existence  of  an  empty  sign,  was  equally  the 
doctrine  of  the  first  Christians,  is  confirmed  by  the  following  historical 
testimony  of  Dr.  Neander  : — 

"  Hence  Christ  said,  while  he  gave  bread  and  wine  to  his  disciples, 
that  this  bread  and  this  wine  were  to  be  to  them — and  hence  to  the  faithful 
in  all  ages — his  body  and  blood ;  that  body  which  he  was  offering  up  for 
the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  for  their  salvation,  and  for  the  establishment 
of  a  theocracy  under  new  relations.  And  as  this  outward  sign  represented 
to  them  his  body  and  his  blood,  so  truly  would  he  be  present  to  them 
hereafter  in  a  spiritual  manner,  as  truly  as  he  was  now  visibly  present 
among  them  ;  and  just  as  they  now  corporeally  enjoyed  this  bodily 
sustenance,  so  should  they  receive  him,  being  present  by  his  divine 
efficacy,   wholly  within   them  to  the  nourishment  of  their  souls ;  they 
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conjectural  emendation,  it  ou<>ht  to  be  very  strongly  cor- 
roborated by  other  evidence,  external  and  internal,  before 
we  presume  to  admit  such  passage  into  the  body  of  the 
sacred  text. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  the 
clause,  which  I  ought,  before  I  conclude,  in  fairness  to 
advert  to,  viz.  the  existence  of  the  words  in  terra  m  the 
eighth  verse  in  some  Latin  manuscripts  which  want  the 
seventh.  As  this  expression  seems  necessarily  to  require 
the  corresponding  words  in  coslo,  its  presence  affords  a 
strong  presumption  for  supposing  that  the  manuscripts 
which  have  this  reading,  were  copied  from  others  containing 
the  seventh  verse,  which  might  easily  have  been  omitted 
through  the  homoeoteleuton.*  It  has  been  also  supposed 
that  in  such  instances  transcribers  may  have  incorporated 
the     words    in    terra   into    the    text    from    the    marsfin 


should  spiritually  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his  blood,  (John  vi.)  ;  they 
should  make  his  flesh  and  blood  their  own  ;  and  they  should  constantly 
sufler  their  nature  to  be  more  and  more  imbued  with  the  divine  principle 
of  life,  which  they  would  receive  from  communion  with  him." — (History 
of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church  during  the  three  first  Centuries  ;  by 
Dr.  Augustus  Neander.  Translated  by  Henry  John  Rose,  B.D. 
Vol.  I.  p.  379.     London,  1831.     8vo. 

*  Griesbach  observes,  that  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  omission  in 
the  Greek  of  the  7th  verse  from  the  homoeoteleuton,  arising  from  the  o( 
fiaprvpovvTes  twice  occurring  in  the  sentence,  would  be  a  very  plausible  one, 
but  for  the  omission  also  in  all  manuscripts  of  the  words  eu  tt]  yrj,  in  the 
eighth  verse.  Bishop  Burgess  thinks  that  he  has  given  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  this,  by  asserting  that,  "  after  the  loss  of  the  seventh  verse," 
which  he  ascribes  altogether  to  the  homoeoteleuton,  "  the  omission  of 
fv  TT/ yrj  vfould  soon  follow  of  course;"  and,  again,  "when  the  words 
inclosed  in  brackets  were  once  lost,  viz.  the  seventh  verse,  the  words 
€i>  TT]  y-q,  or  (TTi  TTjs  yrjs,  would  be  omitted  by  the  first  transcriber  who 
perceived  that  they  had  no  antithesis."  Appendix  p.  155.  But  to  assume 
such  arbitrary  dealings  with  the  words  of  Scripture  on  the  part  of  the 
transcribers,  upon  mere  conjecture,  would  only  have  the  effect  of  shaking 
our  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  whole  text.  The  opinion  also 
of  those  who  deny  that  the  homoeoteleuton  could  have  this  effect,  but 
maintain  that  all  our  manuscripts  and  versions  have  been  corrupted  by  the 
Arians,  seems  also,  to  say  the  least,  a  most  unsafe  hypothesis. 
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of  their  exemplars, — where  it  had  been  placed  by  a  later 
hand  together  with  the  seventh  verse, — while  they  hesitated 
to  interpolate  in  the  same  way  an  entire  sentence.  To 
this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  reading,  in  terra,  is 
not  supported  by  a  single  Greek  manuscript,  nor  by  one 
of  the  antient  oriental  versions,  nor  does  it  appear  that 
many,  and  those  not  the  most  antient,  manuscripts,  of  the 
Vulgate  which  omit  the  seventh  verse,  have  this  reading  ;* 
and  in  terra  is  wanting  even  in  some  antient  manuscripts 
which  have  the  seventh  verse.  Facundus,  however,  Bishop 
of  Hermiana,  who  died  in  583,  reads  in  terra  no  less  than 
eight  different  times,  as  the  reader  will  have  perceived, 
pp.  631-2,  supra.  Griesbach  f  could  only  account  for  this 
by  supposing  that  in  terra  was  an  interpolation  either  in 
the  manuscripts  or  printed  editions  of  Facundus,  from 
the  later  copies  of  the  Vulgate,  and  seems  to  consider 
that  the  quotation  of  the  words  m  terra  by  Facundus 
was  not  favoured  by  the  context ;  but  such  reasonings  are 
certainly  not  the  safest ;  they  are  at  best  but  vague  and 
uncertain ;  and  other  manuscripts,  together  with  such 
collateral  evidence  as  can  be  procured,  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  examined,  before  we  can  safely  arrive  at  such 
conclusions.  Thus,  Eucherius,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  a  Spanish 
writer  of  the  fifth  century,  was,  for  a  long  time,  sup- 
posed to  have  directly  cited  this  verse,  for  which  he 
was  supposed  to   be   the  oldest  authority  ;    but  it  is  ad- 

*  Griesbach  merely  says,  that  Stephanas,  Hentenius,  and  Lucas  Brii- 
gensis,  mention  some  manuscripts  which  want  the  seventh  verse,  but 
have  in  terra  in  the  eighth.  The  learned  Bishop  of  Salisbury  has  pub- 
lished, among  his  valuable  tracts,  an  account  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate 
in  the  British  Museum  which  have  in  terra. 

f  "  Nee  Facundus  (e  solo  Apographo  Codicis  aut  Codicum  Vatican,  quo 
Baronius  usus  fuerat,  editus),  scripsisse  videtur  in  terra." 

"  Verba  in  terra  parum  consentanea  explicationi  hujus  commatis  a 
Facundo  adoptatae,  probabiliter  e  Vulgata  reccntiore  a  librario  aut  ab 
editore  Facundi  intrusa  fuerunt." 
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mitted,  even  by  Dr.  Wiseman,  that  "  his  text  is  too 
uncertain  to  be  quoted."*  Indeed,  the  probability  is,  that 
Eucherius  knew  no  more  of  the  clause  in  question  than  his 
contemporaries,  and  he  informs  us  that  most  persons  in 
his  time  interpreted  the  three  witnesses  in  the  eighth 
verse  as  signifying  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity. f 


*  Catholic  Magazine,  ib. 

I  "  Interrog.  Item  in  Epistola  sua  Johannes  ponit :  Tria  sunt 
quffi  testimonium  perhibent,  aqua,  sanguis,  et  spiritus.  Quid  in  hoc 
indicatur  1 

"  Resp.  Simile  huic  loco  etiam  illuJ  mihi  videtur,  quod  ipse  in 
Evano'elio  suo  de  passione  Christi  loquitur  dicens  :  Unus  militum  lancea 
latus  ejus  aperuit.  Et  continuo  exivit  sanguis  et  aqua ;  et  qui  vidit, 
testimonium  perhibuit.  In  eodem  ipse  de  Jesu  supra  dixerat :  Inclinato 
capite  tradidit  spiritum.  Quidam  ergo  ex  hoc  loco  ita  disputant :  Aqua 
baptismum,  sanguis  videtur  indicare  martyrium,  spiritus  vero  ipse  est, 
qui  per  martyrium  transit  ad  Dominum.  Plures  tamen  hie  ipsam  inter- 
pretatione  mystica  intelligunt  Trinitatem,  eo  quod  perfecta  ipsa  perhibeat 
testimonium  Christo :  aqua  patrem  indicans,  quia  ipse  de  se  dicit,  M 
dereliquerunt  fontem  aquse  vivse  :  sanguine  Christum  demonstrans,  utique 
per  passionis  cruorem :  Spiritu  vero  Spiritum  Sanctum  manifestans. 
Hsec  autem  tria  de  Christo  ita  perhibent,  ipso  in  Evangelic  loquente  : 
Ego  sum,  qui  testimonium  perhibeo  de  me  ipso  ;  et  testimonium  perhibet 
de  me,  qui  misit  me,  Pater.  Et  item  :  cum  venerit  Paracletus,  quem  ego 
mittam  vobis,  Spiritum  veritatis,  qui  a  Patre  procedit,  ille  testimonium 
perhibebit  de  me.  Perhibet  ergo  testimonium  Pater,  cum  dicit,  Hie  est 
filius  meus  dilectus.  Filius,  cum  dicit,  Ego  et  Pater  unum  sumus. 
Spiritus  Sanctus,  cum  de  eo  dicitur  :  Et  vidit  Spiritum  Dei  descendentem, 
sicut  columbam  venientem  super  se." — {Qucpstiones,  p.  S6.  Basil,  1530.) 
The  following  is  the  passage  of  the  Formula:  in  which  Eucherius  was 
supposed  to  have  cited  the  clause : — 

"  III.  {Ji.  e.  numerus  ternarius)  ad  Trinitatem  {sc.refertur)  in  Joannis 
Epistola.  Tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dant  in  coelo.  Pater,  Verbum,  et 
Spiritus  sanctus,  et  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dant  in  terra,  spiritus 
aqua  et  sanguis." — Brassicaiis  Edition,  Basil,  1531. 

But  in  Sichard's  Edition  of  the  Formulee,  Basil,  1530,  the  whole 
sentence  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Sane  his  nominibus  absolutis,  numeros  quoque  breviter  digeramus, 
quos  mystica  exemplorum  ratio  inter  Sacratos  celebriores  fecit.  I.  Hie 
numerus  ad  unitatem  Deitatis  refertur.  In  Pentateucho;  Audi,  Israel, 
Dominus  Deus  tuus  unus  est.     II.  Ad  duo  testamenta.     In  regnorum  : 
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The  venerable  Bede,  who  confessedly  knew  nothing  of 
the  seventh  verse,  had  been  also  considered  as  an  autho- 
rity for  the  words  in  terra  in  the  eighth,  as  they  appear 
in  the  printed  editions  of  his  commentary,  and  in  some 
manuscripts,  but  they  are  wanting  in  several  others,  two 
of  which,  Nos.  649  and  3075  of  the  Harleian  Collection, 
I  have  compared  in  the  British  Museum. 

I  trust   that,   though  I  have  digressed  from  the  point 


Et  fecit  in  Dabir  duo  cherubin  decern  cubitorum  magnitudine.  III.  Ad 
Ti-initateni.  In  Joannis  Epistola  Tria  sunt  quae  testimonium  perhibent, 
aqua  sanguis  et  spiritus. — -IV.  Ad  quatuor  Evangelia,"  &c. 

This  reading  is  confirmed  by  the  Editio  Princeps,  which  bears  no  date, 
but  is  said  by  Sixtus  Senensis  to  have  been  printed  at  Paris  in  1520. 
The  readings  of  this  edition  are  said  by  Oudin  to  agree  with  the 
manuscripts  Reg.  3795,  Colb.  1893,  and  others,  700  years  old ;  this  agrees 
further  in  preserving  the  reading  "  perhibent,"  which  is  that  used  by 
Eucherius  in  his  Qucestiones  no  less  than  seven  times. 

There  are  two  manuscripts  of  the  Formnlce  in  the  Imperial  Library  of 
Vienna,  mentioned  by  Alter,  Nos.  64  and  109,  one  written  in  the  begin- 
ning and  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  contain 
still  more  than  Brassican's  edition  : — 

"  III.  Sanctam  et  individuam  c^m^^wa^  Trinitatem  ut  Johannes  Apo- 
stolus :  Tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dant  in  coelo,  Pater,  Verbum,  et 
Spiritus  Sanctus,"  (Cod.  109  adds,  "  et  tres  unum  sunt.")  "  Et  Baptis- 
miim,  ut  ipse  (idem)  Apostolus  ait.  Et  tres  sunt,  qui  testimonium  dant 
in  terra,  spiritus,  aqua  et  sanguis,  et  (hi)  tres  unum  sunt.  Item  in  Ge7iesi 
tres  propagines  designaveru?it  tres  dies." 

These  interpolations  are  too  palpable  to  require  any  i-emark. — See 
Griesbach's  Diatribe. 

*»*  Griesbach  gives  the  two  following  quotations  from  Fulgentius,  in 
addition  to  those  in  the  note,  p.  631,  supra,  observing,  that  if  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  verse  in  his  time  was  certain,  Fulgentius  would  have  had  no 
occasion  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  proving  it. 

"  In  Epistola  Johannis,  tres  sunt  in  ccelo  qui  testimonium  reddunt. 
Pater,  Verbum  et  Spiritus :  et  hi  tres  unum  sunt." — Adv.  Pintam. 

"  Beatus  vero  Joannes  Apostolus  evidenter  ait,  Et  tres  unum  sunt. 
quod  de  Patre,  et  Filio  et  Spiritu  Sancto,  dictum,  sicut  superius,  cum  ra- 
tionem  flagitares,  ostendimus." — {Contra  Fabianum.) 

Professor  Lee  favours  Mr.  Porson's  opinion,  that  Fulgentius  had  not 
the  verse  in  his  copy.     {Prolegomena,  p.  73.   4to.) 
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from  which  I  first  set  out  in  this  Appendix,  1  shall 
readily  obtain  the  reader's  pardon,  as  my  object  was  to 
communicate  to  him  the  most  recent  information  on  this 
interesting  subject,  and  to  afford  such  materials  as  might 
enable  him  to  form  his  own  judgment,  and  lead  him  to 
investigate  such  further  sources  of  knowledge  as  might 
be  within  his  reach,  by  which  additional  light  might  be 
thrown  on  this  perplexing  question. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  the  important  doc- 
trine of  the  Deity  of  Christ  has  reckoned  among  its  ablest 
defenders  many  who  have  either  rejected  this  clause  as 
spurious,  or  have  been  of  opinion,  that,  even  if  genuine,  it 
has  no  bearing  on  the  question.*  "  There  are,"  to  use  the 
often  cited  words  of  the  immortal  Griesbach,  "  so  many 
arguments  for  the  true  Deity  of  Christ,  that  I  see  not  how  it 
can  be  called  in  question ;  the  divine  authority  of  Scripture 

*  The  late  Bishop  Middleton,  while  he  admitted  that  "  in  the  rejection 
of  the  controverted  verse,  learned  and  good  men  are  now  for  the  most 
part  agreed ;"  v/as  still  "  led  to  suspect  that  much  was  yet  to  be  done, 
before  the  mystery  in  which  these  celebrated  verses  are  involved  can  be 
wholly  developed."  This  learned  and  accomplished  scholar  agreed  with 
those  critics  who  contend  that  the  TO  ev  of  the  8th  verse  i-efers  to  a 
preceding  iv,  and  is,  therefore,  a  strong  indication  of  the  existence  of  the 
7th  verse.  (But  it  has  been  justly  observed,  in  reply  to  this,  that  in 
Philippians  ii.  2,  to  iv  is  used  as  equivalent  to  to  avTo  in  the  same  verse.) 
It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  Bishop  Middleton  observes  that  his  argu- 
ment derives  its  weight  from  the  supposition  that  the  iv  eia-iv  of  the  7th 
verse  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  con  substantiality  of  the  Divine 
Persons,  but  is  expressive  only  of  unity  of  purpose,  consent,  or  unanimity 
(the  same  view  which  was  taken  by  the  Abbot  Joachim  ;)  adding,  "  that 
iv  fivai  would  not  bear  any  other  sense  has  been  admitted  by  very  zealous 
Trinitarians  ;  of  which  number  was  Bp.  Hoi'sley"  (a  friend  of  the  verse.) 
Bp.  Middleton  also  instances  1  Cor.  iii.  8,  and  John  xvii.  22,  as  passages 
which  he  thinks  decide  the  import  of  the  expression  in  John  x.  30,  and 
wherever  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament.  That  some  of  the  Fathers 
used  it  in  the  other  sense,  does  not,  he  adds,  affect  his  argument. — 
Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article,  pp.  632— 637.  London.  1808.  8vo. 
— New  Edition.  By  Hugh  James  Rose,  B.  D.  London.  1833. 
Pp.  441—453. 
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being-  granted,  uud  just  rules  of  interpretation  acknow- 
ledged. The  jyassage  of  Johns  Gospel  (i.  1 — 3,)  in  par- 
ticular, is  so  perspicuous,  and  above  all  exception,  that 
it  NKVER  can  he  overturned  by  the  daring  attacks  of 
interpreters  and  critics,  and  taken  aioay  from  the 
defenders  of  the  truth." 


*^*  What  has  been  said  in  p.  394,  n.,  as  to  there  being  no  manuscripts 
of  the  Latin  Vulgate  now  extant,  which  were  written  before  the  eighth 
century,  applies  only  to  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  in  that  version. 
There  ai'e  Codices  of  the  Gospels  preserved  in  various  libraries  in  Europe, 
as  old  as  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries ;  but,  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  none 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  older  than  the  eighth.  The  Codex  Fulda, 
mentioned  by  Blanchini,  and  said  to  be  written  in  the  sixth  century, 
contains,  besides  the  Gospels,  all  Paul's  Epistles,  the  Acts,  James,  and 
the  Apocalypse.  The  Codex  Bezte,  containing  the  old  Italic  version  of 
the  Gospels,  was  most  probably  written  in  the  fifth  century.  The  oldest 
manuscript  of  any  part  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  British  Museum,  of 
which  the  date  has  been  fixed  to  a  certainty,  is  the  beautiful  Durham  Book, 
containing  the  four  Gospels,  the  Latin  of  which  was  written  between  the 
years  686  and  720,  and  the  Saxon  interlinear  version  apparently  in  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century.  Columbkill's  Book  of  the  Gospels,  preserved 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  probably  written  in  the  sixth.  The 
Codex  Boernerianus,  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Dresden,  and 
containing  an  interlinear  Ante-Hieronymian  Latin  version  accompanying 
the  Greek  text  of  Paul's  Epistles  (all  which  it  contains  except  the 
Hebrews)  was  written  in  the  ninth  century,  in  the  Irish  character, 
and  very  probably  by  the  celebrated  divine  of  that  country,  Johannes 
Scotus  Erigena,  the  friend  of  Carolus  Calvus. 

We  also  possess,  in  the  British  Museum,  an  antient  Syriac  Codex  of 
the  Peschito,  containing  all  the  books  received  by  the  Nestorian  and 
Jacobite  Christians,  viz.  the  same  which  we  receive,  except  2  Peter, 
2  and  3  John,  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse.  This  Codex  (of  which  a  full 
description  may  be  expected  in  the  catalogue  of  Syriac  manuscripts  now 
preparing    for   publication   by   the   learned    Mr.  Forshall,   one   of  the 
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librarians)  was  written  at  the  monastery  of  Bethkoki,  in  the  year  768.* 
There  is  a  Syriac  manuscript  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Vatican,  written  at 
Edessa,  in  Mesopotamia,  bearing  the  date  corresponding  to  a.  d.  548, 
and  one  in  the  Medicean  Library,  dated  a.  d.  586.  The  manuscripts  of 
the  Gothic  version,  referred  to  in  p.  394,  which  include  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Canonical  Epistles,  as  well  as  the  four  Gospels,  were  most  probably 
written  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century. 


*  This  manuscript  reads,  Church  of  Christ,  Acts  xx.  28.  Adler  found 
the  reading,  Church  of  God,  in  a  Syriac  manuscript  in  the  Vatican,  (21,)  of 
the  eleventh  centmy. 
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